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CONTRASTING PERSONALITY PROFILES OF MALE 
AND FEMALE MEDICAL STUDENTS*! 


University of Illinois at the Medical Center 
Linpa Y. Dops AND JERRY A. TREPPA 


SUMMARY 


The Millon-Illinois Self-Report Inventory Form P, the State-Trait Anx- 
iety Inventory, and the Personal Orientation Inventory were administered 
to 155 male and 37 female students across the four years of medical school 
to assess the personality differences between male and female medical 
students. Differences in mean scores were found between males and fe- 
males on eight scales from the tests. The results indicated that female 
medical students’ style of interpersonal relating is characterized by less 
emotional indifference and uninvolvement, less competitiveness and self- 
centeredness, less constriction and authoritarianism, and more impulsivity 
and negativism than that of their male colleagues. Further, compared to 
male students, the females were more likely to endorse items reflecting 
anxiety, emotional difficulties, and a value orientation that stresses being 
sensitive to one's own needs and feelings. The results were compared to 
those of previous research with male and female medical students. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although traditionally considered to be a male professional stronghold in 
the U.S.A., medicine is accepting and graduating increasing numbers of 
women. In 1972-73 women accounted for 12.8 percent of total admissions, 
in 1974-75 for 18 percent, and in 1976-77 for 22.4 percent (2). The gradual 
increase of women in medical school, although still statistically an underrep- 
resentation, suggests the possibility that the face of American medicine 
may be changing. Currently the medical profession has a relatively male 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 23, 1977 and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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image, ranging from the fatherly general practitioner to include academic 
emphasis on clear thinking, aggressive competition, impersonality, and 
lack of emotionality stereotypically associated with masculinity. Will the 
increased enrollment of women modify this image, and if so, how; or will 
their potential unique contribution be submerged by the prevailing zeitgeist 
of the system? 

Omniscience would be required to provide a complete answer to this 
question; however, an approximation of the potential influence can be 
attempted by examining the actual psychological differences between fe- 
male and male medical students. Although some expositionary articles exist 
that provide background material and speculations (1, 3, 9, 14), relatively 
little in the way of prior formal study of these differences is available. 

Investigating the psychological manifestations of stress in medical school, 
Saul and Kass (11) found that female medical students as a group showed 
much greater anxiety than did males over their entire Inventory of antici- 
pated stressful situations. 

Cartwright (1) addressed more specifically the issue of personality sex 
differences in male and female medical students using the Adjective Check 
List and California Psychological Inventory. Overall, she found that female 
medical students were more sensitive to relationship values; more generally 
accepting of feelings, both affiliative and nurturing, as well as those indi- 
cating weakness and deference; and less likely to endorse extremes of 
dominant or aggressive behavior than were their male counterparts. 

The present study was undertaken to determine the generality of these 


earlier indications, as well as to draw a more complete psychological profile 
of female vs. male medical students, 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were medical students at the University of Illinois who, as part of 
a larger research project, volunteered in 1974 to take a battery of tests. A 
group of 155 males and 37 females ranging in age from 20 to 32, with a 
mean age of 23.6, completed the measures pertinent to this study. This 
sample was composed of students across all four years of medical school 


and represents the ratio of male to female medical students at the Univer- 


sity of Illinois in 1974. As an incentive for Participation, each student was 


provided with feedback from the investigators in terms of individual test 
profiles and assistance in their interpretation. 
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2. Instruments 


a. Social relationships. The Millon-Illinois Self-Report Inventory Form 
P (MI-SRI Form P) consists of 150 true-false items designed to measure the 
interpersonal dimensions of personality in terms of an individual's style of 
coping in social relationships (7). The MI-SRI Form P provides a general 
index (D) of the amount of psychopathology an individual experiences and 
yields scores on the following eight scales: Asocial (A), Avoidant (B), 
Submissive (C), Gregarious (D), Narcissistic (E), Aggressive (F), Conform- 
ing (G), Negativistic (H). 

Normative data for the MI-SRI Form P are available for 317 male and 
290 female undergraduate college students; this instrument is considered to 
be appropriate for the assessment of nonclinical adult populations such as 
the present sample (7). The median reliability coefficient as computed with 
the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 is .74; and the test-retest indices of 
reliability obtained with 55 undergraduates after an interval of four months 
ranged from .65 to .88, with a median of .74, indicating satisfactory 
reliability for the instrument (8). The development of the MI-SRI Form P 
has followed the principles espoused by Loevinger (6) and Jackson (4) who 
proposed that the requisite sequence in validating a personality test should 
proceed through three phases: substantive, structural, and external valida- 
tion. Using this sequential model for the scale development of the MI-SRI 
Form P, Millon (8) reports that this test has met the criteria of being both a. 
substantively and structurally valid instrument, thus establishing its cre- 
dentials for further research purposes. 

b. Anxiety. The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) was developed to 
measure two distinct anxiety concepts—state anxiety (A-State) and trait 
anxiety (A-Trait)—and consists of two separate 20-item self-report scales 
for assessing these conditions (13). The STAI A-State scale asks an individ- 
ual to report how he or she feels at a particular moment of time, while the 
A-Trait scale requests the individual to describe how he or she generally 
feels. 

c. Personal orientation. The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) as- 
sesses an individual’s agreement with value concepts having broad personal 
and social relevance which are seen as being important in the development 
of self-actualization (12). The inventory consists of 150 two-choice paired- 
opposite statements involving comparative value and behavior judgments. 
Scores are reported for the following 12 scales: Time Competent (Tc), 
Inner-Directed (1), Self-Actualizing Value (SAV), Existentiality (Ex), Feel- 
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ing Reactivity (Fr), Spontaneity (S), Self-Regard (Sr), Self-Acceptance (Sa), 
Nature of Man/Constructive (Nc), Synergy (Sy), Acceptance of Aggression 
(A), and Capacity for Intimate Contact (C). 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the raw score means, standard deviations, and results 
of t tests comparing the individual raw scores of male and female medical 
students on the MI-SRI Form P, POI, and STAI. The results indicate that 
the mean differences between the male and female Ss were significant on 
scales A [£ (190) = 2.00, p < .05], G [ (190) = 2.13, p < .05], and H [t 
(190) = —3.08, p < .005] of the MI-SRI Form P, and Fr [t (190) — 2.29, p 
< .05] of the POI; and approached significance on scales E [t (190) — 1.71, 
p < .10] and I [¢ (190) = —1.87, p < .10] of the MI-SRI Form P, and 
A-State [t (190) = —1.87, p < .10] and A-Trait [t (190) = —1:70, p TUI 
of the STAI. 

These findings show that female medical students’ style of interpersonal 
functioning was characterized by less emotional indifference and unin- 
volvement, less competitiveness and self-centeredness, less constriction and 
authoritarianism, and more impulsivity and negativism than that of their 
male counterparts. In addition, female medical students, to a greater 
degree than male medical students, were more likely to endorse items 
reflecting anxiety and emotional problems and ascribe to a value orienta- 
tion that stresses being sensitive to one's own needs and feelings. 

In order to determine whether the present findings between male and 
female medical students are indicative of basic sex differences or are 
inherent in the medical student population, normative data comparing 
male and female performance on the MI-SRI Form P, POI, and STAI were 
examined. The interpersonal style of females as measured by the MI-SRI 
Form P in both samples was characterized by less emotional indifference 
and uninvolvement than that of the males. In addition, the females in both 
the normative and medical student samples had styles of relating that were 
less competitive and self-centered than those of their male counterparts. 
Thus, the differences between male and female medical students in terms of 
emotional responsivity and competitiveness can be attributed to sex differ- 
ences and not to central differences between male and female medical 
students. Further, comparing the medical student sample to the normative 
sample suggests that medical students as a group tend to be more competi- 
tive and self-centered. The findings that female medical students’ interper- 


sonal style was characterized by less constriction and authoritarianism and 
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TABLE 1 
Means, SDs, AND t RATIOS FOR MALE AND FEMALE MEDICAL STUDENTS ON THE 
MILLON-ILLINOIS SELF-REPORT INVENTORY (MI-SRI FORM P) 
STATE-TRAIT ANXIETY INVENTORY (STAD, AND PERSONAL 
ORIENTATION INVENTORY (РОТ SCALES 


Males Females 
Scales M SD M S. t 
7 

MI-SRI Form Р 

Asocial (A) 22.32 7.23 19.76 6.93 2:00 08 

Avoidant (B) 20.15 7.63 21.65 7.71 —1.07 

Submissive (C) 21.65 4.54 22.49 5.58 — .85 

Gregarious (D) 27.61 7.24 27.68 7.48 — .08 

Narcissistic (E) 20.57 4.69 19.14 4.57 1.717 

Aggressive (F) 13.46 3.97 13.08 4.82 44 

Conforming (С) 15.90 4.11 14.38 3.87 2;13** 

Negativistic (Н) 9.72 4.39 12.62 5.31 —3.08*** 

Index of 

Pathology (I) .40 1.14 .70 .81 —1.87* 

STAI 

A-State 37.06 10.37 41.41 13.23 —1.87* 

A-Trait 34.68 8.00 37.84 11.61 —1.70* 
POI 

Time 

competent (Tc) 16.79 2.74 16.08 3.39 1.18 
Inner-directed (I) 83.36 10.87 83.87 10.14 = .27 
Self-Actualizing 

Value (SAV) 20.36 2.86 20.65 3.02 94, 
Existentiality (Ех) 20.00 3.94 20.14 3.74 = .20 
Feeling 

Reactivity (Fr) 15.23 2.97 16.46 2.92 —2.29** 
Spontaneity (S 11.97 2.53 12.30 2.80 = 166, 
Self-Regard (Sr) 12.46 2.26 11.92 2.42 1.23 
Self-Acceptance (Sa) 15.28 3.73 14.81 3.20 ‚78 
Nature/ 

Constructive (Nc) 11.72 2.13 11.22 2.20 1.27 
Synergy (Sy) 7.10 1.32 7.14 1.18 = 17 
Acceptance of 

Aggression (A) 15.45 3.57 16.35 3.16 —1.52 
Capacity for 

Intimate Contact (C) 17.59 3.47 18.30 3.00 —1.24 

жр < 10. 

жж р < .05. 
*** p < .005. 


by more impulsivity and negativism than that of their male colleagues were 
not obtained in the normative group. Female medical students, compared 
to the other three subsamples, appeared more spontaneous and flexible in 
their style of interpersonal functioning. While female medical students may 
have been more impulsive and negativistic than male medical students, 
they were considerably less negativistic and impulsive than either the male 
or female Ss in the normative sample. Lastly, that female medical students 
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spontaneity and flexibility (1, 3). The current study brings the above 
findings into sharper focus, Particularly in terms of the interpersonal di. 
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teracts with pre-existing personality differences of males and females needs 
to be determined. Longitudinal research, with a larger sample of male and 
female medical students, aimed at studying this interaction would provide 
such valuable information. 

This study did not address the question of how the personality differ- 
ences between male and female medical students relate to the following: 
academic and clinical performance in medical school; type and quality of 
interpersonal relationships formed with patients, peers, and superiors; 
choice of specialization; occupational satisfaction; competency as a prac- 
titioner, teacher, and researcher; and manifestation of psychological 
difficulties and the seeking of psychological assistance in overcoming them. 

Clinical experience with medical students indicates that male and female 
students often are subtly antagonistic toward each other. In addition, many 
women students experience their educational and professional environ- 
ments, primarily composed of men, as antagonistic. A number of plausible 
explanations for such antagonism can be set forth, including the effects of 
general cultural resistance toward women entering medicine, learned ac- 
ceptable role patterns in competitive situations, environmental settings that 
increase power anxieties and feelings of vulnerability, sex role identity 
problems, and ambivalence surrounding the issues of autonomy and de- 
pendence (1, 5, 10). It is also conjectured that some of the source of this 
conflitt might be the result of the personality differences between male and 
female students (practitioners). 

Without active intervention, this antagonism will continue for some time 
to the detriment of all concerned. One means of alleviating some of this 
conflict would be to provide to both students and faculty a small group 
experience with a trained group leader, the focus of which would be to help 
each sex recognize that rather than existing in competition, the differences 
between them can be capitalized upon, with each learning from the other. 
Such an experience will not only contribute to the resolution of the conflict 
but also enhance the learning and well-being of those involved in the field 
of medicine. 
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SUMMARY 


Three groups of Portuguese-, Mexican-, and Anglo-American boys and 
girls (V = 158) from 5th through 8th grade were compared in self-esteem. 
The results of the chi square test indicated that there were no significant 
differences between Mexican and Anglo Ss. However, significant differ- 
ences were observed when the Portuguese Ss were compared to the other 
two groups. Here it was discovered that Portuguese boys—but not girls— 
had significantly higher self-esteem than all other Ss. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Investigators of self-perception typically agree that social and/or cultural 
factors may influence self-esteem development. Henton and Johnson (5) 
suggested that the self-esteem of pupils was directly related to their psycho- 
logical environment. Some researchers postulated that pupils from low 
socioeconomic status (SES) tended to display poor self-perception (1, 7). 
Calhoun, Kurfiss, and Warren (2) found no significant difference between 
black and Anglo-American boys when SES was similar for both groups. 
The results from that study suggested that self-perception is neither racially 
bound nor a correlate of minority group membership. 

The purpose of the present study was to ascertain how Portuguese- 
American pupils perceive themselves when compared to Mexican- and 


Anglo-American pupils. 
B. METHOD 
The Ss were 158 boys and girls from the 5th through 8th grades in a 
rural agricultural community in Southern California. The ethnic break- 
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down included 52 Portuguese-, 55 Mexican-, and 51 Anglo-American 
pupils, 

The Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory [SEI (3, 4)] was administered 
orally to each classroom, and pupils provided the information relative to 
age, sex, grade, place of birth, and ethnic group membership. Names were 
omitted to insure anonymity. Portuguese-American and Mexican-American 
classroom teachers were present during assessment to interpret test items 
for pupils who were not proficient with the English language. 

Each ethnic group was subdivided into two groups by sex. The mean 
self-esteem for the total group (V = 158) was 62 with a standard deviation 
of 15. All pupils scoring one standard deviation above the mean, with 
scores of 77 and above, were placed in the “high” esteem group. The “low” 


below the mean of 62, with scores below 47. The “medium” esteem group 
included pupils with scores between 76 and 47. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Chi square analyses indicated that Mexican and Anglo self-esteem com- 


either their Mexican or their Anglo counterparts (x? = 4.8 and 7.43, 
respectively, df = 2, p < .05). Mean self-esteem scores for Portuguese, 


Mexican, and Anglo groups, respectively, were 67.6, 60.9, and 60.8 for 
boys, and 62.0, 59.7, and 59.2 for girls. 


only 11 were actually 
- Therefore, the foreign- 
dicated that native-born 
-born (means — 71.1 and 
64.5, respectively, у? = 9.47, df = 2, p < -05). 
esteem for Portuguese- 
; literature pertaining to 
an pupils, native- or foreign- 
it is theorized that the higher self- 
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“traditionalism” as “a reluctance on the part of immigrants and their 
descendants to give up European patterns and accept American life-style” 
(6, p. 3). Roles and responsibilities are clearly defined within the Por- 
tuguese culture, which may provide Portuguese-American pupils with a 
sense of security which might in turn account for the positive self-esteem 
common to the Portuguese-American boys in the present study. Although 
the foreign-born boys may have had similar environmental experiences, 
they had not yet gained control and mastery of the English language and 
could well have been experiencing cultural shock. Although the 
Portuguese-American girls’ self-esteem means were not significant, they 
were higher than Mexican- and Anglo-American pupils’ self-esteem means. 

The results of the present study suggest that there is a significant differ- 
ence in self-esteem among the three ethnic groups. However, this investi- 
gation must be considered as an exploratory study of modest proportions, 
and the results must be interpreted with caution, since this study was 
restricted to one school in a rural agricultural community. There is need for 
further research before it can be determined how ethnic pupils perceive 
themselves. Further research should include pupils from both rural and 
urban communities. 

Generalizations and stereotypes about ethnic groups are usually misin- 
terpreted; therefore, educators must consider the pupils, community, and 
the school before they can provide pupils with an opportunity to enhance 
personal, social, and self-development. 
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SUMMARY 


The study investigated WISC-R subtest pattern scores of 176 rural 
mountain culturally different white children (111 boys and 65 girls) ranging 
in age from six years three months to 16 years six months. The variation in 
subtest scores was analyzed by a 1 X 10 analysis of variance with repeated 
measures on a single factor. Differences between individual subtest means 
were analyzed by the Newman-Keuls test for simple effects. The evidence 
indicates that high subtest scores on Comprehension, Object Assembly, 
and Picture Completion and low scores on Coding, Information, and 
Similarities were characteristics of this group. The study did not support a 
Verbal-Performance discrepancy in favor of the Performance skills for 
these culturally different white children. The WISC-R was found to pro- 
vide a valid measure of functional or operational intellectual capacity for 


this sample. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Intelligence testing of children from various cultures continues to be a 
problem for psychologists. Examiners frequently have difficulty interpret- 
ing Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children—Revised (WISC-R) scores for 
a child who comes from a socially and economically deprived family. When 
testing this type of child, a psychologist may be reluctant to classify the 
child as “learning disabled,” “retarded,” or “borderline” simply on the basis 
of the obtained IQ or even scores from several tests. This could be due in 
part to the relatively inferior performance of culturally different subgroups 
compared with middle class normative groups on both individual and 
group intelligence tests. However, the rationale for these differences con- 
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tinues to be a controversial topic in the literature. Cole and Bruner mar- 
shaled an impressive set of arguments to refute the notions that individuals 
from certain subcultural groups have cognitive deficits (1). Ac cording to 
Cole and Bruner, those groups ordinarily diagnosed as culturally deprived 
have the same underlying competences as those in the mainstream of the 
dominant culture, “the difference in performance being accounted for by 
the situations and context in which competence is expressed" (1, p. 870). 

Although the variable of socioeconomic status (SES) has traditionally 
served as a basic dimension for organizing and categorizing descriptive 
data in the social sciences, relatively little progress has been made in 
understanding why the factor tends to be so influential. In the area of 
cognitive development it has long been recognized that children's perfor- 


potential, since language was supposedly the area most susceptible to 
impairment by the many factors associated with experiential deprivation or 


ogists to haphazardly interpret high Performance and low Verbal scores as 
suggesting the child has more intellectual potential than the Full Scale 
Score indicated at the time of testing. The findings of Davidson (3), Young 
and Bright (14), Cole and Hunter (2), and Vance and Gaynor (8) disconfirm 
such an hypothesis. In fact, recent studies have indicated that nonlanguage 
tests may be more culturally loaded than language tests (6, 10, 11). 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children—R (13) has received in- 
creasing acceptance for evaluating the intelligence level of children. How- 
ever, little research data are availa 


performance of disadvantaged children in regard to differential perfor- 


і , іп addition to consider- 
ing total test Performance, often make inferences based upon particular 


subtest scores. In addition, Psychologists are interested in a scale that not 
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only differentiates between normal and subnormal group performance but 
also reveals individual differences within special groups as they relate to 
subtest scores on various tests of intelligence. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine which subtests of the 
WISC-R are affected least by cultural deprivation. If the E is aware of the 
subtests that are least likely to be depressed, then he is in a position to 
determine whether or not a child’s overall low score is related to cultural 
deprivation or other variables. This approach would appear to be of value 
because a score indicating a child’s ability to function without the negative 
effects of his cultural situation is obtained plus a total score that can predict 
culturally loaded criterion scores. 


B. METHODS 
1. Subjects 


This sample consisted of 176 children (111 boys, 65 girls) ranging in age 
from six years three months to 16 years six months, with a mean age of 10 
years five months. All lived in rural mountainous areas of North Carolina 
and Virginia and were referred for psychological evaluation because of 
their inability to compete in the academic area. Children diagnosed as 
psychotic were excluded from the sample. 


2. Procedure 


Socioeconomic standards for each S were defined by reference to the cost 
of living budget index. Each child was administered a WISC-R as part of a 
rather complete test battery by a certified psychologist. Scores for each 5 
were transferred from the record forms to opscan sheets and then into 
punch cards. Although differential sex responses to the various subtests 
may to some extent bias the results to be obtained, it was decided to 
combine boys and girls into one sample. This was done to increase the 
sample size, and in so doing it was hoped to improve the stability of the 
derived statistics. The design was a 1 by 10 with repeated measures on the 
single factor. Initial analysis of the data using Student's ¢ and Fisher's F 
ratio was run, and then differences between individual means were ana- 
lyzed by Newman-Keuls test for simple effects. 


C. RESULTS 


The mean and SD of the Ss for the Verbal Scale ГО were 75.3 and 8.7. 
Verbal scores ranged from 49-133. The Performance Scale /Q had a mean 
of 73.6 and SD of 9.8. The range of scores was from 50-123. Full Scale /Qs 
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ranged from 48 to 119 with a mean of 72.8 and an SD of 9.5. Analysis of 
the data did not yield a significant ¢ ratio betewwen these means. 

Greatest variation in subtest scores occurred in Picture Completion, and 
the least variability among scores in any subtest was in Arithmetic. The 
Newman-Keuls method of multiple comparison was used to analyze the 
data, and the Studentized range was used to evaluate the magnitude of 
difference between pairs of means of the subtests (see Table 1). The scores 
fell into three groups, with relatively high measures being obtained on 
Comprehension, Object Assembly, and Picture Completion subtests. The 
low group consisted of Coding, Information, and Similarities. Results of 
the Newman-Keuls method for multiple comparison yielded significant 
differences between all subtests in the high and low group. The middle 
group was comprised of the Arithmetic, Vocabulary, Picture Arrangement, 
and Block Design. 

Within the Verbal area the Ss scored significantly higher on the Com- 
prehension subtest than on the four other subtests. Also on Arithmetic this 
group scored significantly higher (at .05 level) than they did on the Infor- 
mation subtest. For the Verbal Scale it appears that the Ss found the 
Comprehension subtest to be the easiest, followed by Arithmetic, Vocabu- 
lary, Similarities, and Information in that order, In the Performance tests 
the Ss scored significantly higher on the Picture Completion and Object 
Assembly subtests than on the Block Design, Picture Arrangement, and 
Coding subtests in that order. Picture Completion and Object Assembly 


subtest scores differed significantly (at the .01 level) from that of the 
Coding for this sample. 


TABLE 1 
TEST OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
Pairs OF SUBTEST MEANS FOR WISC-R 


Subtests SOME? ami. or BG 7 8 9 10 
1. Coding 5.45 .12 .24 .31 5385152 79* 1,09** +» - 
2. Information 5.57 14 .19 23 40 68* (9p |же L37e 
3. Similarities 5.69 '07 11 28 „55 ;85* рор ise 
4. Vocabulary 5.76 04 21 48 78 94* 118% 
5. Picture Arrangement 5.80 17 44 074 1908 qua 
6. Block Design 5.97 Т: 73 97** 
7. Arithmetic 6.24 30 46 70 
8. Object Assembly 6.54 р 16 ‘4 
9. Picture Completion 6.70 4 Ме 
10. Comprehension 6.94 TE 


* p < .05. 
»* 5015 
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D. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study offers some support for the findings by other inves- 
tigators who found no differences between the verbal and performance 
abilities of socially and economically deprived children as measured on the 
WISC (2, 3, 8, 14). There is some evidence to suggest that cultural 
deprivation has some detrimental effects on verbal skills more so than on 
performance skills for white children living in a rural mountainous area. 
The pattern of scores obtained in the current study is of interest because of 
three highest subtest scores, two (Object Assembly and Picture Completion) 
were obtained on Performance tests. The highest score was obtained on the 
Comprehension subtest by this group. In contrast, of the three lowest 
subtest scores obtained by this sample, two of them were obtained on 
Verbal Scale subtests (Information and Similarities). These findings offer 
some support for the hypothesis that language may be more susceptible to 
impairment by environmental factors than performance skills for culturally 
different white children (7). These findings indicate that as a group the Ss 
appeared to perform better on the Perceptual Organization factor than on 
skills involving the Verbal Comprehension factor. These results do not 
offer full support for earlier findings of research conducted with culturally 
different children using the WISC (1, 3, 8, 10) with regard to a deficit 
within the performance area. 

The reasons why this sample of rural white mountain children obtained 
lower scores on verbal skills than on performance tasks could be due in 
part to their life and living styles. The list of reported characteristics in 
language is not always consistent from one investigation to another. Vari- 
ous authors have hypothesized that in contrast to the middle class child, 
the culturally different, lower class child will tend to be less verbal, more 
fearful of strangers, less self-confident, less exposed to intellectual stimulat- 
ing materials in the home, less knowledgeable about the world outside his 
immediate neighborhood, and more likely to attend inferior schools (4, 5). 
These reasons probably caused a depression of scores on the Verbal Scale 
of the WISC-R for this sample of rural mountain children. Weakness in 
language, limited range of experience, and restricted stimulation of an 
intellectual nature probably serve to produce the cognitive deficiencies 
found for this group of children in the current study. 

These findings suggest that social and economic deprivation probably 
influence verbal comprehension abilities more than perceptual organization 
skills. If the Æ is aware of the areas of functioning that are influenced most 
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by cultural conditions, he should be in a better position to evaluate the 
influence of cultural factors on the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale 
Scores of tests of intelligence. Subtest scatter employed in this manner 
would be useful in deciding whether or not a child's low scores on the 
WISC-R are related to conditions of cultural deprivation. For example, if a 
child should earn high scores on the subtests that are reported to measure 
memory, verbal ability, abstraction, and general information, and low 
Scores on perceptual-motor and social skills tasks, then the overall low 
score might possibly be related to factors associated with cultural depriva- 
tion. The use and/or goal pattern analysis is not to classify or categorize 
children; it is to seek clues to guide the evaluation of his abilities. Ideals 
such as the diagnosis of mental retardation and/or the prediction of higher 
intellectual potential in children generated from subtest scatter should be 
viewed simply as hypotheses to be checked against further test data and 
case history material. 

Analysis of the WISC-R patterns of strengths and weakness for cultur- 
ally different children could provide direction for individualized instruc- 
tional program planning, thus increasing the usefulness of the WISC-R in 
psychological evaluation. Comparison between sets of individual Scores 
does permit an assessment of the individual child's strength and weakness 
whereby psychological and educational dimensions can be identified (9). 
This comparison would seem especially important when analyzing intelli- 
Bence test scores for children who differ significantly from the normative 
sample. With the WISC-R it would appear more advantageous to analyze 
why various subgroups obtain low subtest scores than to continue to look 
for a common pattern for diagnostic purposes. Findings from the present 
study should not be interpreted to indicate that the WISC-R does not 
ing intellectual capacity for this sample of 


rural mountain white children, and in this respect, the results obtained on ‘ 
the WISC-R by this sample are valid. 
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CONSERVATION ABILITIES OF ELDERLY MEN AND WOMEN: 
A COMPARATIVE INVESTIGATION* 
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SUMMARY 


This study was conducted to measure declines of Piagetian abilities 
among elderly Ss. Ability to conserve surface area, mass, and volume were 
measured in samples of 42 men and 54 women over 60 years of age. Results 
revealed that 8096 of the female Ss conserved mass, 69% conserved surface 
area, and 90% were able to conserve volume. All male Ss (100%) were able 
to pass conservation of mass, 80% conserved surface area, and 93% were 
able to conserve volume. These findings were in contrast to the majority of 
previous research in this area. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Cognitive functioning of elderly people has been shown to reverse pat- 
terns of early development in that some abilities appear to decline in the 
same order in which they were acquired (2). Previous research has noted 
obvious declines in Piagetian abilities among the aged (2, 5, 7, 9, 12). 
Decreases in operational thinking abilities to conserve were found to be 
evident among not only institutionalized but also independently functioning 
older persons (4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12). The deterioration in conservation 
abilities was especially evident in areas of volume, mass, and surface area, 


B. METHOD 

1. Subjects 
This study was designed to investigate male and female differences in 
conservation abilities. The volunteer sample was recruited from urban 


areas of Florida and Connecticut. All 96 Ss were Caucasian, in good 
physical health, and judged by the research staff to be middle-class, am- 
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bulatory, “normal” older people living outside the institutional environ- 
ment. The sample from Florida was composed of 26 women (X age 67.65, 
range 65 to 87) and 25 men (X age 71.80, range 65 to 92). The Connecticut 
sample consisted of 28 women ranging between 63 and 80 years of age (X 
= 70.65) and 17 men ranging from 65 to 86 years of age (X = 74.29). 


2. Procedure 


Piagetian conservation tasks of volume, surface area, and mass were 
used to measure decline in thinking abilities of the Ss. Ability to conserve 
volume was assessed by measures developed by Elkind (1) and used by 
Papalia (5) in her research of the aged. Each S was presented with two clay 
balls of equal size. One of the balls was then changed into three different 
configurations (such as a hot dog). Each S was then asked whether the 
changed stimuli occupied the same amount of room or space as the un- 
changed clay ball. Those Ss who emitted correct responses with appropri- 
ate justification were classified as possessing the ability to conserve volume. 

The conservation of surface area was adapted from Shantz and Sigel (13) 
and had been used by Papalia et al. (8). This test consisted of two pieces of 
green cardboard, 9 inches by 12 inches, which represented fields of grass. 
Questions were asked to ascertain whether the Ss could understand that 
there was an identical amount of grass available in each field. One model 
cow was placed on each field with blocks representing barns. The blocks of 
wood were arranged in different positions which always provided the same 
amount of grass available for the cows to eat. Ss who gave the correct 
Tesponse were given a pass score only if they could justify their answer. 

Conservation of mass was measured by a test used by Papalia (5) as it 
was adapted from measures developed by Elkind (1). After the Ss deter- 
mined two clay balls to be of equal size, the E transformed one into three 
different forms (i.e., a hot dog, cup, and pancake). After each change, the 


Ss were asked about the equality of the amount of clay in the original and 


deformed stimulus. Pass scores were given for statement and justification 
of the appropriate response. 


C. RESULTS 
Results of this study revealed that 15 of the 26 
women conserved mass, 
were able to conserve m 
the Connecticut sample 
the conservation of su: 


г (58%) of the Florida 
while all 28 (100%) of the Connecticut women 


ass. Every male S (100%), in both the Florida and 
5 was able to pass the conservation of mass test. In 
rface area problem, 24 of the 25 (96%) men from 
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Florida passed, while 13 of the 17 (76%) Connecticut men passed. Fifteen 
of the 26 (6295) Florida women passed conservation of surface area in 
comparison to 23 of the 28 (82%) Connecticut women. Volume, the last of 
the three concepts to be acquired, revealed 23 of the 25 (92%) Florida men 
passed, while 16 of the 17 (94%) Connecticut men were able to conserve. 
Volume conservation was passed by 22 of the 26 (85%) Florida women 
compared to the Connecticut sample in which 27 of the 28 women (96%) 
passed. 

Cumulative proportions revealed that 100% of the male Ss conserved 
mass, while 80% of the female Ss were able to pass the conservation of 
mass test. Eighty-eight percent of the male Ss conserved surface area in 
comparison to 69% of the female Ss. Volume conservation was passed by 
93% of the men and 90% of the women. 


D. DISCUSSION 


This study revealed that a great proportion of men were able to pass all 
Piagetian conservation tasks. These findings differed a great deal from 
previous studies in that most Ss over 65 were able to conserve mass, 
volume, and surface area. For example, Papalia (5) studied Caucasian, 
middle-class, healthy, noninstitutionalized elderly people and found that 
62% conserved substance and only 6% of her Ss were able to conserve 
volume. In a later sample, Papalia et al. (8), using noninstitutionalized Ss 
between 64 and 85 years of age, found that 66.695 conserved substance and 
20.995 volume. However, not all previous studies noted declines in conser- 
vation scores of elderly Ss. Hughston (3) found that 90% of his 
noninstitutionalized Ss were able to pass volume conservation of surface 
area. 

This study indicates need for additional research designed to provide 
more controlled analysis of cognition among the elderly. More exploration 
is needed concerning decline or maintenance of reasoning abilities in later 
life. Future research should apply more specific controls for influential 
variables, such as social activity, intellectual activity, cohort differences, 
occupational background, and sex differences. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF STATE-TRAIT ANXIETY AND TYPE OF 
PRACTICE TO READING COMPREHENSION*! 
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SUMMARY 


The effects of state-trait anxiety and distribution of practice on reading 
comprehension were studied in male and female undergraduates of average 
aptitude. In Experiment 1 no significant differences were found on an 
8-item test between 18 high and 18 low A-trait students who studied a 
reading passage with a 5-sec or 2-min intertrial interval. Experiment 2 
employed a total of 60 students, a state-trait measure of anxiety, a 36-item 
test, ego-involving instructions, and 5-sec or 2-min intertrial intervals. The 
following significant (p < .05) results were found: (a) high A-trait students 
responded to the ego-involving instructions with greater elevations in 
A-state; (b) low A-trait students demonstrated superior reading com- 
prehension; (c) a low level of A-state immediately prior to the comprehen- 
sion test produced a higher test score; (d) the A-state level of high A-trait 
students was reduced with the 2-min intertrial interval. Collectively, the 
results supported a trait-state conceptualization of anxiety. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Spielberger and Katzenmeyer (12) and Spielberger (8, 9) have examined 
the relationship between academic performance, level of anxiety, and 
scholastic aptitude in college students. Their studies concluded that grades 
varied inversely with anxiety level only for the average aptitude students, 
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and a report by Kanoy and Walker (4) provided additional support. If the 
high anxious, average aptitude student wishes to improve his academic 
performance, he will need to eliminate or compensate for the debilitating 
effects of high anxiety. One Possible solution involves reducing the effects 
of anxiety through therapy session. Spielberger, Weitz, and Denny (16) 
found that group counseling sessions for high anxious, male college 
freshmen improved their grades from midterm to the end of the semester 
more than those of control Ss matched on academic aptitude. Spielberger 
and Weitz (14) prevented underachievement of anxious college freshmen 
through group counseling techniques. A cost efficient alternative would be 
an academic skills program which would use group study sessions and 
could be taught by either professors or students. Since one of the primary 
functions of academic skills Programs is to establish effective study habits, 
then some knowledge of study conditions would be most desirable. 


B. EXPERIMENT 1 


Experiment 1 investigated the Possibility that massed practice and dis- 
tributed practice have a differential effect in learning an academically 
related task for average aptitude college students of both low and high 
trait-anxiety levels. 


1. Method 


à. Subjects. Thirty-six college students were selected from the psychol- 
ogy classes at the University of Richmond. The Ss consisted of male and 
female students from all four class levels with differing liberal arts majors, 
and their selection as participants in the study was determined by their 


Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) test. 
b. Materials and apparatus. Test materials included a questionnaire 
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the TMAS and the L scale. An L scale score of 7 (2 standard deviations 
above mean) or greater indicates a tendency to put oneself in a favorable 
light; therefore, any S scoring 7 or greater on the L scale was eliminated 
from the present study. 

From the remaining 335 Ss, those with average scholastic aptitude were 
used (defined as a CEEB total score between the range 1017 and 1132; 
these two scores form the extreme limits of the middle 33% range of 
aptitude scores at the University of Richmond). Within this average ap- 
titude level, Ss were selected for a high anxiety group with TMAS scores of 
22 or greater and for the low anxiety group with TMAS scores of 9 or 
lower. The anxiety groups represent the upper 20% and lower 20% of the 
distribution of students scoring on the TMAS. A total of 70 students met 
the criteria for both aptitude and anxiety; out of this group 40 students 
were selected at random and asked to participate in the experiment, and 36 
students agreed. The anxiety groups of 18 students each were then divided 
into two additional groups: half received massed practice (MP) on the 
learning task, and half received distributed practice (DP). 

The learning passages from the Iowa Silent Reading Tests were pre- 
sented on the Craig Control Readers at a rate of 200 words per minute. 
The passages were presented to each S for four readings, and the MP 
group had a 5-sec pause between presentations. Studies of verbal learning 
by Underwood (18) used 2- to 8- sec intervals for MP and intervals of 15 
sec or greater for DP. DP groups for the present study had 2-min intervals 
between presentations. Following the final presentation, there was a 30-sec 
pause, and then Ss were given eight multiple choice questions to answer in 
response to the passages. All Ss were asked to return 24 hours later to 
answer the same eight multiple choice items. 

The Ss in the MP condition received the following taped instructions: 
“Read the following passages as they appear on the control reader set 
before you. The passages will be presented at a constant speed, The 
passages will be presented 4 times with a 5-sec pause between presentations. 
After the final presentation there will be a 30-sec pause and then you will 
receive questions to answer pertaining to the passages. Please make your 
best effort in learning the passages and choosing the best response to each 
question.” 

The Ss in the DP condition received the same instructions except they 
were told that “The passages will be presented 4 times with a 2-min pause 
between presentations. During the pause, just rest your head on the desk in 
front of you.” 
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2. Results and Discussion 


The mean number of correct answers and standard deviations on the 
eight multiple choice questions for each of the four groups are presented in 
Table 1. A three-factor analysis of variance (ANOVA) was performed on 
the data. The factors were practice (massed vs. distributed), anxiety (high 
vs. low), and the two tests (immediate posttest and 24-hr posttest). 
Hartley's F max test assured homogeneity of variance between the groups 
(F max = 2.89, p > .05). The ANOVA revealed that the three-factor interac- 
tion was not significant, and subsequent analysis of all two-factor interac- 
tions revealed nonsignificant results. In addition, none of the main effects 
approached significance. 

Possibly one of the major flaws in Experiment 1 was the assumption 
regarding degree of stress in the experimental situation, Numerous re- 
searchers (10, 13, 17) have demonstrated that performance of high anxiety 
and low anxiety Ss will not differ in an experimental situation unless it is 
stressful. In Experiment 1, the Ss were under no pressure to Participate in 
the experiment, and the experimental results had no special significance for 
them. There was no attempt to make the experimental situation stressful 
through induced threat: i.e., falsified knowledge of results, ego-involving 


TESTS AND STAI A-STATE SCORES UNDER Massep (MP) 
AND DISTRIBUTED (DP) PRACTICE BY HIGH AND Low 
ANXIETY STUDENTS 


High anxiety Low anxiety 
Measure MP DP MP DP 
Reading comprehension 
8-item immediate Posttest 
lean 5.89 6.11 5.44 .11 
. SD 1.27 1.54 1.74 1.27 
8-item 24-hr posttest 
Meat 5.44 6.00 5.1 6.00 
1:33 1.65 it 
36-item test bx 54 
Mean 16.40 17.20 20.20 18 
Я б à -66 
SD 3.36 3.61 3.57 4.55 
STAI A-state scale i 
Initial A-state 
5e 43.00 47.66 32.66 33.13 
5.98 6.91 { 
Second A-state ? d 359 
Mean 45.40 39.80 31.93 
x К б 33.80 
5р 7.65 10.03 5.34 7.62 
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instructions, or failure feedback. In addition, a trait-anxiety scale, the 
TMAS, was the only measure of the Ss anxiety level. A state anxiety 
measure should have also been included, since it has been shown that the 
concept of drive is more closely associated with state anxiety (10,11). 

Another experimental flaw was the difficulty level of the learning task. 
From drive theory (17) differences are expected in performance between 
high and low anxious Ss only when the task if difficult (i.e., competing 
response tendency is stronger than correct response tendency). More re- 
cently, Spielberger (11) has demonstrated that A-state scores (drive level) 
are higher on difficult programmed materials than easier ones. Reading 
passages from the Iowa Silent Reading Test served as the learning material 
in Experiment 1. This test was designed for high school students and 
entering college freshmen. While college sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
were used as Ss in Experiment 1, it is possible that the learning task was 
below the reading comprehension level of these students. 


C. EXPERIMENT 2 


This experiment relied on Spielberger's (10, 11) state-trait conceptualiza- 
tion of anxiety and looked at the effect of massed and distributed practice 
upon reading comprehension of high A-trait and low A-trait average ap- 
titude college students. Ego-involving instructions and a more difficult 
reading task were employed to insure that the experimental setting was 
stressful. 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. A total of 320 students in psychology classes at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond were surveyed to obtain 60 Ss. Both males and females 
were used as Ss, and their selection as participants in the study was 
determined by their CEEB scores and scores on the A-trait scale of the 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory [STAI (15)]. 

b. Materials. The learning material consisted of a 1500-word passage on 
physiological human development. Craig Readers with speed control pre- 
sented the reading passages at a controlled rate. The reading material was 
followed by a 36-item multiple choice test that assessed one’s knowledge of 
the content of the passage. The results of a pilot study by Johnsen, Hohn, 
and Dunbar (3) with 30 college students demonstrated that there was a 
48% error rate on the 36-item multiple choice test. 

c. Procedure. Students in all the psychology classes were first adminis- 
tered the A-trait scale of the STAI. Students who scored 45 or more 
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qualified for the high A-trait group, and those who scored 31 or below 
qualified for the low A-trait group. These scores Tepresent approximately 
the upper and lower 20% of the distribution norms for trait anxiety scores 
of college undergraduates (15). From the total of 138 students who met the 
criteria for high and low A-trait level, only those with average scholastic 
aptitude were asked to participate. As in Experiment 1, average scholastic 
aptitude was defined as a CEEB total score between the range 1017 and 
1132. The anxiety (high A-trait and low A-trait) groups of 30 students were 
further randomly divided into two additional groups: half receiving massed 
practice (MP) on the learning task and half receiving distributed practice 
(DP). 

All Ss received high ego-involving instructions. The students in the MP 
condition received the following taped instructions: “Please read the follow- 
ing passages as they appear on the control reader before you. The passages 
will be presented at a constant speed and you will be able to read them four 
consecutive times. Also, several times throughout the experiment you will 
be asked to respond via Paper and pencil to a questionnaire. After you 
have completed reading the material, you will be given a 36-item multiple 
choice test to answer pertaining to the Passages. These questions test your 
ability to do college level work; that is, we have found that how well one 
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presentations of the passage, while the DP group had a 2-min interval. 
Immediately following the fourth and final presentation of the reading 
material; the STAI A-state scale was once again administered with stan- 
dard instructions. Upon the completion of the second STAI A-state scale, 
Ss were administered the 36-item multiple choice test, for which no time 
limit was imposed. 


2. Results 


To examine the A-state level of the high A-trait and low A-trait students, 
an ANOVA was performed. Hartley’s F max test revealed homogeneity of 
variance between the groups [F max (2, 29) = 1.64, p > .05]. The mean 
STAI A-state scores for the high A-trait and low A-trait groups were 45.33 
and 32.86, respectively. The ANOVA revealed, as predicted, that the high 
A-trait group was significantly higher in A-state level than the low A-trait 
group [F(1, 58) = 38.37, p < .05]. 

The effect of A-trait level (high vs. low) and type of practice (MP vs. DP) 
on the students’ performance on the 36-item multiple choice test was 
analyzed in a two-factor, fixed-effect model ANOVA. Table 1 presents the 
mean number of correct answers to the multiple choice test for all groups. 
Hartley's F max test revealed homogeneity of variance between the groups 
[F max (4, 14) = 1.84, p > .05]. The only significant finding revealed in the 
analysis of variance was the main effect of trait anxiety level [F(1, 
56) — 7.39, p — .05]. Low A-trait students (mean score of 19.43) performed 
significantly better on the multiple choice test than high A-trait students 
(mean score of 16.80) regardless of the type of practice they utilized in 
preparing for the test. 

To evaluate the relationship between A-state and performance, all 60 
students were divided at the median STAI A-state score that was obtained 
immediately prior to the administration of the multiple choice test. "Thirty 
students who scored 38 or above on the STAI A-state scale were designated 
high A-state Ss; the remaining 30 who scored 37 or below were low A-state 
Ss. An ANOVA was performed on the number of correct answers on the 
multiple choice test, and the independent variable was A-state level (high 
vs. low). Hartley's F max test revealed homogeneity of variance between the 
groups, [F max (2, 29) = 1.36, p > .05]. The analysis revealed, as predicted, 
that the low A-state students performed significantly better than high 
A-state students [F(1, 58) = 14.45, p < .05]. The mean number of correct 
answers to the multiple choice test for the high A-state and low A-state 
groups was 16.37 and 19.90, respectively. 

Another analysis was concerned with whether the type of practice (MP 
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vs. DP) utilized in learning the reading material had a differential effect on 
the student’s State-anxiety level. A three-factor ANOVA, repeated mea- 
sures on one factor, was performed. The factors were the repeated mea- 
sures of the A-state level of the students, type of practice, and trait anxiety 
level. Spielberger et al. (15) reported that the mean correlation between 
A-state and A-trait scales under differentially stressful experimental condi- 
tions was .30 for females and .47 for males. These correlations are within 


[F(1, 56) = 14.22, Ё < .05] and it was concluded that A-trait level x 
A-state level interaction was different for the different types of practice. 


Students who underwent DP sessions [F(1, 56) = 15.39, p < .05]. The 
A-state level of DP students was different for the two levels of A-trait. 


revealed that high A-trait DP students demonstrated a significantly lower 
level of A-state prior to the taking of the multiple choice test than high 
A-trait MP students [F(1, 56) = 5.81, p < .05]. 


3. Discussion 


detrimental to the performance of high A- 
The low A-trait Students performed signi! 


у related to A-state. 
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Experiment 2 also attempted to re-investigate the possibility that MP 
and DP have a differential effect on reading comprehension. The results 
supported Experiment 1 (viz., that no significant relationship between type 
of practice, trait anxiety level, and performance on the reading com- 
prehension task was found). However, in the analysis of the trait-anxiety 
level X type of practice X state-anxiety level interaction, high A-trait DP 
students demonstrated a significant decrease in their state-anxiety level by 
the time they were ready to take the multiple choice test. These high 
A-trait DP students also demonstrated a significantly lower level of A-state 
than their fellow high A-trait MP students. High A-trait MP students and 
low A-trait students demonstrated no significant changes in their A-state 
level throughout the experiment. 

The A-state level of students obtained immediately prior to the taking of 
the multiple choice test was found to be a strong predictor of performance. 
The finding suggests that if a high A-trait student can effectively reduce his 
A-state prior to the performance task, he should be able to offset the usual 
debilitating effects that accompany his high trait-anxiety level. The practi- 
cal implication that a DP session leads to a significant reduction in the 
A-state level of high A-trait students is that there may be ways to control 
the anxiety provoking aspects of test-like situations by altering the way a 
student studies and rehearses the material to be learned. A future research 
design may be to obtain average aptitude, high A-trait students who are 
apprehensive and nervous (i.e., high A-state) over an upcoming test. The 
research could have the students carefully plan their study schedule with 
extended breaks at specific time intervals to determine whether such a 
planned study schedule results in a reduction of state anxiety and, conse- 
quently, improved performance on the task. 
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THE TREATMENT OF SMOKING AS A 
SELF-DEFEATING BEHAVIOR*! 


Brigham Young University 


E. KIM JOHNSON AND JONATHAN M. CHAMBERLAIN! 


SUMMARY 


This study (n — 18 men and women) sought to determine whether (a) the 
Eliminating Self-Defeating Behaviors Workshop would help smokers sig- 
nificantly decrease their smoking behavior, (b) this decrease would be 
maintained for four weeks, and (c) the Rotter I-E Scale could predict which 
smokers would show the most significant decrease and maintain this re- 
duction. The results indicated that members of the experimental group 
made significant decreases in their smoking rates ( < .001) and maintained 
this reduction for four weeks. The experimental group also made sig- 
nificant changes toward more internal locus of control at the conclusion of 
the workshop (p < .10) but did not maintain this change at the four-week 
follow-up. The Rotter I-E Scale was unable to predict which individuals 
would show the most significant decrease in smoking rate and maintain this 
reduction. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Cigarette smoking has become a widespread habit in the United States as 
well as the rest of the world. In the U. S., the consumption of cigarettes 
rose from 49 cigarettes per person per year in 1900 to 3958 cigarettes in 
1962 (31). Until about 21 years ago, researchers paid little attention to 
smoking. However, with the advent of claims of causal relationships be- 
tween cigarette smoking and health problems, a host of research on various 
aspects of smoking was generated (2, 9, 29, 31). Since 1962, research in the 
area of smoking has been primarily directed at the modification of the 
behavior as opposed to an explanatory search for psychological anteced- 
ents. 
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Although a variety of methodological techniques have been employed in 
the attempt to modify smoking behavior (21), no one method has been 
shown to be significantly more effective than any other. There is, in fact, a 
consensus among researchers that current means of modification have 
proven generally limited and disappointing in bringing about effective 
results. 

Compounding the problem is the aspect of maintenance: i.e., the ability 
of the smoker to maintain a reduced smoking rate. Hunt and Matarazzo 
(16), Bernstein (1), and Marston and McFall (24) found an exceptionally 
high recidivism rate among smokers following what were considered to be 
successful decreases in smoking behavior. Bernstein felt researchers had 
asked the wrong questions regarding smoking: “The basic problem in the 
modification of smoking behavior revolves about long-term maintenance of 
non-smoking, not about production of immediate, short-term behavior 
change” (1, p. 435). 

An intimately related question is the following: *Why are some smokers 
more susceptible to change than others?" Most predictive studies have 
focused on personality differences. Various researchers [even replicating 
their own studies (10, 21, 22, 27, 30] have met with mixed results in 
attempting to answer this question. Some of the findings have contradicted 
one another, some have agreed or complemented one another, but, on the 
whole, results have been diffused, leaving the reader unable to draw a 
clear-cut conclusion. 

The therapeutic vehicle utilized in the present study was a technique 
known as the Workshop for Eliminating Self-Defeating Behaviors (ESDB 
Workshop), developed by Cudney (6, 7, 8) and adapted and augmented by 
Chamberlain (3, 4, 5), The workshop is an individualized, short-term (eight 
sessions) group experience in which participants (a) learn how they engage 
in their self-defeating behavior (SDB); (b) assume responsibility for the 
SDB; (c) identify the prices being paid to perpetuate the SDB; (d) identify 
the inner and outer choices being made to activate the SDB; (e) identify the 
techniques utilized in maintaining the SDB; (f) identify the fears related to 
living without the SDB; (g) face those fears; and (Л) learn to live without 
the SDB. All of these steps are aimed at helping the participant learn 
self-control. 

An SDB is à learned response, developed in a moment of Stress in order 
to cope with the prevailing fear, anxiety, or other negative emotions 
associated with that event. Since the behavior in some way relieves those 
feelings, it becomes self-reinforcing and once learned generalizes to other, 


+ 
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less appropriate circumstances. Although people may realize the inappro- 
priateness of their SDBs, they continue to use them out of fear of living and 
attempting to cope without them. 

Research utilizing the ESDB Workshop has shown significant results as 
a self-control procedure in helping participants to eliminate such SDBs as 
inferiority feelings, excessive weight, depression, fear of rejection, sub- 
stance abuse, perfectionism, fear of failure, fear of close relationships, and 
sexual dysfunctioning (4). Because of the nature of smoking as a learned 
behavior which prevents a persbn from reaching his or her potential, the 
ESDB Workshop seemed an appropriate method for treating smoking (19). 
Additionally, Harris and Rothberg (15), Logan (23), and Ferraro (11) 
recommended the application of self-control procedures in modifying smok- 
ing behavior. 

The instruments used in this study were the Rotter Internal-External 
Locus of Control Scale (I-E Scale) and a smoking questionnaire. The I-E 
Scale is based upon Rotter’s theory of social learning (28) and has been 
used as a measure of the effectiveness of the ESDB Workshop (12, 26). It 
has been utilized in smoking research as a predictor of change in smoking 
behavior (13, 18, 22, 27, 30). The smoking questionnaire was designed 
simply as a direct behavioral measure of smoking frequency, assessing the 
number of cigarettes smoked per day, as recommended by Bernstein (1). 

As a result of the direction given by past research, the present study 
investigated the following questions: (a) whether the ESDB Workshop 
would be an effective technique for helping smokers significantly reduce 
their smoking rate; (b) whether the ESDB Workshop would be effective in 
helping those who reduce their smoking rate to maintain this reduction for 
four weeks; and (c) whether the I-E Scale could predict which smokers 
would be most apt to reduce their smoking rate and maintain the reduc- 
tion.? 


B. METHOD 


The subjects (т = 18) were both male and female volunteers who 
responded to newspaper advertisements and letters or verbal invitations 
given to employees of large department stores and social agencies. They 
were equally and randomly assigned to an experimental or control group. 
The experimental group received treatment immediately over a four-week 
period, succeeded by a four-week follow-up. Although the control group 
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was offered identical treatment at the time of the follow-up, none availed 
themselves of the opportunity. This was partially due to the fact that the 
workshop was offered during summer vacation, and after eight week’s 
wait, there seemed to be evidence of some impatience. Both groups were 
administered the I-E Scale and smoking questionnaire at the beginning of 
the first workshop, at its conclusion, and at a four-week follow-up. A ¢ test 
to determine whether significant differences existed between experimental 
and control groups on initial I-E scores and smoking rates revealed no 
significant difference between the two groups. Mean scores on the I-E Scale 
were 7.555 for the experimental and 7.111 for the control group. On the 
smoking questionnaire, mean number of cigarettes smoked per day was 
23.444 for the experimental and 23.889 for the control group. 
Univariate and multivariate analyses of variance of pre to post to post- 
posttest mean differences were performed on the scores from the smoking 
questionnaire and the I-E Scale and their interactions. In the attempt to 
predict changes in smoking rates and the ability to maintain these changes, 
linear regression analyses were performed utilizing I-E pretest scores as 
independent variables and the changes from pre to post and post to 
post-posttest scores on the smoking questionnaire as dependent variables 


C. RESULTS 


There was a significant decrease in smoking frequency for the experi- 
mental group following the ESDB Workshop (F — 46.468, df — 1/16, p — 
001). Mean numbers of cigarettes smoked per day shifted from 23.444 
prior to the workshop to 9.556 following it. The experimental group also 
demonstrated a significant change from external to more internal locus of 
control following the workshop (F = 5.138, df = 1/16, p < .10). Mean I-E 


scores changed from 7.556 before the workshop to 5.889 at its conclusion. 
Four weeks following the worksh 


showed no significant recidivism i 
of cigarettes smoked was 10.111. 


relationship (r? = 
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D. Discussion 


It appears that the ESDB Workshop was effective in helping smokers to 
significantly reduce their smoking behavior and to maintain that reduction 
in smoking for a four-week period. Although the sample utilized in this 
study was small, the high degree of significance in change of smoking rate 
following the workshop and maintenance of that change is of import. 

Although the change in locus of control for the experimental group 
following the workshop was significant and in the expected direction, the 
reversed change in locus of control at the four-week follow-up was 
definitely unexpected, There appears to be no plausible explanation for this 
change other than that some influence may have been exerted on this 
measure by the participants not attending all the sessions of the workshop. 
Locus of control reversed toward greater externality after a four-week 
follow-up, but rate of smoking remained at a significantly reduced rate 
following the same period. Since this is the case, it would seem to indicate 
that there is little or no cause-effect relationship between the two. How- 
ever, these findings are inconsistent with those of Parks et al. (26) and 
Fiester (12). It is possible that absenteeism accounted for the inability to 
predict smoking rate change and maintenance from I-E pretest scores, in 
contrast to the findings of James (17), Straits and Sechrest (30), James et al. 
(18), Platt et al. (27), and Foss (13). Future studies should control for this 
factor by utilizing a $20.00 reimbursable fee to help reduce absenteeism as 
recommended by Gerson and Lanyon (14), Keutzer (20), and Mees (25). 
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ECONOMIC STATUS, FAMILY ANOMIE, AND ADOLESCENT 
SUICIDE POTENTIAL* 


University of South Carolina at Spartanburg 


FRIEDRICH V. WENZ 


SUMMARY 


This study attempts to ascertain the existence and economic characteris- 
tics of the anomic family as a determinant of high suicide lethality among 
adolescents, An inverse relationship was hypothesized between economic 
status, family norm consensus, family power, and adolescent suicide risk. 
Fifty-five Ss of at least moderate suicide risk—and their families—were 
obtained from a total sample of 194 adolescents, 13 to 18 years old, who 
attempted suicide during a three month period. A summary of the descrip- 
tive demographic data is as follows: 32.7% of the sample were male and 
67.3% female; their mean age was 16.3 years; race was categorized into 
81.9% white and 18.1% nonwhite. Correlation coefficients were used to 
test the hypothesis. Statistically significant differences in the degree of 
family normlessness and powerlessness were found for suicidal and non- 
suicidal adolescents and their families. 


The purpose of this study was to determine the existence and economic 
characteristics of the anomic family as a determinant of high suicide risk 
among adolescents. In order to investigate the relationship of economic 
status and family anomie to adolescent attempted suicide, two objective 
family disorganizing variables were refined and isolated from several sus- 
pected products of family disorganization operationalized as the “family 
anomie syndrome.” Within this syndrome we identified, on the basis of 
theory and pertinent research findings, the existence of two major vari- 
ables: (а) family normlessness and (b) family powerlessness. It was pre- 
dicted that an inverse relationship existed between economic status, family 
norm consensus, family power, and adolescent suicide risk. 
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The research design called for a detailed interview with the adolescent 
suicide attempt and family members. Each $ and members of the family 
were given a family normlessness scale based on Dean's alienation scale (1) 
and the Seeman-Rotter powerlessness scale (2). An adolescent suicide at- 
tempt was operationalized as intentionally self-inflicting injury by a person 
13 to 18 years of age. All Ss must have been of at least moderate suicide 
risk. Fifty-five Ss and their families were obtained from a total sample of 
195 adolescents who attempted suicide during a three month period in a 
northern city. Social area analysis (3) was used to socially differentiate and 
stratify the 55 families in 28 census tracts, resulting in 30 families located in 
low economic status areas and 25 families in high economic status areas. 

A comparison of the mean scale scores showed normlessness to be 
greatest among the low economic status attempts and their families, and 
lowest among a control group of high economic status nonsuicide adoles- 
cents and their families. A high degree of norm confusion was found to 
accompany adolescent suicide behavior in low economic status families. 
Correlation coefficients for the total number of young suicide attempts in 
each economic status sample produced statistically significant results: + .41 
(p « .001) for the high and + .53 (p < .001) for the low economic status 
samples. These associations are positive in the direction predicted and 


support the hypothesis linking family normlessness to high suicide potential 
among adolescents. 


characteristic of the high economic status suicide attempts and their fami- 
lies. When powerlessness and adolescent attempted suicide were compared, 
a correlation of + .61 (p < -001) was obtained for the low economic status 


; and the coefficient or correlation 
between these variables was +.29 (p < .05) for the high and + .37 ( < 
:001) for the low economic status samples. 

When normlessness and powerlessness were viewed as variables of 
anomie within the family rather than society, significant differences in the 


degree of family normlessness and powerlessness were found for suicidal 
and nonsuicidal adolescents and thei 
cents tended to be part of fami 


degree of disorientation from 
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family powerlessness. The findings suggest that the family anomie syn- 
drome helps to explain the malfunctioning of individual controls and 
suicide risk. By viewing the family, and not simply the individual, it was 
possible to analyze individual behavior—adolescent suicide attempts—as a 
manifestation that involves the entire family. Regardless of generation, all 
family members are involved in the process that leads to suicidal acts in 
one or more of its members. Adolescent suicide attempts may be seen as an 
extreme form of reaction to family anomie; and the adolescent suicide 
attempt is merely a symptom of a process that involves the entire family. 
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SUMMARY 


In order to study the effects of a magnetostatic field on the organism, 
continuous exposure was applied and the resulting effects were observed 
for a period of 20 days. The Ss were four rats which were continually 
exposed, one by one, to a vertical field of 2800 oersted for uninterrupted 
periods of time. In a first series of experiments, the variation of the sleeping 
period for each of the four Ss was observed. An evolution quite charac- 
teristic of the different phases of the general adaptation syndrome was 
noted: reaction, counterreaction, and resistance. The same phenomenon 
was observed in the response under delayed reinforcement of low rate 
(DRL) at 5 and 10 seconds. In each case, a slowdown of the weight growth 
was noted. One can thus consider the magnetostatic field as an agent 
responsible for a nonspecific general effect similar to other stressing agents. 
These behavioral observations suggest a verification of these effects on the 
endocrine system and illustrate the necessity of long exposures for the study 
of specific and nonspecific effects of the exposure to the magnetostatic field. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
rays, contusion, microbial invasion, immobili- 
zation, fast, etc.) produce in the organism a series of responses that are 
quite similar which Selye (17, 18, 19) qualified as the general adaptation 
syndrome (GAS). The three phases of GAS are well known: alarm reaction, 
resistance, and exhaustion. To the physiological reactions may be added 
behavioral responses which could be included in the GAS (4, 20). 


Various stimuli (cold, X- 
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This article is a short description of our most recent experiments estab- 
lishing the evolutive character of the magnetic field as a stressing agent with 
the help of observations related to behavioral responses. This research is 
concentrated on sleep and operating response under delayed reinforcement 
of low rate (DRL) for rats subjected to long exposures to a magnetostatic 
field of mean intensity. 


B. First GROUP OF EXPERIMENTS: EFFECTS ON SLEEP 
1. Conditions of the Experiment 


Figure 1 (parts A, B, and C) are those obtained by the first S and are 
typical of those obtained for all four Ss. The cage was located between the 
gaps of an electromagnet (Systron-Donner, Alpha model 4800). The poles 
of the electromagnet had a diameter of 10 cm, and the field orientation was 
vertical. In the median horizontal plane, the field intensity varied in a 
radial fashion from 2800 oersted in the center to 500 oersted at the 
periphery of the cage. The temperature in the cage was maintained at 25°C 
with a maximum deviation OF Eat sod 


| The sleep of the S was observed visually in accelerated motion with the 
aid of a magnetoscopic tape 
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FIGURE 1 
EFFECTS OF A MAGNETOSTATIC FIELD 


A—Daily sleep; B—daily sleep in light and darkness conditions; C—variations of weight; 
D—delayed reinforcement of low rate 10 seconds. 


While the S was exposed to the field, the sleeping period underwent 
perturbations the evolution of which is characteristic of numerous psycho- 
logical responses to the action of a stressing agent. The phases of reaction 
(days 11 to 15), of counterreaction (days 15 to 21), and of resistance (days 
21 and over) were recognized. The sleeping period underwent large varia- 
tions at the start of the resistance phase; this was followed by stabilization. 
There was no sign indicating an imminent phase of exhaustion. The 
increase in the sleeping period observed during the first day of exposure to 
the magnetic field may seem surprising in the alarm reaction phase, but it 
corresponds exactly to the observation made by Selye (18) on plasmatic 
glucose after exposure to many stressing agents and in particular to cold. 

It is of interest to examine the distribution of the sleeping hours through- 
out the day and night (Figure 1-B). The deviation was between one and 
two hours. The evolution characteristic of GAS was evident during the day 
as well as during the night. The two peaks noted during the resistance 
phase were attributed to an exceptional increase of sleep during the periods 
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of darkness of days 21 and 25 alone. It could be argued that this is an effect 
independent of the presence of the magnetic field, but this phenomenon 
reappeared in a similar way during the performance of three other similar 
experiments. 

During the exposure to the field, a slight but significant increase of water 
and food consumption was observed in the case of two Ss. A slowdown in 
the weight growth was observed for all the Ss (Figure 1-C). These results 
were in agreement with the ones obtained by Barnothy (1) and were 
interpreted as an indicator of GAS. 


C. SECOND GROUP OF EXPERIMENTS: EFFECTS ON THE OPERATING 
RESPONSE UNDER DRL 


The operating response DRL-10 seconds (10 seconds delayed reinforce- 
ment of low rate) required the S to press on a lever (this is the response), 
and this led to the acquisition of a small standard quantity of food (rein- 
forcement). Reinforcement was granted only if the 5 waited for at least 10 
seconds after the previous attempt. This task was chosen because of its 
great sensitivity to numerous stimuli. It was found very useful for studies 
related to behavioral effects of narcotics (21). We agree with Furchtgott (6) 
that experimental methods of this type are useful for the study of effects 
caused by pharmacological and biophysical agents. 


l. Conditions of the Experiment and Procedure 


The conditions of the experiment were the same as for the experiments 
described previously. The main steps of the preparatory procedure were 
the following: habit of receiving food during a specific daily period only, 
shaping to lever pressure, continuous reinforcement period, acquaintance 
with DRL-10 seconds reinforcement until there was a stability of perfor- 
mance in which the efficiency ratio (number of reinforcements/number of 


responses) varying by less than 5% during four consecutive days was 
obtained, 


The magnetic field was then switched on, 
interval, the S was submitted to DRL durin 
(one hour and a half). The same S was s 
sessions. Later on a second S underwent the 


and each day, at a fixed time 
g à continuous period of time 
ubmitted to the 45 daily test 
same experimental procedure. 


2. Results 


e 1-D shows the efficiency ratio during the last days of stabilization 
о! performance and its evolution during continuous exposure to the 
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magnetic field. These results are those of the first 5; the second S exhibited 
very similar results. 

The electromagnet was switched on right at the beginning of the 16th 
DRL test. The effect of the magnetic field was observable immediately on 
this test; it resulted in an increase of the efficiency ratio. Even though 
reduced, this increase was maintained in the following test. At the same 
time, a much greater exploratory activity than usual was observed for each 
$. 

The evolution of the efficiency ratio matched the characteristic shape of 
the two first phases of the GAS: alarm reaction and resistance. As in the 
case concerning the study of the effects on sleeping period, the reaction and 
counterreaction steps took 8 to 10 days for completion. During the phase 
that may be qualified as resistance, the efficiency ratio was close to the 
background level. 

The results presented on Figure 1-D imply only the effects observed 
during the daily 90 minutes of each test. During the phase of resistance, 
the large variations observed on the sleeping period during the previous 
experiments did not show up unless the last 30 minutes of each test were 
considered. 

After 20 days of continuous exposure, the magnetic field was switched 
off. During the following, tests, a large increase in the exploratory activity 
and the defecation rate, and a decrease of the efficiency ratio were observed 
(Figure 1-D). During a similar experiment under DRL-5 seconds, postexpo- 
sure effects similar to these observed during exposure to the magnetic field 
were observed; there again the phases of alarm reaction and resistance 
were observed. Effects following the period of exposure were observed 
many times (8, 9, 10). 


D. CONCLUSION 


Sleeping periods and response under DRL for rats were observed during 
20 days of exposure to a magnetostatic field of medium intensity. Repeated 
experiments indicated an evolution characteristic of the general adaptation 
syndrome. It is then concluded that the magnetic field in the intensity range 
considered has some effect on the organism. This effect is comparable to 
that of other stressing agents, such as cold, heat, X-rays, microbial aggres- 
sion, fast, immobilization, etc. The word stress used in this article refers to 
the specific meaning given to it by Selye (18) and to the general meaning 
previously given to this word. Using the general meaning of this word, 
Barnothy (2) attributed to stress a whole series of magnetic field effects; 
other authors (5) confirmed this usage. 
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Previous works of one of the writers (8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13) and of other 
authors (2, 3, 5, 7, 14, 15, 16) confirm the previous statement as well. 
These indications are partly physiological and partly behavioral in nature 
(operating responses, defections in performance, motor activity, latency of 
response, ambulatory activity, etc.). These studies were conducted for the 
most part in a transverse fashion over short periods of time, or else the 
measurements were made for periods of exposure as a whole. When the 
nature of the different phases of GAS identified during our experiments is 
considered, it appears that longitudinal studies offer many possibilities. In 
addition, the operational definition of the action of a stressing agent being, 
until now, of a physiological nature (19), it is suggested to include in 
behavioral studies physiological attributes considered as most characteristic 
of the action of stress and in particular surrenal activity. In any event, 
some knowledge of a general response of the organism does not mean that 


research on specific effects of the action of the magnetostatic field ought to 
be left aside. 
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PICTURES AND WORDS AS STIMULI IN LEARNING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE RESPONSES*! 


Pomona College 
Nancy E. WEBBER 


SUMMARY 


Pictures and words were used as stimuli for paired-associate learning of 
foreign language responses in four trials. Fourth grade boys and girls (V = 
42) received Indonesian responses paired with either English word transla- 
tions or referent line drawings during study trials; half the word pairs were 
cognates, and half noncognates. Ss were tested for recall of Indonesian 
responses with both picture and English word stimuli. All three main 
effects were significant at the .001 level of confidence: more correct In- 
donesian responses were recalled in the picture-word condition than in the 
word-word condition, recall for cognates was greater than recall for non- 
cognates, and the number of correctly recalled responses increased over the 
first three trials and decreased on the fourth trial two weeks later. The 
research has potential for direct application in the foreign language class- 
room. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The use of visual aids in teaching has increased drastically in recent 
years. Pictures have long been used as alternatives to the written word to 
test children, illiterates, and adult language beginners (5). However, with 
the movement away from the traditional grammar and translation ap- 
proach in teaching foreign languages towards a more conversational meth- 
od, visual materials have progressed from the realm of language testing to 
language teaching. 

Some research has been conducted on the efficacy of visual materials, 
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particularly pictures, in learning tasks. The effectiveness of pictures as 
compared with words as stimuli in paired-associate learning methods has 
been the focus of several studies. For example, Yarmey and Paivio (8) 
found that nonsense syllables paired with concrete nouns (e. g., *chair") as 
compared with abstract nouns (e. g., “history”) generated more correct 
responses in a paired-associate learning task. They attributed this result to 
the greater degree of associated imagery of concrete nouns over abstract 
nouns. Subsequent work of Paivio and Yarmey (7) and Dilley and Paivio 
(3) demonstrated that written recall was better when pictures rather than 
words were in the stimulus position of paired-associate learning tasks. 
They attributed this finding to the greater concreteness of pictures and to 
the greater imagery directly aroused by pictures. 

These findings provide the basis for Paivio's (6) “conceptual peg" hy- 
pothesis: the stimulus serves as a "peg" to which the response is hooked 
during learning trials. The peg is an effective cue from which the response 
can be retrieved later. The more concrete the stimulus or the higher the 
imagery value, the more effective the stimulus is as a retrieval cue on recall 
trials. 

Few studies have compared the effectiveness of pictures and words as 
stimuli in acquiring foreign language vocabulary. Kopstein and Roshal (4) 
examined the effectiveness of pictures and English word translations as 
stimuli in learning Russian nouns in a paired-associate task. Russian nouns 
were paired with either referent pictures or English word translations 
during study trials. Recall of the Russian nouns was tested by presenting 
either pictures or English words. Regardless of the type of test stimuli, 
more Russian nouns that had been paired with pictures during training 
were recalled than the Russian nouns previously paired with English word 
translations. However, when words rather than pictures were used as test 
stimuli, total recall was increased. 

Deno (2) also found pictures to be superior to words as stimuli in learning 
е His results, however, occurred only when the 

pairs were grouped according to conceptually similar 
categories (e.g., categories of animals, furniture, etc.). When unrelated 
E | uro Iia eoi 
Japanese words DERI) Е li as ee Tee т paean T 
(half R Kee an ish labels. This finding is contradictory to 
; ) whose conceptually dissimilar stimuli were 

presented in a random fashion. 


The present investigation is an attempt to clarify the discrepancy be- 
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tween the Kopstein and Roshal study and the Deno study and to further 
examine the paired-associate method of language learning. The potential 
for direct application in the foreign language classroom also served as 
motivation for this study. 

It was hypothesized that foreign language responses in a paired-associate 
learning task would be recalled better when pictures served as stimulus 
items during study trials than when word translations were in the stimulus 
position. This hypothesis is based on the greater concreteness and asso- 
ciated imagery of pictures (3, 7). 

To further determine the effectiveness of picture and word stimuli in 
foreign language learning, cognates and noncognates served as response 
items. The slight difference between an English word (or its referent 
drawing) and its Indonesian cognate could reduce the amount of new 
material to learn and remember. Thus, an additional hypothesis was that 
responses that were cognates would be recalled better than noncognate 
responses. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Forty-two students (22 boys and 20 girls) from two fourth grade classes 
at a public elementary school in Medford, Oregon, served as Ss. Their 
mean age was 9% years old. The Ss had no knowledge of the Indonesian 
language. 


2. Materials 


Twenty white 13 X 20.5 cm stimulus cards were used in each condition. 
On the left half of the card was an Indonesian word printed in black, block 
letters—each letter approximately 2 X .5 cm. In the picture-word condi- 
tion, the right half of the card was devoted to a simple, line drawing 
representing the referent of the Indonesian word. In the word-word condi- 
tion, the right half contained the English equivalent of the Indonesian 
word. E 

The 20 Indonesian responses were nouns of three to five letters in length, 
representing common objects. The nouns were chosen for their easy rep- 
resentation by line drawings. In an informal pre-experimental test, fourth 
grade students who did not participate in the present study correctly 
identified 10095 of the drawings. 

Two types of Indonesian words formed the response set in each condi- 
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tion: cognates and noncognates (see Table 1). The cognates were 10 In- 
donesian words related by spelling and pronunciation to their English 
equivalents because of their English derivation. The noncognates were 10 
Indonesian words having no relation in spelling or pronunciation to their 
English equivalents. 

Answer sheets with 20 prenumbered blanks were provided prior to each 
test trial for response recording. 


3. Procedures 


The design of the study was a 2 (word-word vs. picture-word) X 2 (cognate 
vs. noncognate) X 4 (trials) design with repeated measurements on the last 
two variables. The task was to learn a list of paired-associates. Recall of 
the Indonesian words was tested on four trials. 

Each class of 21 students was assigned randomly to either the word-word 
condition or to the picture-word condition. The students in each condition 
were presented the stimuli and tested as a group. 

а. Practice session. Practice was provided only once at the outset of the 
study to familiarize the students with the paired-associate learning task. 
Four pairs, which were not members of the list used in the study, were 
presented singly to the students. After all four had been presented, practice 
on a written recall test followed. For testing practice, each English word 
stimulus or picture stimulus was presented individually. The students then 
attempted written recall of the Indonesian word response which had been 
paired on the study trial with the appropriate stimulus. 

b. Study and test trials. Following the practice session, the students 
were presented 20 paired-associates using the procedure described above. 
Each of the 20 pairs was presented for 8 seconds with a 1 second interval 


TABLE 1 
ENGLISH STIMULI AND THEIR INDONESIAN RESPONSES 
Noncognates Cognates 7" 
English Indonesian English Indonesian 
candle lilin apple 
coe kursi ball io 
pus api bell bel 
fiat ikan book buku 
i E bunga bottle botol 
ur : fopi bus bis 
ati 1 
glass l 
ioe rumah kettle Ketel 
|, daun lamp lampu 
ee pohon vase x 
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between each card. A written recall test trial followed each of the first three 

study trials. These first three trials were conducted on the same day with 

approximately three minutes between the end of each test trial and the 

beginning of the next study trial. The fourth trial in which recall was tested 1 
without another presentation of the stimulus pairs was conducted two 

weeks later. 

Ss in each condition were tested with 10 picture and 10 word stimuli 
representing cognates and noncognates in order to control for the effects of 
stimulus types on retrieval. After each test trial, the answer sheets were 
collected. No information regarding performance was given between trials. 
The order of the pairs and test stimuli was randomized for each presenta- 
tion. 


C. RESULTS 


A correct response was determined by two criteria; the appropriate 
response for the respective stimulus and perfect spelling. As a single letter 
difference often existed between the Indonesian word and its English 
equivalent, no spelling errors were accepted. 

The mean number of words correctly recalled in each condition across all 
four trials is presented in Table 2. These data were used in a three-way 
analysis of variance. All main effects were significant. More words were 
recalled in the picture-word condition than in the word-word condition 
[F(1, 40) = 18.68, p < .001]. Recall for cognates was greater than recall for 
noncognates [F(1, 40) = 825.07, p < .001]. The mean number of correctly 
recalled responses per trial across all conditions increased over the first 
three trials with a decrease in the number recalled two weeks later: 2,55, 
4.25, 5.49, 3.04 for trials 1, 2, 3, and 4, respectively. The differences 
between trials were significant [F(3, 120) = 86.17, p < .001]. In addition to 


TABLE 2 
MEAN NUMBER OF CORRECTLY RECALLED RESPONSES 
BY TREATMENT CONDITION OVER FOUR TRIALS 


Word-word + 

Responses Word-word Picture-word picture-word 
Cognates 

(10 possible) 4.74 6.77 11.51 
Noncognates 

(10 possible) 1.56 2.25 4.81 
Cognates + 

noncognates 


(20 possible) 6.30 9.02 15.32 
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the three main effects, the picture-word by cognate-noncognate interaction 
was significant which indicated that the difference between the recall of 
cognates and noncognates was greater in the picture-word condition than 
in the word-word condition [F(1, 40) = 25.17, p < .001]. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Picture stimuli were shown to be superior to word stimuli in paired- 
associate learning of foreign language responses. Indonesian nouns paired 
with pictures were recalled significantly better than when paired with word 
translations during study trials. Kopstein and Roshal (4) postulated that the 
difference between the conditions could be a result of the type of test 
stimuli. Since the students in the present study were tested with both 
pictures and word stimuli, the results cannot be attributed to test stimuli. 
In Deno's (2) study, responses paired with picture stimuli rather than word 
stimuli were recalled better only when the pairs were presented in concep- 
tually related categories. The pairs of the present study were not presented 
in any categorical manner, and yet picture-word responses were recalled 
significantly better than word-word responses. However, when the stimuli 
of the present study are examined, some partial categories among the 
stimuli can be found although this was unintentional (e. g., plant category: 
tree, leaf, flower). This observation only slightly reduces the discrepancy 
between the present study and Deno's. 

Deno's findings could be attributed to his use of different word lists. 
Dissimilar stimulus items presented in the random order list were different 
from the stimuli in the conceptually grouped list. No attempts were made 
to equate the lists in difficulty or word frequency. Also, his measure of 
trials to criterion was insensitive to the actual recall of the lists. Trials to 
criterion fail to provide any information about the number of responses 
correctly recalled on each trial, Without such information, Deno's conten- 


tion that there is little difference between w 
paired- 


cepted. 


к А ord and picture stimuli іп 
associate learning of conceptually dissimilar items cannot be ac- 


: qs findings of the present study are consistent with Paivio's (6) concep- 
tual peg hypothesis that pictures, with greater concreteness and greater 
imagery arousal properties than Words, serve as more effective retrieval 


cues than words. Thus, referents that had been paired during study trials 


with pictures were better ri i i 
MA E ecalled than those responses previously paired 


The greater recall of cognates as compared to noncognates is consistent 
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with work on the effect of similarity of paired items on recall (1), It is 
possible that a more restrictive range of response alternatives which in- 
creases recall exists when stimuli are similar or rhyme. Similarity among 
items could reduce the amount of new material to be learned (1). A positive 
transfer of previously learned letter combinations and syllables to new 
verbal material could occur. This transfer would facilitate learning a new 
word because parts or syllables of the word to be learned are already 
familiar (e. g., bot of botol is similar to the English word bottle which 
begins with the same syllable). In a pilot study conducted with Indonesian 
students learning English vocabulary, the students had difficulty recalling 
words with letter combinations that are nonexistent in their language (e. g., 
chair, the ch is nonexistent in Indonesian). No consistent spelling errors 
were found in the present study. 
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FEAR OF SUCCESS—FACT OR ARTIFACT? 
University of Santa Clara x 


Nancy J. OLSEN AND ELEANOR W. WILLEMSEN! 


SUMMARY 


Each of 240 high school juniors and seniors wrote stories in response to 
one of four variations of the story cues used by Matina Horner to measure 
what has been called “fear of success.” These cues described either Ann or 
John achieving success in medical school in a situation in which either all 
of the protagonist’s classmates were men or there were equal numbers of 
men and women. Six different consequences of the success were assessed. 
Results indicated that male and female students perceived the depicted — 
success in similar ways and that when the “deviance” aspect of Ann being | 
alone in a class of men was removed, negative outcomes of success were 
lessened. The common interpretation of these stories as the writers' projec- 
tions of their own personalities is challenged. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


“Fear of success" appears to have replaced “penis envy" as the most 
widely accepted psy chological construct for understanding why women are 
the way they are. This “latent, stable disposition within the person ac- 
quired early in life” (1, p. 36) is frequently invoked by both professional 
and lay writers as an explanation for women’s underrepresentation in 
prestigious occupations and lack of competitive striving in general, While 
many might agree that this formulation represents considerable improve- 
ment in the attempt to understand women’s nature, a growing sociological 
and psychological literature demonstrates rather conclusively that there is 
no scientific evidence for the existence of “fear of success” as a personality 
characteristic in either women or men (2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9). 

Available data suggest instead that the story-completion technique used 
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in “fear of success” research is measuring sex-role attitudes—cultural ex- 
pectations about achievement that vary in response to situational cues 
rather than according to the personality of the story writer. Tresemer's 
analytic review of the literature on "fear of success" (9), for example, 
demonstrates that male and female 5s are equally likely to write negative 
stories about a successful woman, and that "fear of success" does not 
correlate with other personality variables that bear important theoretical 
relationships to feelings about success and failure. Findings such as these 
indicate that women who attempt to compete in certain types of academic 
or occupational situations can expect to encounter environmental obstacles, 
not that women are inhibited from striving because of a particular person- 
ality characteristic. The data to be reported upon here, part of a larger 
study of sex-role attitudes, support this interpretation. 


B. METHOD 


Two hundred and forty eleventh and twelfth grade students (108 male 
and 132 female) from two suburban California high schools were asked to 
write stories in response to one of four verbal cues. Following Lockheed (4) 
two of the cues compared “deviant” and institutionalized female success in 
a high prestige and male-dominated professional training program, medical 
school. To emphasize female “deviance” in this academic environment, the 
first cue read, “Ann is studying to become a doctor. All of her classmates 
are men. After first-term finals, Ann finds herself at the top of the class.” 
The second cue suggested instead the appropriateness of female success in 
such a context by changing “All of her classmates are men” to “Half of her 
classmates are men and half are women.” The two remaining cues referred 


x a male medical student ("John") in an all-male class and in a mixed-sex 
class. 


The stories written in response to these 
presence or absence of 24 differen 
effects of the success described i 
women and two men) particip. 
median pairwise reliability of be 
some of the types of statement 


cues were analyzed for the 
t types of statements about the causes and 
n the story cue. Four trained coders (two 
ated in scoring the stories, achieving a 
tween .87 and .99 for each variable. Since 


present purposes, two of these (referring to 
not considered, since “fear of success” has 


terms of the anticipated con. f 
: : sequences O! 
Success. The six variables to be reported upon, then, are as Bisex: 
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1. Negative feelings on the part of the achiever “Ann” or “John” (worry, 
conflict, ambivalence, etc.). 

2. Negative reactions on the part of other people—classmates, friends, 
teachers, parents, etc. (expressing hostility or сарров шар punishing 
the achiever in some way, etc.). 

3. Other negative outcomes, immediate or long-run, related or unrelated 
to the academic success described in the story cue (achiever’s grades go 
down following semester, he/she contracts a fatal disease, is mugged, has 
an unhappy family life, etc.). 

4. Positive feelings on the part of the achiever (pride, happiness, 
confidence, etc.). 

5. Positive reactions on the part of others (expressing pride or approval, 
rewarding the achiever in some way, etc.). 

6. Other positive outcomes (achiever is elected class president, becomes 
a successful doctor, wins the boy/girl of her/his dreams, etc.). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 presents the incidence of the three types of statements indicating 
negative consequences of success. The first of these, statements about the 
story protagonist’s own feelings, would seem to be the most straight- 
forwardly “projective,” if it were the case that this story-completion tech- 
nique could be considered as an index of the personality characteristic, 
“fear of success.” It should therefore be noted that stories mentioning 
negative feelings are relatively few in number, that male and female 
respondents did not differ in the frequency with which they made such 
statements, and that sex of respondent did not interact with sex of story 
protagonist. 

There are many more stories that mention negative reaction’ on the part 
of other people, and these are accounted for primarily by stories in which 
the achiever is a woman. For female respondents in particular, negative 
reactions were seen to be especially pronounced when the medical student 
was in the deviant position of being the only woman in her class. 

The category “other negative outcomes” is somewhat difficult to inter- 
pret, since it combines a variety of different kinds of consequences. 
Nonetheless, it is worth noting that male respondents were more likely to 
write these kinds of disaster stories, and that such stories were more likely 
to be written about a male protagonist, particularly one in an all-male 
class. 

Enumerating negative outcomes of success should not obscure the fact 
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TABLE 1 
OUTCOMES or SUCCESS BY STORY TYPE AND SEX OF RESPONDENT 
Achiever's Reactions Other 
feelings of others outcomes 
Story type Male Female Male Female Male Female 


Negative outcomes: Percent of stories mentioning 
each negative variable 


Female achiever, 


all male class 18 15 29 40 14 10 
Female achiever, 

mixed-sex class 8 9 27 25 31 19 
Male achiever, 

mixed-sex class 4 7 16 18 24 21 
Male achiever, 

all male class 12 10 16 3 48 27 


Balance of positive and negative outcomes: Percent of stories with positive 
Statements minus percent with negative statements 


Female achiever, 
all male class +11 +25 t7 -13 


+25 +25 
Female achiever, 
mixed-sex class +15 +50 -4 =3 =12 +9 
Male achiever, 
mixed-sex class +28 +36 sy -4 +4 +8 
Male achiever, 
all male class +12 +47 +12 +20 -32 0 


that success was a generally rewarding experience. Table 1 records the 
percentage of stories mentioning positive consequences minus the percent- 
age of those mentioning negative consequences, in order to give an idea of 
the perceived overall outcome of academic success in medical school. This 
table indicates, first of all, that both male and female respondents viewed 
an academic achiever as more likely to have positive than negative feelings, 


but that this is particularly the case in the stories written by women. These 


data support Lockheed (4) to the extent that good feelings were mentioned 
somewhat less frequently for the 


“deviant” female achiever than for either 
the male or the female in a mix 


es nale in a ed-sex class. However, it should be em- 
phasized that, even in this situation, a woman was more often perceived as 


feeling positive than negative about an academic success. 
In iiis negative reactions from other people occurred more fre- 
quently than positive ones, except for the interesting exception of the male 


achiever in an all-male class. Finally, the “other outcomes” category again 
presents a pattern difficult to interpret, except to note that positive out- 
comes were seen as most likely to accrue to the female achiever in the 
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all-male class, and that negative outcomes were most likely for the male 
from the all-male class. 

In summary, our data offer no evidence for the existence of “fear of 
success” as a personality trait. Female respondents were no more likely 
than male respondents to write stories mentioning negative consequences of 
success, and they were more likely to mention positive outcomes, particu- 
larly with regard to the story protagonist’s own feelings. In general, nega- 
tive outcomes were seen as existing in the environment—in the form of 
social censure for a female achiever and as “other negative outcomes” for a 
male achiever. Such a pattern of responses is highly consistent with the 
view that these stories are best viewed as more-or-less realistic descriptions 
of the expected social consequences of success in a high-prestige profes- 
sional career. 

On the basis of these results, we must agree with Shaver’s conclusion 
that understanding male and female attitudes toward occupational success 
requires an analysis of cultural institutions, “the cultural matrix of norms 
and values that create conflicting performance standards for almost 
everyone” (6, p. 318), rather than the collection of more stories about Ann 
and John as medical students. As a step toward that end, we suggest that 
the time has come to abandon the terms “fear of success” and “motive to 
avoid success.” Their continued use can serve only to reinforce further the 
widespread but scientifically unfounded belief that sex differences in occu- 
pational participation are the result of some sort of personality difference 
between the sexes, and thus to “blame the victim” (3). It may well be that 
some women (and men) feel ambivalent about occupational success, but the 
concept “fear of success,” by keeping research focused on individual-level 
variables, obscures rather than contributes to the understanding of this 
phenomenon that could be achieved by the study of social and cultural 
patterns. 
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A COMPARISON OF EXTERNALITY, ANXIETY, AND 
LIFE SATISFACTION IN TWO AGED POPULATIONS* 


Middle Tennessee State University 
LENITA QUEEN AND CARL B. FREITAG! 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to find the relationship between locus of control, 
anxiety, and life satisfaction and to assess the impact of environmental 
factors upon these variables in two distinct elderly populations (20 nursing 
home residents and 20 active elderly). It was hypothesized that internality 
would be positively correlated with low anxiety and high life satisfaction 
and that the active elderly group would score higher on internality and life 
satisfaction and lower on anxiety than the nursing home group. Assessment 
instruments included a revision of Rotter’s I-E Scale, questions from cer- 
tain MMPI scales, and a life satisfaction questionnaire. Results showed 
significant correlations between the three measures of locus control, anx- 
iety, and life satisfaction in the nursing home group but not in the active 
elderly group. As predicted, the active elderly were more internal (p < 
.05), showed higher life satisfaction (p < .01), and reported less anxiety (p 
< .01) than the nursing home group. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the study was to investigate correlations between locus of 
control, general anxiety, and life satisfaction as well as assess the impact 
that environmental factors have upon these variables in two distinct elderly 
populations. 

Rotter’s (7) hypothesis is that whether any given behavior is strengthened 
or weakened depends upon whether the S perceives his behavior as causing 
the desired outcome. Once the individual develops the expectancy that 
reinforcements are contingent upon his behavior, he will generalize to other 
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situations. An individual’s past reinforcement experiences appear to be 
crucial in determining whether he develops an internal or external orienta 
tion. In this manner internal-external (I-E) orientation becomes a lasting 
and pervading variable. 
Mischel (5) stresses that stimulus conditions, rather than innate personal- 
ity traits, account for behavioral patterns, especially with mental patients, 
Little consistency in behavior is found to exist across environments, a 
finding that warns us to re-examine data closely, especially those obtained 
from inmate or patient populations. 
Recent studies suggest that locus of control is a significant variable in 
successful aging. Research dealing with life satisfaction in the aged found 
that an internal orientation correlated highly with life satisfaction for those 
over 60 years of age (6). Earlier findings implied that the deleterious effects: 
of reduced activity on life satisfaction might be compensated by interna 
locus of control (4), 
It was hypothesized that there would be a positive relationship between 
internality, low anxiety, and high life satisfaction; that Ss in a nursi 
home would be more external than active elderly Ss because of the 
dependency-promoting restrictive nature of their environment; that the 
active elderly Ss would generally be less anxious than the nursing home Ss} 


and that the active elderly Ss would have greater life satisfaction than the 
nursing home Ss, 


B. МЕтнор 
l. Subjects 


Ss were 20 white nursing home residents and 20 white active elderly. 
The first group was drawn from a middle-class nursing home and included: 
10 males and 10 females (18 widowed, two married) of lower middle to 
upper socioeconomic class, ages from 60 to 95, 10 having completed high 
school. Ten percent were retired professionals, two having completed four 
years of college. While the range of physical disabilities varied, most we 
able to get around With the aid of wheelchairs and were fairly active; only: 
three were bedridden. The second group comprised 10 females and 10, 


males (12 married, eight widowed) of mi i i 
middle t : lass 
ages from 67 to 86, with ei spleted high school. TH 


i ght having completed high school. Thi 

Ж, were retired professionals, two having completed four years of 
college с over 15 percent still actively working. All were ambulatory and 
active. There was no significant difference in the mean ages of the two: 
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groups: 81.75 years for the nursing home Ss and 75.75 for the active 
elderly. 
2. Procedure and Instruments 


The Ss were briefly interviewed to obtain data on demographic variables 
of age, educational level, rural or urban life style, marital status, and 
occupation before retirement. A questionnaire followed which included 
measures of life satisfaction and anxiety. The life satisfaction indicators 
were derived from a study of the aged by the Human Resources Council of 
Aging in the State of Georgia (8). 

A series of 15 questions from the Hy, D, and Pt scales of the MMPI (3) 
were used to assess anxiety. Ss were instructed to rate each question 
independently on a five point Likert type scale ranging from strongly 
disagree to strongly agree. A 20-item revision of Rotter’s (7) LE Scale, a 
measure used to assess the dimension of internality-externality, was then 
orally administered. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In the nursing home group the anxiety measure was positively correlated 
with external locus of control (r = .484, p < .05). The life satisfaction 
measure was inversely correlated with the internal-external scores (r — 
—.645, p < .01) and anxiety (r = —.754, p < .01). The correlations of these 
scores among the active elderly showed no significance in contrast to the 
high correlations in the nursing home group. Only externality and life 
satisfaction showed a very slight negative relationship (r = —.197). 

On internal-external locus of control the active elderly had a mean score 
of 6.85 and were significantly more internally oriented than the nursing 
home group, who had a mean score of 9.9 (5 < .05). The anxiety scores 
showed the active elderly to be less anxious than the other group. The 
active elderly had a mean score of 38.00, and the nursing home group had 
a mean score of 43.85 which was significantly different (p < .01). On the 
life satisfaction indicators, the mean scores were 16.95 for the nursing 
home group and 21.25 for the active group and were also significantly 
different (p < .01). 

As was predicted the active elderly scored higher on the life satisfaction 
indicators: i. e., expressed more life satisfaction. As was found by Palmore 
and Luikart (6), internal orientation was correlated highly with life satisfac- 
tion for those over 60 years of age. This may be due to the fact that the 
active elderly are still in control of their lives. They can come and go as 
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they wish, maintain their own homes, and take care of their own ne 
They still feel self-sufficient, whereas the nursing home group feel po 
less because their lives are controlled by someone else. They are told wi 
to eat, when they can go out, and when they can leave the nursing ho 
They are no longer in control of their lives. 

The more external locus of control score of the nursing home group maj 
be explained by the fact that they feel helpless, and healthy adjustmel 
may be related to the realistic appraisal that others are in control | 
Unless the nursing home patients develop an external locus of control fh 
cannot adapt successfully to living in a nursing home environment. As м 
shown in a study by Aldrich and Mendkoff (1), nursing home patients W 
survived either satisfactorily adjusted or were demanding and hosti 
Therefore, the nursing home patients may have been more interna 
oriented at the onset of their move to the nursing home but became 
externally oriented in order to survive in this environment. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF LOCUS OF CONTROL AND 
SEX ROLE ORIENTATION* 


Western Carolina University 
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SUMMARY 


The present investigation was designed to examine the effects of locus of 
control on traditional or liberal sex role orientation. Two hundred twenty 
male and female college students were administered the Rotter Locus of 
Control Scale. Ss were then divided into internal and external groups based 
on their scores. The short form of the Attitude Toward Women Scale 
(AWS) was administered. It was hypothesized that internal males and 
external females would obtain significantly more traditional scores on the 
AWS, since previous research had suggested that these individuals reflect 
the more stereotyped attitude regarding sex role orientation. A 2 x 2 
analysis of variance confirmed the hypothesis with respect to males, Inter- 
nal males were found to be significantly more traditional than all other 


groups. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


During the past decade, there has been an increase in the number of 
studies dealing with changing sex role standards (2, 10), Sex role standards 
are established by society and tend to rigidify into stereotypes. Such stan- 
dards serve as a major source of identity and esteem for individuals (6). 
The literature has assumed that males and females differ as to the sources 
that build their self-esteem. Many researchers hypothesize that American 
women find their reinforcement from interpersonal and social success and 
esteem of others, while American men find theirs in instrumental accom- 
plishments (1, 4, 5). Therefore, women should be more external in their 
locus of control orientation; i. e., they should subscribe to the point of view 
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that their actions are typically determined by the powerful influence of 
others (16). In contrast, men should be more internally controlled; i. e., 
they should subscribe to the point of view that their own behavior or 
personal characteristics determine the outcome of events. The literature 
concerning locus of control, however, does not support such a clear sexual 
dichotomy. 

Studies have been published using the Rotter (16) Locus of Control 
Scale, which have reported no sex differences (7, 12, 15). Other studies 
have reported sex differences (3, 13, 14, 18). Rotter (17), however, assumed 
that there should be no systematic sex differences on his scale, In view of 
the inconsistency of findings concerning sex differences and locus of con- 
trol, researchers are beginning to look for possible mediating variables. 
Hochreich (11) found that when Ss were asked to assume a sex stereotyped 
role (i. e., super-male, super-female) in responding to Rotter's Locus of 
Control instrument, there were significant sex differences, with super-male 
consistently being perceived as more internally controlled than super- 
female. This finding suggests that rather than biological sex being the key 
determiner of an individual's locus of control, it may be the extent to which 
an individual subscribes to his society's sex role standards or stereotypes. 

The extent of an individual's endorsement of society's sex role stereo- 
types may be revealed by his endorsement or rejection of items that 
describe roles and conduct in which men and women are capable of being 
granted equal rights but in which traditionally women have not been 
granted equal rights. The Attitude Toward Women Scale (AWS) devised 
by Spence and Helmreich in 1972 was designed to measure such attitudes 
(19). 

The purpose here was to examine the effects of locus of control on 
traditional or liberal sex role orientation as measured by the AWS. Spe- 
cifically, it was hypothesized that those individuals who reflected societally 
approved locus of control stances—that is, the internal males and the 
external females—would be more traditional in their sex role orientation. 


B. METHOD 
l. Instrumentation 


The Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control Scale [L-E (16)] was 
chosen, since it appeared to be the most reliable measure of generalized 


expectancies for internal-external control of reinforcement. The instrument 
is scored in the external direction. 
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The second instrument used was the 25 item Short Form of the 
Spence-Helmreich Attitudes Towards Women Scale [AWS (19)]. 5s are 
given four choices ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree for each 
of the 25 statements which deal with areas in which men and women are 
capable of being given equal rights. Individual responses are scored 0-3 on 
the forced-choice Likert-type scale with a maximum possible score of 75 
representing the liberated sex role orientation. 


2. Subjects and Procedure 


The sample consisted of 220 Ss drawn from a population of students 
enrolled in Introductory Psychology classes. They were assigned to catego- 
ries on the basis of their I-E scores. With the initial sample, raw scores 
ranged from a high of 23 to a low of 4 on the I-E scale. All scores for both 
sexes in the lower quartile (11 or below) were regarded as internals, and all 
Ss in the upper quartile (17 and above) were regarded as externals. Ss in 
the middle were excluded from further analysis. The final sample of 122 Ss 
consisted of 60 males and 62 females which yielded four groups; internal 
and external males; and internal and external females. All Ss were adminis- 
tered the 25 item Short Form of the AWS. A 2 x 2 analysis of variance was 
employed with sex of S as Factor A and I-E score as Factor B. The 
Student Newman-Keuls Multiple Comparison Range (20) was employed to 
make further comparisons. 


C. RESULTS 


Results of the analysis of variance show that the main effects of sex and 
locus of control were significant at the .001 (F — 18.397) and .006 (F = 
7.979) levels, respectively. There was no significant interaction effect. 
Results of the Student Newman-Keuls Test show that internal males scored 
significantly lower (more- traditional) on the AWS than did external males 
and internal and external females (p < .01). Therefore, the original hy- 
pothesis was only partially supported, since there was no significant differ- 
ence between internal and external females. 


D. DISCUSSION 


There are two possible hypotheses concerning why internal males dif- 
fered from all other groups in the traditional direction. First, much of the 
literature suggests that the pressure for American boys to conform to social 
demands of masculinity comes much earlier and is more severely enforced 
than in girls. Thus, boys may be pushed at a very early age to internalize 
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sex role stereotypes of a narrowly defined nature and to begin building a 
societally approved masculine image. Because of early rigid attitude forma- 
tion, American men in general seem to be less open to changes in sex role 
standards than are women. Internal males, specifically, seem to have more 
problems with change. Second, recent changes in the status of women may 
be threatening to males who have developed a strong, internalized sex role 
orientation (8). Since any change in women’s status will ultimately affect 
the traditional male status, it seems to follow naturally that those males 
who have most effectively internalized traditional masculine standards 
would be those who would most defiantly reject more liberal standards for 
women. 

A final, more generalized finding of this study was that of indirect 
support for the hypothesis that attitudes toward sex roles may be moving in 
a more liberal direction as a result of the women’s movement (9). Current 
pressure for today’s college student seems to be in the liberal direction. 
External persons of either sex, who should be the most prone to reflect 
environmental pressure, were more likely to endorse liberal attitudes in 
favor of a greater freedom of sex roles for women. 
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WOMEN’S BEHAVIORAL MANIFESTATIONS OF 
TRADITIONALIST AND LIBERATED 
ROLE CONCEPTS*! 


Wilfrid Laurier University, Canada 
SHIRLEY CLARK AND Mary Kay LANE 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the study was to test the basic assumption that 
traditionalist women in the West view a male as a superior, whereas 
liberated women do not. The design was based on a series of five studies by 
Hokanson and his colleagues in which the perceived superiority of a 
frustrator determined the reduction or retention of systolic blood pressure 
arousal following harassment in a no opportunity to aggress situation. A2 
x 2 X 2 experimental design was used in which the sex of the E, status of 
the E, and attitude of the 5 were the independent variables; change in 
systolic blood pressure in the S after harassment was the dependent vari- 
able. The difference scores between the harassment and post-harassment 
phases yielded an F of 82.63 (р < .05) for the interaction between the sex 
of the E and the attitude of the S. There were no other significant 
variables. Traditionalist Ss showed a significant drop in blood pressure 
arousal after harassment by a male E but a retention of arousal with a 
female E, whereas liberated women showed the opposite pattern. This 
finding was consistent with Hokanson’s theoretical/empirical model indicat- 
ing that traditionalist women view a male as a superior and liberated 
women do not. Further, the liberated women demonstrated behaviorally 
that they viewed other women as superiors. Therefore, it may be concluded 
that women holding strongly opposing views towards the women’s role 
show a marked dichotomous sexist bias toward an E. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Years before the real or imagined state of women’s inferiority was the 
object of systematic study, Freud (4) crystallized the predominant cultural 
view by brandishing the state of womanhood as biologically inferior. Until 
recently, the majority of Western women have unquestioningly accepted 
the traditional role concept in which the woman realizes herself by foster- 
ing the fulfillment of the man and children in her life and maintaining the 
concept of a superior male who is more intelligent and more capable than 
the female. In this decade, only the most radical of feminists (2) have 
argued beyond the current cult of equality to the doctrine of superiority of 
women. 

Although a number of studies with essentially the same results preceded 
Goldberg's (7) much publicized finding that women were prejudiced against 
other women, replications and modifications of Goldberg’s design have 
yielded some contradictions. Gold (6) and Levenson et al. (15) did not find 
an antifemale bias on the part of either male or female Ss using variations 
on the literary articles theme. In fact, they found a profemale bias on the 
part of female students assessing male and female student papers. This 
finding is in marked contrast to the Pheterson, Kiesler, and Goldberg (16) 
results showing that women college students devalued the work of women 
who were trying to succeed but not those who had already demonstrably 
done so. Controversy over these conflicting results has focussed on the 
possible biases inherent in the stimulus materials (5) and not on the possible 
heterogeneity of the S population in terms of attitudinal differences. Al- 
though a number of studies has shown that it is possible to isolate two 
distinct feminine role concepts, one in which the woman sees her role as 
inferior to the male and one in which she sees herself as equal to the male, 
few have looked for validations of these constructs (1, 3, 17). 

The importance of the perceived superiority or equality of another indi- 
vidual in an experimental situation has been amply demonstrated by 
Hokanson and his colleagues (8, 9, 10, 11, 12). Within the context of 
developing an experimental analogue to essential hypertension, they dem- 
onstrated that the perceived superiority or equality of an E is a highly 
significant variable affecting changes in systolic blood pressure. They found 
that systolic blood pressure increased when an 5 was harassed by an E 
during a counting backwards task. Following harassment, Ss frustrated by 


a low status E with no opportunity to retaliate maintained the frustration- 


produced elevation, whereas Ss in the same Situation with a high status E 
manifested a return of blood pressure to their prefrustration level. 
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The purpose of the present study, therefore, was to test—by means of 
the Hokanson model—the basic assumption that traditionalist women 
would demonstrate behaviorally that they viewed a male as a superior, 
whereas liberated women would not. 


x ў В. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


A specially designed and previously validated attitude questionnaire 
differentiating between liberated and traditionalist women was adminis- 
tered to 296 students (144 males and 152 females) enrolled in a variety of 
intramural and extension psychology courses at Wilfrid Laurier University, 
Ontario, Canada. “There should be no taboos against girls having sexual 
experiences on a casual basis” and “Women who refuse to use their hus- 
bands’ names after marriage are carrying the feminist movement too far” 
are two examples of differentiating items; 26 female Ss met the criteria for 
being traditionalist and 29 female Ss met the criteria for being liberated. 
Twenty Ss were selected from each extremist group and were randomly 
assigned to four subgroups. 


2. Instruments 


A 10-minute story completion form (13), the WAIS (Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Adults) Picture Completion subtest, and a 10-item innocu- 
ous questionnaire about movies were administered, In addition, the Ss’ 
age, marital status, number of children, and occupation were noted. 

Blood pressure was recorded with use of the E & M D.M.P. 4-a Physio- 
graph with the E & M Electrosphygmograph. This is a transducer pream- 
plifier for the recording of indirect systolic blood pressure. It combines a 
pressure transducer and a preamplifier to produce single channel recordings 
of occluding cuff pressure and superimposed Korotkoff sounds. 


3. Design 


A 2 х2 х 2 experimental design was used in which the sex of the E, 
status of the E, and the attitude of the S were the independent variables 
under investigation; the dependent variable was the change in systolic 
blood pressure of the S after harassment. 


4. Procedure 


The S was met at the experimental room by an E who introduced 
himself or herself according to one of four roles being used. The first role 
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was that of a distinguished-looking male of approximately 45 years who 
introduced himself as a visiting professor from York University doing 
research on the relation between blood pressure response and performance 
on routine intellectual tasks. The second role was that of a distinguished- 
looking female of approximately 45 years who introduced herself in the 
same way. The third role was that of a young male psychology student who 
introduced himself as doing a research project on the relation of blood 
pressure and performance on routine intellectual tasks for one of his profes- 
sors. The fourth role was that of a young female psychology student who 
introduced herself in the same way. After the introduction of the E, the 
procedure was the same for all Ss, as follows: 

(a) On arrival, the S was asked to complete the story completion form, 
in not more than 10 minutes. 

(b) On completion of the story, the electrosphygmograph was connected 
and the initial reading of blood pressure was taken. 

(c) This was followed by a rest period of 8 minutes to allow the 5 to 
adapt to the experimental situation, and a second reading was taken to 
establish a base level. 

(d) The S was then asked to respond to the Picture Completion subtest 
HAs WAIS, followed by a 2-minute rest period. Blood pressure was then 
taken. 

(e) Following this, the S was asked to count backwards from 99 to 0 by 
35 as quickly as possible. The S was repeatedly harassed by the E concern- 
ing her slow performance. She was told at counts 84 and 69 to "please go 
more quickly," and from 69 to 21 she was interrupted several times. At 
count 21 she was told, *You are not going fast enough and you will have to 
start again." At the end of the counting, the S's blood pressure was 
measured again. 

(f) Immediately following harassment, the S was asked to fill out a 
questionnaire dealing with attitudes about movies. This took about 2 
minutes. A further blood pressure reading was taken. 
ie sty es en тышы КАЗ жы d thatthe purpose of 
reacted differentially in terms ofi blo IR NEED. women 

ood pressure changes to a male or female 


E. Ss were also asked not to discuss the purpose of the experiment with 
anyone for one week. 


C. RESULTS 


An analysis of variance of the difference scores between the harassment 
and post-harassment stages yield 


led an F of 82.63 ($ < .05) for the interac- 


1 
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INTERACTION BETWEEN THE SEX OF E AND ATTITUDE OF 5 


tion between the sex of the E and the attitude of the S (see Figure 1). There 
were no other significant variables. An arcsin transformation of the change 
scores was done to obtain linearity (18). 

With a male E, nine out of 10 traditionalist Ss showed a drop in systolic 
blood pressure to within 6 mm of Hg. of the resting state, whereas 10 out 
of 10 liberated Ss showed a rise in systolic blood pressure. 

With a female E, eight out of 10 traditionalist Ss showed a retention or 
rise in systolic blood pressure, whereas 10 out of 10 liberated Ss showed a 
drop in systolic blood pressure to within 6 mm of Hg. of the resting state. 
Therefore, out of 40 Ss, there were three traditionalist Ss who did not 
conform, 

The mean systolic blood pressure scores for the four main groups (col- 
lapsed for status) of Ss are shown in Figure 2. Special attention should be 
drawn to the comparable magnitude of the drop in systolic blood pressure 
for traditional Ss with a male E and liberated Ss with a female E. 

An analysis of variance to determine the effect of the three variables on 
the initial blood pressure measurements revealed significant scores for the 
sex of the E (F = 25.59, p < .05), the status of the E (F = 6.33, p < .05), 
and the interaction of the status and sex of the E (F = 4.48, p < .05). The 


ee 
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t a significant variable. Analysis of 
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with a dramatic increase in systolic 
this to be the case. If one were to 
hysiological response to harassment 
€ to account for two possible sources 
lectrosphygmograph (+2.5) and the 
Ss, then 24 Ss met this criterion. Of 
With a mean rise of 25.4 mm of Hg. 

ated Ss with a mean rise of 20.3 mm 


the resting state measures, however, 

Not all Ss responded to harassment 
blood pressure, nor would one expect 
adopt a very stringent criterion for ар 
of 10 mm of Hg. above the resting stat 
of error, the standard error of the e 
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of Hg. with an SD of 8.6. The ¢ test was not significant. Of those 16 Ss 

who did not meet this criterion of physiological response to harassment, the 

mean rise of the traditionalist Ss was —1.6 mm of Hg., and the mean rise 
Fe of the liberated Ss was —2.7 mm of Hg. Nevertheless, in spite of these 16 
Ss, the overall analysis of variance was highly significant. 

Figure 3 not only demonstrates Hokanson's theoretical/empirical model, 
but presents, in fact, the data from the present study. With the 16 “nonreac- 
tive" Ss parcelled out, the differential reaction to a superior as opposed to 
an equal is dramatically different in the direction of change. 

A chi square analysis of negative versus positive feelings expressed in the 
story completion form (13) did not differentiate between the two role 
concept attitudes. Neither were the two groups of 5s differentiated on the 
basis of age, marital status, number of children, or occupation. 
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THE THREE REACTION PATTERNS OF SYSTOLIC BLOOD PRESSURE RESPONSE 
T = traditional; L = liberated. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the physiological measure of behavior showed that both 
traditionalist and liberated Ss demonstrated a strong dichotomous sexist 
bias toward the E. According to the Hokanson model, the traditional Ss’ 
behavior indicated that they viewed the male E as a superior, whereas the 
liberated women viewed the female E as a superior. The three exceptions 
to this tendency were all traditionalist Ss whose behavior indicated that 
they were more liberated than their responses to the attitude questionnaire 
would have predicted. 

Differential responses on the questionnaire indicated that traditionalist 
Ss focussed on the need for marriage, the undesirability of casual sexual 
relationships, the importance of motherhood, and the maintenance of an 
attractive appearance for men. The liberated Ss rejected these items and 
emphasized the need for equality in such areas as the realization of career 
ambitions, family responsibilities, and sexual behavior. Many of the cur- 
rent issues, such as equal opportunity for political office, job equality, 
abortion, and equal educational opportunities, were items on which both 
liberated and traditionalist women agreed. This latter finding might ac- 
count for the fact that, contrary to Horner’s (13) results, neither 
traditionalist nor liberated Ss demonstrated a “motive to avoid success” in 
the projective test. 

Although none of the statements in the attitude questionnaire provided 
Ss with an opportunity to express a bias toward female superiority, behav- 
iorally all liberated Ss rejected the egalitarian view of the sexes. A profe- 
male bias has been found by Levenson et al. (15) using Goldberg’s (7) 
experimental model and by Hough and Allen (14) using the Bogus Pipeline 
paradigm. 

The contradictory findings in the literature regarding the perceived in- 
feriority of women by other women in the West may be reconciled, in part, 
by considering the heterogeneity of the S populations. The present data 
demonstrate that Ss holding extreme opposing attitudes towards the wom- 


an's role behave differentially toward both sexes in a situation involving 
physiological arousal. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT, SELF-ESTEEM, 
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SUMMARY 


This study examined the relationship between social self-concept and 
popularity for 93 male and female seventh, eighth, and ninth graders. It 
also assessed ability to make accurate social judgments and social self- 
esteem as a function of self-concept. The results revealed a moderate 
relationship (r = .29) between self-concept and popularity. No evidence 
was found to suggest that cither self-esteem or ability to make accurate 


social judgments was related to accuracy of self-concept. 
a = 3 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Brookover, Thomas, and Paterson (1), Mintz and Muller (3), and Piers 
and Harris (6) report low positive correlations (.2 to .4) between academic 
achievement and self-concept of school performance. These data may be 
viewed as supportive of the notion that self-concept is related to and 
possibly influences school achievement. However, a slightly different in- 
terpretation is that as a group, school-aged children exhibit somewhat 


inaccurate self-descriptions of their school performance. 


pa The present study investigates the accuracy of social self-concepts of 
junior high students by examining the relationship between self- 
descriptions of peer relations and actual popularity within a group of peers. 

It also attempts to determine whether those students with accurate social 
self-concepts indicate greater social self-esteem and more accurately iden- 

+ tify those peers who like them than do students with inaccurate self- 


concepts. - 
~* Received in the Editorial Office ро ан 1977, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, Copyright The J Press. 
| Requests for reprints should be sent to Muller at the address shown at the end of 
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B. METHOD 


A self-concept/self-esteem test and two sociometric questionnaires were 
administered to each of 93 seventh, eighth, and ninth graders enrolled in 
three choral music classes. 


1. Subjects 


A total of 57 females and 36 males were tested in the three classes. The 
first class consisted of beginning girls chorus with 37 students, the second a 
beginning boys chorus with 33 students, and the third was an advanced 
mixed chorus with 33 students. 


2. Materials and Procedures 


а. Self-concept. Self-concept and self-esteem were measured with the 
Self-Descriptive Inventory [SDI (5)], an experimental revision of the Pri- 
mary Self-Concept Inventory (4). The SDI was designed to measure self- 
concept and self-esteem in four independent areas or factors: physical 
maturity, peer relations, academic success, and school adaptiveness. It 
consists of a series of 24 illustrations depicting children in both positive and 
negative roles. Below each illustration is a “happy face” and a “sad face” 
along with the words “happy” and “sad.” The student is given a brief oral 
description of what the illustration is depicting and is asked to circle the 
figure which is most like himself. He is then asked to mark the face below 
the illustration which indicates how he feels about being that way. There 
are six illustrations per factor. The test yields two scores for each of the 
four factors: a self-concept score and self-esteem score, The self-concept 
score indicates the number of times the student selected a figure portraying 
the more positive role (more mature child, more socially accepted child, 
more academically successful child, or more school adaptive child). The 
self-esteem score indicates the number of times the student reported being 
happy with the way he described himself. 

Each of the peer relations illustrations contained two groups of children: 
a relatively larger group of three to eight people and a relatively smaller 
group of one to three people. A typical description of an illustration would 
identify children in the larger group as usually having many friends with 
whom to associate and children in the smaller group as not having many 
friends or as being “left out.” If a student selected a child in the larger 


group as being most like himself, he was given a self-concept score of “1” 


on that item. If he selected a person in the smaller i 
a 
score of “0.” group, he was given 


м 
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Initial factor analysis of data collected from approximately 800 students 
in grades six through nine indicates the test has a stable factor structure 
conforming to the hypothesized structure. Almost all items load .5 to .8 on 
the appropriate factors. The consistently high loadings of items on hypoth- 
esized factors indicate that the test has good construct validity. Split-half 
reliability (Spearman-Brown) is .77.? 

b. Popularity, Each student was given two lists of the names of the 
people in his class. On the first list he was asked to indicate those people he 
liked. On the second he indicated those people who he thought would say 
that they liked him. From these lists, four measures were obtained on each 
individual: Actual Popularity Index (API), Perceived Popularity Index 
(PPI), Accuracy of Social Judgment-1 (ASJ-1), and Accuracy of Social 
Judgment-2 (ASJ-2). 

The Actual Popularity Index was calculated as the number of people 
who said they liked the person, divided by the total number of other people 
in the class. Thus, if there were 35 people in the class, and if 19 of the 34 
other people reported they liked Joe, Joe’s API would be 19/34 or .56. 

Perceived Popularity Index was calculated in essentially the same way, 
except that the number of people the individual indicated would report 
liking him was divided by the number of other people. Thus, if Joe had 
said 12 of 34 other people in the class liked him, his PPI was 12/34 or .35. 

c. Social judgment. Accuracy of Social Judgment-1 was calculated as the 
number of those people who, the individual said, liked him and who 
actually reported that they liked him, plus the number of people the 
individual did not indicate as liking him who also failed to indicate that 
they liked him. The resulting value was then divided by the number of 
other people in the class. For example, if Joe said 12 people liked him but 
only eight of those 12 actually reported that they liked him, and of the 22 
Joe did not mark as liking him, 15 also did not report liking Joe, Joe's 
ASJ-1 score would be (8 + 15)/34 or .68. 

Accuracy of Social Judgment-2 was calculated as the number of people 
who, the individual said, would like him and who actually did report liking 
him, divided by the total number of people he said would like him. Thus, 
Joe's ASJ-2 score was 8/12 or .67. 

d. Accuracy of self-concept. When a student's peer relations self-concept 
was consistent with his API, he was said to have an accurate social 


? The validity and reliability of the Self-Descriptive Inventory are currently being assessed 
by Donald T. Larned, Department of Counseling and Educational Psychology, New Mexico 
pate URDU The results of this work should be available as a Doctoral dissertation by 

arch, 1978. 
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self-concept. When these two measures were not consistent, self-concept 
was said to be inaccurate. That is, if peer relations self-concept and API 
were both high or both low, the self-concept was said to be accurate; if one 
was high and the other low, self-concept was said to be inaccurate. Four 
groups of individuals were identified: high self-concept/high API; low self- 
concept/low API; high self-concept/low API; and low self-concept/high 
API. These groups constituted a 2 X 2 analysis of variance design with 
independent variables of self-concept and popularity. 

Self-concept scores of 5 or higher and API scores of 74 or higher were 
defined as high. Self-concept scores of 3 or lower and API scores of 66 or 
lower were considered low. These values were selected after inspection of 
the data. They produced the greatest point spread between groups while 
keeping the number of subjects per cell greater than 10. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
l. Social Self-Concept and Popularity 


Table 1 presents the Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients 
between the eight SDI scales, the four sociometric scales, and sex (F — 0, 
M = 1). The coefficient of primary interest is the correlation between peer 
relations self-concept and actual popularity. These data suggest that this 
relationship was moderate (r — .29, P < .05) and consistent with the re- 
sults of Brookover et al. (1), Mintz and Muller (3), and Piers and Harris (6). 
As a group, these junior high students tended to have only moderately 
accurate social self-concepts. However, one finds few situations in the 
School or social environment in which children receive systematic instruc- 
tion in forming accurate social self-concepts. That is, 
exposed to situations requiring or teaching the skills involved in the accu- 
rate description of one's own social behavior and its impact. It would seem 
that accurate self-description is a fairly complex skill which is not likely to 


appear spontaneously in the absence of a well-designed instructional pro- 
gram. 


children are rarely 


pt and actual popularity raises some 
with the finding of Jones and Bayley 


У. X 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SELF-DESCRIPTIVE INVENTORY SCALES, THE SOCIOMETRIC SCALES, AND SEX 
School 
Physical adaptive- 
maturity ness Scores 
Scale sc SE 5С SE Sex M SD 
Self-Descriptive Inventory 
Physical maturity 
Self-concept (SC) 1.00 —.08 2.75 2.10 
Self-esteem (SE) .00 1.00 10 4.72 1.64 
Peer relations 
SC —.16 .16 ize" 3.91 1.58 
SE 13 43* ERN 4.84 1.53 
Academic success 
10 A2 -13 1.99 1.79 
SE =15 -44* 11 3.95 1.94 
School adaptiveness 
sc .00 .01 1.00 SU] 2.31 1.96 
SE .02 .26* -19 1.00 —.09 4.75 1.50 
Sociometric 
Actual Popularity Index —.20 17 —.22* wll —.09 68 15 
Perceived Popularity 
Index —.14 11 512 —.07 2107 53 .25 
Accuracy of Social 
Judgment-1 —.04 .04 .16 —.03 .12 .68 .09 
Accuracy of Social 
Judgment-2 14 .03 —.07 —.08 .07 .78 .22 
жр < .05. 
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(2) that early maturing adolescents tended to be no more popular than late 
maturing adolescents. 

Finally, the negative correlations between sex and peer relations self- 
concept and sex and perceived popularity indicates a tendency for females 
to describe themselves as slightly more socially accepted and popular than 
do males. 


2. Accuracy of Social Self-Concept and Social Judgment 


The mean accuracy of social judgment scores (ASJ-1 and ASJ-2) for 
males and females in the four accuracy of peer relations self-concept groups 
are presented in Table 2. Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of variance was 
applied to both dependent variables. Neither analysis revealed a significant 
departure from homogeneity. A three factorial analysis of variance was 
applied to each of the dependent variables. The analysis of the ASJ-2 
scores indicated a significant popularity by sex interaction (F = 5.01, 
df = 1, 53, p < .05). No other significant main effects or interactions were 
detected in either analysis. 

Had accuracy of self-concept been associated with accuracy of social 
judgment, the high self-concept/high API group would have had higher 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND SDs OF Accuracy oF SOCIAL JUDGMENT (ASJ-1 AND ASJ-2) 
AND PEER RELATIONS SELF-ESTEEM (SE) SCORES FOR LOW AND 
HIGH SELF-CoNcEPT GROUPS 


Low actual popularity High actual popularity 


Peer relations 


self-concept M SD n M SD т 
Тоу 
i 
J-1 65.70 12.50 10 68.75 9.64 4 
ASH 78.60 19.55 10 79.05 15.19 f 
1 1.6 10 4 
Fo 1.75 1.50 
-1 65.80 6.38 5 68.86 11.31 
(OE ов 18.34 5 86.76 102 
{ 3 D 
v. 2.45 5 4.43 .98 
Ја 73.80 10.33 5 67.57 7 
А5 76.44 19.63 5 63.21 1931 1 
Female ; 45 5 5.71 49 » 
ASJ-1 62.14 10.88 7 7 
у 0.25 : 16 
ASH 75.36 23.09 7 86.24 14 16 
E 5.43 79 7 5.75 58 16 
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mean accuracy of social judgment than the high self-concept/low API 
group, and the low self-concept/low API group would have had higher 
mean accuracy than the low self-concept/high API group. This would have 
reflected itself in a significant self-concept by popularity interaction, Thus, 
accuracy of social judgment did not seem to be related to accuracy of peer 
relations self-concept. 

The significant popularity by sex interaction reflected the tendency of 
low popularity boys to make more accurate social judgments (ASJ-2) than 
high popularity boys, while low popularity girls made less accurate social 
judgments than high popularity girls. However, this finding must be re- 
garded as tentative in that sample sizes were small, and the effect did not 
appear with ASJ-1 scores. 


3. Accuracy of Self-Concept and Self-Esteem 


The mean self-esteem scores for males and females of the four accuracy 
of peer relations self-concept groups are also presented in Table 2. 
Bartlett’s test indicated a significant departure from homogeneity of vari- 
ance (x? = 30.01, df = 7, p < .05). The transformation, X' = tan [10 
(X + 1), yielded homogeneous variances. A three factorial analysis of 
variance was applied to the transformed data. This analysis yielded a 
significant peer relations self-concept main effect (F = 69.60, df = 1, 53, 
p < .05), and a significant self-concept by sex interaction (F = 4.28, 
df = 1, 53, p < .05). As with accuracy of social judgment, if self-esteem 
had been related to accuracy of self-concept, a significant self-concept by 
popularity interaction should have been detected. The significant self- 
concept main effect, however, indicates a direct relationship between peer 
relations self-concept and self-esteem. The higher the self-concept, the 
higher the self-esteem. The Pearson product-moment correlation between 
these two variables was .70 (p < .05). 

The self-concept by sex interaction was due to the low self-concept males 
having a slightly lower mean self-esteem than low self-concept females, 
while high self-concept males had a slightly higher mean self-esteem than 
high self-concept females. However, this effect was small and may not be 
replicable. 


4. Additional Findings 


The low correlations between each of the self-concept factor scores 
indicates that self-concepts can be organized into relatively independent 
areas or factors. The correlations between the self-esteem factor scores are 
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higher than are those for self-concept. This suggests that self-esteem was 
more area-diffuse than self-concept. Perhaps influencing self-esteem has a 
more diffuse effect. 

The negative correlation between school adaptiveness self-concept and 
peer relations self-concept is also interesting but hardly surprising for 
junior high school students. 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR, SUBORDINATE PERSONALITY, 
AND SATISFACTION WITH SUPERVISION*! 


Rutgers University 


IZzETTIN KENIS 


SUMMARY 


This study examined the possible influence of need for independence and 
authoritarianism of subordinates on their attitudes toward participative, 
considerate, and structuring superiors. The analyses were based on re- 
sponses of 126 male and 21 female first line bank supervisors at the branch 
level who completed personality measures based on the F Scale and the 
Vroom need for independence scale; the Vroom participation scale; Min- 
nesota job satisfaction questionnaire; and the Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire (consideration and initiating structure). The study found that 
need for independence and authoritarian personality of the first line super- 
visors modified the relationship between their satisfaction with supervision 
and leader participation and consideration. With respect to initiating struc- 
ture, however, the results were inconclusive. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Leadership has been one of the most intensively studied subjects in 
behavioral science. In spite of the tremendous amount of work done in the 
area there are still many questions that need to be answered. Up to the 
present, development of leadership theory has passed through three phases. 
In the period preceding World War II, scholars in the area were mainly 
concerned with identifying the personality traits that characterize effective 
leaders. Reviews of trait studies, however, have shown that their efforts 
were fruitless and that there is no single personality trait that is a consistent 
predictor of leadership (19). 

Consequently, in the late 1950's and in the 1960's the interest of scholars 
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shifted to identifying leadership styles and studying their effectiveness with 
respect to such end variables as subordinate performance and satisfaction. 
This effort resulted in’ the identification of many contrasting leadership 
styles. Some examples of these are as follows: democratic vs. autocratic 
leadership (9), consideration vs. initiating structure (20), employee-centered 
vs. job-centered leadership (10), theory X vs. theory Y (13), boss-centered 
vs. subordinate-centered leadership (21), relation-oriented vs. task-oriented 
leadership (5), and finally, directive, supportive, participative, and 
achievement-oriented leadership (7). Reviews of research studies concern- 
ing the effects of various leadership styles on subordinate performance and 
satisfaction have also shown inconclusive results (8, 11, 15, 27). For this 
reason, researchers and theoreticians have recently shifted their attention to 
studying the situational variables that mediate and modify the relationship 
between leadership behavior and subordinate response. Fiedler (5), for 
example, claims that the effectiveness of relation-oriented and task-oriented 
leadership styles is dependent on the “favorability” of the situation, which 
is determined by task structure, position power, and leader-member rela- 
tionship. Tannenbaum and Schmidt (21) suggest that effectiveness and 
appropriateness of certain leadership behavior depends on forces in the 
superior, forces in subordinates, and forces in the situation. Yukl (27), after 
reviewing the previous diversified approaches, attempted to develop a 
unified theory of leadership. He suggested that group performance is af- 
fected by subordinate motivation, skill level, and task-force organization 
which, in turn, are influenced by leader behavior and situational variables. 
He also claimed that the influence of leader behavior on subordinate 
satisfaction is dependent on subordinate preferences which are determined 
by subordinate personality and situational variables. His review of research 
studies led him to conclude that decision centralization (participation in 
decision making), consideration, and initiating structure represent three 

independent dimensions of leadership behavior. 
Bina Sea pus studied the influence of subordinate personality 
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that subordinates with higher need for independence and lower au- 
thoritarianism reacted more favorably to participation in decision making 
than subordinates with lower need for independence and higher au- 
thoritarianism. Other studies by McCurdy and Eber (12), Ross and Zander 
(14), Campion (3), and Weed, Mitchell, and Moffitt (25) also supported the 
contention that subordinates' personality influences their response to par- 
ticipation. Recently, two replications of the above mentioned Vroom study 
by Tosi (22) and Abdel-Halim and Rowland (1), however, failed to support 
these findings; the influence of subordinates' need for independence and 
authoritarianism on their response to participation was found to be insig- 
nificant. Other studies by Haythorn et al. (6), Dalton et al. (4), and Searfoss 
and Monczka (17) similarly found nonsupporting results. These conflicting 
findings raise some questions about the methodologies, variables, and 
measurements used in those studies. Most of the above studies used overall 
job satisfaction as an end variable. Job satisfaction has been found to be a 
complex variable with many dimensions, such as pay, promotion, co- 
workers, supervision, and work itself. The present study, then, examined 
the influence of subordinates' need for independence and authoritarianism 
on their response to participation, consideration, and initiating structure 
dimensions of leadership. Subordinate response was measured by satisfac- 
tion with supervision rather than overall job satisfaction, 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The sample consisted of branch first-line supervisors of banking organi- 
zations located in New York City, Philadelphia, and southern New Jersey. 
They represented the supervisors who work under the supervision of 
branch managers. Initially, 220 questionnaires were distributed. Of the 155 
questionnaires that were returned, eight were incomplete, leaving 147 (126 
male, 21 female) completed ones to make up the sample of the study. This 
represents 71 percent return which is quite substantial and representative. 


2. Measurement Instruments 


a. Personality scales. The scale used to measure authoritarian personal- 
ity of the Ss consisted of 16 items selected from the F Scale developed by 
Adorno et al. (2). The scale is reported to have a reliability coefficient 
ranging from .80 to .97. The scale to measure need for independence of the 
Ss was the shortened eight-item version of the 16-item scale used by Vroom 
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(23) who reported test-retest reliability of .61 for the long version and .86 
correlation between the scores of the short and long versions. Each item of 
both the F Scale and need for independence scale was given five possible 
answers, scored from 1 to 5. 

b. Leadership behavior scales. The participation in decision making 
scale to measure the perceived participative behavior of superiors (branch 
managers) was the same four-item scale used by Vroom (23); some changes 
were made in wording to fit the job situation of first-line bank supervisors. 
Vroom reported test-retest reliability of .63 for this scale. The consideration 
scale consisted of 17 items from the consideration subscale of the Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire (20). This scale measures behavior of 
superiors as perceived by subordinates with respect to mutual trust and 
respect for subordinates’ feelings and ideas. The test-retest reliability of the 
scale is reported to be .87. The initiating structure scale consisted of 13 
items from the initiating structure subscale of Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire. The scale reflects the perceptions of subordinates concern- 
ing the extent to which superiors direct their activities. The test-retest 
reliability of the scale is reported to be .75. Each item of the participation, 
consideration, and initiating structure scale in this study was given five 
possible answers scored from 1 to 5. 

с. Satisfaction with supervisor scale. This scale, which measures satis- 
faction of first-line supervisors with their superiors (branch managers), 
consisted of 10 items taken from the satisfaction with supervision portion of 
the job satisfaction questionnaire developed by the Industrial Research 
Center of the University of Minnesota (26). One additional item asking, “In 
general, how satisfied are you with your boss?” was included. The correla- 
tion between the scores on the 10-item scale and the scores on that one item 


was .81. Again, each item of this scale was given five possible answers, 
scored from 1 to 5. 


3. Procedure 


Correlations between scores on satisfaction with supervision and scores 
on three leadership behavior dimensions (participation, consideration, and 
initiating structure) were computed for two sets of three subdivisions of the 
sample. These subdivisions consisted of Ss whose personality scores fell 
into subranges (high, medium, and low) determined by dividing the total 
respective actual ranges of need for independence and authoritarianism 
scores into three approximately equal subranges. As expected, a majority of 
the Ss fell into the medium range, and smaller numbers fell into the high 
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and low ranges on each of the two dimensions. This phenomenon suggests 
that personality scores of Ss from one culture tend to fit an approximately 
normal distribution. 

The significance of the differences between the Pearson correlation 
coefficients were tested by first transforming the r’s into z values and then 
testing for the significance of difference between z's (18). 


C. RESULTS 
1. Authoritarianism and Satisfaction with Leader Behavior 


The correlations between satisfaction with supervision and participation 
for the three groups, as presented on Table 1, are all positive and sig- 
nificant and, as expected, decline with increasing authoritarianism. This 
means that the first-line supervisors, whether high or low authoritarians, 
developed positive attitudes toward their participative superiors. However, 
authoritarian tendencies in the personalities of subordinates affected the 
degree of their satisfaction with participative leadership. The low au- 
thoritarians showed a significantly greater satisfaction with participative 
superiors than the high authoritarians. Therefore, it can be concluded that 
authoritarianism of subordinates affected the degree of their satisfaction 
with participative superiors significantly. 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SATISFACTION WITH SUPERVISION AND PARTICIPATION, 
CONSIDERATION, AND INITIATING STRUCTURE FOR PERSONS WITH DIFFERENT 
DEGREES 01 AUTHORITARIANISM AND NEED FOR INDEPENDENCE 


r Satisfaction with supervision 


Score Partici- Consider- Initiating 
Scale range n pation“ ation” structure* 
Authoritarianism 
Total group 24-66 147 152* .74* 32" 
1. Low 24-37 29 ap sd .79* eam 
2. Medium 38-51 91 -40* $039 ‚35* 
3. High 52-66 27 57 .42* 377 
Need for independence 
Total group 19-37 147 :52* .74%* 132^ 
4. Low 19-25 36 .20 .68* .16 
5. Medium 26-31 88 .49* .76* E 
6. High 32-37 23 .63* .80* ‚31* 


Note: Differences between the following groups are significant at .05 level: 
5] vs. 2, 1 vs. 3, 4 vs. 5, 4 vs. 6, 5 vs. 6. 

> 1 vs. 2, 1 vs. 3, 2 vs. 3, 4 vs. б. 

* 4 vs. 5, 5 vs. 6. 

* p < .05. 
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The evidence for the influence of authoritarianism on satisfaction with 
considerate leadership is also clear, as can be seen in Table 1. The correla- 
tions between satisfaction of subordinates with supervision and considerate 
behavior of superiors decrease significantly with each increase in the range 
of subordinates’ authoritarian tendencies. The high correlations for all 
three groups indicate, in general, that the first-line supervisors preferred 
more considerate managers. However, the more authoritarian the subordi- 
nate’s personality the less marked was his satisfaction with considerate 
leadership. 

The correlations between satisfaction with supervision and initiating 
structure are relatively low both for the three groups and for the sample as 
a whole. This means that the first-line supervisors developed weak but 
positive attitudes toward their structuring superiors. As Table 1 shows, the 
influence of authoritarianism on the satisfaction of supervisors with their 
structuring superiors is not significant. 


2. Need for Independence and Satisfaction with Leader Behavior 


The influence of need for independence on the relationship between 
satisfaction with supervision and participation is significant and in the 
expected direction. As Table 1 shows, for each increase in the range of 
need for independence there is a significant increase in the correlation 
between satisfaction with supervision and participation. Therefore, it can 
be stated that subordinates with a high need for independence were more 
satisfied with participative superiors than subordinates with a low need for 
independence. 

The influence of need for independence on the relationship between 
considerate behavior of superiors and satisfaction of subordinates with 
supervision is again significant and in the expected direction (Table 1). As 
the need for independence scores increase, the correlations between consid- 
eration and satisfaction with Supervision also increase. The correlations for 
the high and low need for independence groups are significantly different. 
These results lead to the conclusion that subordinates with high need for 


independence were more satisfied with considerate superiors than subordi- 
nates with low need for independence. 
As Table 1 shows, 


ME and the correlation ium 
group is higher than for either of the extremes, C 
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3. Combination of Authoritarianism and Need for Independence 


The combined influence of need for independence and authoritarianism 
on the relationship between satisfaction with supervision and three dimen- 
sions of leadership behavior was studied by computing correlations for 
three subgroups: high authoritarianism and low need for independence, 
medium authoritarianism and medium need for independence, and low 
authoritarianism and high need for independence. The number of 55 falling 
into these three ranges (21, 14, and 14, respectively) constitutes only 
one-third of the total sample. The remaining Ss fall into the various 
combinations of need for independence and authoritarianism. No trend is 
evident from these other combinations. 

As Table 2 shows, the correlation between participation and satisfaction 
with supervision for the group with low authoritarianism and high need for 
independence (.85) is significantly greater than the correlation for the group 
with high authoritarianism and low need for independence (.12). Even 
though the trend of correlations is not a smooth one, it can be concluded 
that the Ss with a high need for independence and low authoritarianism 
were more satisfied with participative leadership than were Ss with low 
need for independence and high authoritarianism. 

The trend of correlations between consideration and satisfaction. with 
supervision, as shown in Table 2, also shows that Ss with low au- 
thoritarianism and a high need for independence were more satisfied with 
considerate superiors than were Ss with high authoritarianism and low 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SATISFACTION WITH SUPERVISION AND PARTICIPATION AND 
SuPERIOR’S CONSIDERATION FOR PERSONS WITH DIFFERENT DEGREES OF 
AUTHORITARIANISM AND NEED FOR INDEPENDENCE 


y Satisfaction with supervision 


Scale n Participation" Consideration” 
Total group 147 Pih .74* 
1. High authoritarianism/ 
low need for independence 21 12 .29 
2. Medium authoritarianism/ 
medium need for independence 14 .07 .66* 
3. Low authoritarianism/ 
high need for independence 14 .85* .92* 


Note: Differences significant at .05 level: 
а 1205. 3, 2 05. 3. 

b 1 us. 2, 1 vs. 3, 2 vs. 3. 

* Significant at .05 level. 
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need for independence. The correlations increase significantly with every 
change in the range of personality scores. 

With respect to the relationship between initiating structure and satisfac- 
tion with supervision, no definite trend in correlations was detected. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results support the argument that the personalities of subordinates 
have a moderating effect on their response to leadership styles. In a survey 
of bank branch first-line supervisors, considerate and participative behav- 
iors by superiors were found to be more effective with respect to increasing 
the satisfaction of subordinates who had a higher need for independence 
and lower authoritarianism than of subordinates with a lower need for 
independence and higher authoritarianism. With respect to structuring 
behavior of superiors, however, the results were inconclusive. 

The results of this study support the findings and conclusions of Vroom 
(23) with respect to participation and extend similar conclusions for leader 
consideration, even though the study is not a replication of Vroom’s work. 
Vroom used the criterion of job satisfaction (attitudes toward work) as an 
independent variable, whereas the present study used satisfaction with 
supervision. Job satisfaction is a product not only of supervision but also of 
pay, co-workers, company, and the work itself (24). Therefore, the conclu- 
sions of this study cannot be extended to include total job satisfaction. 
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SUCCESSIVE COGNITIVE PROCESSES IN THE ALPHABETIC 
RECALL OF LABELLED PICTURES*! 


The University of British Columbia 
RONALD F. JARMAN 


SUMMARY 


The choice and effectiveness of successive processes in recall were stud- 
ied with the use of an alphabetic-positional mnemonic. Ss were 103 boys 
and girls in grades three, five, and seven. The memory stimulus was a set 
of 26 labelled pictures, each corresponding to a letter of the alphabet in a 2 
(alphabetic-random vs. alphabetic-positional) x 2 (prior vs. postcueing) 
factor combination. As hypothesized, both grade and position facilitated 
recall significantly (р < .05). In contrast to hypotheses, neither cueing nor 
the grade by position interaction was significant. Results were discussed in 
terms of the possible usefulness of the alphabetic technique in future 
developmental memory research. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent experimental research on memory in children has emphasized the 
need for a distinction between choice of cognitive Strategies and ability in 
processing (3). The assessment of the choice of a Cognitive strategy is 
particularly important in revealing the nature of self-initiated or habitual 
organizational processes in memory. Ability in processing, using a particu- 
lar strategy on the other hand, likely reveals the combined effects of 
processing speed and the contents of long-term memory. Short-term mem- 
ory capacity appears to have been ruled out as a factor contributing to 
processing ability, both developmentally (4) and in terms of levels of 
intelligence (2). 

This distinction between the choice of a cognitive Strategy and processing 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 14, 1977, and ublished i i 
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capabilities also has been implied in recent individual differences research, 
specifically in the model of simultaneous and successive syntheses (5). In 
their discussion of memory, Das et al. (5) suggest that mnestic processes 
can be classified into sequence-dependent successive varieties and semispa- 
tial simultaneous varieties. These processes are defined operationally by 
factor analysis, and distinguished from a planning and decision-making 
function which determines, in part, the use of one or the other process in a 
given memory task. A distinction is drawn also in this model, therefore, 
between decisions concerning an appropriate strategy and facility with a 
strategy. 

The present study is concerned with both the choice and effectiveness of 
successive processes in the recall of labelled pictures. An alphabetic 
mnemonic was used as a method of inducing the use of cognitive strategies. 
The alphabetic technique pairs words and pictures to be recalled with 
corresponding letters of the alphabet, such as Apple, Balloon, Cards, etc. 

Four hypotheses were tested with this technique. First, it was hypothe- 
sized that the effect of the mnemonic would be greater in a condition of 
alphabetic-positional presentation of stimulation than in a condition of 
alphabetic-random presentation. In the alphabetic-positional presentation, 
the order of the alphabet determines the presentation of the stimuli. Given 
this well-learned and ordered successive set of cues, recall should be higher 
than for random presentation (8). 

Second, it was hypothesized that prior knowledge of the nature of the 
positional and random alphabetic cues would increase recall relative to a 
condition of no prior knowledge. It was assumed that memory performance 
in many tasks is determined by the interaction between choice and effec- 
tiveness of cognitive strategies, as noted earlier. Further, the effects of 
choice should be maximized in a one-trial recall task, where the use of an 
effective strategy must be contemporaneous with its development. Thus, 
knowledge of alphabetic cues should assist in recall in tasks of this type- 
: Third, an increase in performance by grade was hypothesized. This 

increase, as suggested Previously, would be due to the combined effects of 
developmental increases in the speed of memory processes and in the 
contents of long-term memory. 
ee that an interaction would be found for grade 
organizational strate: X wem s uf кйш order SONS ee choice of an 
positional (Pow dex e Increase in effectiveness with age. For ш 
Mene need NOM with age should be reduced because organi- 
о be recalled is minimized. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Ss were drawn from three classrooms within each of grade three (n = 
33), grade five (n = 32), and grade seven (n = 38). There were more boys 
than girls in the sample, but sex was used as a blocking variable in 
assignment to assure proportionality of sex within experimental conditions. 
Pupils were from an elementary school located in an upper-middle income 
suburb and were randomly assigned within grade to one of four conditions: 
(a) alphabetic random with post-only cueing; (b) alphabetic random with 
prior-post cueing; (c) alphabetic-positional with post-only cueing; and (d) 
alphabetic-positional with prior-post cueing. 


2. Materials 


Materials were 26 words and their corresponding 26 pictures taken from 
Freedman and Perl (7). Each of the 26 words corresponded to one letter of 
the alphabet from A to Z. The words and pictures were presented together, 
with the words as labels for the pictures. Two presentation conditions were 
used. In the alphabetic-positional condition, the words and pictures were 
presented in four columns. Within these columns, the stimuli were pre- 
sented consecutively in alphabetic order from top to bottom of the leftmost 
column and then moved rightward to the next column top. In the 
alphabetic-random condition, the sets of pictures and words were arranged 
randomly on a sheet of paper. Most of the stimuli used in the conditions 
were simple and concrete, although a few were obscure, such as xylophone. 
The pictures for the alphabetic-positional condition are presented in Figure 
ШЛ 


3. Procedure 


Pupils were told that they would be playing a memory game, and they 
should try to do their best. Two types of cueing procedures were used with 
each of the presentation conditions. The first procedure was called prior- 
post cue. In this type Ss were informed both before and after exposure to 
the stimulus items about the respective ways in which the stimuli were 
presented, either alphabetic-positional or alphabetic-random. The second 
procedure was called post-only cue, in which Ss were informed of the type 
of presentation only after exposed to the stimuli and immediately prior to 
recall. 

All pupils were given three minutes to study the materials. At the end of 
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FIGURE 1 


STIMULUS SET USED ron ALPHABETIC-PosITIONAL CONDITION 
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this time, the materials were turned over and removed. Pupils were then 
given as much time as they needed to write down as many things as they 
could remember. They were given a sheet of paper with 26 response 
positions, and at the beginning of each position was a letter from A to Z 
corresponding to the first letter of one of the words in the set of stimuli. 


C. RESULTS 


Recall scores by grade, presentation condition, and cue type are given in 
Table 1. The maximum score was 26. One point was given for each label 
correctly recalled. Spelling errors were given credit, but synonymies were 
not accepted—e. g., “money” was not counted as a correct response for 
“quarter.” 

A nonorthogonal analysis of variance was conducted on the recall scores. 
Most of the main effects were significant. Recall increased significantly 
across the three grade levels, from 13.6 to 15.4 to 17.3 [F(2, 79) = 5.5, 9 < 
.05]. The alphabetic-positional condition was considerably higher (17.9) 
than the alphabetic-random (13.9) condition [F(1, 79) = 12.8, p < .05]. 
Prior-post cueing (16.1), however, was not significantly higher than post- 
only cueing (14.9). > 

Significant interactions were found between grade and presentation con- 
dition, and grade and cueing type, but differentially for males and females. 
The grade by sex by cueing type interaction was significant [F (2, 79) = 3.9, 
b < .05] Likewise, the more complex grade by sex by cueing type by 
presentation type was significant [F(2, 79) = 3.6, p « .05]. However, the 
patterns were such that only by extremely selective perception could they 


be interpreted to support the hypothesis. Thus, the grade interaction hy- 
pothesis was considered nonsupported. 


TABLE 1 
RECALL SCORES By GRADE LEVEL, CUEING ТҮРЕ, AND MNEMONIC TYPE (N — 103) 
Post-only Prior-post 

Alphabetic- Alphabetic- - Alphabetic- Alphabetic- 

Grade level random positional random positional 
Grade 3 9.0 15.7 14.6 17.4 
Grade 5 15.0 16.8 12.5 17:1 
Grade 7 16.3 17.8 16.5 19.3 


Note: Maximum score — 26. 
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D. Discussion 


The first hypothesis, concerning the effect of alphabetic-positional as 
compared to alphabetic-random presentation, was supported by the results. 
Recall was significantly higher for the positional presentation. This finding 
is consistent with the emerging trend in memory research which indicates 
that recall is maximized under conditions of recall of original serial order. 
The present study indicates that with further systematic research, this 
finding on serial order may be generalized beyond short-term memory tasks 
as used in previous studies, to include tasks of greater memory load and 
time duration as in the present research. 

In addition, the support of the first hypothesis clarifies the fundamental 
advantage of using an alphabetic mnemonic paradigm in the study of 
memory processes. Previous studies using this technique for recall of words 
have produced mixed results. Some researchers have found that alphabetic 
organization of a list of unrelated words facilitates free recall (1, 11). 
Others, however, have found the effect to be weak and overshadowed by 
other task characteristics, such as semantic clustering (9, 10). The inves- 
tigator in the present study added the factor of positional and random 
presentation on the assumption that the major use of this mnemonic is the 
investigation of successive cognitive processes (5) in recall of extensive lists 
of information. The results of this study indicate that the positional and 
random conditions are significant determinants of recall performance, and 
therefore these types of presentation should be included in the use of this 
mnemonic in future investigations. 

The second hypothesis, concerning the effects of prior knowledge of the 
positional and random ordering of the cues, was not supported by the data. 
The magnitude of the means was in the predicted direction, but prior 
knowledge did not significantly increase recall. Apparently the alphabetic 
Structure of the information to be recalled was quite evident to most Ss. 
Effects of this type would likely appear with younger Ss, where self- 
initiated organizational strategies are not so prevalent (6). 

The third hypothesis was that an increase in performance should be 
found with increasing grade levels. This hypothesis was supported. The 
fourth hypothesis, however, concerning an interaction between grade and 
presentation condition, did not receive support. Collectively, 
appear to indicate that the primary cognitive processes invi 
alphabetic recall task in terms of grade level changes are 
speed of memory processes and the contents of long- 
processes can be facilitated by positional organiza: 


these results 
olved in the 
dependent on 
term memory. Memory 
tion of information, but 
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this effect was general to all age levels for the age range represented in the 
present investigation. 

The general conclusion of this study is that use of the alphabetic 
mnemonic in its positional and random forms is a useful paradigm for 
distinguishing between choice and effectiveness of successive memory pro- 
cesses. The present study suggests that these two types of presentation 
assess the choice of organizational processes, and these processes them- 
selves increase in effectiveness with age. Two particularly significant fea- 
tures of the alphabetic paradigm are its familiarity to young children and 
its potential for use with large quantities of information. These two fea- 
tures together highly commend the use of the paradigm for further devel- 
opmental research into the choice and effectiveness of successive processes 
in children’s recall. 
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SUMMARY 


-1' . Two hundred and seventy-five drivers who had been required by court 
: order to attend a Defensive Driving Course (DDC) were compared on six 
posttreatment driving measures obtained from archival data with 275 
‘drivers who also had had a court appearance and standard treatment. The 
DDC group showed greater reductions in serious and accident-promoting 
convictions but no greater reduction in accidents when compared with the 
standard treatment comparison group. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Driver education in its many forms has gained wide support from the 
community and the mass media, as well as political decision-makers in 
many countries, as one means by which the safety of road travel can be 
improved. This support is probably due in part to the perceived ineffec- 
tiveness of other measures, such as punishment and advertising, and the 
„apparent face validity of driver education as a counter measure. 
gm One approach to driver education which has enjoyed considerable sup- 
ortin many countries is the Defensive Driving Course (DDC). The DDC 
bnsjets of eight one-hour sessions (or four two-hour sessions) which cover 
“following topics: (a) determining preventability of an accident; (b) how 
0 avoid a collision with a vehicle ahead; (c) how to avoid a collision with a 
vehicle behind; (d) how to avoid a collision with an oncoming vebicle; (e) 
how to avoid an intersection collision; (f) the art of passing and being 
passed; (g) the mystery crash; (t) how to avoid other common types of 
collisions. The student receives a course workbook which contains outlines 
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of each of the eight sessions, together with a copy of the appropriate road 
code. The workbook also contains sections for note-taking and several 
short questions to check progress. Each session consists of a lecture-type 
situation, with five short films dispersed among the eight hours, during 
which the student is told how to avoid accident-producing situations or 
how to reduce exposure to accidents. According to the introduction in the 
workbook, by the time the participant has completed this course he or she 
will have learned what defensive driving is, why and how various types of 
motor vehicle accidents occur, and what may be done to prevent them. 
Sweeping claims concerning the effectiveness of the DDC have been 
made. Support for the approach has come from insurance companies (5), 
traffic authorities, educational institutes, and politicians (11) in many coun- + 
tries. Much of the writing is of a promotional nature in which the effec- 
tiveness of the DDC is assumed rather than evaluated (5, 6). 
Evaluation studies investigating the effectiveness of DDC have shown 
mixed results (8, 9, 10). However, methodological problems with the stud- 
ies have rendered interpretations of their results difficult. O’Day (9) used 
mail questionnaires in his main study, but only 36.8% of the questionnaires 
were both returned and useable. No comparison group was used. Menzies 
et al. (8) compared the defensive driving course group, 95% of whom were 
volunteers, with the “average Manitoba driver.” The resulting volunteer 
bias rather than the course itself. very possibly was responsible fora greater 
reduction in accidents and violations in the DDC group. Planek, Ѕспираск 
and Fowler (10) documented the extent of the pretreatment differences in 
age, sex, miles driven per year, driving experience, and rate of volunteer- | 
Bnet a О wns быш чо те 
both completed th ad d né бораве), E s | 
ае group “The а bue responded to the questionnaire, ^ t- 
3 ree groups differed on all of these accide™ 
os variables, and this renders the conclusion that the DDC was 16 
ms for the reduced accident rates among the DDC group somewhat 
pect. 
that the results of n DP Seit 2 dm Brace vao not 
substantiated claims ones fi Se SA. her l 
: avor of the DDC. This report stands sharp!” | 
in contrast to that of Showalter (12) who said that detractors of DDC we™ 


attacking the onl : : e 
E 8 the only approach which offered something “concrete” in T0% 
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One of the methodological inadequacies of evaluation studies has been 
the failure to use comparison groups (7). The present study took advantage 
of an opportunity to make use of New Zealand Ministry of Transport and 
DDC records to conduct a study using one of the possible comparison 
groups. 


B. METHOD 


An opportunity arose to perform an evaluation study of the Defensive 
Driving Course in Christchurch, a city in the South Island of New Zea- 
land. There a report was kept of those drivers instructed to complete the 
DDC by order of the courts following some driving offense. Material 
obtained from archival records was used to form an experimental group 
and a matched standard treatment group in a before-after design which can 
be contrasted with before-after designs used by previous researchers (8, 9, 
10). 


1. Subjects 


a. Experimental group. The experimental group in this study was 
made up of 275 of the first 302 drivers in Christchurch who were required, 
by court order, to complete the DDC. Incomplete records accounted for the 
27 drivers eliminated from the sample. The experimental group, therefore, 
was not representative of the total driving population, and generalization 
from the results is necessarily limited. However, this is an important group 


; in terms of the socinl and medical costs of their previous driving records, so 


that any improvements in driving behavior from such Ss would appear to 
be a worthwhile gain. The names, addresses, and times of completion of 


the DDC were obtained from handwritten records held in the Ministry of 


Transport office in Christchurch. Microfilm copies of traffic accident re- 
ports? were then searched for accidents involving these drivers in the 12 
months prior to and after the DDC attendance. Twelve months after the 


' DDC was the maximum comparison time available when the study was 


carried out. 

b. Comparison group. It was assumed that the defensive driving 
group would have worse accident and conviction records than a group 
randomly selected from the general driving population. Thus a comparison 
group with a comparable accident and conviction record had to be chosen. 


——À— 

? The procedure for searching the traffic accident reports was quite detailed and lengthy. At 
the time of the study, accident records were not computerized. Details of the complete 
research procedure may be obtained by writing to Bruce D. Jamieson at the address shown at 
the end of this article. 
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From information contained in traffic accident reports, six drivers of simi- 
lar age and sex were matched with each driver from the DDC. This 
multiplication was necessary in order to obtain one driver who also 
matched the defensive driver’s prior conviction record, details of which 
were held, at the time, in the Central Drivers’ Register (CDR) in Wel 
lington, the capital city, 320 kilometers north of Christchurch. The two 
drivers from the six comparison possibilities who, from the results of the 
search of the CDR, most closely matched each DDC group member on the 
variables of age, sex, and prior driver record were identified, and on the 
basis of their conviction records one of these was selected to be the matched 
comparison group member. As a result of this method some of the match- 
ing was not perfect, but because of the low correlation between convictions 
and accidents found elsewhere (4) this was thought to be adequate. Acci- 
dent reduction must surely be the overriding aim of the defensive driving 
course, and conviction reduction, while desirable, is presumably of second- 
ary importance. To equate the groups in terms of driving convictions for 
other than accident cases, the demerit points file was used. In New Zea- 
land, many traffic offenses (e. g., excessive speed) result in the driver 
receiving demerit points which, if they total 60 or more during any 24 
month period, result in the driver being placed on the demerit points file. 
Drivers on the demerit points file could then be expected to have worse 
prior conviction records than the average driver, and in this they should 
approximate the prior records of the courts-referred defensive driving 
group. 

At this stage it was necessary to repeat the search of relevant regional 
traffic accident reports, held in Christchurch, to establish the accident 
records of the comparison group members obtained from the CDR in 
Wellington. Unfortunately this meant, because the accident comparison 
group had been completed before the Wellington sample had been col- 
lected, that the final comparison group had a higher total number of 
accidents before treatment than the experimental group. Because of the 
noncomputerized form in which accident and conviction records were kept 
at the time of the study and the fact that they were housed in different 
cities, cross-checking of the comparison group members obtained from 
Wellington would have been a formidable and expensive task. The 200 
comparison group members found from the CDR, who were intended to 
match the 200 nonaccident members of the experimental group, were later 
found to have been involved in a total of 30 accidents in the period 12 
months preceding the dates of the Defensive Driving Course. This meant 
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that, during the period, this comparison group had had 30 more before 
treatment accidents than the corresponding experimental group. 


2. Measures 


The main measure was the number of acccidents Ss in each group had, 
before and posttreatments. The remaining five measures were conviction 
measures, including those for serious offenses, taken from the official 
accident-promoting offenses list of the Ministry of Transport (see Appen- 
dix), and also one for any other traffic convictions (i. e., for nonaccident- 
promoting offenses). The serious offense conviction measure was then 
categorized into (a) serious offenses (i. e., those more likely to result in 
death or injury); (b) speeding offenses (as these are not consistently serious 
or nonserious); and (c) nonserious offenses. This gave six measures, as 
follows: 

1. Number of accidents. 


2. All accident-promoting offenses. These include all offenses listed in the Appendix. 
2.1 Serious offenses—that is, offenses that are most likely to result in injury or 
deatp (see the Appendix, offenses 1 to 3, 8 to 10, 12 to 16, 25 to 27, 42 and 

45). 

2.2 аы offenses—the remainder of the Appendix list excluding speeding 
offenses. 

2.3 Speeding offenses—a separate section for speeding offenses was thought neces- 
sary because they are never consistently serious or nonserious; these are rep- 
resented by offenses 17 to 23, 30, 36 to 41 in the Appendix. 

3. Nonaccident-promoting offenses. These include any traffic offense apart from those 
listed in the Appendix. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows that for the nonserious convictions (X? — .508, N.S.) and 
nonaccident-promoting convictions (x? = .052, N.S.) variables the match- 
ing of groups was successful. The remaining four variables showed 
between-group differences in pretreatment driving behaviors: accidents (x? 
= 6.532, p < .02), accident-promoting convictions (x? = 11.486, p < .001), 
serious convictions (x? = 13.215, p < .001), and speeding convictions (x? = 
24.614, p < .001). 

The Ss who were of most interest were those who had had accidents or 
convictions in the pretreatment period (i.e., the Ss listed in the first data 
column in Table 1). Comparisons between the two treatment groups were 
made in terms of the frequencies with which these violating drivers subse- 
quently improved or showed no improvement. These data are recorded in 
Table 2. 
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TABLE 1 
PRETREATMENT AND POSTTREATMENT FREQUENCIES ON SIX MEASURES OF DEFENSIVE 
Drivinc Course (DDC) AND STANDARD Groups (N = 550) 


Frequency 
Pretreatment Posttreatment 
Measures Present Absent Present Absent 
1. Accidents 
DDC 74 201 29 246 
Standard 103 172 30 245 
2. Accident- 
promoting 
convictions 
DDC 275 0 79 196 
Standard 252 23 102 173 
2.1 Serious 
convictions 
DDC 213 62 32 243 
Standard 173 102 38 237 
2.2 Nonserious 
convictions 
DDC 102 173 27 248 
Standard 93 182 36 239 
2.3 Speeding 
convictions 
81 194 37 138 
Standard 139 1 2 
3. Nonaccident- "s L E 
promoting 
convictions 
DDC 44 231 4 
Stardard 47 228 3s 27 


Chi square analyses, corrected for continuity, showed no significant 
differences between the two groups on the accident (x? = .0039), nonseri- 
ous convictions (x? = .759), and nonaccident-promoting convictions vari- 
ables (x? = .5445). However, the DDC group improvement was sig- 
nificantly better than the Standard group improvement for the general 
me he ошон convictions variable (x? = 5.568, p < .02) and spe- 
cifically for serious convicti: pz i i 
ае я (х 4.057, р < .05) and speeding convic- 
: The data were also examined to discover the frequencies of drivers 
(including both pretreatment violators and nonviolators) whose accident 
and conviction records worsened during the posttreatment period. For each 
of the six measures the numbers of drivers whose performances worsened 
were low, in each case consisting of less than 10 percent of the total 
sample. When the two treatment groups were compared, the data showed 
that significantly more Standard drivers than DDC drivers had more 
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TABLE 2 
FREQUENCIES OF PRE-PosT TREATMENT IMPROVEMENTS FOR PRETREATMENT VIOLATING 
DRIVERS IN DEFENSIVE DRIVING CouRSE (DDC) AND STANDARD GROUPS 


Measures Improvement No improvement 
1. Accidents 
DDC 69 5 
Standard 97 6 
2. Accident- 
promoting 
convictions 
DDC 232 43 
Standard 191 61 
2.1 Serious 
convictions 
DDC 194 19 
Standard 145 28 
2.2 Nonserious 
convictions 
DDC 89 13 
Standard 76 17 


2.3 Speeding 
Convictions 


DDC 76 5 
Standard 113 26 
3. Nonaccident- 
promoting 
convictions 
DDC 39 5 
Standard 38 9 


Note: The total frequency for each row equals the number of drivers who showed the presence 
of accidents or convictions on the appropriate offense during the pretreatment period (see 
Table 1). 


accident-promoting convictions (DDC — 11, Standard — 31, x? = 9.305, p 
< .01); nonserious convictions (DDC = 11, Standard = 24, x? = 4.394, p 
< .05); and nonaccident-promoting convictions (DDC = 4, Standard = 21, 
x? = 10.728, p < .01). There were no differences between the groups on 
the three remaining variables. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Largely because of the method of data collection available to the re- 
searchers and the geographical separation of the data sources, the matching 
of prior driving records was not as successful as had been hoped. Because 
of the lack of information contained in Ministry of Transport files, any two 
drivers had often to be matched on the basis of equating one group member 
with one serious offense with a comparison group member with two or 
three less serious offenses. 
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The marked frequency reductions for all variables and both treatment 
groups for the 12 months following the treatment period shows the impor- 
tance of using at least a control or comparison group design when dealing 
with research of this nature. For example, had a comparison group not 
been used in the present study, the large reduction in accidents in the 12 
months following the DDC could have been attributed to the course per se, 
but from the comparison data and analyses (Table 2), it is apparent that 
the course itself accounted uniquely for little of the variance. The Standard 
treatment comparison group showed a similar reduction in accidents. 

In the Standard treatment group 97 Ss (94% of the possible) reduced 
their accident rates in the posttreatment period, compared with 69 Ss (98% 
of the possible) from the DDC group. This result suggests that both forms 
of treatment are having an effect on the accident rates of most drivers, and 
the more parsimonious explanations would attribute the reduction to the 
experiencing of an accident, statistical regression, or the subsequent court 
appearance and conviction. Certainly there is no evidence of any enhanced 
effect on accident reduction due to the DDC experience. 

In addition, there is no evidence from Table 2 of any DDC superiority 
for nonserious convictions or for nonaccident-promoting convictions. How- 
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A reduction in serious violations following the course with a less pro- 
nounced reduction in accidents appears to be a common finding in studies 
of other forms of driver re-education (1, 2, 3). Such results are not surpris- 
ing. Most driver re-education programmes are interventions at an attitudi- 
nal level, with primarily cognitive and affective material. There is ample 
evidence (13) that the relationships between attitudes and overt behaviors 
are complex and mediated by a number of personal factors (e.g., competing 
motives, abilities, habits, activity levels, prior experiences of attitude- 
behavior setting) and situational factors (e.g., norms, relative privacy of 
the behavior, and the alternative behaviors that are possible). Many 
accident-promoting behaviors (i.e., those that could potentially contribute 
to an accident) do not result in accidents. Similarly, accidents often occur 
in the absence of such behaviors, frequently from a combination of several 
factors that are very largely outside the driver’s control. We might expect a 
relatively close link between an appropriate attitude and some accident- 
promoting behavior (e.g., driving in a dangerous manner), but not between 
the same attitude and some measure of accidents. 

There is some suggestion from the results of the present study that the 
DDC treatment may have been effective in terms of attitudinal interven- 
tion. It could be argued that the three conviction variables that showed 
enhanced DDC effects include driving behaviors (e.g., speeding, driving 
while intoxicated, dangerous driving, driving a mechanically defective 
vehicle, and failure to give way) where an attitudinal component can 
predict more variance in the criterion behavior than is the case with the 
accident variable. If these conviction variables are more amenable to 
attitudinal manipulations, then we could expect DDC experience to pro- 
duce some effects additional to alternative treatments with respect to such 
variables. It is not unreasonable to assume that a court plus DDC treat- 
ment is a stronger attitudinal manipulation than court plus say the award 
of demerit points. But DDC experience does not have an enhanced effect 
on driver psychomotor skills, nor can it reduce the influence of possible 
nondriver situational factors, such as intersections design, which may 
contribute to an accident. Finally, it will be of little relevance in influenc- 
ing nonaccident-promoting offenses, such as exceeding parking limits. 

It is our view that those who seek support for driver re-education 
systems such as DDC must recognize the limitations of attitudinal-level 
interventions. These may have some utility for the large group within the 
driving population who are not dealt with by the courts, by improving 
what are usually already favorable driver attitudes. They may also effect 
some improvement in the attitudes of drivers who have been assigned to 
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the DDC by court decision. But it is unlikely that any form of attitudinal 
intervention can have a direct effect upon accident rates. Accident rate 
measures are going to be confounded not only by factors mediating the 
attitude-behavior relationship, but also by environmental variables rele- 
vant to the particular accident situation. 

The results of this study point to the need for more and better evaluation 
studies on all forms of driver education, with more groups than were 
employed in the present study. Our results with court offenders suggest 
that the DDC appears to facilitate the reduction of serious convictions 
while having at best no superior effects on accident rates relative to other 
treatments. The results of similar studies suggest that more than the driver 
re-education methods which have been studied are needed to reduce acci- 
dent rates. Should the findings of this study be supported by others, then 
some thought should be given to whether or not the resources involved 
should be used to find alternative and more successful means of reducing 


accidents, if that, rather than attitude change, is the aim of the supporting 
bodies. 


APPENDIX 
ACCIDENT-PROMOTING OFFENSES: NEW ZEALAND MiNISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


1. Driving while drunk. 
2. Intoxicated in charge of a motor vehicle. 
3. Breath test and blood alcohol offenses. 
4. Warrant of fitness offenses. 
5. Certificate of fitness offenses. 
6. Certificate of loading offenses. 
7. Exceeding certificate of loading. 
8. Reckless driving. 
- Driving in a dangerous manner. 
10. Driving at a dangerous speed. 
- Driving without reasonable consideration. 
12. Careless use of a motor vehicle. 
13. Overtaking offenses. 
14. Failure to keep left. 
15. Failure to yield right of way. 


16. Failure to stop in half clear road ahead, followii 
V E ad, following too close, 


situational speed limits 


special, or bridge limits, 
traffic lights, $ Т 


give way at 
26. Failure to give w. ШЕ se DIS stop; 


ply with road markings. 


t 


» 


1. 


12. 
13. 
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. All speeding infringements. 

. Cycling offenses. 

. Pedestrian offenses. 

. Passenger offenses. 

. Horse traffic offenses. 

. Motorcyclist riding without a safety helmet. 
. Provisional motorcyclist exceeding 30 m.p.h. 
. Exceeding 40 m.p.h. with trailer. 

. Exceeding 40 m.p.h. heavy motor vehicle. 
. Exceeding 50 m.p.h. bus or coach. 

. Driver exceeding 50 m.p.h. 

. Exceeding other limits. 

. Defective or no brakes. 

. Lighting offenses. 

. Failure to dip lights. 

. Mechanically defective or unsafe vehicle. 

. Trailer offenses. 
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SEQUENTIAL RESPONSE SHIFT RATE: A CORRELATE OF 
HUMAN ADAPTIVITY MEASURABLE WITH EXISTING 
PERSONALITY INVENTORIES* 


College of Education, Drake University 
ALLAN H. FRANKLE 


SUMMARY 


The rate at which Ss changed responses to successive personality inven- 
tory items was investigated. It was hypothesized that frequent shifts usu- 
ally reflect the capacity and motivation to respond differentially to different 
situations; or that, conversely, too few shifts show a perseverative tendency 
paralleling inadaptivity in real-life behavior. Eight separate groups (stu- 
dents in nursing, education, social work, and human services paraprofes- 
sionals) totaling 286 normal Ss were tested, and their shift rates were 
compared with supervisory ratings of practical performance. Lanyon’s 
Psychological Screening Inventory, Gough’s California Psychological In- 
ventory, or the Minnesota T-S-E were used to elicit shift rate or its 
approximate antithesis, linear perseveration. Results tended to confirm a 
moderate, sometimes curvilinear, relationship between shift rate and im- 
portant practical performance criteria. Sequential shift rate and persevera- 
tion are crude but meaningful behavioral measures relatively independent 
of conventional self-descriptive scores, demonstrating that ‘some inventories 
detect a previously unrecognized response variable related to general adap- 
tivity. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One basic attribute of living organisms is the capacity to respond to 
stimuli. Higher organisms have a more complex repertoire of discrimina- 
tive responses than lower organisms. Humans who adapt successfully to 
their physical and social environment generally employ more discrimina- 
tive, appropriate, and better-modulated responses than those who fail to 
cope. 

* Recommended by Joseph Zubin of the Editorial Board, received in the Editorial Office 


on October 19, 1977, and published immediately at Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright. 
by The Journal Press. 
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But the whole process of coping or adaptation is exceedingly complex, 
involving such functions as attention, perception, reasoning, memory, 
motivation, and various types of overt responses after the information 
input is processed. Most psychological tests attempt to measure some 
aspects of this interwoven network of functions and hence aim to assess 
certain facets of adaptivity. 

Perhaps the most familiar dimension of adaptivity is intelligence. But 
after decades of research and the development of countless instruments 
intended to assess general intelligence, it is still commonly found that scores 
within the broad normal range do not correlate highly with important 
nonacademic criteria of life success. Only scholastic performance seems to 
be usefully predicted with any consistency by intelligence tests. 

Adaptivity is employed here to denote a fusion of the capacity to adapt 
(adaptability) and the will to adapt (motivation), which in combination 
make up a propensity for dynamic adaptation. Some data will be presented 
later which suggest that adaptivity is not altogether a “trait” or fixed 
characteristic but may also be regarded as a “state,” 
efficiency, attention, motivation, interest, stamina, 
a period of time according to variations in extern, 
internal condition of the organism. 

High adaptivity may reflect good ego strength, appropriate object 
cathexis, keen awareness, vigorous physical health, and energy. Inadaptiv- 
ity might stem from weakness of reality contact, defective information 
internal turmoil, apathy, or an exces- 
cture which is incapable of adaptive, 


simply because 
etc. wax and wane over 
al circumstances and the 


least useful in some jobs, but for ] 
very talented along a specific line 
Conversely, Certain persons wi 
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But if there be such a dimension, and if this dimension is not synony- 
mous with intelligence as measured by conventional tests, how might it be 
с measured? Prolonged observation of a person amidst a great variety of 
circumstances might reveal his adaptivity and many other characteristics. 
But psychologists, recognizing the limited availability for assessment of 
most candidates for jobs or educational opportunities, are keen for sam- 
pling key aspects of behavior which, they hope, correlate with longer term, 
real-life behavior and performance. Hence we see the proliferation of 
manifold tests of abilities and personality characteristics. The practical 
question is this: Can an important component of general adaptivity be 
sampled short of the elaborate and expensive routines of the “assessment 
center"? 

Possibly it can. Perhaps it can even be done without special apparatus. 
More surprising still, it may be possible to obtain approximate measures of 
this state or characteristic by the use of certain available personality inven- 
tories or related instruments. Some preliminary research will be reported 
here which utilized conventional inventories unchanged in format or 
method of administration for measuring an aspect of adaptivity. The 
scoring procedure, however, is novel and departs radically from current 
methodology. 

This proposed technic for measuring adaptivity versus inadaptivity is 
based on the discovery of a response set not reported in Nunnally's (7) 
thorough review of recognized types. The main distinction is that the new 
method reported here analyzes a phenomenon that is a dynamic, sequential 
response set rather than an averaged bias, such as acquiescence, extreme 
response, social desirability, deviance, etc. 

1 It can best be understood if we conceive of personality inventory items as 
a multiplicity of miniature social situations, demands, challenges, threats, 
or miscellaneous stimuli to which the S is asked to make a series of 
responses. The range of these response options is usually restricted to 
“true-false,” *yes-?-no," “always-frequently-occasionally-seldom-never,” or 
some other format. Most of the widely used inventories are so designed that 
the normal person's answer sequence for successive items shifts fairly often 
from option to option. Even though two Ss may answer a particular item 
: in opposite directions, both will nevertheless oscillate to some extent 
through the gamut of choices available as they proceed through the test. It 
has generally been assumed that the principal determinant of an S’s re- 
sponse is the interaction between his personality characteristics and the 
content of each specific test item. The construction of respectable personal- 
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ity inventories is usually done with due regard for the Specific properties of 
each item: its semantic meaning, factorial loading, or statistical discrimina- 
tion between contrasting groups. 

This researcher, however, during the late 1940s happened to be scanning 
a large number of answer sheets for personality inventories and noted with 
some curiosity that the sequence of responses given by various Ss differed 
remarkably from the sequence of answers shown by other Ss, This phe- 
nomenon seemed relatively independent of the item content. Specifically, 
some Ss seemed to favor a rapid alternation between true and false ansv 
(e.g, TFFTFTFTTTFT F), while others were prone to long runs 
of the identical response (such as FF FF FF FT T ЕТТТ Т Т); 


Still others showed “rhythms,” such as pairing of successive answers (T T 
F ЕТ TF F) for short stretches of the test. These varied patternings were 
produced by different Ss in response to the very same items. To account for 
such trends or sequences purely or even largely on the basis of item content 
seemed nearly impossible. One sensed that some cyclic phenomenon was 
superimposing itself on the individuated responses to specific items 

The simplest distinction that could be made between different Ss in their 
dynamic sequential Tesponses to personality inventories was that between 
perseverative tendencies (or inertia) and continuous adaptation to the dif- 
ferences in successive items, Long runs of a single response option smacked 
of rigidity, which in extreme cases seemed analogous to the clinical man- 
ifestations of perseveration encountered in some organic and some schizo- 
phrenic patients. Persons who showed frequent alternations between re- 
items were assumed to be attempting to adjust 
timuli. A very high frequency of alternation, 


ih eres ases be attributed to restlessness or so-called 
change-seeking” impulses, Excessive alternation would not signify true 


adaptation to differential item content but might instead reflect random, 
diffuse behavior similar to the Scattering 
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the social realm this could manifest itself as insensitivity to the changing 
moods, tempi, attitudes, or expectations of other persons. It should be 
stressed, however, that as with most other dimensions of personality the 
optimüm is not necessarily the maximum. 

One might further hypothesize that different occupations could call for 
different optimum rates of alternation. Routine, repetitive work might be 
handled best by persons with low rates of shift, while jobs requiring 
frequent and rapid adaptation, versatility, or creativity might demand 
persons with higher shift frequencies. 

An S who is continuously and appropriately adjusting his responses to 
the different items of a personality inventory can be compared to the driver 
of a fine sports car skillfully following a tortuous road; or in a different 
sphere, compared to the tiny diamond stylus tip of a phonograph cartridge 
tracing the intricate groove modulations of a phono disc. An auto with poor 
*"roadability" encountering crisis conditions may end up in the ditch; a 
phono cartridge with low compliance mistracks the grooves and generates a. 
badly distorted signal. To what extent, if any, might inadaptive test-taking 
behavior generalize to weakness of adaptation to important everyday life 
situations? 


B. PROCEDURE 


Any of several available personality inventories may be employed and 
administered in the customary way, with the proviso that the 5 be asked to 
answer all the items in the order they appear. Although there are unques- 
tionably “instrument variables" which differ from inventory to inventory 
and which must be dealt with from a technical point of view, it seems 
likely that several different inventories will lend themselves to the ap- 
proach described. It is not yet known which are most efficient for this 
purpose. 

One technic of scoring is absurdly simple: Responses are taken in order, 
and one shift is scored each time the S changes his response from any one 
option to any other, the total score being a summation of sequential 
response shifts throughout the test. A closely correlated but not identical 
approach to scoring counts "runs" of identical consecutive responses and 
sums those that are four or longer (in a true-false format). This latter score 
provides a crude index of “perseverative tendency," the antithesis of adap- 
tivity. For example, a response sequence such as T FFFFTFTFFTT 
FTFTTTTTT FT would receive a score of 12 shifts. By scoring 
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cumulative perseveration (sum of runs of four or more) the count would 
reach 10. 

These new scores are, of course, obtained in addition to all the usual 
scores that can be derived from a given inventory by conventional scoring 
methods. Preliminary small samples suggest that the proposed scores corre- 
late about —.80 with each other (on a true-false test), while both show a 
rather low correlation with most conventional inventory scales. 

In order to find out whether the shift count and the perseveration score 
are actually related to any meaningful external criteria of behavior or 
achievement it was necessary to select groups of persons in essentially 
equivalent situations whose success in or adaptivity to these situations 
differed substantially. Because performance in fields dependent on inter- 
personal skills or social adaptability has generally shown minimal correla- 
tions with most psychological test scores, groups were obtained of students 
in several fields stressing human service. It was believed that this choice 
would constitute a rather stringent test of the “adaptivity” hypothesis. 


C. RESULTS 


The first two groups on which this concept was tested were graduate 
students in social case work, one consisting of 73 students at the School of 
Social Service Administration, the University of Chicago, the other of 21 
students at the University of Iowa School of Social Work. Each of these 
groups was tested near the time of admission to graduate study and 
followed forward for the duration of the program (approximately two 
years) or until the student discontinued. Field work grade point average 
(GPA)—excluding academic course grades—provided evidence of real-life 
performance in a professional setting. 

The measuring instrument was the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory by 
Evans and McConnell (1) which provided a five-point answer format J 
(always-frequently-occasionally-seldom-never) for the 150 items. A slight 
modification of the total shift count was chosen as a predictive index: the 
number of successive “pairs” of responses. The group was Gichotomized on 
this test variable into “high perseveration” versus “low perseveration” 


ы ы dependent variable was the cumulative field work GPA. ) 
€ biserial for the Chicago sample was —.63; for th i | 
—.44. Those students giving fewer pairs en 


| of successive responses using the 
same option tended to earn better field work grades. None of the three 
regular scores for Thinking, Social, à 


і : and Emotional Introversion- 
Extraversion showed a significant correlation with the field work perfor- 
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mance criterion, nor did scholastic aptitude scores. This was a follow- 
forward study yielding a predictive validity index. The above-mentioned 
results were first reported by the author in an unpublished paper (2), cited 
by Kelly (4). 

A third independent group was comprised of 16 additional University of 
Iowa graduate students in social work tested at the close of their field work 
training. The criterion was summation of ratings for the second year of 
field placement. The test used was Gough’s California Psychological Inven- 
tory [CPI (3)], the specific independent variable being the sum of sequential 
response shifts through the 480 test items. Taking the range of scores from 
211 through 242 as optimum, and classifying both lower and higher scores 
as undesirable, the investigator found that nine out of nine “optimal 
adaptivity” students exceeded a cutting score of 4.60 on their field work 
composite rating, while only two of seven students falling outside the 
optimal range exceeded this score. This yielded a biserial > of .64 as a 
concurrent validity index. When first-year field work ratings of these same 
students were taken as the criterion, no relationship appeared between 
response shifts measured at the end of the second year, suggesting that the 
greater the time lapse between the point of testing and the criterion mea- 
sure the more attenuated the relationship is likely to become. This is one 
reason for judging the “adaptivity” index to be partially a “state” measure 
rather than a stable “trait” measure. It is worth remembering, nevertheless, 
that the same shrinkage of correlation over time occurs between scholastic 
aptitude test scores and college grade point averages. 

In a move from social work to teaching, a fourth group comprised of 28 
graduate level Teacher Corps interns enrolled at Drake University in the 
two-year M. S. T. program was tested. The CPI was administered at the 
close of the program just prior to the awarding of the degree. Criterion was 
the final field performance rating based on team leader judgments of 
teaching performance in the inner-city elementary schools. Using a shift 
range of 216 through 240 as optimum, against class rank in field perfor- 
mance, I found a biserial v for 25 of these students (all who took the CPI) of 
.77. Of 13 highs, 77% scored in the optimum range on shifts versus only 
17% of 12 lows. With use of a different personality inventory developed by 
Lanyon (5), the Psychological Screening Inventory (PSI), and with the 
optimal shift zone set from 59 through 67, a biserial 7 against final class 
rank came to .77 also (93% of 15 highs versus 23% of 13 lows within 
optimum range). The PSI is a considerably briefer inventory than the CPI, 
with only 130 true-false items, but the sequential shift count still works 
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well against a practical performance criterion. Both CPI and PSI validities 
are concurrent rather than predictive. 

Several cautionary notes are in order at this point. First, samples are 
relatively small, so that validities inevitably fluctuate with replication. 
Secondly, biserial r was used because regressions are not linear. Predictions 
or postdictions must be made on a “predict high or predict low” dichotomy 
rather than on a continuous basis. Third, the use of class rank as a 
criterion measure (for the Teacher Corps students) does not provide a 
normal distribution, so that the value of biserial y cannot be trusted as 
accurate or representative. The figures cited above are to be regarded as 
only rough approximations of the relationships obtainable for sequential 
shift count versus external criteria. Fourth, reliability of the shift count 
based on split-half measures is deplorably low (only about .19 for the PSI 
and about .55 to .60 for the longer CPI). It is obvious that the rate of shift 
for various Ss is not uniform over different portions of the inventory. 

A fifth sample was selected, this time student nurses at Broadlawns Polk 
County Hospital School of Nursing. Included were 17 high performing 
students and 19 low performers. Criterion was pooled staff judgments of 
nursing arts performance, essentially a practical rather than academic 
rating. With the use of the CPI total shift count from 222 through 244 
inclusive as optimum, 94% of the high performing students scored within 
this range, while 49% of the lows did likewise. Chi square test for correct 
versus incorrect classification was 7.15 (after Yates’ correction), significant 
below the .01 level for 1 df. 

The CPI was again tried with a sixth and a seventh sample (40 student 
nurses each, at Iowa Lutheran Hospital). Against similar criteria (staff 
ratings of clinical performance) CPI shifts did not significantly differentiate 
the highs from the lows, although a slight trend in the original direction 
Poa at Broadlawns appeared. All the nurse datå are concurrent val- 

The PSI shift count for the Broadlawns and Lutheran student nurse 
2 e VE De ain EM 5i the highs in all three separate 
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66 as low, a chi square of 12.2 was obtained (after Vates' correction), 
significant well below the .001 level (1 df). 

The eighth and final sample studied consisted of 32 paraprofessional 
trainees in the New Careers program operated by Drake University in 
collaboration with various community agencies and hospitals to train per- 
sons with limited prior education for jobs in the human services. Field 
work performance ratings given at the end of one year of on-the-job 
experience and training by the agencies at which these trainees worked 
were the criterion of performance. The CPI was administered to all candi- 
dates for training near the point of entering the program, so that the 
findings reported are follow-forward results. Of 19 high performing para- 
professionals, 63% exceeded a cutting score of 232 shifts on the CPI, while 
only 3196 of 13 low performers scored above 232. This finding is of 
considerable interest because of the fact that very few of the trainees in this 
group had completed high school. Most were black and came from econom- 
ically deprived neighborhoods. Nevertheless the mean number of shifts on 
the CPI is approximately equal to the means of social work graduate 
students and student nurses, groups with somewhat more education, sub- 
stantially higher scholastic aptitude, and generally higher SES. Chi square 
for the New Careers group based on correct classification was 2.07 (not 
significant at the .05 level). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Although personality inventories are usually thought of as yielding 
“self-descriptive” data, the adaptivity score and perseveration score are not 
of the same nature as other inventory scores. They are simultaneously 
objective (because they can be scored by a simple counting procedure), 
projective (because the Ss are normally wholly unaware of the behavior 
being measured), and stylistic (because they are not primarily "content- 
linked"). 

The sequential shift count, though a promising index of some aspects of 
adaptivity, is actually a very crude measure. The fact that it is not derived 
from item analysis of contrasting criterion groups, yet still seems to possess 
some discriminating power between better and poorer performers across 
several different professional training situations, is encouraging. Equally 
interesting is the finding that the same basic phenomenon (varying degrees 
of perseveration) makes its appearance in measurable amounts on three 
unrelated, available personality inventories. This seems to lend credibility 
to the construct of adaptivity as a fundamental dimension of personality 
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which manifests itself both on psychological tests and in important real-life 
behavior. 

It should be obvious, however, that a run of four “true” or four “false” 
responses to successive items of a personality inventory need not indicate a 
perseverative tendency, because the content of some item series would 
logically evoke identical responses. We can infer, then, that some pairs or 
runs of identical responses are perseverative while others are not. To the 
extent that pairs or runs of identical responses to selected item series 
commonly occur among healthy, effective persons, they should not be 
counted as perseverative or significant. Conversely, trains of identical 
responses which are rarely if ever given by healthy persons are most likely 
to indicate a breakdown of discriminative response or adaptivity. But in 
deriving the data presented in this paper no such refinement was at- 
tempted, so the shift count or perseveration scores were contaminated by 
numerous “invalid” or nondiscriminating items. The main purpose of this 
Paper was to demonstrate the discovery of a dynamic response set phenom- 
enon, rather than to produce a technically refined selection instrument. The 
evidence appears to support the existence of such a trend or set. 

A plausible next step would be the engineering of purified scoring keys 
for adaptivity. These could be generated for several different inventories by 
contrasting large samples of highly effective, healthy persons with less 
adaptive normals and/or psychiatric patients who are partially or totally 
disabled by their emotional disturbance or organic deficit, Even though the 

crude” count of shifts or Perseveration might serve as a useful index, a 
refined scoring key developed for each specific instrument should provide a 
M more accurate and meaningful measure simply by eliminating 

the total count the very large confounding effects of natural or 
adaptive sequential pairs (or runs), which are not perseverative. 

The well-known tendency for th 
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The question will naturally be asked, “What is different about analyzing 
pairs or runs of items in personality inventories from analyzing items one at 
a time?" Two advantages may accrue from purified perseveration analyses 
over conventional item analysis on an item-at-a-time basis: First, there is a 
“tide” running thoughout the test toward greater perseveration by less 
adaptive Ss which gives a built-in validity boost not present in conven- 
tional item analysis techniques; and second, when successive pairs or 
specific runs rather than individual items are scored, faking becomes more 
difficult. The new scales are more subtle. 

There is a great deal of work yet to be done to discover the correlates of 
adaptivity scores. For example, preliminary evidence suggests that persons 
scoring high on a refined scale of this dimension would prove empathically 
sensitive to the feelings or attitudes of others. If this holds up with further 
groups, the scale would measure one important component of social 
skill—an aspect thus far poorly measured in spite of its profound sig- 
nificance in human affairs. The moderately good correlations found with 
field work performance of graduate students in social work suggest that one 
correlate of even the current unrefined measures is empathy or social 
sensitivity. 

Certain aspects of creative ability or originality may prove to be related to 
the number of shifts. 

Patients showing cerebral deterioration or neurologic injury often display 
rigidity and perseveration, though the site, severity, chronicity, etc. of the 
lesions cause marked variations in perseverative phenomena. Patients suf- 
fering from psychiatric disorders, particularly certain types of schizophre- 
nics, are also likely to be inadaptive, but it is not yet known which 
syndromes show the greatest impairment of sequential shifting. 

The shift and perseveration scores do show a significant relationship to 
various sorts of psychopathology, with schizophrenics and organics tending 
toward reduced shift frequency as compared to normals, while convicts 
and patients with sociopathic trends often show higher than average crude 
shift rates (6). A more detailed report of clinical findings with these indices 
is now in preparation. 

While there is some “face validity” to the concept that low shift rates and 
numerous perseverative runs should correlate with poor adaptivity, the 
finding that some poorly functioning normals as well as criminals and 
certain patients with “acting out” types of personality disorders show rather 
high shift rates poses a thorny theoretical problem, as their behavior can 
hardly be regarded as a paragon of adaptivity. This seeming paradox 
prompted an intensive scrutiny of test protocols of maladjusted or under- 
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achieving high-shift groups. Out of this further study emerged some 
concepts which are still hazy and in need of more extensive exploration, 
but which are mentioned now as leads that might clarify the preceding 
problem and expedite future research. 

The first concept derived from these paradoxical findings is that of “item 
shock,” an emotional reaction in Ss which may be analogous to the some- 
what controversial Rorschach concept of color shock. In the Rorschach 
situation some Ss seem to react to bright color (or shading or darkness) by a 
delay of response or blocking of associations. For inventories it is suggested 
that the analog of this form of color shock is item shock of a *paralyzing" 
type, leading to perseveration of a single response option beyond the length 
and outside the location of normal, adaptive runs. Possibly Ss afflicted by 
this sort of item shock withdraw their cathexis temporarily from the test 
items as their eyes mechanically scan the words and their hand automat- 
ically fills in pencil marks for the following items in perseverative fashion, 
while they are inwardly preoccupied with fantasies or concerns stirred up 
by the “shock” item, Harry Stack Sullivan’s construct of “selective inatten- 
tion” is an alternative analog for the paralyzing item shock reaction. 

But a contrasting sort of “shock” reaction to certain Rorschach stimuli is 
manifested by other Ss—not paralysis but overstimulation and a form of 
impulsive acting out. Quantitatively output increases, response time shor- 
tens, form accuracy drops. Critical inventory items, 
mobilize and trigger strong discharges of energy, causing some Ss to react 
in the style of a “cat on a hot tin roof.” With this type of item shock the S is 
likely to show “oscillatory bursts” of responses—i.e., runs of “singles” (e.g., 
TFT F T F)—until he regains his equilibrium or encounters an item so 
forceful in its demands for a particular answer that the chain of oscillation 
is broken and the more normal, adaptive pattern is resumed. 

Perhaps we can resolve the seeming paradox of the high-shift but in- 
adaptive 5 by recognizing some “singles runs” as a manifestation of persev- 
eration akin to the earlier described runs of identical responses. In spite of 


their seemingly opposite quality (which does have an opposite effect on the 
shift count), Some runs of singles may be another form of perseveration in 
different guise, equally inadaptive in its o 
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concepts proposed—the various forms of item shock—should prove to have 
validity, a complex statistical problem remains: how to disentangle such 
phenomena as singles runs from adaptive response shifts or runs. This can 
eventually be tackled through item analysis of carefully contrasted criterion 
groups. 

If the shift phenomenon detected in personality inventories by refined 
Scoring procedures proves a fairly sensitive "state" measure of adaptivity 
which is both repeatable at intervals and not readily fudged, might clinical 
research applications be made? A problem the writer occasionally encoun- 
ters when working with psychiatric patients demonstrates the occasional 
conspicuous failure in measurement effectiveness of most common person- 
ality inventories because scores are mainly based on the frequency of 
complaints or the admission of pathological symptoms rather than actually 
measuring capacity for healthy or efficient functioning. Experienced clini- 
cians have discovered that freedom from (or denial of) symptoms is by no 
means synonymous with effective functioning. 

The specific situation in point is the following: A patient is admitted to a 
hospital psychiatric service with severe, acute anxiety, turmoil, tension, 
etc. A test such as the MMPI shows a markedly elevated or abnormal 
profile. The patient is placed on a fairly massive dosage of a tranquilizer or 
antipsychotic agent which (in a fairly high percentage of cases) brings about 
a substantial reduction of symptoms or discomfort. In terms of suffering 
the patient seems unquestionably improved. But despite a sometimes dra- 
matic reduction of symptoms, this particular patient, when released to his 
extramural environment, shows a severe deficit of adaptivity. In a short 
time he bounces back into the hospital to the accompaniment of complaints 
by his relatives that he is actually less able to cope with responsibilities 
than before his initial admission and before pharmacologic treatment. Such 
unfortunate individuals appear clinically to be those who have found relief 
of symptoms at the excessively high price of diminished adaptivity or 
mental efficiency. 

This investigator suspects that if inventories taken before and after drug 
therapy were compared for patients showing the pattern just described, the 
profile with medication would look much healthier but at the same time the 
perseveration tendency will have increased. One might anticipate a similar 
result with prefrontal lobotomy or similar operations. 

The possibility presents itself, therefore, that the shift phenomenon, 
properly purified and calibrated, might provide a kind of “cost- 
effectiveness” index for evaluating the action of various psychotropic 
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drugs, when taken in conjunction with the conventional test profile. It 
could be useful both in monitoring the response of an individual patient to 
medication and in comparative studies of efficacy of different drugs (or 
different dosages of the same drug) in relation to the dual criteria of 
symptom relief and functional efficiency evaluated somewhat indepen- 
dently. 

Might some facets of shift patterns be possible correlates of accident 
proneness? Lapses in attention, misjudgment, or impulsivity can all be 
factors in accidents. 

An entirely different sort of problem still within the clinical sphere has to 
do with the issue of optimum match of patient-therapist dyads. Would 
similarity of shift count between therapist and patient facilitate rapport and 
communication, or would the more crucial determinant of therapeutic 
progress be the therapist’s adaptivity regardless of the patient’s level? 

The same basic question about compatibility matching might be explored 
for husband-wife pairs. Are happily married couples likely to show more 
nearly matched shift counts than incompatible couples? 


It appears possible that perseveration and shift count will follow some 
sort of age-curve, 


of shifts declines s 
with small sample 
55 and individual 
provide a sort of 
how much of the 
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. COGNITIVE DEFICIENCIES IN EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN* 


St. John’s University and Coney Island Hospital, New York 
James F. CuRLEY AND ROMAN PABIS 


SUMMARY 


This research investigated development of cognitive abilities in a normal 
vs. emotionally disturbed school age population (N = 240) ages 6-12. The 
Ss had to display skills on the Southern Illinois University Test necessary 
to show understanding of Piagetian concepts of class inclusion, class exclu- 
sion, and complement of set. A three way analysis of variance indicated 
significant main effects for age, sex, and emotionality factors. There were, 
however, no significant interactions among these factors. Emotionally dis- 
turbed children were not only deficient in the measured cognitive skills, but 
even the rate of development of these cognitive skills was inferior to that of 
the normal population. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Emotionally disturbed children (EDC) exhibit a number of cognitive 
deficits which interfere with their education, and as a result they are often 
classified as learning disabled (LD). Such problems as poor logic as cited by 
Rabinovitch (45), reading difficulty as studied by Baldwin (3) and Ban- 
natyne (4), perceptual deficits and low abstract abilities as researched by 
Furth (25) and Arieti (2), and low concept formation which Parucka (43) 
has analyzed are often quoted as symptomatic for EDC. Berkowitz (9), 
Hewett, Taylor, and Artuso (33), and Arieti (2) relate that widely accepted 
treatment orientation of the EDC is not seriously attending to these cogni- 
tive needs. 

Johnson and Myklebust (36), Bender (7), Boder (12), Gillingham and 
Stillman (26), and Connolly (19) have suggested that emotional disturbance 
correlates with deficits in cognition of school age children. The clinical 
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study of Chalfant and Scheffelin (17) indicated a high incidence of learning 
problems in EDC. 

While there is much agreement among authorities that emotional distur- 
bance develops in children with learning problems, there is a great deal of 
controversy as to the manner in which these learning problems develop. 
Researchers such as Gerstman (27, 28), Johnson and Myklebust (36), and 
DeHirsh and Jansky (21) are of the opinion that emotional maladjustment 
itself and social underdevelopment are the causes for the child's failure to 
develop mentally at an expected rate. Early investigation of learning 
deficits in children generally implied the existence of learning problems 
from poor academic performance. Rosenfield and Bradley (46) attribute 
these deficits to global cognitive and intellectual impairment; Burks (16) 
implicates inefficient brain processings and patterning; and Clements and 
Peters (18) point to malfunctioning in the capacity to selectively scan and 
screen incoming stimuli. More recent studies by Freibergs and Douglas (24) 
emphasized evaluation of both cognitive and emotional variables in LD 
children. 

Concept formation is considered to be one of the most important aspects 
of cognitive development (13), and it is one of the most frequently noted 
deficits in LD children (36). Parucka (43) reviewed the studies on concept 
formation and uncovered that traditional intelligence testing does not dif- 
ferentiate between ability and disability to form and retain concepts in 
children. 

From the research done by Shapiro and Nelson (48), Harris (29), 
Schwartz (47), Berkowitz (9), and Hewett (32), it seems clear that emo- 
tional factors interfere with cognitive development and learning. On the 
a n TA A cannot be the only answer to the learning 
Bras im o 8 (6, 7), Benton (8), Birch and Belmont (10), 
we uds e bu ES ву Silver and Hagin (49) indicated 
LD. The studies of Blanco (1), Le a ied uou for 

; Levin (40), Critchley (20), Bannatyne (4), 


and Anderson, Halcomb, and Doyle (1) pointed out that perceptual prob- 
lems are likewise involved in LD, 


Kohnstamm (39), Hellmuth (31), 
however, that some EDC may n 
difficulties and may still be classi 


and Mattick and Murphy (42) indicate, 


ot possess any of the aforementioned 
ified as LD. 


It seems, therefore, that a different approach is needed in order to 
oa enteng more fully the source of emotional disturbance in children 
suffering LD. Such a different approach might be found in Piaget’s cogni- 
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tive adaptation theory. This theory is useful in understanding and predict- 
ing cognitive development because it indicates the existence of the specific 
structures in different stages of cognitive development. Classification is one 
of the cognitive skills which, according to Piaget and Inhelder (44), is a 
basis for concept formation and so-called propositional and formal think- 
ing. Mastery of classification—that is, class inclusion, class exclusion, 
complement of set, and the concepts of intension and extension—is a sine 
qua non of the concrete operational period. This period coincides with the 
years in which elementary school children spend learning to read and 
write. 

Research by Heald and Marzolf (30) on classification found that elemen- 
tary school children showed no sex differences in acquiring classification 
abilities. Increase of classification abilities, however, seemed to be corre- 
lated with age of children and to develop hierarchically according to 
Dodwell (22) and Kofsky (38). Lovel, Mitchel, and Everett (41) reported 
that LD children at the age of 15 performed on classification activities as do 
seven- to eight-year-old normal children. Classification abilities, as sug- 
gested by Inhelder, Sinclair, and Bovet (35), seemed to be essential in other 
cognitive development because children who were trained in classification 
concepts made more progress in abstract reasoning than the children 
trained in other cognitive areas, such as conservation of matter. EDC were 
found by Howell (34) to be inferior to normal children in classification 
abilities. 

In view of the above studies, the present research utilizing Piaget's 
theory and his classification concepts endeavored to find out (a) relations 
between emotional disturbance and classification abilities in school age 
children; (b) sex difference in acquisition of classification concepts; (c) the 
rate of development of classification abilities in normal and emotionally 
disturbed children. In other words, the Es suspected that there might be 
deficiencies in cognitive processes in LD children, which simultaneously 
bring about both emotional disturbance and learning difficulties, and that 
these cognitive processes might be necessary for classification abilities. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample of Ss for the study consisted of 240 school-age children; half 
of them were normal, and half emotionally disturbed (EDC). There was an 
equal number of males and females in each group of children. The ages 
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ranged from six to 12 years. The age six was selected asa cutoff point 
because of Piaget’s (44) assertion that the age of six should begin the 
concrete operation period. The year 12 is considered by Piaget as the 
beginning of the final stage in the cognitive development, the formal 
operations period. р 

The entire sample was further divided into the six subgroups, taking 
one-year periods as the criterion for the division. Thus the first subgroup 
included the Ss from six- to seven-year-old males and females, normal as 
well as emotionally disturbed; the second group was from seven to eight; 
and so forth. 

All Ss were matched on WISC-R JQ scores. Children whose /Q fell 
below 90 were dropped from the research. It was considered that their 
cognitive abilities might have been lowered by such factors as mild retarda- 
tion rather than cognitive deficiencies as hypothesized in this research. The 
IQs of the Ss accepted for this study were tested for significant differences 
by the analysis of variance. The main effects as well as interactions were 
not found to be significant, indicating that the Ss in the study had compa- 
rable intellectual abilities. 

The socioeconomic level was determined according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau of Occupational Classification (50). Only Ss belonging to the mid- 
dle socioeconomic level were accepted for the purpose of this research. 

А careful selection of the Ss who suffered emotional disturbance was 
mandatory; therefore, due caution was observed in order to exclude any 
other diagnostic category of Ss. Ss who suffered emotional disturbance due 
to such problems as organicity, psychoses, etc. were excluded by the design 
of the study. From a pool of Ss who were positively diagnosed as emotion- 
ally disturbed a randomly selected sample was accepted for the study. 

Normal children likewise were selected randomly from public and pri- 


vate schools on the basis of sex, age, and membership of the socioeconomic 
level chosen for this study. 


2. Instruments 

The Southern Illinois University Test (SIUT), 
oped by Kelly, Karmos, Exum, and Narel (37), 
in the research. Some norms were obtained fr 
and some were worked out by the present rese 
of three subtests: classification of blocks 
classification of people. Every subtest me. 
classification: namely, class inclusion, 


classification test devel- 
was the instrument utilized 
om the authors of the test, 
archers. The SIUT consists 
» Classification of balls, and 
asures three basic concepts of 
class exclusion, and complement of 
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set. A training session precedes each section of the test to insure familiarity 
with the material and the technical language. An S is asked a question to 
which he gives a simple response, “Yes” or “No,” which is scored as “1” or 
“g”, 

3. Statistical Design 


A randomized group factorial design was utilized which included three 
factors: sex, age, and emotional state. The first factor included two levels 
of sex, males and females; the second, six levels of age; and the third, two 
levels of emotionality, normal and emotionally disturbed. The obtained 
numerical data were analyzed by the 2 X 6 x 2 way analysis of variance. 
The significant results of this analysis of variance were further tested by the 
Newman-Keuls method for multiple mean comparisons. 


C. RESULTS 


The analyzed means and standard deviations for each sex, age, and 
emotionality group appear in Table 1. Graphically, the means for normal 
and emotionally disturbed Ss are presented in Figure 1. The differences 
between sexes in scoring on the classification tests (SIUT) are graphically 
depicted in Figure 2. 

The analysis of variance showed that the main effect for emotional 
disturbance was highly significant [F (1, 216) = 388.09, p < .0001]. This 
significant effect resulted from the comparisons between the means of 
normal and emotionally disturbed Ss averaged over the six levels of age 
and two levels of sex. The two compared means were equal to 40.17 and 
29.50 for normal and emotionally disturbed, respectively (Table 1). Since 
the means of emotionally disturbed Ss were consistently lower than the 
means of the normal Ss, it was concluded that emotionally disturbed Ss 
showed significantly lower classification abilities as measured by the SIUT 
than their normal counterparts. 

Multiple means comparisons for the differences between normal and 
emotionally disturbed were performed by the Newman-Keuls method. The 
results of these comparisons appear in Table 2. This table shows where the 
significant differences revealed in the analysis of variance were found. 
Tabular inspection of the compared means indicates that normal Ss re- 
vealed much more significant mean differences than emotionally disturbed 
Ss. 

The main effect for sex factor was found to be significant [F (1, 
216) = 8.36, p < .004], indicating that the mean scores of males and 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs RECEIVED ON THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CLASSIFICATION TEST BY NORMAL AND EMOTIONALLY 
DisTURBED CHILDREN 


Normal Emotionally Disturbed 


Age group Males Females Average Males Females Average 
6-7 years 
Mean 33.8 37.4 35.6 25.7 24.1 24.9 
SD 3.64 6.53 5.47 6.04 2.23 4.51 
7-8 years 
Mean 33.8 41.0 37.4 28.5 29.1 28.8 
SD 3.67 2.53 4.81 5.30 3.42 4.35 
8-9 years 
Mean 38.6 40.7 39.65 29.5 30.1 29.8 
SD 5.78 3.80 4.88 3.53 2.86 3.07 
9-10 years 
Mean 41.8 41.5 41.65 29.7 31.4 30.55 
SD 2.25 3.89 3.10 6.36 6.75 6.43 
10-11 years 
Mean 41.8 44.2 43.0 29.9 31.2 30.55 
SD 3.79 1.87 3.11 4.53 3.42 3.98 
is years 
ean 43.4 44.0 43.1 32.1 32.7 32.4 
SD 1.58 2.1 У 
теш 1 1.84 8 471 4.04 
ean 38.86 41.47 40.17 29.23 29.77 29.50 
SD 5.26 4.49 4.93 5.16 4.85 5.06 


females differed. This finding was somewhat contrary to the reported 
research on classificatory activities. The Newman-Keuls a posteriori tests 

| (Table 3) for the significant differences among the obtained means showed 
that the female Ss in both groups, normal and emotionally disturbed, 
performed better than the males. Graphic presentation of this finding 
appears in Figure 2. 

In addition to emotional disturbance and sex, the main effect for the age 
factor likewise was found to be significant [F (5, 216) = 18.07, p < .001]. 
The Newman-Keuls tests for significant differences among the means indi- 
cated that although all Ss increased their classification abilities with the 
progression of their chronological age, EDC displayed a much slower 
de in the performance on the SIUT than normal children. Emotion- 
= К s showed also a greater amount of variability from the 
Sa bun age group (Table 1). The standard deviations of the normal 
os ecrease with the increase of their chronological age, while 

x relation was not observed in EDC. The slower rate of the increase 0 
i aha abilities among the emotionally disturbed Ss as compared to 
eir normal counterparts was the factor that produced the significant 
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27 Disturbed 
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FIGURE 1 
MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NORMAL AND EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN ON THE 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY CLASSIFICATION TEST 


difference on the F test for age. There was, however, no significant 
difference in the interaction of the three factors: namely, sex, age, and 
emotionality. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The scores on the classification tests used in this study separated normal 
from emotionally disturbed children. Since the general intelligence of the 
entire sample as measured by the WISC-R was not significantly different, it 
seems logical to conclude that it was the higher cognitive structures, such 
as class inclusion, class exclusion, complement of set, and ability to make 
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FIGURE 2 р 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN MEAN SCORES ON THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CLASSIFICATION TEST ACROSS THE SIX AGE PERIODS 


logical inferences, as well as abstract mental comparison skills, which 
clearly pointed out a significant difference between normal children and 
EDC. 

Classification requires two different concepts: (a) intensive quan- 
tification—by which one knows that each part or subclass is less than 
its whole (superordinate) class without knowing the relative magnitude of 
the various component parts or subclasses; (b) extensive quantification—bY 
which one can make precise comparisons among component parts or sub- 
classes. The central concept of classification activities is the coordination of 
class intension and class extension. Piaget and Inhelder (44) pointed out 
that if children have difficulties with class inclusion, it is because they find 
it difficult to adjust their use of “all” and “some” to the intensive properties 
of the element to which these quantifiers are being applied. 
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Howell (34) found that EDC were deficient in understanding class rela- 
tions in comparison to normal children. He did not control, however, the 
Ss’ 105. The present research strictly controlled the general intellectual 
abilities of all the Ss involved in the study; therefore, the lower scores 
obtained on classification tests might well be attributed to the lower 
classification skills in EDC. 

, The present study also found that the development rate of classification 
bilities in normal Ss were found to be much more stable and straight- 
orward than that of EDC. The data in Table 1 and the graph in Figure 1 

indicate that EDC displayed less even progress of classification skills in 

relation to the progress of their chronological age. In the age bracket from 

b seven to.11 there was very little progress in the development of classifica- 
^ tion skills, but there was a great deal of random variation in the scores 

obtained on the SIUT. 

A sex difference was obtained, since in all age groups—both normal and 
EDC—female Ss scored better than the male Ss. These findings do not 
contradict but rather concur with the general trend in research on emo- 
tional disturbances in children. The result of the present study suggests 
that girls differ from boys not only in frequency of emotional disturbance 
T but also in the fact that they are less susceptible to cognitive deficits. The 
| fact that girls have fewer cognitive difficulties may indicate the source of 
the emotional disturbance. Cognitive adaptation theory strongly suggests 
this possibility (23). It seems logical that intellectual abilities would 
influence the emotional behavior of a person because man deals with the 
environment in certain cognitive ways which can be systematically investi- 
gated. Emotional maladjustment may be considered either as a logical 
reaction of the individual to faulty information or as a faulty interpretation 
of the adequate information received by the emotionally disturbed individ- 
ual. This reaction will be perfectly logical to him because he reacts accord- 
ing to his erroneous conceptions just as he would to the correct ones. 
Observation of the person’s reaction may seem exaggerated, dispropor- 
tional to the stimulus, or unrealistic, but to him it may seem perfectly 
normal and even predictable. 

This research supports the theory that inadequate and erroneous cogni- 
tive abilities can be important factors in the development of emotional 
disturbance. The emotionally disturbed Ss in this study were significantly 
| less able to classify and therefore organize their environment. The WISC-R 
evidently does not adequately distinguish and measure some of these cogni- 
| tive abilities, such as classification of objects and ideas, which are very 
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important to the learning process. All the children scored comparably on 
the WISC-R, and yet the emotionally disturbed Ss displayed a great deal of 
difficulty in learning as measured by the SIUT. 

Research quoted in the Introduction revealed that learning disabled 
children often display emotional maladjustment. Is it therefore possible to 
predict emotional maladjustment in children by an objective evaluation of 
cognitive deficits? The results of this research do not justify the idea that 
emotional maladjustment may be conclusively diagnosed by an objective 
test, such as used in this study, but it strongly suggests that there is a close _ 
correlation between emotional maladjustment and the deficits in cognitive _ 
abilities. E 
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SUMMARY 


- The history and development of Fritz Heider's career as a psychologist 
are reviewed from the period of his association with the Graz and Berlin 
schools in the 1920’s through the years he spent working at Smith College 
and the University of Kansas. Heider’s work has had a profound impact on 
contemporary work on interpersonal relations and attributional phenom- 
ena. Particular emphasis in the paper is given to the intellectual and 
nonintellectual influences which Heider considers to have had the most 
impact on his thinking about “naive” or “common sense” psychology. For 
example, the conception of balance described in his 1958 book, The Psy- 
chology of Interpersonal Relations, is shown to derive from such diverse 
sources as his reactions to his friends’ quarrels in the years immediately 
following World War I, his exposure to Wertheimer’s principles of unit- 
formation during the years he studied gestalt psychology in Berlin, and his 
intense study of the propositions set forth in Spinoza’s Ethics. The direct 
and indirect influences on Heider’s work of other philosophers and 
psychologists—inclading Meinong, Koffka, Cassirer, and Lewin—are also 
considered. 


Fritz Heider was born in Vienna, Austria, in 1896 and grew up in Graz, 
Austria, as the son of a prosperous architect. His independent will was 
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manifested early, when, after completing his studies at the gymnasium, he 

expressed his desire to become a painter. His father’s response was that he 

should have an “ordinary job” and that painting, writing, music, and the ý 
other arts should be considered merely as hobbies. On his father’s encour- 

agement, Heider began to study architecture in Graz but found that he did q 
not care for it much. The work assigned was often quite tedious, requiring 3 
him to spend a great deal of time making painstaking copies of various | 


Аз {һе пехї асайетїс year approached, Heider's father, perhaps willing í 
to be a bit tolerant about Fritz’s painting as long as it was clearly subordi- 
nated to the practice of an honorable profession, suggested that he study 


tionale for this proposal 
was that Fritz could earn a secure living and still be able to paint in his 


legal precision and conciseness of Latin, he disliked having to commit 


to take examinations or work toward a 


obviously somewhat frus- 
) trated at this point 


courses in a wide variety of areas including art, literature 
ical curriculum. Gradually, as his interests b 
became more and more concentrated in the arı 


Heider’s major professor in psychology, Meinong, was a philosopher- 
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psychologist who, like Husserl, had been a student of Brentano. He appar- 
ently was a very imposing person, and his ideas had a great influence on 
such contemporary British philosophers as Bertrand Russell and G. E. 
Moore. Heider began his studies with Meinong with no intention of seeking 
a degree, but after seeing in his third year that many of the students who 
had started with him were obtaining their Ph.D.'s, he decided that he 
might as well try for one too. He approached Meinong with his desire to 
attempt to write a doctoral thesis and was assigned the topic of the 
subjectivity of sense qualities, a topic that Heider considered to be "half- 
way between psychology and philosophy." Heider worked on the thesis 
independently, discussed his progress with Meinong in December of 1919, 
and then submitted the thesis in final form in March, 1920. It was ac- 
cepted, and thus, in a manner almost shockingly casual by today stan- 
dards, Fritz Heider was awarded a Ph.D. 

Heider's own interests as a psychologist were only beginning to emerge 
during the years of his formal education. In general, there were two 
circumstances during this period which were to have an important impact 
on his development as a psychologist. One of these circumstances was his 
involvement until 1920 with drawing and painting, activities that provided 
a major source of his interest in perception. In his later years, Heider 
offered the opinion that anyone who wants to study perception should learn 
to draw because art provides the best means to directly experience and 
interact with the processes involved in perception: "Things such as con- 
stancy phenomena, for example. You have to get them into your blood in 
order to draw" (3). 

From his experience as a painter, Heider began to develop a concern for 
a number of issues relevant to his later work in person perception and 
attribution. Focusing on the difference between the “proximal” stimulus 
and the “distal” stimulus, he conceived of attribution as a kind of “bridge” 
which the perceiver constructs between the immediate influence of the 
percept and the more distant object to which it refers. In his view, the 
person sees something (or something is "given" in experience) and then he 
makes a "bridge" to what is most relevant and important in the thing(s) 
that he perceives. The relevant, important aspects of the environment are 
held to be those attributes or characteristics that are perceived as relatively 
stable and dispositional in nature. In the case of "thing" perception, these 
dispositional attributes may be quite concrete and readily observable. In 
the case of person perception, however, the relevant dispositional attributes 
(traits, abilities, intentions, etc.) may be less readily observable, although 
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nonetheless important. According to Heider, our construction of what 
“things” there are in the environment, the causal relations among them, 
what happens to them, how they interact, and so on, are all related to the 
attribution process. 

A second important circumstance which was to influence Heider greatly 
also occurred during his years as a university student. The years just after 
World War I were ones of great privation in Austria. There was half- 
starvation, day-to-day uncertainty about whether food could be obtained, 
and a general mood of pessimism and despair. In such difficult conditions, 
it was common for people to become very tense and easily angry with each 
other, and it was frequently the case that two people whom Heider liked 
would quarrel. Often each one would come to him and complain about the 
other, and Heider was struck by the observation that when the first came 
and pleaded his case, he was very plausible, but when the other came and 
pleaded his case, he was plausible too. This led Heider to wonder why the 
two people did not see the ostensibly same set of events in the same 
way—why, in other words, the situation appeared to be completely differ- 
ent for them. This led him eventually into the problems associated with 
fitting together two divergent points of view and reconciling them to some 
"objective" situation. These experiences, he claimed, provided a very im- 
portant source of his interest in interpersonal relations. 

When Heider went to the university and began his studies in psychology, 
he thought that the study of interpersonal relations was the most important 
topic with which psychologists could concern themselves. He was therefore 
somewhat surprised and perhaps even dismayed to find them absorbed 
with such topics as verbal learning and psychophysics. Heider attempted to 
generate some interest in the topic of interpersonal relations but without 
much success. In 1920 or 1921 he was invited to speak to a popular science 
group in Graz whose practice it was to schedule -a guest speaker every 
month or so. Heider gave a talk on person perception in which he at- 
tempted to outline some of the processes involved in interpreting the 
behavior of others. He offered a number of examples from everyday life, 
but quickly realized that his audience must have expected something quite 
different from him. Apparently what he had to say seemed very obvious to 
them; they just laughed at his examples and left the meeting with no 
additional response to his ideas. As this same kind of attitude seemed to 
pervade the psychology of the era, it was quite some time before Heider 
had any real interest in seeking a university position in psychology. After 
receiving his Ph.D. from Meinong in 1920, he worked in Graz during the 
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next year doing vocational guidance testing with school children. Happily, 
obtaining this job freed him from the obligation of starting out in the pig 
business. In 1921, however, he became restless and felt that it was time 
that he should leave Graz. Because he had an uncle who lived in Berlin, he 
decided to go there. He had formed no real expectations about what he 
would do when he got there, but once he arrived he went directly to the 
Psychological Institute and began to audit Kéhler’s and Wertheimer’s 
courses. He also became acquainted with Kurt Lewin, with whom he 
began to have many long discussions. 

Heider stayed in Berlin for a few years and then left for a period of 
extended travel in Italy, Czechoslovakia, and other middle European coun- 
tries, He returned to Berlin in 1926 and remembers that after renewing his 
association with Lewin in the winter of that year, Lewin first described to 
him the concepts of topological psychology which he had been developing. 
Heider remembers that they were standing together one day on a street 
corner waiting for a bus to arrive. The sidewalks were covered with a 
light, powdery snow, and as he talked to Heider about his work, Lewin 
illustrated his points by drawing topological diagrams in the snow with the 
point of his umbrella. Heider recalls that they were standing alone on the 
street corner and that Lewin’s diagrams became more substantial and 
elaborate as he continued to draw them. It is an image that has always 
remained fresh in his memory. 

Lewin’s analysis of human behavior was concerned with actions and 
means-end processes, and when Heider was first exposed to it he tried right 
away to apply it to interpersonal relations. His efforts met with little 
success, however, as Lewin’s topological schemes became incredibly com- 
plex when they were translated into the dynamics of interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

Despite this failure to achieve an adequate rapprochement between his 
own theorizing and Lewin's, Heider took from Lewin the important insight 
that one must have a system of terms to represent the phenomena under 
investigation. Lewin's source for that idea was the philosopher Cassirer, a 
professor of philosophy at Hamburg whom Heider had come to know well. 
Convinced that what psychology needed most was a coherent mathematical 
system that could be used to represent psychological processes, Lewin 
searched for a suitable system and eventually settled on topology. *For 
awhile," Heider recalls, *he [Lewin] thought that this would be the psy- 
chology of the future." 

Among those European psychologists who had an influence on Heider's 
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thinking during this period, Brunswik is commonly assumed to have had 
the most direct influence on his ideas about perception and attribution. In 
fact, however, Heider disavows this influence, pointing out that he had 
published Thing and Medium in 1927 and a second paper in 1930, whereas 
Brunswik’s work did not appear until later. 

Heider’s activities during the years from 1921 to 1930 were centered 
mostly on his concern about the Psychology of interpersonal relations. He 
did a little painting and spent a great deal of time reading plays and novels. 
He found that literature had a lot to contribute to an understanding of 
human relationships and frequently offered him some profound psychologi- 
cal insights. He also took occasional jobs from time to time, but he always 
tried to have some leisure for what he considered to be his true vocation as 
a psychological theorist. In his words, “It was like a disease with me; I just 
thought all the time about Psychology. When I had no job, no way of 
making money by writing about psychology, I did it anyway.” 

Heider’s need for solitude and for time to reflect led him to take extended 
hikes that often lasted for weeks. A bachelor-cousin subsidized these 
travels by giving him a small monthly allowance while he was hiking 
around. It was very meager, amounting to about $25 a month, but Heider 
claims that it was enough to live on in Europe in those days. Heider's 
father, who still urged him to settle down, wrote to one of the younger 
relatives that he did not know who was supporting Fritz, but that whoever 
it was, he was not grateful to him. 

Heider eventually did decide to settle down, but not until he had reached 


the age of 30, when he felt that it was time to do some serious job-hunting. 


After receiving nearly simultaneous offers of jobs in Vienna, Graz, and 
Hamburg, he found himself with another major decision to make. 32 
Allesch, whom he had met in Berlin, told him that if he went to Vienna, he 
would spend all his time in coffee houses or dancing with girls. Allesch 
advised him to go to Hamburg on the grounds that it had fewer distrac- 
tions than Vienna and he would get some work done there. Heider took 
Allesch's advice and went to Hamburg, where he came in contact with 
ll-known professor of psychology. He also became 


acquainted with Cassirer, the philosopher who had influenced Lewin’s 
thinking. 


ig 
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willing to do it, but only if he could find an advanced person to work under 
his direction. After various unsuccessful attempts to find the right person in 
America to serve in this capacity, Koffka wrote to Stern at Hamburg and 
asked him to recommend someone. Stern approached Heider with the 
proposal and asked him if he would like to go to America. As Heider 
thought that it would be enjoyable to go for a year or so, he readily agreed 
to take a leave of absence from his position at Hamburg. 

Heider arrived in America in the fall of 1930. By December of that year, 
just a few months after his arrival at Smith, he had met and married his 
wife, Grace, who was a member of Koffka's laboratory and was also 
connected with a school for the deaf at Northampton. Heider originally 
had planned to stay only a year with Koffka's lab, but once he had married 
the stay lengthened until it became somewhat indefinite about where the 
Heiders would ultimately settle. With the emergence of Hitler and the 
Third Reich in Germany, this decision was essentially made for them, and 
they were very happy to be in America instead of Europe. 

During this time, Heider continued to think about the dynamics of 
interpersonal relations in cognitive terms, but if his approach had attracted 
little interest among his European colleagues, it was even less compatible 
with the aggressive behaviorist influence that then dominated American 
psychology. Heider's reaction to the behaviorist viewpoint, as exemplified 
by the work of B. F. Skinner, was that it was interesting as far as it went, 
but that it was restricted by its inability to deal with what he considered to 
be the most important phenomena in psychology. Heider saw a clear 
distinction between conditioning and cognitive learning, and he charac- 
terized this difference in the following way (3): 


I always use a simple example to illustrate the difference between condition- 
ing and cognitive learning. Some years ago the psychology department at 
Kansas was in another building, and there was a door in that building with the 
knob on the left side. As a result of some remodeling, the door was changed and 
the knob put on the right side. For years, I had been "conditioned" to open it 
from the left. After the change, if I was thinking about it—was alert, so to 
speak—I opened the door correctly right away. There was no long period of 
extinction and the training of a new response. But if I was thinking of some- 
thing else, very often I fell back to attempting to reach to the left. So this 
"stupid" kind of learning does work; we are partly very stupid and at times act 
just like Skinner's rats. But not always, for when we are alert our cognitions can 
overrule these habits. 


Heider's own approach to the study of human behavior was a far cry 
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from Skinner’s, and for a long time American psychologists were not very 
receptive to it. For example, a year before he died, in 1946, Lewin set upa 
conference at Harvard on social psychology and social perception. Heider 
was asked to give an hour-long talk on social perception and he accepted 
the invitation eagerly, hoping that at last there would be some interesting 
discussion generated by his ideas. After his talk was completed, no one said 
anything; people just quietly walked out. Of those present, only Roger 
Barker and Kurt Lewin mentioned that they were impressed by the talk. 
Otherwise, there was no response. 

Heider was very disappointed. From the time he had given his talk to 
the science group at Graz to the time he spoke at Harvard 25 years later, 
there had been no real change in attitude. The response (or lack of it) was 
the same in both cases. Although he still found it hard to believe that other 
psychologists did not see the importance of studying interpersonal relations 
at the level of their meaning for the participants, he recognizes that the 
prevailing theoretical Zeitgeist did not support his attempts to redefine the 
field (3): 


+ ++ possibly the time for proposing that we pay attention to the commonsense 
psychology was not yet ripe. Psychologists were still trying to show that every- 
day people could not understand psychology without a formal education. And, 
of course, at that time phenomenology was a bad word. Some people thought 
that this [Heider's theorizing] was phenomenology. I do not think that. But 
there are still some people who say that I am a phenomenologist. 


The real irony, as Heider has pointed out, is that in most social psycho- 
logical research the interpretation of results tends to be based on “ 


naive” or 
intuitive psychology, whether this is openly acknowledged or not. Usually 
there is an independ 


ent variable and a dependent variable, and what is 
investigated is the connection between the two. It is often the case, how- 


ever, that the independent variable cannot be varied directly. Instead, a 
certain manipulation is decided upon by means of which the independent 
variable is presumed to be varied. Similarly, the dependent variable is 
often measured only indirectly, by means of some external symptom of this 
variable which is supposed to vary. Now the basis for connecting the 
independent and dependent variables to the particular operations used to 
manipulate and/or measure them is usually some form of “naive”, com- 
monsense psychology which is not investigated but is instead taken for 
granted. Heider suggests that the major reason why the outcomes of so 
many experiments permit a number.of possible alternative explanations is 


that the commonsense psychology involved in Constructing the experiment 
is not thought through clearly in the first place. 
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From 1943 to 1958, the major emphasis of Heiders work was the 
conceptual explication of this so-called *commonsense psychology." He was 
convinced that "naive" psychology, the system of relatively unformulated 
concepts and principles which ostensibly guides the everyday behavior of 
the man on the street, had many important insights to offer scientific 
psychology. His intent was to systematize this knowledge—that is, to 
specify precisely both the meaning of commonsense behavioral concepts 
and the types of relations by which they are linked. These ideas, developed 
over a 15-year period, were published in his book (2), The Psychology of 
Interpersonal Relations, in 1958. 


Heider's method for developing his notions about commonsense psychol- 
ogy was characteristically unorthodox. During the years he worked on his 
book, he made notes on numerous behavioral patterns and collected ex- 
amples of the more basic patterns through reading and analyzing the 
behavior and motives of characters in short stories, novels, plays, and 
cartoon strips. He developed a symbolic language as a shorthand means of 
representing the essential features of these analyses (for example, his nota- 
tion p C: o C x may be translated as follows: P (one person) causes o 
(another person) to cause x (some thing, event, etc.). He applied this 
method of analysis extensively to Aesop's fables, which he found to be 
richly illustrative of important social psychological processes. He also ana- 
lyzed aphorisms, parables, and other bits of folk-wisdom in which key 
principles of the commonsense psychology are encapsulated. Analyzing and 
thinking through these relatively simple expressions enabled him to define 
their essential meaning in terms of a standardized system of concepts and 
relationships. By reducing them to a conceptual common denominator, he 
was able to move beyond simple description into the formulation of a more 
coherent theoretical framework. This important step occurred when he 
realized that most (if not all) of the logic of commonsense psychology 
derived from the operation of two general but pervasive processes which he 
called balance and attribution. 


According to Heider, balance refers to the psychological tendency to 
harmonize the relations that exist among a given set of persons and/or 
entities. One of his favorite examples comes from a term paper written for 
one of his courses. It involves a student, p, who lives in a college dormi- 
tory. He gets along very well with people except for one student, 0, whom 
he dislikes intensely. One day p, who likes poetry, reads a poem in a 
college magazine that he likes very much. Then he discovers that the poem 
was written by the one person he really dislikes, o. 
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When this situation was described to a number of people who were 
asked to predict its outcome, Heider reports that their responses were 
varied. Some said that p would decide that the poem was not nearly as 
good as he had first thought it—it had obviously been plagiarized from 
some other source. Still others said that p would begin to see o from a new 
perspective and begin to like him more. These outcomes, while indeed 
diverse, are similar in that the attempt in each case is to “balance” or 
harmonize the relations involved in the situation by changing the pre- 
existing valence (+ or —) of one or more of them. In cases such as the 
present one, in which three elements or entities are involved, balance is 
typically achieved (a) when all three relationships are positive, or (b) when 
one positive and two negative relationships exist. More generally, when the 
valence of the multiplied signs of all the relationships is positive, a bal- 
anced state tends to obtain. This model may also be applied in simpler (two 
entities) or more complex (more than three entities) cases, since the basic 
principle underlying the “balance calculus” is essentially the same. 

Heider's own account of how he developed his conception of balance is 
intriguing. After describing how the notion of balance might have derived 
either from a direct extrapolation of Wertheimer's unit-forming principles 
or by way of the concept of pragnanz, Heider disavows the immediate 


influence of these factors and describes the following, more roundabout 
path to his discovery (3): 


I came to it, one might say, empirically, not through experimental results, but 
rather through informal observations; and through Spinoza, the old rationalist, 
who had collected very shrewd observations about life and about liking and 
loving, and who tried to systematize these observations. He thought he could 
put them into some kind of. logical order à la Euclid in the fashion of geometry. 

I was greatly attracted by Spinoza, first because he treated important inter- 
personal phenomena (e.g., loving and hating), and then because he attempted to 
build a coherent theory about them. However, when I studied closely what he 
had to say and tried to think through all his propositions and derivations, I 
came to the conclusion that he did not quite succeed, and that in the end his 
attempt was very unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, these propositions seemed to 
contain some kind of system. When one listed them and looked over them, they 
definitely did not give the impression of a random, chance medley. One had the 
feeling that there is some order in it, as if one were confronted with a kind of 
cipher. I cannot resist this opportunity to quote from the third book 
Ethics, and in doing it I will simplify . . . a bit. I will use the letters p, g, and o 
for persons, x and y for nonperson entities. For instance, proposition number 22 
states: If р likes o, and q benefits o, p will like q. Number 16: If р likes x, and y 
is similar to x, p will like y. Number 45: If P likes o, and q dislikes 0, p will 
dislike q. Number 33: If p loves 0, he will try to make o love 2. 
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I pored over these propositions. I tried all sorts of graphic representations, 
looked at them from different points of view and with different central concepts 
in mind—but for a long time they refused to disclose their pattern. It was 
tantalizing, since I had the conviction that all the information necessary for the 
solution of the problem was right in front of my eyes. Then, one afternoon, I 
realized that I had to bring in Wertheimer's unit-forming factors and that I had 
to treat unit relations on the same plane, so to speak, with attitudes. I do not 
remember whether I understood right away all the implications of this concep- 
tion, but . . . I had the feeling that the puzzle was solved. I stopped work and 
went for a walk. 

Looking back now, it seems strange that it took me so long to consider units 
as relevant to my problem, since I had used this idea in [an earlier] paper on 
phenomenal causality. Probably at that time I still thought that attitudes such as 
“to love" or "to like” belong in a compartment different from that in which unit 
formation belongs. The mental blinders of Textbook Psychology imply that 
attitudes belong to social psychology while units belong to perception, and such 
artificial separations can often make trouble. Nowadays, I conceive of attitudes 
as interacting with unit-formation. But it was clear to me [even then] that a 
breakthrough had occurred, the kind of reorganization that gestalt psychologists 
. . . talk about. 

Heider's other major organizing concept, attribution, refers to the pro- 
cesses by which a person makes inferences about the causes of his own or 
another person's behavior. The link between attribution and unit- 
formation was always more apparent to Heider than was the link between 
balance and unit-formation, since attribution is typically conceptualized as 
a direct (unit-) relation between a cause and an effect. The possible analog- 
ical relationships between attribution and the unit-forming principles of 
visual perception were first dealt with in Heider's (1) paper, “Social percep- 
tion and phenomenal causality." In this paper he suggested that such 
factors as similarity, proximity, etc., which Wertheimer had proposed as 
influential in causing two elements to be seen as belonging together (i.e., 
forming one unit), also influenced causal attributions in a similar manner. 
For example, all other things being equal, a given effect is more likely to 
be causally linked to a given possible cause to the extent that the cause in 
question is perceived as phenomenally similar to and/or proximal to the 
effect. 

It is beyond the scope of this brief overview of Heider's work to provide 
a more detailed analysis of his concepts of balance and attribution and the 
generally overlooked interrelationships between these concepts. However, 
it is worth noting, as a testimony to the power of Heider's theorizing, that 
these two processes provide the integrative basis for what Laing, Phillip- 
son, and Lee (4) have referred to as “a genuinely interpersonal psychology.” 
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Clearly, Heider's book, The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations, has 
provided one of the greatest sources of stimulation to theoretical and 
empirical work in contemporary social psychology, and the concepts of 
balance and attribution have provided two of the most important topic 
areas for social psychological research. The Psychology of Interpersonal 
Relations and the outline of commonsense psychology which Heider de- 
lineates therein appear to have a nearly universal appeal. The book has 


been translated into a number of different languages; most recently, it was 
translated into Japanese. 
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SUMMARY 


Previous research has suggested that Ss’ responses to fear questionnaires 
may vary with the degree of descriptive detail provided. In a recent study, 
rather wide variation in the parameters of a situational test of speech 
anxiety produced little difference in behavioral-physiological measures. In 
the present study, 263 male and female undergraduates were asked to rate 
their degree of discomfort about public speaking under two levels of 
descriptive detail. Results indicated that self-report measures were not 
affected by the degree of detail, at least for public speaking anxiety. In 
addition, data tended to support the contention that large, live audiences 
may not be needed in analogue research on speech anxiety. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Despite many reports assessing treatment methods for speech anxiety, 
there has been no standardization of the specific situational tests of anxiety 
for either initial evaluation or follow-up. Situational tests of speech anxiety 
have included small audiences of college students (2, 4), an audience of one 
or two observers (1), and the addition of a TV camera (7). Comparison of 
these studies is potentially difficult, as there has been no attempt to assess 
the degree of discomfort engendered by these diverse methods. 

In the only study comparing various situational tests of speech anxiety, 
Jager and Goldfried (3) presented speech anxious college students with 
either a live audience of about eight persons, or a one-way mirror behind 
which was (presumably) an audience, or a taped audience shown on a TV 
monitor, or an audience of two seated between a video-tape camera which 
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was purportedly recording the speech for later evaluation by a large audi- 
ence. Several dependent measures were used, including pulse rate and a 
behavior checklist. Results showed that the only significant difference 
between groups was in the one-way mirror condition, which produced 
lower pulse rates. Their findings suggested that large, live audiences may 


their discomfort about public speaking, there is no indication as to whether 


Ss could have predicted that such diverse conditions would produce such 
similar results. 


There remains a question as to whether Ss would have responded 
differently to a more 


Present study sought to assess whether Ss’ self-reports of discomfort would 
vary with changes in descriptive detail or remain stable as suggested by the 


A sample of 263 undergraduate psychology students (201 females and 62 
males) were asked to rate their de 


elaboration of details. Then, they we 


observers seated between a TV camera 
Same scale as in the first condition. 
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TABLE 1! 
PERCENTAGE OF 55 REPORTING ANXIETY TO "PUBLIC SPEAKING” 
AND AN AUDIENCE OF Two PLUS A TV CAMERA 


Degree of reported fear 


A Fair Very 

Condition None little amount Much much 
“Public speaking" 13 24 28 20 15 
Two plus TV camera 13 25 27 22 13 


by previous studies (5, 6), at least in regard to speech anxiety. The present 
finding may be endemic to this specific phobic situation, and caution 
should be exercised in extending these data to other fear-producing situa- 
tions. 

These data also support the conclusion of Jager and Goldfried that large, 
live audiences may be unnecessary in analogue research on speech anxiety. 
Assessment of speech anxiety research may thus be made less tedious and 
complex than previously considered. 
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AGING AND COGNITIVE REGRESSION: CONTRARY FINDINGS* 


University of Missouri-Columbia 


JUNE CHANCE,! THOMAS OVERCAST, AND STEPHEN J. DOLLINGER 


SUMMARY 


Seventeen elderly men and women and 31 male and female college 
students were assessed and compared on a variety of Piagetian conserva- 
tion tasks. Findings obtained did not support the hypothesis that cognitive 
regression takes place as a part of normal aging. Findings were also 
compared with those of earlier studies utilizing similar tasks with elderly 
and college-aged Ss, and the contrary outcome of the present study was 
discussed in relation to the importance of (a) defining normal aging, (b) 
actual assessment on the same tasks of other age groups to be compared 
with the elderly group, and (c) potential effects of the assessment situation 
itself on older persons' performances. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


While the views of Piaget and Inhelder (10) and of Flavell (2) about the 
development and character of cognitive operations suggest no reason to 
expect losses in these operations with aging—barring cerebral pathology, 
marked sensory disorders, or generalized physiological deterioration presag- 
ing death—a number of studies in the recent literature report significant 
incidences of failure to conserve in older persons (4, 8, 9, 11). The view has 
been offered (3, 12) that the development of cognitive functions is not 
unidirectional but is subject to reversal and loss in the decades of old age as 
a result of normal deteriorative changes occurring in the nervous system. In 
contrast, Hornblum and Overton (4) suggest, and find evidence to corrobo- 
rate, that poorer performances among elderly Ss may reflect performance 
or utilization deficits more than actual losses of competence in cognitive 
operations. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 17, 1977, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
! Requests for reprints should be sent to June Chance at the address shown at the end of 
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The present investigators noted some difficulties with earlier studies 
reporting cognitive regression and sought to correct them in the present 
study. In all studies cited above, except Papalia (8), elderly Ss are tested, 
but younger Ss are not tested on the same tasks. Instead, an assumption is 
employed that a large proportion of the population by late adolescence does 
become capable of a high level of logical reasoning. This assumption is not 
borne out by real data of college adolescents (6). Second, most studies seem 
satisfied to rely on performance of very few tasks; we felt that a fuller 
sample of conservation tasks administered to the same Ss would give a 
picture less influenced by momentary factors in the testing situation. Third, 
sketchily described S samples do not lend themselves to understanding 
differential effects of variables like health status, education, occupation, 
previous life adjustment. We elected to use the most select sample of 
normal elderly persons we could find, to use a variety of conservation 
tasks, and to administer those tasks to a sample of college students as well 
as to our elderly Ss. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Elderly Ss were all volunteers, in good health for their ages, and without 
marked sensory impairments. Educational levels ranged from one 4th 
grade education to one PhD; the median level was some years of college. 
Prior occupations included teacher, minister, housewife, farmer, store- 
keeper, editor. From their own reports, each of these people would be 
regarded as having led a productive and successful life prior to retirement. 
All were residents of a private retirement home,” which features а variety 
of life styles and levels of care so that a resident may choose either to 
continue or to relinquish various life activities as their individual capabil- 
ities and desires dictate. All Ss tested were as active either within the home 
or outside in community affairs as they felt capable of being. Five men and 
12 women participated; they ranged in age from 65 to 94, with a median 
age of 83. 

Thirty-one college Ss volunteered from an elementary psychology course 
and were all between 18 and 20 years of age. Nine were men and 22 were 
women, making both samples 30% male and 70% female. 


2 The authors are grateful to the residents of the Lenoir Memorial Home who made thi: 
study possible. They also thank Mr. Jack Bodard, the Director, and Mrs. Lucille Myrick {ог 
their invaluable assistance with the study. 
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2. Procedure 


The testing of conservation among the elderly group was always pre- 
ceded by one or more hours of interview, in which we asked many things 
about Ss’ backgrounds, prior life experiences, present activities, and at- 
titudes toward themselves and life in general. The conservation testing 
took place on the second or third visit with elderly Ss. With the college Ss, 
the interview took place before the conservation testing, but in the same 
session. Es, who were one female and three male graduate students,? had 
strong injunctions to be attentive, patient, and in all ways to make them- 
selves attractive to the Ss. Procedures followed were the same for both 
groups except that a few questions about retirement planning were omitted 
with the college students, and their interviews—owing to their shorter life 
histories—were shorter. 

A series of conservation tasks was employed. First, the tasks that had 
been used to assess substance, weight, and volume in Papalia's (8) study 
were used in a procedure identical with hers (7). Her tasks involve trans- 
formations of two equal balls of plasticine—to a cup, to a pancake, and to 
a hot dog, in that order. Each type of conservation question is followed by 
a trial-check in which a piece of one reformed clay ball is ostentatiously 
removed by the E. The wording of the questions varies for the kind of 
conservation problem presented: For substance, do these have the same 
amount of clay or does one have more clay? For weight, do these weigh the 
same or does one weigh more? For volume, do these take up the same 
amount of space or does one take up move space? The order in which the 
three kinds of conservation problems were presented was randomized. Ss 
were asked to justify each of their answers. 

Conservation of areas was assessed with use of the cows-and-grass prob- 
lem in the manner described by the Goldschmid-Bentler Concept Assess- 
ment Test. This task has been used in several previous studies of area 
conservation among elderly persons (4, 9, 11). The S is shown two equal- 
Sized green rectangles and told to pretend they are fields of grass. A 
miniature cow and some barns are added to each field; the S is asked about 
the comparative amount of grass the two cows would have to eat with 
various arrangements of barns. Conservation consists of the S's assertion 
that when an equal number of barns is present, regardless of their spatial 
arrangement on the surfaces, the cows have equal amounts of grass to eat. 


? In addition to the two co-authors of the paper, David Kleim and Roberta Brinkman 
assisted in data collection. 
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Ss had three trials with two, six, and 12 barns in each field 
to give a reason for each of their answers. 


Volume tasks were adapted from those employed by Lovell and Ogilvie 
(5) to study British school boys. Two sets of 12 submersible, plastic cubes 
and a one gallon and a one pint plastic container were used. 
strate conservation of interior volume, the 
that if boxes were built to contain the 
different ways, each box would contain 

To demonstrate occupied volume, the 
12 cubes is arranged in a gallon containe 


container will no longer hold a gallon of water, and that so long as there 


are 12 cubes in the container their particular arrangement does not change 
the amount of water the container will hold. 


To demonstrate displaced volume 
to the brim with water and 12 cub. 
the particular arrangement of cub 
spilled. He is further asked about 
dropped into a brimming gallon 
question concerning displaced 
amount of water spilled from t 


and were asked 


To demon- 
5 must, in two examples, assert 
two sets of cubes arranged in 
the same amount of room. 

S must assert that when a pile of 
r (now present in the display), the 


; he must say that if the gallon is filled 


ation of the plasticine, area, and volume 
problems was randomized across Ss. 

Conservation as similar as possible to those 
orrect response and adequate justification of 
all our Ss answered all instances of a given 
conservation correctly, if they were correct at all. When correct, they 
invariably gave an adequate reason. Percent of Ss failing to conserve, 
reported below, represents any failure at all on the given type of item. 


earlier studies (i. e., both c 
response). In fact, nearly 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


kingly lower incidences of 
rlier studies. When the same 
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On the plasticine tasks, 15 elderly Ss made all conserving responses 
correctly; two (12%) missed one or more questions concerning volume. In 
contrast, Papalia (8) using these same plasticine tasks with 16 elderly 
persons found 38% failure to conserve on substance, 50% failure on 
weight, and 94% failure on volume. College students were administered 
the plasticine tasks in both Papalia's study and this one; in both studies no 
failures occurred on substance or on weight, but 50% of college Ss failed 
questions of volume in both studies. Similar percentages of failure among 
college 5s to conserve on similar volume tasks had been reported earlier (1, 
13). 

On conservation of area (cows-and-grass problems), two (12%) of our 
elderly Ss failed to conserve consistently, but so did two (6%) of our college 
group. Earlier studies of area conservation among older persons reported 
rates of failure four to six times as high as those we obtained (4, 9, 11). 

On the Lovell-Ogilvie problems of volume, one elderly S missed one 
question concerning occupied volume, and four (24%) elderly Ss missed the 
last displaced volume question, concerning relative amounts of water 
spilled from a brimming container when submersible cubes of the same 
size but different weights are lowered in. The college sample passed all 
volume problems except for seven Ss (23%) who also failed this last 
question concerning volume displacement. In contrast, when Hornblum 
and Overton (4) had tested 60 elderly women on similar—but not 
identical—tasks assessing conservation of interior, occupied, and displaced 
volume, they found a rate of failure of approximately 25% for each prob- 
lem. 

When the findings of the present study are considered and compared to 
findings of earlier studies, we can offer no support for the hypothesis that 
cognitive regression occurs as part of the normal aging process. Why do the 
findings of the present study contrast so strongly with those of earlier 
studies? Three aspects need to be considered to answer that question. We 
employed a more explicit definition of normal aging than did earlier stud- 
ies; performance of younger Ss on experimental tasks was directly exam- 
ined rather than assumed; and we employed a testing procedure that 
attempted to make our Ss as comfortable and as responsive as possible. 

The nature of our sample of elderly persons was such that our Ss were 
not “sick” in the medical sense, not suffering severe sensory impairments, 
and although many were in some way infirm, they were living in a 
supportive environment in which they preserved a high degree of personal 
freedom and dignity. All had led good lives, although not untroubled ones, 
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and would be described as relatively happy and satisfied with their current 
situations. This is not a representative sample of what aging people in our 
society are usually like, but it is an instance of aging under highly desirable 
circumstances. It is this group of people—and others like them—that one 
must look at to derive conclusions about “normal” aging, uncontaminated 
by physical illness, social disability, or personal despair. 

The college data of the present study support the expectation suggested 
by the previous literature on cognitive development in adolescence: i. è., 
that many persons do not attain logical capabilities at the level of formal 
operations even by late adolescence. In order to infer that “missing” con- 
servations are “lost” conservations in elderly Ss, one needs to be assured 
that these conservations were ever developed in the first place. 

The procedures used in the present study involved several hours of time 
spent per S, in contrast to what sounds like much briefer procedures used 
in other studies. (Unfortunately, only a few investigators explicitly men- 
tioned time spent per S.) Personal interest shown and opportunity to 
become well acquainted with the E before conservation testing began may 
have led to Ss having a stronger desire to do what was asked of them and 
less fear of being shown wanting in some way. While it could be argued 
that our procedure reduced the objectivity of the situation and somehow 
imperils the results, it can be argued just as strongly that we could not get 
Ss to do what they were incapable of doing. We might have, as Hornblum 


and Overton (4) suggest, helped them to overcome potential performance 
deficits. 
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JUDGING FACE SIMILARITY IN OWN 
AND OTHER RACES*! 


University of Missouri-Columbia 
ALVIN G. GOLDSTEIN AND JUNE CHANCE 


SUMMARY 


Four experiments measured the perceptual similarity among Japanese 
faces compared to similarity among American white faces as judged by 
white American men and women undergraduates (V — 106). In the first 
two experiments Ss made more-less judgments of same-race pairs of face 
portraits. In the third experiment, a 10-point similarity scale was intro- 
duced, In the fourth study, latency of locating a duplicate face from among 
many Japanese or white faces was measured as an index of facial similar- 
ity. Results of all experiments failed to support the hypothesis that 
Japanese faces are perceptually more alike than white faces. This suggests 
that for white Ss perceptual discrimination performance is not related to 
recognition memory deficit for Japanese faces. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Prior research demonstrates that recognition memory for other-race faces 
(1, 5) is significantly poorer than recognition memory for same-race faces. 
In attempts to understand the other-race effect, most investigators have 
given relatively little attention to the properties of the stimulus. This report 
describes four experiments in which judged psychological similarity among 
Japanese faces is compared to judged similarity among white American 
faces. 

Among other-race faces tested in recognition studies, all are not equally 
effective in reducing recognition memory performance. Japanese faces, in 
comparison to black faces, are much less well recognized by white Ss (1). 
One interpretation of this finding, the differential experience hypothesis (3), 
PEE an ura. 
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largely ignores the contribution of stimuli gua stimuli and attributes varia- 
tion in recognition performance to presumed differential familiarity of 
members of one racial group for members of other-race groups. Whatever 
explanatory power this familiarity interpretation may come to have, un- 
measured and uncontrolled stimulus effects could also contribute to the 
other-race effect, and these effects deserve investigation. 

A possible stimulus-structural explanation for the observed performance 
deficit is suggested by both anecdotal evidence and verbal reports volun- 
teered by Ss participating in face recognition experiments. The phrase 
"they all look alike to me" is familiar either as a punch line in a joke, or as 
a derogatory remark with racist implications. Nonetheless, the рЖазе 
undoubtedly has consensual validity (otherwise it would hardly succeed as 
a joke), a fact that surely tells us something about the subjective state of 
the observer confronted with the task of discriminating among members of 
the other race. White Ss participating in face recognition experiments 
occasionally volunteer that their difficulty with the other-race faces is 
because they actually do look more alike. If we take the anecdotes and Ss’ 
remarks seriously, two viable interpretations come to mind. First, the 
remarks may describe a generalized subjective state produced by unfamil- 
iar stimuli. The other-race faces look alike because they are, as a group, 
relatively unfamiliar facial configurations. In keeping with results of earlier 
research where Ss judged unfamiliar random shapes more complex than 
familiar random shapes (2), unfamiliar faces (other races) may appear more 
complex than familiar faces (same race). Thus, other-race faces may re- 
quire more time to be Processed and analyzed. In any event, this interpre- 
tation of the phrase “they all look alike” emphasizes a subjective state and 
implies little or nothing about the stimuli. 

A second interpretation proposes that “they all look alike" simply be- 
cause faces in the other-race group are more homogeneous and therefore 
less discriminable than white faces (5, p. 332). As we have suggested 
elsewhere (4), the average "distance" between the faces in the other-race 
sample may be less than the average distance between white faces, If this 
were the case, greater homogeneity would lead to lower perceptual dis- 
criminability, a factor that could explain white Ss' reduced recognition 
performance on other-race faces. 

Are white faces less well recognized by nonwhite Ss? Stimulus 
configurational arguments would be weakened somewhat, but not nullified 
if the other-race phenomenon was reciprocal: that is, if all samerade 
groups have trouble recognizing the other-race groups. A variety of factors 
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might influence Ss’ recognition performance despite within-race differences 
in level of stimulus homogeneity. Evidence bearing on the reciprocity of the 
other-race phenomenon is meager, and some of it is unclear. When Amer- 
ican blacks view white faces, the other-race effect is not strong (1). How- 
ever, blacks do have difficulty recognizing Japanese faces (1). Research in 
Rhodesia, which demonstrated the other-race effect with black Ss, suggests 
that the effect may depend on the black Ss’ degree of interaction with 
whites (6). Unfortunately, tests on island Japanese Ss on white faces have 
yet to be reported. 

In the first of this series of experiments comparing homogeneity of white 
and Japanese faces, we reported that white Ss took no longer to make a 
same-different judgment to pairs of briefly exposed Japanese faces than 
they did to pairs of white faces, nor did they commit more errors in 
response to either set of faces while making these decisions (4). These data 
failed to support a stimulus similarity explanation of the other-race effect, 

Despite the unambiguous results of our first investigation, the need for 

* additional research was clearly indicated because (a) the same-different 
task is only one of several methods that could be used to test the stimulus 
similarity hypothesis; (b) relatively few faces were used in the experiment; 
and (c) the conclusion was based on failure to reject the null hypothesis. 
With these considerations in mind, several additional investigations were 
conducted to assess the perceived similarity between Japanese and white 
faces. 


B. METHOD 


Four experiments involving a total of 106 Ss will be reported, Scaling 
techniques are involved in all but one experiment where latency of match- 
ing two identical faces was the dependent variable. Ss were white men and 
women, volunteers from introductory psychology courses who received 
additional credit toward their grade in return for participation. Although 
Systematic procedures were not used to obtain information from Ss about 
their prior interactions with Japanese people, all Ss were living in mid- 
western cities and towns lacking sizeable Japanese or Chinese populations. 
The E in the first three experiments was a college-age woman, and in the 
last experiment a college-age man. Stimuli in all experiments were either 
achromatic photographs or projected images. The sources for the white 
American portrait photographs and slides were original photographs used 
in the production of a University yearbook. The sources for the Island 
Japanese portraits and slides were original photographs obtained from 
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applications for entrance to a Japanese University.? The portraits, selected 
from a large supply of such pictures, showed faces only in a front view 
pose. In all these investigations an attempt was made to use large numbers 
of different faces (e.g., some faces used in the first experinient were re- 
placed by others in the second experiment, etc.) so that the findings would 
not be limited to a small conceivably unusual sample of faces. 


l. Experiment 1 


a. Subjects and procedures. Twenty-one men and women judged 
whether pairs of white faces resembled each other more or less than pairs 


of Japanese faces. The exact procedure is clearly explained in the instruc- 
tion to the Ss, reproduced here: 


Here is a pair of photographs. Please look closely at these two faces, A and B. I 
want you to think about the degree to which A resembles B. That is, the degree 
to which the person in picture A looks like the person in picture B. Pay no 
attention to anything in the picture except the facial features of the people 
[With photos A and B still in view.] Now, look at this pair of photographs, C 
and D. Do you think the facial resemblance between A and B is more or less 
than the resemblance between C and D? In other words, is the A-B pair more or 
less alike than the C-D pair? Remember, base your judgment about the similar- 
ity of the faces upon the faces themselves; the position of the heads, whether the 
people are smiling or not, should be disregarded. 


On any one trial, all portraits were of the same sex. All Ss judged 12 
Japanese and 12 white pairs, equally divided between men's and women's 
faces. Pairings of portraits and order of presentation were determined 
randomly for each 5 (without violating the gender restriction) by shuffling 
the four sets (e.g., Japanese men, women, etc.) of photographs at the 
beginning of every experimental session. Two practice trials preceded the 
test trials, but no mention of this fact was made to the S; scores for these 
two trials were discarded. Decision time was in no way controlled, nor was 
any measure of latency obtained. On each trial Ss decided which of the two 
pairs was more alike, and on the very rare occasions when the two pairs 
were judged to be equally alike, the S was asked to make a Choice, even if 
he had to guess. 

b. Results. The similarity hypothesis would be c 
number of “more alike" 
the mean number of mor 


onfirmed if the mean 
responses to Japanese pairs significantly exceeded 
е alike responses made to white pairs. Although Ss 


? The authors are grateful to Professor Takayoshi Kaneko 
Tokyo, Japan, for his kindness in supplyin; 
tion. 


of the University of Education, 
g the Japanese photographs used in this investiga- 
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did judge Japanese faces to be more homogeneous (Хуу, = 12.4) than 
white faces (Хуу = 11.6), this difference was insignificantly small, and 
both mean values barely differed from chance (X — 12). A sign test analy- 
sis indicates that the number of Ss who judged the Japanese pairs of faces 
to be more homogeneous than the white faces on more than half of their 
trials was not reliably greater than the number who made the contrary 
judgment (J>W = 13, J<W = 8, p > .25). 


2. Experiment 2 


In much, if not all, of the earlier recognition memory research on the 
other-race effect, stimuli were displayed for relatively short periods of time, 
and it was under these conditions that the recognition performance of Ss 
was adversely affected by other-race faces. Duration of exposure in Exper- 
iment 1 was under the Ss’ control. Perhaps the potency of the other-race 
effect is related to the length of time Ss can observe the faces. Experiment 
2 was similar to Experiment 1 in every way except that total observation 
time was controlled. 

a. Subjects and procedure. As in the first experiment, one pair of white 
and one pair of Japanese faces, all of the same sex, were simultaneously 
displayed. An opaque projector, modified by the addition of a guillotine 
shutter activated by a Hunter timer, was used to present the sets of four 
faces for 8 sec exposures. Five different random orders were used to decide 
the sequences of race and gender for each 24-trial experimental session. 
Testing was done in small groups of three to four Ss; a total of 12 men and 
women participated in this experiment. Responses were entered by the Ss 
onto prepared answer sheets. The instructions, printed at the top of each 
answer sheet and read aloud, requested Ss to judge “which pair of faces, 
the upper or the lower pair, resemble each other more; in other words 
which pair is more alike?” Each of the four projected faces was large and 
bright enough to be clearly visible, but the array subtended only a few 
degrees of visual angle permitting the Ss to compare one face with another 
without large, time consuming, and distracting eye movements. 

b. Results. Japanese pairs and white pairs were judged to be more alike 
almost equally often (Ху = 11.7, Хуу = 12.2), and neither value 
departed significantly from the chance frequency, 12 out of 24 trials. 


3. Experiment 3 


In studies in which the race-effect on recognition was measurable, 
Japanese and white faces were not displayed concurrently; i.e., $s com- 
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pared a perceptual stimulus—one of the distractor faces—with their mem- 
ory of a face seen during the study trial. Perhaps failure to demonstrate in 
the present experimental series judgments of greater homogeneity for 
Japanese than for white faces is because memory processes have been a 
relatively minor characteristic of the experimental tasks. Following this 
reasoning, a short delay interval was introduced between the appearances 
of the different-race pairs of faces in this experiment. 

a. Subjects and procedure. For each of 24 trials, 25 men and women 
viewed, in sequence, a pair of white (Japanese) faces for 8 sec, a blank 
projection screen for 8 sec, and a pair of Japanese (white) faces for 8 sec. 
Responses were entered on data sheets (described in Experiment 2), except 
that the headings on these sheets had been modified to read “first pair” 
instead of “upper pair,” etc. All other conditions of this experiment includ- 
ing the content of the instructions given to the Ss were those employed in 
Experiment 2. 

b. Results. The mean number of “more alike” responses to pairs of 
Japanese and white faces was 11.5 and 12.5, respectively, values that offer 
no support for the differential stimulus homogeneity hypothesis. Indeed, 17 
of the 25 Ss on more than half of their trials judged the white rather than 
the Japanese faces to be more homogeneous; seven Ss made the contrary 


judgment, and one S responded an equal number of times with both 
judgments (sign test, p > .10). 


4. Experiment 4 


The general hypothesis under examination in this series of experiments is 
the following: For white Ss, other-race faces, especially Japanese faces, are 
difficult to recognize because they are more homogeneous than white faces. 
Furthermore, weak but consistent subjective evidence suggests that 
Japanese faces do look “more alike” to many observers. It could be argued 
that, because the nature of the tasks in the experiments above were not at 
all disguised from the Ss, their rating behavior may have been, at worst, 
less than truthful, or, at best unintentionally affected by the need to make 
socially desirable judgments. This argument cannot be totally dismissed, 
for it is reasonable to suppose that politically “liberal” Ss might have been 
reluctant to admit that Japanese faces did appear more homogeneous than 
white faces because this admission might have signified some acceptance of 
implied anti-Japanese prejudice. On the other hand, this interpretation 
received no support from the findings of our earlier investigation (4) which 
showed that decision time and errors did not differ when white Ss made 
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same-different judgments in response to pairs of Japanese and white faces. 
It seems unlikely that Ss’ behavior in this timed, fast-paced task was 
primarily under the control of motivation to appear socially desirable (i.e., 
unprejudiced). Nevertheless, Experiment 4 is a further attempt to study the 
white-Japanese homogeneity question in a setting where Ss’ behaviors were 
more likely controlled solely by the face’s intrinsic stimulus qualities rather 
than by its race membership. 

The specific hypothesis under investigation in this experiment was the 
following: If Japanese faces are more homogeneous than white faces, it 
would be more difficult to find a duplicate Japanese portrait hidden in an 
array of Japanese faces than a duplicate white face embedded in an equal 
size array of white faces. 

a. Subjects and procedure. Twenty-four men and 24 women served in 
this experiment. Each S was seated in front of a slide sorter (14 by 11 in) 
and a spring-loaded switch. Depressing the switch activated a millisecond 
timer.and illuminated the slide sorter. Thirty-five 2 by 2 in positive slides 
(seven columns by five rows), either all white or all Japanese faces, were 
arranged on the sorter with a target slide always situated in the center 
(third row, fourth column) position. A small (3/16 in diam) hole in the 
upper right corner of all target slides clearly marked their location and 
identity. Of the remaining 34 slides on the sorter, one was an exact 
duplicate of the target slide. Duplicate and distractor slides were otherwise 
indistinguishable from each other except for differences in the faces de- 
picted on the slides. On each trial, the location of the duplicate within the 
array was predetermined by reference to one of two fixed random orders 
(A, B). Within a random series, the same location was not used twice. 
Within an experiment session, nine white (Japanese) target faces were 
presented sequentially followed by nine Japanese (white) targets; half the 
Ss saw men’s portraits, half saw women’s portraits. If an 5 saw Japanese 
faces in random order A, then he saw white faces in a yoked order. Before 
each trial was begun, some distractors were removed and new distractors 
were substituted. 

In more detail, the procedure was as follows: A practice trial, initiated 
immediately after the S was seated іп front of the apparatus, was used to 
explain the task to the S. During this practice demonstration, the search 
task was explained, along with the function of the switch and the timer. 
Next, the E moved the sorter to a position where it was shielded from the 

:S's view, and arranged slides in preparation for the first trial. Before the 
sorter was returned to its position in front of the S, the room illumination 
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was reduced so that the faces on the slides were not visible to the S. At a 
signal from the E, the S depressed the Switch, simultaneously illuminating 
the slides and starting the timer. When the S located the duplicate, he 
released the switch (which extinguished the illumination and stopped the 


timer) and pointed to the slide selected as the duplicate portrait. After , 


recording the accuracy of the S's choice and the search time displayed on 
the clock face, the E again moved the sorter out of view and placed a new 
target and its duplicate in place. This procedure was repeated for all of the 
trials. 


b. Results. Statistical analysis of two dependent measures—search time 


and errors of identification— was possible, but error analysis was aban- ' 


doned because only five of 864 (48 Ss x 18 trials) responses were iden- 
tification mistakes. Preliminary analysis revealed that random orders A and 
B yielded almost identical mean search times (9.5 and 9.8 sec), so these two 


repeated measures analysis of variance. 
Consistent with the results of preceding studies, the results of this analy- 
Sis revealed no reliable difference between mean search times for white (9.4 


y than men's pictures [8.8 vs. 
10.6 sec; F (1, 44) = 4.64, p < .05]. Race o 


Е i f portrait also interacted sig- 
nificantly with sex of portrait [F (1, 44) = 6.93, р < .05]. The reason for 
this significant interaction is evident fro 


rapidly than all other faces, while Japanese men were the most difficult 
portraits to find (8.2 vs, 11.7 sec). 
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faces, or (b) they only appear more homogeneous to white observers but in 
fact are structurally no more or less homogeneous than white faces. These 
two possibilities, both of which can be considered to affect primarily 
perceptual functioning, were tested in the four experiments reported here 
and in the first study in this series (4). In all these investigations the 
same-race pairs of faces to be judged were viewed simultaneously. The 
results offer no support for a perceptual explanation but in fact suggest that 
these white Ss, when making judgments in a primarily perceptual task, did 
not perceive Japanese faces to be more alike than white faces. This out- 
come implies that the explanation of the other-race effect lies within the 
observer and not in the stimulus configuration. In this view, when white 
observers say Japanese faces “all look alike” to them, they may be really 
saying that, in their memory, all Japanese faces are similar. 
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RoBERT W. Rice, F. JAMES SEAMAN, AND DEBORAH J. GARVIN 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of a “value-attitude” interpretation of the esteem for least 
preferred co-worker (LPC) score, it was hypothesized that task-oriented 
(low-LPC) persons are more extreme in attitudes toward both positive and 
negative attitude objects than are relationship-oriented (high-LPC) persons. 
Attitudes of 51 male and 59 female undergraduates were measured toward 
four stimulus objects on 22-item semantic differential scales: self, best 
friend, psychology professor, and most disliked student. A LPC x Stimulus 
Person interaction provided significant support for the hypothesis when 
Total LPC scores (p < .002) or Task LPC factor scores (p < .001) were 
used to classify task-oriented and relationship-oriented Ss, but not when 
the Social LPC factor scores were used for this purpose. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The central variable in Fiedler’s (3) Contingency Model of leadership is 
the leader’s score on the “esteem for least preferred co-worker” (LPC) scale. 
The LPC scale consists of 15-25 eight-point bipolar semantic differential 
scales (e.g., friendly-unfriendly, efficient-inefficient). Respondents are in- 
structed to use these scales to describe their least preferred co-worker, 
defined as the one person with whom they have the “most difficulty in 
getting the job done.” The total LPC score is simply the sum of the score 
values for all of the bipolar scales. For more details on the instructions, 
scoring procedures, and psychometric properties of this instrument, see 
Rice (12, 14). 

* Received in the Editorial Office on December 15, 1977, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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The Contingency Model proposes that group effectiveness is related to 
the leader’s score on the LPC scale. Specifically, the relationship between 
leader LPC and group performance is thought to be “contingent” on the 
situation. The model attempts to identify those situations in which groups 
with low-LPC leaders perform most effectively and those situations in 
which groups with high-LPC leaders perform most effectively. The validity 
of the model is currently a matter of some controversy. However, this issue 
is not central to the present study and will not be discussed in any detail 
(for an elaboration of the validity issue, cf. 1, 2, 4, 7, 10). 

The present study was designed in response to the criticism that the 
psychological meaning of the LPC score ї not adequately understood (e.g. , 
1, 2, 9, 10). Given the central role of LPC in the theory, this criticism is 
quite serious. Without an adequate understanding of LPC, the model lacks 
explanatory power. That is, one cannot explain why high- and low-LPC 
leaders are differentially effective unless one understands the psychological 
meaning of high or low scores on the LPC scale. 

Recently, Rice (12, 13) attempted to clarify the construct space of LPC 
through a systematic review of the LPC literature. This review of more 
than 2000 LPC-related findings reported in over 100 studies strongly sup- 
ported Fiedler's often repeated conclusions on this issue: scores on the LPC 
Scale appear to differentiate between task-oriented and relationship- 
Oriented respondents. Persons describing their least preferred co-worker 
quite negatively (i.e., low-LPC respondents) are primarily oriented toward 
successful task accomplishment. On the other hand, persons describing 
their least preferred co-worker in relatively positive terms (i.e., high-LPC 
respondents) appear to be primarily oriented toward attaining and main- 
taining successful interpersonal relations. A wide variety of data considered 
in the review support this general task/interpersonal distinction. 

Rice (12, 13) sought to clarify the meaning of task-orientation and 


relationship-orientation with a “value-attitude” interpretation of LPC. 
There are two basic proposition 


s in this rather simple interpretation of 
LPC. 

First, it is proposed that high- and low-LPC persons differ in terms of 
certain basic personal “values.” Both appreciate and desire success; the 
difference is in the kinds of outcomes that are highly valued by low vs. 
high-LPC persons. For low-LPC persons, task Success is most salient, 
while for high-LPC persons, successful interpersonal relations are most 


highly valued. This value difference underlies what is identified as task vs. 
interpersonal orientations. 
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Second, the LPC score, a measure of “attitudes” toward one’s least 
preferred co-worker, reflects the personal values that differentiate task- 
oriented and relationship-oriented persons. Task-oriented (low-LPC) per- 
sons have quite negative attitudes toward their least preferred co-worker. 
Presumably, such attitudes are negative because such a co-worker poses a 
serious threat to their most highly valued outcome: successful task accom- 
plishment. On the other hand, relationship-oriented (high-LPC) persons 
have relatively positive attitudes toward the co-worker with whom it is 
“most difficult to get the job done.” Presumably, attitudes are positive 
because such a co-worker does not necessarily pose a threat to their most 
highly valued outcome: successful interpersonal relations. 

This value-attitude interpretation in no way contradicts Fiedler's basic 
task/interpersonal distinction. Rather, the present interpretation attempts 
to clarify and integrate much of Fiedler’s previous theoretical work [see 
Rice (12 and 13) for further elaboration of this perspective]. However, the 
value-attitude perspective is at odds with Fiedler’s (5) recent attempt to add 
secondary motives to his conception of LPC. As argued in detail by Rice 
(12, 13), the available data do not fit as well with the motivational hierar- 
chy interpretation as with the earlier and simpler view that low-LPC 
respondents are basically task-oriented while high-LPC respondents are 
basically relationship-oriented. Further, inclusion of secondary goals in the 
conception of LPC tends to obscure the clarity of the primary orientations 
of these two types of persons. For these two reasons, the value-attitude 
interpretation has deliberately returned to a position closer to Fiedler’s 
earlier interpretations than to his most recent motivational hierarchy in- 
terpretation. 

Since the value-attitude interpretation was derived inductively from a 
review of the LPC literature, this interpretation has “antecedent” validity; 
however, the “evidential” validity of this model has not been tested yet 
(17). That is, the rather simple propositions of this model appear generally 
consistent with previous LPC research (antecedent validity). But hypothe- 
ses based on this interpretation have not yet been tested independently 
(evidential validity). The present study provides an evidential validity test 
of hypotheses derived from the value-attitude interpretation. 

The value-attitude interpretation proposes that LPC is best viewed as a 
single component of an interrelated network of person-related attitudes. 
That is, attitudes toward one’s least preferred co-worker are related to 
attitudes toward other persons. Previously reviewed data are generally 
consistent with this assertion; LPC was more often significantly related to 
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person-related attitudes held by the respondent than to any other general 
class of variables. However, the direction of such effects was mixed. In 
some cases low-LPC persons held more favorable attitudes while in other 
cases high-LPC persons held more favorable attitudes. In an effort to bring 
order to these data, Rice (12, 13) offered the following hypotheses: 

1. Task-oriented (low-LPC) persons are more extreme in their attitudes 
toward other persons than are relationship-oriented (high-LPC) persons. 

More specifically, 

1A. Task-oriented persons are more favorable than relationship-oriented 
Persons in attitudes toward positively valued stimulus persons (e.g., self, 
best friend, most preferred co-worker, loyal subordinates). 

1B. Task-oriented persons are less favorable than relationship-oriented 
Persons in attitudes toward negatively valued persons (e.g., disliked col- 
league, least preferred co-worker, disloyal subordinates). 

The present study sought to evaluate the evidential validity of these 
hypotheses by assessing attitudes of high- and low-LPC persons toward 
positive (self, best friend), negative (most disliked colleague), and presum- 
ably neutral (psychology professor) stimulus persons. No predictions were 
made with regard to the neutral stimulus person, 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
The Ss were 110 under, 
males and 59 females). 
participation. 


graduates enrolled in introductory psychology (51 
Ss received course credit in exchange for their 


2. Procedure 


As part of small groups ranging from 10 to 30, Ss completed a booklet of 
experimental materials which included the following forms: 

a. LPC, Ss first described their least preferred co-worker on a 22 
version of the LPC scale. This scale used the standard eight- 
differential format and included the following items: pleasa 
friendly-unfriendly, incapable-capable, helpful-frustrating, 
able, unenthusiastic-enthusiastic, tense-relaxed, distant-cl 
ble-responsible, cold-warm, cooperative-uncoo: 
boring-interesting, incompetent-competent, quarrelsome-harmonious, self- 
assured-hesitant, efficient-inefficient, gloomy-cheerful, open-guarded, pro- 
ficient-not proficient, rejecting-accepting, productive-not Productive. 


-item 
point semantic 
nt-unpleasant, 

reliable-unreli- 
OSe, irresponsi- 
perative, Supportive-hostile, 
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Ss were classified as high- or low-LPC persons on the basis of norms 
provided by Posthuma (11). The 48 Ss with mean scale scores of greater 
than 3.74 were classified as high-LPC persons (a total of 82 or more on the 
22-item scale). The 62 Ss with mean scale scores less than or equal to 3.74 
were classified as low-LPC persons (a total of 81 or less on the 22-item 
scale). 

b. Other attitudes. Ss then used the same 22-item semantic differential 
scales to indicate their attitudes toward four other stimulus persons: self, 
best friend, their psychology professor, and the one university student they 
dislike the most. The sum of scores for the 22 items provided an overall 
measure of attitudes toward each of the four stimulus persons. The order in 
which Ss described the four stimulus persons was counterbalanced. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Primary Analyses 


A 2 X 4 (LPC X Stimulus Person) ANOVA was used to test the 
hypotheses presented above. In this design, LPC is a between-Ss factor and 
Stimulus Person is a within-S factor. The 22-item attitude score toward 
each stimulus person is the dependent variable.? 

The LPC x Stimulus Person interaction was significant (F — 5.55, 
df = 3/324, p < .002). As shown in the top frame of Table 1, the mean 
attitude scores of high- and low-LPC Ss were in the hypothesized direction. 
Low-LPC Ss were more favorable than high-LPC Ss in attitudes toward 
self and best friend. On the other hand, high-LPC Ss were more favorable 
than low-LPC Ss in attitudes toward their most disliked university student. 
There was no substantial difference between high- and low-LPC Ss in 
attitudes toward their psychology professor. As predicted, it appears that 
the attitudes of low-LPC Ss were more extreme than the attitudes of 
high-LPC Ss. 

Orthogonal / tests were used to further explore the nature of the LPC x 

- Stimulus Person interaction. Attitudes of high- and low-LPC Ss were 
compared for each of the four stimulus persons. As shown in Table 1, this 
comparison was significant for best friend and most disliked university 
student, but not for psychology professor or self. 


2 Almost identical results were found when sex was included as an independent variable in 
these analyses. Neither the sex main effect nor sex related interactions were significant. Since 
the sex variable was not of theoretical interest, there is no report of these data in the present 


paper. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES OF Ss CLASSIFIED AS HIGH OR Low ON 
TOTAL LEAST PREFERRED CO-WORKER SCALE (LPC), TASK 
LPC, or Socrat LPC 


Stimulus person High-LPC Low-LPC j* 
With Total LPC score as the independent variable 
Self 138.06 141.56 1.15 
Best friend 145.56 151.63 1.99* 
Psychology professor 131.65 130.63 .20 
Disliked student 89.28 76.62 2.91** 
With Task LPC factor score as the independent variable 
Self 137.35 141.53 1.37 
Best friend 144.19 151.84 2.50* 
Psychology professor 128.39 132.26 -76 
Disliked student 89.95 76.97 2.99** 
With Social LPC factor score as the independent variable 
Self 139.46 139.90 .14 
Best friend 146.96 150.12 1.03 
Psychology professor 134.52 128.61 1.19 
Disliked student 88.78 76.91 2155 
a df = 107. 
жр < .05. 


** p < .01 (two-tailed), 


Finally, the ANOVA main effect for LPC was not significant (F = .18, 
df = 1/106), but the main effect for Stimulus Person was highly significant 
(F = 230.97, df = 3/324, p < .00001). As shown in Table 1, the effect of 
Stimulus Person is what one would expect. Attitudes were quite favorable 
toward self and best friend, somewhat less favorable toward psychology 
professor, and quite unfavorable toward the most disliked student. 


2. Secondary Analyses 


Previous research reviewed by Rice (14) has suggested that stronger 
relationships between LPC and external criteria are often found when 
factors of the LPC scale are considered separately in the data analysis. 
Factor analysis of 265 responses to the 22-item LPC scale used in the 
present study identified two distinct factors (15). 

a. Social LPC factor. The first factor, accounting for 34% of the total 
variance was composed of 11 items concerning social characteristics of 
one’s least preferred co-worker: cheerful-gloomy, open-guarded, accept- 
ing-rejecting, pleasant-unpleasant, friendly-unfriendly, close-distant, warm- 
cold, cooperative-uncooperative, supportive-hostile, interesting-boring, 
and harmonious-quarrelsome. Scores for these 11 items were summed 
to provide a Social LPC factor score for each respondent. Based on this 
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score, 63 respondents were classified as task-oriented (Social LPC < 41), 
and 47 respondents were classified as relationship oriented (Social LPC > 
42). This classification decision was based on Posthuma’s (11) report that 
the overall mean on eight-point LPC items is 3.74. 

b. Task LPC factor. The second factor, accounting for 16% of the total 
variance, was composed of seven items concerning the task competence of 
one’s least preferred co-worker: responsible-irresponsible, competent- 
incompetent, productive-not productive, efficient-inefficient, proficient-not 
proficient, capable-incapable, and reliable-unreliable. Scores for these 
seven items were summed to provide a Task LPC score for each respon- 
dent. Again Posthuma’s norms were used to classify respondents as task- 
oriented (Task LPC < 26, n = 67) or relationship-oriented (Task 
LPC 2 27, n = 42). 

The ANOVA and orthogonal comparisons described above were re- 
peated using the LPC factor scores as independent variables. The first 
analysis used the Task LPC factor score as the means of classifying respon- 
dents as either task-oriented or relationship-oriented. The second analysis 
used the Social LPC factor score for this purpose. 

These analyses suggest a stronger pattern of results when the Task LPC 
factor score is used to classify respondents. This predicted LPC x Stimulus 
Person interaction was statistically reliable for the Task LPC analysis 
(F = 5.90, df = 3/321, p < .001), but not for the Social LPC analysis 
(F = 2.59, df = 3/324, p > .05). An examination of the mean attitude 
scores presented in the second panel of Table 1 indicates that the pattern of 
this significant interaction for the Task LPC analysis is almost identical 
with the interaction for the Total LPC score analysis. The results of the 
orthogonal comparisons based on the Task LPC scores are also consistent 
with those reported for the Total LPC analysis. 

Both the Social LPC factor score analysis and the Task LPC factor score 
analysis yielded a nonsignificant main effect for LPC and a highly sig- 
nificant Stimulus Person main effect (F = 221.07, df = 3/324, p < .000001 
and F = 217.11, df = 3/321, d < .000001, respectively). The pattern of 
means for both these analyses is the same as with the Total LPC analyses 
discussed earlier. 

In summary, the data provided statistically reliable support for the 
extremity of attitudes hypothesis when the Task LPC factor score was used 
to classify respondents as task-oriented and relationship-oriented. Analyses 
using the Social LPC factor score for this purpose did not provide such 
support. 
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D. DISCUSSION 


The present data support the “attitude” aspect of the value-attitude inter- 
peretation of LPC. As hypothesized, attitudes toward one’s least preferred 
co-worker were reliably and predictably related to a larger network of both 
positive and negative attitudes. Such a perspective is consistent with a 
number of attitude theorists who stress the manner by which individual 
attitudes are hierarchically organized around more general values (e.g., 16). 
The pattern of attitudes within this network is not simply one where 
low-LPC persons have consistently negative attitudes and high-LPC per- 
sons have consistently positive attitudes. Rather, extremity of attitudes 
seems to be the organizational basis for this attitudinal network. The 
attitudes of task-oriented (low-LPC) Ss appear to be more extreme than the 
attitudes of relationship-oriented (high-LPC) Ss. Relative to relationship- 
oriented Ss, task-oriented Ss were more positive toward positive attitude 
objects and more negative toward negative attitude objects. These data 
provide the first evidential validation of hypotheses derived from the 
value-attitude interpretation of LPC. As discussed earlier, the inductive 
manner by which the value-attitude interpretation was derived requires the 
use of evidential data to evaluate this interpretation of LPC. 

The support provided for the present hypotheses must be viewed within 
the context of previous difficulties in relating LPC to other psychological 


measures. Fiedler and Chemers (6) have described this situation in the 
following manner: 


For nearly 20 years we have been attempting to correlate it (LPC) with every 
conceivable personality trait and every conceivable behavior observation score. 
By and large, these analyses have been uniformly fruitless (p. 74). 


Given this state of affairs, the successful prediction of the complex pattern 
of results shown in Table 1 is especially rewarding. Such results suggest 
that the value-attitude interpretation may remove some of the mystery that 
has previously shrouded the LPC construct. Given the present data, there 
is now antecedent and evidential validity to the proposition that LPC is 
simply one component of a larger cluster of person-related attitudes. 
The form of the present analysis clarifies the nature of the attitudinal 
network of which LPC is a part. Previous research concerning LPC-related 
attitudes has been somewhat difficult to interpret because the data were 
generally presented in the form of zero-order correlations between LPC and 
attitudes toward a single stimulus person. A set of such correlations can 
reflect a number of different response patterns. The difference between 
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negative and positive correlations of this type can be the result of changes 
in the attitudes of high-LPC, low-LPC, or both high- and low-LPC re- 
spondents. The mean attitude scores presented in Table 1 clarify the 
pattern of these interrelated attitudes. These data indicate that the at- 
titudes of both high- and low-LPC Ss are quite variable across different 
stimulus persons. However, low-LPC Ss are more extreme in their at- 
titudes toward both positive and negative attitude objects. 

It is important to note that the present data are directly relevant only to 
the "attitude" component of the value-attitude interpretation. These data 
support the proposition that LPC, a measure of attitudes toward one's least 
preferred co-worker, is only one element of a larger complex of attitudes. 
However, these data do not directly test on the "value" component of this 
interpretation. Further research is required to determine whether values for 
task and interpersonal success influence this entire network of attitudes as 
proposed by the value-attitude interpretation. The encouraging results 
from this first test of the value-attitude interpretation suggest that further 
investigation of the value question is warranted. 

The secondary analyses suggested that responses to items in the Task 
factor of the LPC may be the most crucial in identifying task-oriented and 
relationship-oriented respondents. The predicted pattern of attitudinal re- 
sponses was clearly supported when the Task factor scores were used to 
classify respondents, but not when Social LPC scores were used for this 
purpose. The results of the Task factor analyses were even somewhat 
stronger than the analyses based on Total LPC scores. The present results 
are fully consistent with previous research reviewed by Rice (14). For 
example, the Task LPC factor score, compared to the Total LPC or Social 
LPC factor score, was more strongly related to follower descriptions of 
leader behavior (19), self-report personality measures (18), and measures of 
cognitive style (8). The present results further support the conclusion that 
evaluation of one's least preferred co-worker along the task competence 
dimension may be the most informative aspect of the LPC scale. Certainly, 
future research employing the LPC scale should consider separae analyses 
based on responses to items comprising the Task factor. The 22-item 
version of the scale developed for the present research provides a reliable 
measure of this factor in terms of both internal consistency and stability 
(15). Many previous versions of the scale include only one or two task 
items. 

Two important limitations of the present study should be recognized. 
First, the sample consists of American undergraduates. Second, the 
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semantic differential format was used to assess attitudes toward one’s least 4 
preferred co-worker as well as the other attitude objects (self, best friend, 
etc.). Further research relying on more diverse S samples and a wider 


range of attitude measures is needed to evaluate the generalizability of the 
present results. 
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A TEST OF A SHORTER PRIVACY PREFERENCE SCALE* 
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SUMMARY 


The development, rationale, and evaluation of the Privacy Activity in 
Vicarious Situations Scale (PAVSS) are described. The scale contains 12 
vignettes designed to assess an individual's privacy needs associated with 
six subscale areas: anonymity, not neighboring, reserve, solitude, seclusion, 
and intimacy. Each vignette is scored on a five-point Likert-type scale. The 
scale was derived from the only other scale developed to measure an 
individual's privacy needs, the Privacy Preference Scale (PPS) with 56 
items scored on a-five-point Likert-type scale. Both scales were adminis- 
tered to 63 male and female graduate students (average age was 28.8 
years). The PPS was completed once, the PAVSS twice with a two-week 
interval. Correlation coefficients between corresponding subscales within 
the PAVSS and the PPS suggested that the PAVSS has practical utility, as 
itis associated with the PPS but much shorter, relatively reliable, and more 
concrete through the use of vignettes. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of privacy is assumed to have several important functions 
for individuals. These functions may include relaxation from the pressure 
of playing roles, management of bodily functions, self-evaluation, informa- 
tion processing, planning for self, opportunities for confidential communi- 
cation with chosen intimates, and establishing boundaries of mental dis- 
tance in interpersonal situations (1, 2, 5, 6). However, few empirical 
studies have focused on the meaning(s and function(s) of privacy for 
individuals. To date, the Privacy Preference Scale (PPS) is the only scale 
developed that measures an individual's privacy needs (3, 4). 


* Received in the Editorial Office on December 19, 1977, and published immediately at 
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There are six subscales associated with the PPS: anonymity, not neigh- 
boring, reserve, solitude, seclusion, and intimacy. The PPS i 
long, and a need for a shortened and more reliable scale utilizin 


research project that tests a 
individual's privacy needs. 
B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The entire first semester class of graduate students (М = 63) е 


one of the largest graduate schools of social work in the 
region of the United States 


of other ethnic origins. Th 


nrolled in 
Southwestern 
participated: 43 were female, 53 white, and 10 
е average age was 28.8 years. 


2. Instruments 


The PPS, an eight-page questionnaire, was administered in March, 


1976. Approximately 10 minutes were required for completion of the 56 
items. The items are scored on a five-point Likert-type scale. The scores for 
the items on each subscale were averaged to 
for each subscale; 


1 there were six newly created measures for the PPS—one 
for each subscale. 


Each of the 12 vignettes is sco; 


example given above, 1 — "Answer the door and invite him/her in" and 


form a more reliable measure 


red on a five-point Likert-type scale. In the ~ h 


A 
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+ 5 = “Do not open the door." For time 1, the scores for the two vignettes 
"that were associated with a particular subscale were averaged to form a 
ore reliable measure for each subscale. This was also executed for time 2. 
hus, there were six newly created measures for the PAVSS—one for each 


ubscale. 


3. Reliability of PAVSS 


To test the internal consistency of the six subscales within the PAVSS, 
an alpha reliability coefficient was generated for the scores of both items for 
each subscale. High alpha coefficients were obtained, as follows: anonym- 
ity, .83; not neighboring, .91; reserve, .84; solitude, .79; seclusion, .90; and 
intimacy, .86. 

To test the temporal stability of the PAVSS, a correlation coefficient was 
generated for the scores of each subscale between time 1 and time 2. High 
correlation coefficients were obtained, indicating that the six subscales were 
relatively reliable over time. The correlation coefficient for each subscale 
was as follows: anonymity, .78; not neighboring, .71; reserve, .59; solitude, 
.67; seclusion, .70; and intimacy, .73. All rs were significant at the .001 
level. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Each subscale within the PPS was correlated with the corresponding 
subscale within the PAVSS. To accomplish this, the scores for time 1 and 
time 2 for each subscale within the PAVSS were averaged and then 
correlated with the score of the corresponding subscale within the PPS. A 
correlation coefficient was obtained for each subscale that indicated that 
each subscale within the PPS was moderately correlated with the corre- 
sponding subscale within the PAVSS, as follows: anonymity, .59; not 
neighboring, .60; reserve, .61; solitude, .58; seclusion, .64; and intimacy, 
.57. All vs were significant at the .001 level. The findings support the use of 
the PAVSS for measurement of an individual's privacy needs. It appears 
that the PAVSS has practical utility, as it is much shorter, relatively 
reliable, takes less time to complete, is more concrete through the use of 
vignettes, and is associated with the much longer PPS. 
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CORRELATES OF ROMANTIC LOVE REVISITED*! 
Utah State University 


BRENDA E. MuNRO AND GERALD R. ADAMS? 


SUMMARY 


Previous research suggests a relationship between internal/external locus 
of control and attitudes about love. In conjunction with this research an 
investigation was completed with college (n = 92) and high school (n = 
234) educated samples of single and married men and women to further 
_ assess the finding that internals are less romantic idealists than externals 
across various stages of the life cycle. The data from the two independently 
| drawn samples on the Valecha-Ostrom measure of locus of control and 
' three separate scales measuring romantic and conjugal love attitudes sug- 
gest that locus of control is predictive of differential love attitudes for single 
Ss only. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Previous research by Dion and Dion (1) suggests a meaningful relation- 
ship between specific personality characteristics and the formation of cer- 
tain attitudes toward love. Specifically, these investigators have reported 
that locus of control mediates one's attitudes toward love. They report data 
that suggest that internal locus of control persons appear less idealistic and 
| more realistic in their views of love than external locus persons. However, 
, two notable shortcomings to this earlier research can be advanced. First, 

these investigators chose, no doubt because of availability, to use only 
college students from introductory psychology classes, therefore leaving 
open the broader question of generalizability of their findings. Second, they 
Chose to use a romantic love questionnaire with few reported psychometric 


properties. Therefore, an investigation was undertaken to re-examine the 
————— 
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relationship between locus of control and attitudes toward love, correcting 
for the previous two criticisms. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Two independent samples based on amount of education were drawn 
from residents of Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Each sample, divided evenly 
between the sexes, was further divided into four life stage categories for 
generalization purposes. The high school educated sample contained 60 
high school students, 52 married individuals without children, 70 married 
individuals who had children in their homes, and 52 married persons 
whose children had grown up and left home. In the college educate 
sample, there were 24 singles, 24 married persons with no children, 2 
married with children, and 20 married individuals whose children had le 
home. Subjects.were gathered through random solicitation by phone an 


on the streets of Calgary. A minimum of 80% agreement to participate was 
obtained in each of the life stage categories. 


2. Procedure 


Participants were interviewed in the privacy of their own homes. Several 
standardized measures were administered during the interview. Each per- 
son was administered the Valecha and Ostrom (5) measure of locus of 
control, the Rubin (4) and Knox (2) measures of romantic love, and a new 
Love Attitude Scale (3) which assesses two dimensions of romantic love and _ 
an overall measure of conjugal (or rational) love attitudes. The latter scale 


has been shown to differentially predict attitudes on love between engaged, 
married, and divorced persons. 


C. REsULTS 

Following Dion and Dion's (1) previous work 
individuals who reported internal control would be 
conjugal in their love attitudes than individuals with external personality 
types. Further, the college educated sample was anticipated to be less . 
romantic and more conjugal than the high school educated sample. Each: 
sample was divided into an internal versus external locus of control group 
by means of a median split on the Valecha and Ostrom measure, and a 


series of analysis of variance techniques were completed with use of a Sex à 
X Locus of Control x Stage of Life factorial. d 


, it was expected that 
less romantic and more - 
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For the college educated sample, a nonsignificant trend [F(1, 76) = 3.71, 
р < .10] revealed, regardless of sex or stage of life, internals were less 
romantic than externals on the Knox measure. However, no additional 
differences were found on the remaining love attitude measures. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between internals and externals on roman- 
tic measures for the high school educated sample. However, on the 


'conjugal-rational subscale of the new Love Attitude Scale [F(1, 22) = 


19.98, p < .01], internals (Mean = 33.01, SD = .42) were more conjugal 
than externals (Mean = 30.29, SD = .42) in their attitudes toward love. 
Further, a significant interaction was found on the romantic idealism of the 
new Love Attitude Scale [F(3, 220) = 3.30, p < .01] and the Rubin Love 
Scale [F(3, 220) = 5.14, p < .01]. On both measures externals were more 
idealistic and romantic than internals at the high school age, but no other 
differences between personality types across the stages of life were found. 

Table 1 summarizes the mean comparisons of the two samples for all 
dependent measures. Consistently, across all romantic scales the high 
school educated sample was more romantic than the college educated 
group. Furthermore, the college educated sample was more conjugal love 
oriented than the high school educated comparison group. Contrary to 
Dion and Dion’s findings, no sex differences were observed. 


D. Discussion 


Consistent with Dion and Dion’s earlier work, there was a trend for 
internals to be less romantic than externals in the college educated sample. 
For the high school educated group, however, locus of control was not 
differentially predictive of romantic, but rather conjugal love attitudes— 
with internals more conjugal oriented than externals. Furthermore, degree 
of education appears to mediate attitudes toward love, with college stu- 


TABLE 1 
MEAN COMPARISONS OF THE TWO SAMPLES ON 
ROMANTIC AND CONJUGAL LOVE ATTITUDES 


College High school 

Measure Mean SD Mean SD 
Munro-Adams Love Attitude Scale 

Romantic idealism 36.45% 9.64 41.10% 6.31 

Romantic power 26.585 10.53 33.370 8.16 

Conjugal love 38.34* 5.72 31.65° 1.78 

Rubin Love Scale 39.79% 8.74 42.919 5.25 

Knox Love Attitude Inventory 124.91* 5.88 128.67* 5.88 


Note: All means sharing a common superscript are significant at the .05 level or better. 
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dents, in general, more conjugally oriented and less romantically inclined 
than high school educated persons. Therefore, in agreement with Dion and 
Dion’s earlier summary of their work, evidence can be found which indi- 
cates a link exists between internal-external control and interpersonal at- 
traction. However, when college versus high school educated samples, are 
compared, this personality measure appears to differentiate on different 
love attitudes. Nonetheless, the findings are consistent with the assumption 
that externals are more likely than internals to be swayed by a cultural 
stereotype into believing that love is an intense, mysterious, and idealized 
experience. 

Although our findings support the earlier efforts of Dion and Dion when 
more established psychometric measures of love attitudes are used an 
immediate qualification must be noted. This study’s inclusion of four stages 
of life has brought into question the utility of internal-external locus of 
control as a predictor of love attitudes over the life cycle. It appears, at 
least for the high school educated sample, that romantic idealism may be 
differentiated by personality type during singlehood, but convergence in 
attitudes emerged between the personality types in the present data over 
the remaining stages, making locus of control measures tenuous in predict- 
ing differential life cycle love attitudes. Additional research is currently 
underway in our labs to investigate the possibility that the “complexity of 
role structure and interpersonal responsibility” may be a better predictor of 
love attitudes than personality characteristics during the adulthood years. 
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COGNITIVE STYLE AND VERBAL PROCESSING STRATEGIES: 
INTERDOMAIN ANALYSES* 


Macquarie University, Australia 
MILLICENT E. POOLE 


SUMMARY 


This study was an investigation of the relationship between cognitive style 
and verbal processing strategies. Group tests and individual interviews were 
administered to a sample of 96 male and female adolescents, aged between 
15 and 16, to obtain measures in the two domains, cognitive and verbal. 
Interdomain relationships were explored by means of principal component 
analysis and canonical correlation. The pattern of relationships between the 
two domains suggested a cognitive complexity continuum, encompassing at 
least three levels of complexity: Level 1, a creative, analytic, flexible, differ- 
entiating mode; Level 2, a person-oriented, moderately complex level of 
functioning; and Level 3, an inflexible, concrete, simplistic mode of opera- 
tion. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The view that differences in intellectual functioning can be understood in 
terms of characteristic individual modes of behavior is well established in 
cognitive theory (e. g., 1, 24, 30, 31). Recent years have witnessed a marked 
upsurge in research into “cognitive styles”: viz., “the characteristic, self- 
consistent ways of functioning shown by a person in the cognitive 
sphere” (29). 

In an attempt to incorporate sociocultural variables into such a frame- 
work, Bernstein (2, 3) postulated that modes of cognitive functioning are 
mediated by socialization strategies in which differential language codes 
inhere. The sociolinguistic aspects of Bernstein’s theory of socialization have 
been developed by others into sociocognitive theories where language is seen 
as the key not only to the level of cognitive functioning but also to the pattern 
of cognitive style that an individual exhibits (e. g., 6, 16, 23). It is argued, for 
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instance, that language (particularly the abstraction factor ine E. 
class mother's language) plays an important role in the social ca i 
cognitive behavior and in the development of analytic and inferential mo н 
of information processing. However, the empirical underpinning of the 
relationships postulated between the cognitive and verbal domains is scant 
mecnm study sought to explore the relationship between sets of 
cognitive style and verbal processing variables collected from the same Ss 
within the same defined theoretical framework (22, 23). Generalized mul- 


B. METHOD 


Ninety-six 15-year-olds, divided equally on the basis of social class and 
Sex, were randomly selected from four metropolitan schools representing 


C. RESULTS 


To obtain independent dimensions in each domain, factor analysis pro- 
cedures on the individual variables were carried out with use of Pearson 
product-moment correlation, principal axis factor analysis 
orthogonal rotation. Vari 


Five factors, with eigenvalues gr 
74.05 percent of. the total variance, 
included in the cognitive style battery, The largest 
tive style was Cognitive Factor 1 (CF1), Analytic- 


- 
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+ ТАВІЕ 1 4 ^ 
MEASURES OF COGNITIVE STYLE 
Dimension Test Variable score Meaning of high ѕсое 
Conceptual Differentiation: Sorting Test [ST (8, 17)] C1, number of groups High differentiation; ability to abstract 


searching process; looking 
for similarities and differ- 
ences so that information 
can be differentiated into 
groups (concepts) which 
share some common prop- 
erty; ability to identify these 
common properties 
Categorizing Flexibility 


Conceptual Preference: indi- 
vidual preferences in con- 
cept formation; different at- 
tributes selected as basis for 
groups/concepts 


Originality: ability to think of 
remote consequences ог 
outcomes of ап event; 
awareness of connections 
between apparently unre- 
lated information 

Ideational Fluency: ability to 
think of a large number of 
possible consequences of an 
event 


Flexibility: ability to change 
frames of reference and see 
alternate ways of relating 
data or applying informa- 
tion 

Category Width: degree to 
which an individual tends 
to think in terms of broad, 
inclusive categories or nar- 


Photo Sorting Test [PST 
(7, 18)] 


ST 
PST 
ST 


PST 


Consequences Test (5) 


Consequences Test (5) 


Alternate Uses (28) 


Category Width Test 
(19) 


C2, number of groups 


C3, multiple use of stimuli 
(objects) 

C4, multiple use of stimuli 
(photos) 

CS, % descriptive 

C6, %  inferential-cate- 
gorical 

C7, % relational 

C8, % physical 


C9, % role 

C10, % psychological 

C11, total number of re- 
mote responses 


C12, total number of “ob- 
vious" responses (total 
acceptable responses 
minus “remote” re- 
sponses) 

C13, total number of dif- 
ferent and acceptable 
classes of ideas 


C14, total score 
C15, inconsistency score 


common properties 


High differentiation; 
common properties 


ability to abstract 


High flexibility in changing frame of refer- 
ence 

High flexibility in changing frame of refer- 
ence 

High use of descriptive/analytic mode 

High use of inferential labels based on usage 
or location 

High use of thematic labels 

High focus on manifest physical attributes 


High focus on social roles 
High focus on feelings or attitudes 
High on originality 


High ideational fluency 


High flexibility, high ability to produce a 
variety of classes of ideas 


Broad category width 

High inconsistency in responding unidirec- 
tionally (i.e., selecting high or low esti- 
mates on each question) 


я7100а '3 LNS3OITIIN 


"ez 


TABLE 2 


MEASURES OF VERBAL STRATEGIES 


Dimension 


Variable 


Meaning of high score 


Categories of Processing: infor- 
mation processing styles in- 
corporating dimensions (differ- 
entiations and discriminations) 
and integrating rules 

Modes of Expression: preference 
for categories such as state- 
ments, descriptions, or evalua- 
tions; range increases in com- 
plexity from simple statement 
to reflection over alternatives 

Verbal Content: features that dis- 
tinguish the content of speech 
samples along such dimensions 
as originality, abstraction, ref- 
erence to self 


Ideational Fluency: ability to 
generate numerous hypotheses 

Category Breadth; number of ar- 
guments and number of alter- 
native perspectives an S can 
generate on a specific topic 

Conceptual Preference: preferred 
response pattern; reasons given 
in answering questions were 
classified according to abstract, 
dogmatic, or personal orienta- 
tion 


V1, Differentiation 
V2, Discrimination 


V3, Integration (26) 

V4, Stating/Designating 

VS, Describing/Explaining 

V6, Comparing/Evaluating (15, 25) 


V7, Originality 
V8, Personal Reference 


V9, Abstraction/Synthesis 

V10, Exophoric Features 

V11, Tentativeness (9, 13) 

V12, Ideational Fluency (14) 
V13, number of arguments 

V14, number of perspectives (20) 
V15, 96 abstract 


V16, % person-oriented 


V17, % closed-categorical (2, 11) 


High ability to abstract dimensions : 
High ability to perceive attributes of dimensions 


High complex organizing schemata 


High tendency to name or state facts, beliefs, conclu- 
sions 

High tendency to describe and/or explain an event, 
fact, or perspective 

High tendency to compare or evaluate two or more 
processes, objects, actions for their value, etc 

High use of unusual and/or figurative imagery 

Frequent reference to self and/or one’s own perspectives 


Ability to abstract properties and relate them 

High use of context-bound words 

Highly tentative assessments indicating reflection and 
lack of absolutism 

High ability to generate alternative hypotheses in rela- 
tion to questions 

High availability of arguments, viewpoints 

Ability to direct attention to a number of different kinds 
of component hierarchies in the unit under attention 


Ability to abstract general principles or organizing 
framework 

Ability to perceive situations and the like in terms of 
consequences to persons as against status or role 


High use of dogmatic, closed, or categorical statements; 
certainty of viewpoint and tendency to impose 
value-stance - 


812 
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accounted for 23.49 percent of the total score variance (or 31.6 percent of 
the common factor variance). Other factors were as follows (with percent of 
total score variance in parentheses): CF2, Creative-Conceptual Mode 
(16.61); CF3, Personality-Centred Mode (15.28); CF4, Nonreflective Mode 
(10.29); CF5, Global Mode (8.38). 

Pe. ag strategy domain, six factors, accounting for 67.86 percent 
of the У псе, were extracted: Verbal Factor 1 (VF1), Person-Oriented 
Mode (12.94); VF2, Integrative Mode (11.64); VF3, Egocentric-Creative 
Mode (11.51); VF4, Functionally Compliant Mode (11.42); VF5, Concrete 
Mode (10.57); and VF6, Descriptive-Explanatory Mode (9.79). 

Intercorrelations of cognitive style factor scores with verbal strategy 
factor scores were calculated. There were a number of relationships sig- 
nificant at the 5 percent level of confidence or better. The strongest rela- 
tionship was between the inflexible Concrete Mode of operation (VF5) and 
three of the cognitive style dimensions (CF2, CF3, and CF4). The relation- 
ship was negative in terms of the Personality-Centred Mode (r = —.29, p < 
.01) and the Creative-Conceptual Mode (r = —.24, p < .05), but positive 
for the Nonreflective Mode (r = .37, p << .01). Such a sequence of 
relationships seems congruent with the psychological meaning attributed to 
the factor scores derived from the verbal strategy and cognitive style 
domains. In addition, two verbal strategy factors were closely associated 
with the cognitive style dimension, the Creative-Conceptual Mode: the 
Integrative Mode (r = .27, p < .01) and the Person-Oriented Mode (у = 
227 EOT 

The canonical analysis revealed only one significant function joining the 
two sets of data. The function accounted for 60.20 percent of the trace and 
yielded a canonical correlation of .66. However, this relationship was a 
sufficient basis for rejecting the hypothesis that there is no relationship 
between the cognitive style and verbal strategy domains. 

Since the weights themselves do not necessarily reflect the nature of the 
relationships derived from the canonical analysis, correlation coefficients 
between the factor variables and the canonical variables were calculated. 
In addition, the vector of weights describing the significant verbal strategy 
canonical variate in terms of factors was transformed to the corresponding 
set of weights describing the same canonical variate in terms of the original 
variables. Since the canonical variate weights apply to orthogonal factors 
of unit variance, the weights can also be interpreted as the correlations of 
the canonical variate with the particular factors. The transformation in 
turn produces weights that can be directly interpreted as the correlations of 
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the canonical variate with that part of each of the original variables 
accounted for by the orthogonal factors. The corresponding operation was 
performed for the significant cognitive style variate. To interpret the canon- 
ical variate, large weights and coefficients were used and interpreted in 
terms of the names of the factor scores and the original variables. 

The pattern of interdomain relationships appears to suggest a cognitive 
complexity continuum. There are, at one extreme, substantial negative 
loadings on the Concrete Mode (VF5, —.80) and the Nonreflective Mode 
(CF4, —.56), suggesting that one dominant aspect linking the two domains is 
a cluster of cognitive characteristics marked by a preference for simplicity, 
lack of reflection, inflexibility, and concreteness. At the other extreme, there 
is the suggestion of a creative and analytic mode (CF2, .64; CF1, .48) 
merging into levels of moderate complexity (VF1, .37; VF4, .35). The 
coefficients, in terms of the original variables in the verbal strategies (V) 
domain, support this interpretation, the significant loadings being as follows: 
Differentiation (V1, .50); Discrimination (V2, .58); Integration (V3, .30); 
Comparing/Evaluating (V6, —.31); Abstraction/Synthesis (V9, .66); Cate- 
gory Breadth—number of arguments (V13, .49); Conceptual Preference—% 
abstract (V15, .55); Conceptual Preference—% closed-categorical (V17, 
—.68). A continuum is suggested whereby more abstract, differentiating, 
and integrative verbal processing styles merge into narrower, more closed, 
less evaluative, categorical processing preferences. 

In the cognitive style (C) domain, the significant coefficients, in terms of 
the original variables that contributed to the verbal/cognitive interdomain 
analysis included the following: Conceptual Differentiation—objects (C1, 
72); Conceptual Differentiation—persons (C2, .59); Categorizing 
Flexibility—objects (C3, .67); Categorizing Flexibility—persons (C4, .42); 
Conceptual Preference—objects, % descriptive (C5, .52); Conceptual 
Preference—objects, % inferential-categorical (C6, —.43); Conceptual 
Preference—persons, % role (C9, .45); Originality (C11, .69); Flexibility 
(C13, .77); Category Width—inconsistency (C15, —.52). The gradation of 
loadings, from positive to negative, suggests cognitive styles ranging from 
flexible, original, descriptive-analytic, differentiating modes of intellectual 
functioning to inferential, role-based, inconsistent, less analytic- 


differentiating modes. 
D. Discussion 


In the verbal processing domain, the significant canonical variate tended 
to contrast persons scoring high on an abstract, functional, task-compliant 
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but person-oriented mode with persons who were high on concretization but 
low in person or task orientation. These factor score contrasts received 
additional and finer discriminations from supplementary analyses computed 
with the original variables. Contrasts existed between persons whose catego- 
ries of processing were characterized by differentiation, discrimination, 
abstraction, synthesis, breadth of perspective, and integration with those 
who, while low on these attributes, were high on closed-categorical, nar- 
rowly evaluative verbal modes. 

For cognitive style, the significant canonical variate, in terms of factor 
scores, tended to contrast persons who were highly creative and analytic 
with those who tended to be largely nonreflective. The supplementary 
analysis, provided by coefficients for the original variables, pointed to a 
contrast between persons with a complex, creative, and analytic cognitive 
style and persons who were largely nondifferentiating, flexible, analytic, or 
creative, but who tended rather towards a cognitive style characterized by 
inferential and role concept preferences and general cognitive inconsistency. 

What, then, was the underlying structure of the verbal/cognitive interdo- 
main comparison, as revealed by the single significant function? The domi- 
nant thread linking both domains, it is suggested, was "cognitive complex- 
ity" which encompassed at least three levels of complexity: Level 
1—creativity, analysis, differentiation, flexibility at the highest level of 
operation; Level 2— person orientation and sufficient ability to complete 
cognitive task requirements, at the median level; and Level 3—inflexible, 
concrete, simplistic modes of operation at the lowest level of operation. An 
examination of the variables that did not link the domains gave added 
support to this interpretation. For example, the Integrative Mode (VF2) 
almost reached the required level for inclusion in factor interpretation, but 
variables VF3, VF6, CF3, and CF5 with much lower loadings, were asso- 
ciated in a much stronger personal, descriptive, and global element which 
apparently was not related to the dominant continuum: viz., a creative/ 
analytic/functional/simplistic range. 

One can infer, therefore, that the person whose verbal strategy style is 
characterized by person orientation and functional task compliance pos- 
sesses a cognitive style encompassing analytic-flexible differentiation and 
creative conceptualization, or that a person operating at an inflexible and 
concrete level possesses a fairly simple, nonreflective cognitive style. 

In sum, the interdomain analyses have yielded an underlying set of 
cognitive constructs revealing differential organizational complexity and 
degrees of abstraction. To this extent an important link between cognitive 
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and verbal constructs, richly argued in the research literature, has been 
given some measure of empirical confirmation in the present study. 
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FUNDAMENTALISM AND CONSERVATISM AMONG JESUS 
PEOPLE IN SOUTH AFRICA*! 


Rhodes University, South Africa 
CHRISTOPHER R. STONES 


SUMMARY 


Members of the Jesus movement in Johannesburg, South Africa, were 
presented with Brown and Lowe's Inventory of Religious Belief and Wil- 
son and Patterson’s Conservatism Scale. The Ss were Caucasian, English- 
speaking young men and women between the ages of 17 and 28. The 
control group (V = 22), comprising members of mainstream-church de- 
nominations, was matched with the Jesus People (V = 22) for age, home- 
language, occupation of father, and general intelligence. The scores of the 
Jesus People oh the above inventories indicated an increased fundamen- 
talism on the Inventory of Religious Belief but a decreased fundamentalism 
on the Conservatism Scale. This paradox was resolved by arguing that two 
forms of fundamentalism exist: Biblical and Ecclesiastical. In addition, on 
the Conservatism Scale the Jesus People were less conservative, militaris- 
tic, and antihedonistic as a consequence of their religious experience. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recognition of the different forms of fundamentalism (3, 4, 5) is impor- 
tant when conducting research in the area of revivalist movements, such as 
the Jesus movement, whose members stress a return to Christ as revealed 
through the word of God, not as revealed through the church. The move- 
ment aims at the reinstatement of Christ, rather than the church, into the 
value-systems of contemporary youth. Hence the Jesus People, far from 
construing the church as conservative, see it rather as being too liberal, and 
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consequently adulterating many of Christ’s teachings. Thus, within the 
movement, there is an emphasis on the acceptance of the original Christ, 
and an implicit (often explicit) rejection of Established Church structure 
and ideology. 

Gerlach and Hine (2) point out that although religion is generally recog- 
nized as a conservative force in society, not all religious institutions are 
resistant to change. Pentecostal ideology, for example , is said to motivate 
action, promising that God will direct, guide, and give power to His 
followers. 

Wilson (7) holds that the term conservatism refers to “. . . resistance to 
change, and the tendency to prefer safe, traditional and conventional forms 
of institutions and behaviour” (p. 4). Hence the conservative is prone to 
feel threatened and to experience insecurity in a complex and unfamiliar 
environment. Such an individual is intolerant of change because it in- 
creases the complexity of the experiential world. Thus, the conservative 
will be resistant to change, except when the proposed change is perceived 
to be in the direction of increased security (7). Since the members of the 
Jesus movement rate themselves as being more secure after their 
conversion-experience (6), a decrease in conservatism (i.e., less resistance to 
change) might be expected to occur. 

Thus, it was hypothesized that the Jesus People, by accepting Christ, but 
not necessarily the church, would complete questionnaires concerned with 
fundamentalism so as to reveal an increased Biblical fundamentalism, but 
a decreased Ecclesiastical fundamentalism. It was further hypothesized 
that the Jesus People would, as a function of their conversion-experience, 
show decreases on factors associated with conservatism. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Forty-four Ss were used in the final analysis; 22 were members of the 
Jesus movement and had been living communally for at least three months. 
This ensured they were reasonably committed to their present life-style. 
The remaining 22 individuals were members of established denominations 
(e.g., Methodist, Presbyterian, and Anglican) and were matched with the 
experimental group (Jesus People) for age, home-language, occupation of 
father, and general intelligence. The Ss were Caucasian, English-speaking 
young men and women between the ages of 17 and 28, living in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. The experimental group comprised 10 males and 12 
females, while the control group consisted of 13 males and nine females. 
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2. Measuring Instruments 


a. Inventory of Religious Belief (IRB). Developed by Brown and Lowe 3 
(1), the IRB comprises 15 statements, the principal aim of which is to 
differentiate between those who accept and those who reject the basic 
tenets of the Christian faith. Representative of the statements included are 
the following: 

I believe in the personal, visible return of Christ to earth. 

The gospel of Christ is the only way for mankind to be saved. 

Eternal life is the gift of God only to those who believe in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 

b. The Conservatism (C) Scale. This scale developed by Wilson and 
Patterson (8), consists of 50 items which yield two orthogonal “psychologi- 
cal” factors—Conservatism (versus liberalism) and Realism (versus 
idealism)—as well as four oblique “content” factors: Militarism/ 
punitiveness, Antihedonism, Ethnocentrism/and out-group hostility, and 
Religion/puritanism. Discussing this “religion” factor, Wilson (7) asserts 


that it measures “. . , not so much religion in general, as the rather more 
fundatmental and dogmatic religion which is associated with the Roman 
Catholic Church. . . .” (p. 79). Examples of the items purported to measure 


this “Ecclesiastical fundamentalism” are as follows: sabbath observance, 
divine law, and church authority. It appears, thus, that the IRB and C 
Scale are measuring different forms of fundamentalism, Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical, respectively. 


3. Procedure 


The questionnaires were administered in groups of not more than five 
individuals under two sets of instructions: One set of instructions required 
them to complete the questionnaires in a manner they felt reflected their 
present attitudes; a second set required them to complete the questionnaires 
as they felt they would have in the past. They were informed that if they 
felt they had changed at any time, during the past five years, the question- 
naires should be completed in a manner that they felt reflected their 
attitudes before they changed. [For a justification of this procedure, which 
departs from the standard pre/post design, see Stones (6)]. To counter any 
order-effects, half the Ss in each group first completed the questionnaires as 
if they were in the past (before the perceived change), followed by comple- 
tion based on present attitudes, while the remaining half completed the 
questionnaires in the reverse sequence. A similar procedure was used for 
both experimental and control Ss. 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Inventory of Religious Belief 


Performance of a £ test for independent samples showed that the Jesus 
People were significantly (t = 5.442, df = 42, p < .001) less fundamentalis- 
tic (Biblical) in their religious orientation than were members of the control 
group in the Before-Conversion condition, but were significantly (t = 
3.070, df = 42, p < .01) more fundamentalistic than were the Established 
Church members in the After-Conversion condition. 


2. Conservatism (C) Scale 


In the Before-Conversion condition, there were no significant differences 
between the Jesus People and the Established Church (control) group. 
However, in the After-Conversion condition, the Jesus People were sig- 
nificantly @ = 2.149, df = 42, p < .05) less antihedonistic than the 
members of the Established Church group. In addition, the Jesus People 
showed significant (p < .001, df = 21) decreases—as a function of their 
conversion-experience—on the following factors: Conservatism (t = 7.561), 
Militarism (£ = 7.030), Antihedonism (t = 7.558), and Ecclesiastical fun- 
damentalism (t = 5.726). 


D. Discussion 


The present research supported the hypothesis that the Jesus People 
would show an increased support for Biblical fundamentalism and simul- 
taneously decreased support for Ecclesiastical fundamentalism. In addi- 
tion, the hypothesis that the Jesus People would become less conservative 
was confirmed. The assertion that they would become more tolerant of 
change, owing to an increased security, aslo received support from an 
analysis of the responses made on the C Scale. 

The C Scale makes provision for one of three responses to any of the 50 
given items: Agreement, Disagreement, and Uncertain. An increased sup- 
port for the ideology should be reflected in a decrease in the number of 
Uncertain responses checked. This was found to be the case. The Jesus 
People checked significantly (t = 5.621, df = 49, p < .001) fewer Uncertain 
response alternatives in the After-Conversion condition than in the 
Before-Conversion condition. They appeared to have become more suppor- 
tive of the group norm and consequently could afford to be more flexible 
and tolerant of change. 

Since the C Scale factors are positively correlated, decreased scores on 
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the Militarism and Antihedonism factors might reasonably be expected as a 
result of the decrease shown between the Before-Conversion and the 
After-Conversion conditions on the Conservatism and Ecclesiastical (reli- 
gion) fundamentalism factors. 

It is important to note that since the South African Jesus People have 
fewer viable alternative life-styles than do their British and American 
counterparts, they may differ from those in Britain and the U.S.A. Fur- 
thermore, this suggested difference may be accentuated by the possible 
effects of the Dutch Reformed Church on their religious ethos, even though 
the present sample comprised English-speaking young people. 
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EFFECTS OF SIMULATED APPROVAL-SEEKING AND AVOIDING 
ON. SELF-DISCLOSURE, SELF-PRESENTATION, AND 
INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION* 


San Jose State University 


ROBERT J. PELLEGRINI,! ROBERT A. HICKS, AND SUSAN MEYERS-WINTON 


SUMMARY 


Forty-eight undergraduate women assigned an approval-seeking or 
approval-avoiding role disclosed significantly more to a male listener (C) 
than did control Ss given no particular set, with no difference found 
between seeking and avoiding conditions in intimacy of disclosure. But 
content analyses indicated that approval-seeking Ss presented themselves 
significantly more positively, and approval-avoiding Ss significantly more 
negatively than did controls. These data supported the hypothesis that 
disclosure may serve as an instrumental affiliative act associated with both 
interpersonal approach and avoidance motives. The hypothesis that simu- 
lated attraction facilitates actual attraction was supported more clearly in 
analyses of Ss’ liking ratings of C than in Ss’ ratings of C's attractiveness or 
desirability as a dating partner. The latter findings are discussed in terms 
of intimacy implications of the attraction measures used. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Over the past several years, the variable of self-disclosure has come to 
occupy a major place in the social psychology of interpersonal processes (cf. 
7, 9). The present study was conducted to investigate experimentally the 
extent to which self-disclosure behavior may be affected by affiliative 
attitudinal sets role-played in a laboratory situation. 

The conceptual rationale behind the study was derived from two theories 


of social interaction: (а) Altman and Taylor's (1) social penetration theory; 


and (b) Argyle and Dean's (2) affiliative conflict theory. First, from the 
standpoint of Altman and Taylor's approach, self-disclosure, or revealing 
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personal information about onself, is seen as a core component of the 
process of social penetration by which interpersonal relationships develop. 
As a relationship develops the interactants are expected to disclose more 
information and at more intimate levels. Similarly, Argyle and Dean’s 
theory and research suggest that a dynamic equilibrium for intimacy is 
maintained in interpersonal encounters, with that equilibrium regulated by 
such behaviors as smiling, physical proximity, eye-contact, and intimacy 
level of the verbal exchange. Motivation to increase intimacy or closeness is 
expected to be expressed behaviorally in one or more of these dimensions. 

In line with these theoretical premises, there is considerable evidence to 
support the idea that among Americans at any rate, liking for another 
person is positively correlated with disclosure to that person when the 
research samples are comprised of females (8, 14, 18, 20, 21, 25). Several 
studies, however, have failed to establish this relationship between liking 
and disclosure with male Ss (11, 19, 21). But the directional nature of the 
relationship has been left totally unexplored by experimental procedures 
which might clarify the motivational dynamics of self-disclosure: That is, 
although it is justifiable to infer from the available research that, with 
female Ss, A tends to disclose more to B the more A likes B, there are no 
clear data whatsoever on whether disclosure itself may operate as a means, 
employed either consciously or unconsciously, of winning the reciprocal 
liking, affection, attraction, etc. of the other. Along these lines, the present 
study was designed to test experimentally the question as to the extent to 
which disclosure may serve, in the sense described above, as an instrumen- 
tal affiliative act motivated by a desire to establish a reciprocity of affect in 
interpersonal transactions. 

In view of the dubious’ predictive validity of paper-and-pencil measures 
of disclosure to actual disclosure (9), it was felt that behavioral measures of 
disclosure as expressed in in vivo transactions would provide the most 
credible, empirical base for inferences to be drawn from such inquiry. A 
method allowing for recordings of the verbal communications of female Ss 
in a laboratory role-playing situation was thus judged to be especially 
well-suited to the purposes of this research. 

The specific procedure developed for the experiment followed from the 
paradigm of previous studies which have shown that behaviors such as 
physical proximity (23) and eye-contact (22) increase when Ss in laboratory 
situations are assigned an approval-seeking role. Using much the same 
approach, the present study was designed to investigate whether the ex- 
perimental induction of an approval-seeking role set might be reflected in 
disclosure. As in an earlier experiment using this method (22), an 
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approval-avoiding set was included in the design to test for possible 
bidirectional effects of the experimental manipulation. 

Also of interest here was the question as to whether adoption of such 
role-playing styles differing in simulated interpersonal affect might 
influence actual attraction to the target other. Relevant to this general 
issue, there is empirical support for the view that adoption of certain 
behaviors through forced compliance results in development of attitudes 
consistent with those behaviors (3, 4, 13, 15). Even more directly relevant 
to the purposes of the present study is the research supporting the hypothe- 
sis that role-playing is an effective technique for changing attitudes in a 
direction congruent with the role played (16, 17). All of these findings, of 
course, are in accord with the formulations of Festinger’s (12) theory of 
cognitive dissonance. 

With respect to self-disclosure in particular, Bem’s (5) theory of self- 
perception suggests that disclosure to another may lead the discloser to 
infer that he likes the target person, since disclosure is typically expressed 
only toward people to whom one is honestly attracted. The method em- 
ployed here provided for a further experimental test of this hypothesis. 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations, the present study was 
designed to test the following hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1. It was predicted that Ss assigned an approval-seeking role 
would exhibit more self-disclosure to the target person than would either 
control Ss assigned no particular attraction role, or Ss assigned an 
approval-avoiding role. On the assumption that effects of the approval 
manipulation would be bidirectional, it was also predicted that less disclo- 
sure would be exhibited in the avoiding than in the control condition. 

Hypothesis 2. It was predicted that Ss in the approval-seeking role 
condition would report feelings of stronger actual attraction to the target 
person than would Ss in the control or approval-avoiding conditions. Once 
again, on the assumption that effects of the role set would be bidirectional, 
it was predicted that attraction would be expressed less positively in the 
approval-avoiding than in the control condition. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Ss in the experiment were 48 women students at San Jose State Univer- 
sity, all of whom were recruited from sections of General Psychology 
requiring research participation. 
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2. Procedure 


Sixteen of the 48 women who served as Ss were randomly assigned to 
each of three independent treatment condition groups: approval-seeking, 


approval-avoiding, and control. In individual test sessions, the male E 
instructed all Ss upon their arrival at the laboratory as follows: 
We're studying the process of communication between two people in different 
sorts of circumstances. Your job in the experiment will be to describe yourself to 
another person. Try to give him a complete picture of yourself. Just tell him 
about you. 
There are some special conditions of the situation. First, the person you're 
going to be working with isn't allowed to ask questions or to talk back to you. 
He has been instructed to just listen to you. Another condition is that at the end 
of the interview, he'll be tested to find out how well he remembers what you tell 


him. In order to check the accuracy of his memory, we'll make a tape recording 
of the interview. 


Now, although you're going to try to give your listener a good picture of 
yourself, the choice of specifically what to say and how to say it is up to you. ГЇЇ 
interrupt you in 10 minutes. Try to keep talking until I interrupt you. 


Ss in the approval conditions were also told that another aspect of the 
experiment concerned the effects of people's feelings toward one another on 
the way they communicate with each other. Those assigned to the 
approval-seeking condition were instructed to try to act as if their first 
impression feelings about the young man they were to work with were *. . . 
quite positive; you like him and you want him to like you too.” Ss in the 
approval-avoiding condition were instructed to adopt just the opposite 
set—i. e., to “Act as if your first impression feelings about him are quite 
negative; you don't like him, and as far as you're concerned you'd just as 
soon he come to feel the same way about you." In both cases, $s were 
instructed to communicate these feelings without coming right out and 
expressing them openly. There was no mention of this "feelings" set in the 
control condition. : 

The $ was then led to the laboratory room where a male “listener” was 
already seated. This person actually was an experimental confederate (C) 
who had been trained to listen silently to a speaker in a relaxed, interested 
way, emitting affiliative or social reinforcing behaviors such as smiling, 
head nods, eye-contact, and “uh-huhs” at a controlled rate programmed for 
consistency across all $s. S was seated in an office-type chair with armrests 
identical with the one in which C was seated, at a distance of about 4'6" 
from C—a distance empirically established as within the proximity range of 
comfortable conversation (24). To avoid confounding due to C bias, C was 
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told nothing about the purpose of the experiment, and Ss were instructed 
out of C's earshot to ensure that C did not become aware of the experimen- 
tal role set manipulation. 

After S and C were introduced, E started a Wollensak tape-recorder 
situated on a small table set to the side of S's chair. The E then left the 
room, saying “ГЇЇ be back in about 10 minutes; try to keep talking until I 
interrupt you.” The E re-entered the room after exactly 10 minutes and 
announced the end of the interview session phase of the experiment. The S 
was then taken to another room several rooms away from the interview 
room and asked to fill out a brief rating form of her actual first impression 
feelings about C. This form consisted of (a) a 20-point Likert-type rating of 
C ona scale anchored by 1 = “I don’t think I would like him at all if I 
really got to know him" and 20 = “I think I would like him very much if I 
really got to know him”; (b) a 20-point Likert-type rating of C on a scale 
anchored by 1 = “Not at all attractive to me” and 20 = “Extremely 
attractive to me”; and (c) a third 20-point Likert-type scale anchored by 1 
= “I would be not at all interested in dating him" and 20 = “I would be 
extremely interested in dating him.” After making her ratings of C on these 
three scales, S was debriefed, thanked for her participation, and dismissed. 


3. Dependent Measures 


The self-disclosure measure was based on blind ratings of the intimacy of 
each S’s self-disclosure to C. The ratings were made by two independent 
judges using the tape-recordings of the experimental interviews. The 
judges’ ratings were expressed on a single 20-point scale anchored by 1 = 
“Little personal information given” and 20 = “Extremely intimate infor- 
mation given." The measures of attraction were based on S’s postinterview 
session ratings of C on the three evaluative dimension of liking, perceived 
attractiveness, and desirability as a dating partner. 


C. RESULTS? 


1. Self-Disclosure 


For all Ss taken together, the judges' intimacy ratings were highly 
correlated (r — .79). Thus the average of the two judges' ratings was used 
as the disclosure unit of analysis for each S. The group means and standard 
deviations on this measure were as follows: approval-seeking, M — 12.69, 


2 For all F tests reported in this section, df = 2/45; for all t tests, df = 30. 
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SD = 2.13; control, M = 9.16, SD = 2.05; and approval-avoiding, M = 
12.22, SD = 2.02. In support of Hypothesis 1, the one-way analysis of 
variance on these data indicated significant differences (F = 13.81, p < 
.001) between the three experimental conditions in judged intimacy of 
disclosure. 

It was predicted that approval-seeking would result in greater intimacy 
of disclosure than either the control or avoiding conditions. This expecta- 
tion was only partially confirmed by multiple paired comparisons between 
the three means. Although, as hypothesized, judged intimacy of disclosure 
was found to be significantly greater in the approval-seeking than in the 
control condition (¢ = 4.78, p < .001, two-tailed test), in contradiction to 
predictions stated in the first hypothesis, approval-avoiding too was found 
to result in significantly greater judged intimacy of disclosure than the 
control condition (t = 4.26, p < .001, two-tailed test), with no significant 
difference established between approval-seeking and approval-avoiding on 
this measure (t = .64, p = n.s.). 

The latter finding was regarded as sufficiently provocative to warrant ad 
hoc, exploratory analyses. Specifically, it was reasoned that although 
approval-seeking and avoiding did not differ in the degree or quantity of 
judged intimacy of disclosure, the role set differences may have been 
reflected in the content or quality of the information communicated. Thus, 
a different pair of independent judges than those who made the intimacy 
evaluations rated the recordings of each S's "interview" communication 
with C on a 20-point Likert-type scale anchored by 1 — "Very negative, 
unfavorable picture of self" and 20 = “Very positive, favorable picture of 
the self.” Once again, the overall correlation between the judges’ ratings on 
this scale was high enough (r = .84) to justify using the average of their 
ratings as the unit of analysis of each S’s style of self-presentation to C. 

The group means and standard deviations on this self-presentation mea- 

sure were as follows: approval-seeking, M = 14.91, SD = 1.96; control, M 
= 12.06, SD = 2.73; and approval-avoiding, M = 9.03, SD = 2.28. А 
one-way analysis of variance of these scores revealed significant differences 
between the three conditions (F = 23.92, p < .001). Paired comparisons 
between the means indicated that Ss in the approval-seeking role condition 
were judged to have presented themselves significantly more positively 
than controls (¢ = 3.32, p < .01, two-tailed test) and significantly more 
positively than Ss in the approval-avoiding condition (t = 7.67, p < .001, 
two-tailed test), and that Ss assigned the approval-avoiding role were 
judged to have presented themselves significantly more negatively than 
controls (t = 3.30, p < .01, two-tailed test). 
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2. Attraction 


The group means and standard deviations on the dependent measure of 
Ss’ expressed liking of C were as follows: approval-seeking, M = 16.50, SD 
= 2.48; control, M = 14.19, SD = 2.26; and approval-avoiding, M = 
12.25, SD = 2.89. In support of Hypothesis 2, a one-way analysis of 
variance of these scores revealed significant differences between the three 
conditions (F = 11.11, p < .001). Multiple comparisons between pairs of 
means on this measure showed that Ss in the approval-seeking condition 
indicated significantly stronger liking of C than did controls (t = 2.76, p < 
.01, two-tailed test) and significantly stronger liking of C than did 
approval-avoiding Ss (£ = 4.47, p < .001, two-tailed test), and that Ss in 
the approval-avoiding condition expressed significantly less liking of C than 
did controls ( = 2.11, p < .05, two-tailed test). 

The group means and'standard deviations on the dependent measure of 
Ss' ratings of C's attractiveness were as follows: approval-seeking, M — 
13.52, SD — 2.68; control, M — 11.69, SD — 2.98; and approval-avoiding, 
M = 10.38, SD = 2.63. In accord with Hypothesis 2, a one-way analysis of 
variance of these scores indicated significant differences between the three 
conditions (F = 5.14, p < .025). However, multiple comparisons between 
pairs of means on this measure revealed a significant difference only 
between the approval-seeking and approval-avoiding conditions (t = 3.33, 
p < .01, two-tailed test), but no significant differences in either the 
approval-seeking vs. control (t = 1.81, n. s., two-tailed test) or the 
approval-avoiding vs. control (í — 1.32, n. s.) comparisons. 

The group means and standard deviations on the dependent measure of 
S's evaluation of C's desirability as a prospective dating partner were as 
follows: approval-seeking, M = 12.19, SD = 3.47; control, M = 10.81, SD 
— 2.56; and approval-avoiding, M — 9.37, SD — 2.94. Congruent with 
Hypothesis 2, a one-way analysis of variance of these scores showed 
significant differences between the three conditions (F = 3.49, p < .05). 
But just as was the case in the analysis of Ss’ ratings of C's attractiveness, 
multiple comparisons between pairs of these means revealed a significant 
difference only between the approval-seeking and approval-avoiding condi- 
tions @ = 2.47, p < .02, two-tailed test), but no significant differences in 
either the approval-seeking vs. control (f = 1.28, n. s.) or the approval- 
avoiding vs. control (t = 1.47, n. s.) comparisons. 


D. DISCUSSION 


In short, analyses of the disclosure data supported the hypothesis that 
increased intimacy of self-disclosure is associated with the motivation to 
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win reciprocal approval or liking. But these data also indicate that the 
motive to avoid the approval or liking of another is also associated with 
more intimate disclosure than is a comparatively “neutral” affiliative at- 
titude. The ad hoc analyses performed here suggest strongly that the 
content of communication may distinguish between these two types of 
interpersonal motive styles more clearly than does degree of intimacy of 
disclosure alone. Methodologically, the latter analyses point up the impor- 
tance of considering not just quantitative assessment of intimacy of disclo- 
sure, as is typically done in research in this area, but also qualitative 
content of the information disclosed. 

One implication of these findings is that both interpersonal approach and 
avoidance attitudes activate increased disclosure relative to more or less 
nondirectional affective sets, with the information disclosed oriented to- 
ward a positive or negative mode of self-presentation, respectively, depend- 
ing upon whether the affiliative motive is that of approach or avoidance. In 
fact, it is quite plausible that just as the motive to win reciprocal attraction 
may involve self-portrayal in a favorable mode through disclosure (or 
possibly even fabrication) of intimately positive information about the self, 
the motive to maintain or increase psychological distance from another may 
involve disclosures of intimately negative information about the self. In 
any case, the data from both of the disclosure analyses reported above 
validate the view that disclosure does indeed serve instrumental affiliative 
functions for establishing reciprocity of both positive and negative affect in 
interpersonal transactions. Questions as to the extent to which such pro- 
cesses operate consciously or unconsciously, whether similar effects would 
be observed in Ss socialized in cultures other than our own, and the issue 
as to individual differences in instrumental affiliative uses of disclosure, are 
matters still completely open to empirical test. 

The results of the experiment which supported most clearly the hypothe- 
sis that simulated attraction effectively facilitates actual attraction were the 
analyses of Ss’ postinterview ratings of how much they liked the person 
with whom they worked. Here Ss assigned the approval-seeking role 
reported significantly stronger liking for their male listener (C) than did 
either control or approval-avoiding Ss, and Ss assigned the approval- 
avoiding role expressed significantly less actual liking for C than did 
‘controls, The data for the other two measures of attraction, although 
generally supportive of this hypothesis, did not yield outcomes that were 
quite so unambiguous: That is, the overall pattern of differences between 
the experimental conditions represented here indicated that assignment of a 
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simulated motive to win reciprocal liking or approval in mixed-sex dyads 
results in expression of greater perceived attractiveness and stronger per- 
ceived desirability as a dating partner of the relevant other than does role 
assignment of a motive for psychological distancing from that other person. 
But on neither of these two measures did the experimentally assigned 
interpersonal approach or avoidance simulation differ significantly from the 
control condition in which no particular role set was suggested. 

Although it is only conjecture at this point, it is possible that the outcome 
differences between the measures of liking, perceived attractiveness, and 
perceived desirability as a prospective dating partner were due to differ- 
ences in the intimacy implications of the three measures. Thus, it may be 
the case that evaluative responses of a relatively casual-impersonal sort, 
such as “liking,” are more modifiable by simulation of an attitudinal role 
set than are response dimensions associated with more intensely intimate 
behaviors. 

Evaluative responses that imply more intimate behavioral involvement 
may be so powerfully controlled by personal characteristics of the target, 
such as his or her physical attractiveness, that they are simply not as 
susceptible to manipulation by behavioral means as are affective judgments 
of a less intimate nature. The now extensive literature on the potency of 
physical attractiveness as a factor in interpersonal evaluation and attrac- 
tion reinforces this line of reasoning (6, 10). Nonetheless, the trends evi- 
denced throughout the data reported here suggest that further inquiry is 
clearly warranted into the extent to which simulated interpersonal affilia- 
tive attitudes may be associated with subsequent development of actual 
feelings congruent with the affective set of the role played. Relevant to the 
observations noted above, one particularly interesting focus for such re- 
search would be the investigation of possible interactions between experi- 
mentally induced role sets such as those used here, and manipulation of the 
target other’s physical attractiveness. 
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EFFECTS OF SELF-PERCEIVED NONVERBAL IMMEDIACY 
BEHAVIORS ON INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION*!2 


Cleveland State University and Eastern Washington State University 
STEVE SLANE AND GARY LEAK 


SUMMARY 


The study was designed to extend a self-perception analysis to nonverbal 
immediacy behavior. Forty male and 40 female university students were 
induced to engage in nonverbal behaviors associated with either liking 
(high immediacy) or disliking (low immediacy) in the presence of either a 
male or a female confederate (C). It was predicted that those Ss performing 
high immediacy behaviors in the presence of the C would like that person 
more than Ss performing low immediacy behaviors. Results supported the 
prediction and are discussed with reference to Bem’s self-perception theory, 
Mehrabian’s dimension of nonverbal immediacy behavior, and theories of 


emotion. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Self-perception theory (1, 2) deals with out attempts to understand and 
explain the conditions under which we use our own behavior to infer 
attitudes and beliefs, or to make certain other “self-descriptive” statements. 
Briefly put, self-perception theory states that individuals come to know 
their own attitudes, in part, by inferring them from observations of their 
own behavior in conjunction with the circumstances in which the behavior 
occurs. To the extent that one’s internal cues, or any perceived motives, are 
weak, ambiguous, or uninterpretable, a person must rely upon cues in the 
immediate situation to infer his inner state. Specifically, the external cues 
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are the individual’s own behaviors and the environmental contingencies of 
which the behavior is a function. 

Like self-perception theory, nonverbal communication has been of in- 
creasing interest to both social psychologists and students of personality (3, 
4, 9, 10). In an extensive series of studies, Mehrabian (9, 10) has followed 
Osgood’s semantic differential approach to verbal behavior (12) in delineat- 
ing three dimensions of nonverbal communication: immediacy, responsive- 
ness, and activity. These dimensions are analogous to Osgood’s dimensions 
of evaluation, potency, and activity, respectively. 

Immediacy is considered to be the most important dimension of nonver- 
bal communication and has received the bulk of the theoretical and re- 
search interest. Specifically, it corresponds to a like-dislike or attraction- 
repulsion dimension. The immediacy principle states essentially that people 
are drawn toward others they like, while avoiding those people they 
dislike. In addition to certain verbal cues that people use when expressing 
their liking or disliking for another, it has been shown that people express 
liking or disliking (immediacy) nonverbally by such behaviors as position, 
posture, and eye contact (9, 11). 

Research in the nonverbal communication of immediacy has generally 
employed paradigms within a person-perception framework. One group of 
studies asked Ss to evaluate another person [often a confederate (C)] who 
engaged in varying degrees of immediacy behavior (8, 14). For instance, if 
a C performed several behaviors high in immediacy, such as direct eye 

contact, direct body orientation, smiling, and sitting close to the S, the S 
tended to evaluate the C in a positive way.and inferred that the C liked 
him. In other studies, it was found that if an S liked a person with whom 
he was communicating, then the S's immediacy behavior was also high (8), 
and conversely, if the S disliked the person with whom he communicated, 
his immediacy behavior was correspondingly low (14). The above findings 
can be summarized by two general relationships: (a) if X likes Y, then X 
will engage in high immediacy behavior with Y, and (b) if X engages in 


high immediacy behavior with Y, then Y or an observer Z will infer that X 
likes Y. 


Bem (2) states that self-perception and person-perception are often func- 
tionally equivalent processes. Thus, when looked at from the point of view 
of self-perception, another term may logically be added to the above 
summary of nonverbal immediacy relationships: (c) if X engages in high 
immediacy behavior with Y, then X will infe 


e r he likes Y, Working within 
a self-perception framework, this analysis suggests that when one’s feelings 
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toward another are uncertain or weak, the person will use his own nonver- 
bal immediacy behavior occurring in the presence of the other person to 
infer his degree of liking of disliking of that person. Consequently, it was 
hypothesized that Ss performing high immediacy behaviors would like a C 
more than Ss performing low immediacy behaviors, regardless of sex of S 
or C differences. Further, on the basis of research that has shown females 
to be more affiliative than males (5), it was hypothesized that females 
would like the C more than males, across immediacy and C conditions. 
Finally, two Cs (one male and one female) were included to examine 
potential effects of C differences on liking ratings. 


B. METHOD 


The procedure involved a rather elaborate cover story with two primary 
functions. First it had to induce the 5 to engage in a particular set of 
nonverbal immediacy behaviors in the presence of a C without the 5 
becoming aware of the intent, function, or meaning of those behaviors. 
Second, it had to provide a rationale for asking the S to rate his liking for 
the C. The procedure that was ultimately developed evolved from exten- 
sive pilot work. 


1. Subjects and Design 


The Ss were 40 male and 40 female introductory psychology students at 
the University of Nebraska-Lincoln who participated in the experiment as 
part of course requirements. The experimental design factorially combined 
two levels of immediacy (high vs. low), sex of S, and sex of C (one male 
and one female). Ten Ss were randomly assigned to each cell. No Ss were 
deleted for any reason. 


2. Procedure 


Ss signed up for an experiment in “person-perception.” Prior to posting 
the sign-up sheet, the E filled in one of the two potential slots for each 
experimental session with a bogus name. Thus, each S expected to be in a 
person-perception experiment with another student. When each S arrived 
at the laboratory, he was told that the other “S” had already arrived and 
was waiting in the next room. The S was then immediately escorted to the 
room where the other “S” (the C) was waiting. 

All Ss were told that the experiment dealt with the “encoding and 
decoding of verbal messages,” that “one S would be the speaker, while the 
other would be the listener," and that who would be the listener and who 
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would be the speaker would be determined by drawing numbers. The 
drawing was manipulated so that the 5 was always the listener, while the 
C was always the speaker. Following the assignment of tasks, the E said 
that because the tasks differed he would give them their instructions 
separately. The E and the C went to another room, leaving the $ alone for 
approximately four minutes. 

When the Е returned, he told the 5 in a low voice that the experiment 
was a deception study, and that he needed the S’s help in conducting the 
remaining phase of the experiment. He informed the S that in the "real" 
study the speaker was the object of study, not the listener. He said that he 
had told the speaker the study was concerned with the listener's ability to 
assimilate the message; but actually, it involved the speaker's ability to 
perceive the listener's actions during the message. The listener was then 
told that the experiment concerned the effect of “expectancy” or “set” 
which the E had established by the instructions he had given the speaker 
when they were alone. He (the S) was led to believe that some speakers 
were given a set to attend to the listener’s behavior while speaking, while 
other speakers were not given such a set. 

The S was told that the experiment was investigating the listener's level 
of motor activity as it influenced the speaker's ability to perceive and 
remember the listener's behavior. The listener was also informed that he 
was previously chosen to be in the “low level activity condition." There- 


fore, he should not vary his behavior once he was in the presence of the 
Speaker. 


The Ss were informally told that they could behave as they wished in the 


extemporaneous manner: 


In the high immediacy condition: You could, for example, 
slightly in your chair while f; 


You could, for example, lean back slightly 
ded across your Chest, and not look at him 
(her) presence, You don't have to do these 
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things, but they are things that the subject would assume to be natural—leaning 
back in your chair with your arms folded and not looking—and would be things 
you could easily maintain for the entire time you are with him (her) without 
moving. Remember, once you initiate a particular position, don’t change or vary 
it. 

Following this, the Ss were quickly taken to the room with the speaker 
before they could "invent" their own preferred nonverbal behavior to 
adopt. It was expected that the listener would be uncertain about exactly 
what to do, and thus would readily adopt the E's “hints” on what to do in 
the presence of the speaker; yet he would still have the illusion of free 
choice. 

Upon entering the room with the speaker, the E told the listener to sit 
wherever he liked, then left the room. In the high immediacy condition the 
chair was four feet from the speaker, while in the low immediacy condition 
it was 12 feet away. No S moved his chair closer or farther from the 
speaker. 

The speaker immediately began to read a five-minute passage by Fromm 
concerning “man’s dilemma," making occasional, planned errors in pro- 
nunciation. He looked up from his reading at predetermined points in the 
script. Thus, he was later able to rate the adequacy of the Ss' encoding of 
the immediacy behaviors. The speakers were instructed and trained to act 
in a constant manner for all Ss. Following the speech, the E entered the 
room and handed both the C and the 5 a questionnaire. The dependent 
measure of attraction was a question embedded within the questionnaire 
asking the S to rate his liking for the listener on a six-point Likert-type 
scale. Specifically, the question stated: «How well do you think you like the 
other subject?" 


3. Demand Awareness Considerations 


Extensive pilot research indicated that the deception was not easily 
deciphered and did not provoke demand awareness. However, in order to 
assess potential hypothesis awareness, an extensive postexperimental ques- 
tionnaire was administered following the funnel-sequence format outlined 
by Page (13). Questions about general suspicions and specific hypotheses 
were included. The only difference from Page's procedure was that the 
questionnaire was administered orally instead of by paper and pencil. This 
allowed the E more effectively to gain the trust and cooperation of the S, as 
well as to probe areas of suspiciousness more adequately. No 5 was aware 
of the hypothesis although a few expressed a nebulous distrust of psycho- 
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logical experiments in general. Following this procedure, all Ss were com- 
pletely debriefed. 


C. RESULTS 


A preliminary analysis indicated no main effects or interactions with the 
sex of C variable; it was therefore decided to collapse across C conditions in 
further analyses. The two main hypotheses were supported. Ss who en- 
gaged in high immediacy nonverbal behaviors (males X = 4.60, females X 
= 4.95) liked the speaker significantly more [F(1, 76) = 11.85, р < .01] 
than Ss performing low immediacy nonverbal behaviors (males X — 4.10, 
females X — 4.45). Further, female Ss (X — 4.70) liked the speaker sig- 
nificantly more [F(1, 76) = 5.85, р < .05] than male Ss (X = 4.35). The 
sex of S by immediacy condition interaction was not significant (F < 1.0). 


D. DISCUSSION 


It is clear that the self-perception of liking by way of one's own immedi- 
acy behaviors is a very subtle and even rare process. It does not explain a 
large proportion of the variance in liking. On the other hand, the fact that 
such a process can and occasionally does occur is an important piece of 
information in several areas, It extends the areas of research on nonverbal 
communication and self-perception, and it must be considered in any 
theorizing about emotion or interpersonal attraction. 

It seems that in situations where attitudes are ambiguous (as with a 
stranger) and situational cues are restricted, the person can use his nonver- 
bal behavior to infer his feelings when called upon to make a judgment. In 
questioning the Ss during the debriefing, it became apparent that this 
occurred even though they were unable to verbalize why they rated the C 
as they did. Apparently, self-perception operated from internal cues that 
were largely out of awareness, This is an extension of self-perception 


theory, since previously reported self-perception studies (e. g., 1) have dealt 


with situations in which Ss attention was focused on attitude relevant 


stimuli. Nonverbal immediacy behaviors thus appeared to be subtle, but 
potentially important, sources of information about Ss’ feelings. Further, 
this research can be seen as a confirmation of Bem’s notion that self- 
perception and person-perception are functionally equivalent processes: 
nonverbal immediacy evidences parallel relationships in both person- 
self-perception. А 

The present study was intended as an extension of self- 
to an unexplored area, rather than as a test of the theory. 


and 


perception theory 
A self-perception 
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analysis is appropriate because the Ss did not have strong initial attitudes 
toward the speaker, and there was a high perception of choice in their 
nonverbal behavior when with the speaker. 

The present research can be viewed as a further validation and extension 
of the immediacy dimension. Mehrabian (9) developed his immediacy di- 
mension of nonverbal communication in a person-perception context. Per- 
sons in interaction tend to perform immediacy behaviors consistent with 
their liking or disliking of the other person. Also, a person is evaluated by 
others on the basis of the immediacy behaviors he performs. The present 
study demonstrated that a person’s performance of immediacy behaviors 
influenced the perception of his own attitude. Thus, three lines of evidence 
converge in support of an immediacy dimension of nonverbal communica- 
tion. 

Less directly, the research is consistent with those theories of emotion in 
which the stimulation or feedback from body posture adds an important 
component to emotional experience (6, 7). It appears that immediacy be- 
haviors influenced the way Ss felt in interaction. It should be noted, 
however, that the immediacy behaviors included both posture and distance 
cues. Emotion theorists have discussed feedback from body posture but 
have not addressed themselves to the influence of proximity. Naturally, 
from a neural feedback point of view, distance is irrelevant. 

It is emphasized that these results are based on a sample of American 
university students. Generalizations to other populations will have to be 
demonstrated empirically. 
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THE EFFECTS OF INDUCED MOOD STATES ON SELF- 
REINFORCEMENT BEHAVIOR* 


University of Missouri-Columbia 


GREGORY F. JONES AND Mark H. THELEN! 


SUMMARY 


The influence of mood on subsequent self-reinforcement was investigated 
in 72 male and female college students. Feelings of elation, depression, or 
neutrality were induced in Ss by having them read a structured set of mood 
statements. Ss, assigned to either a self-reward or self-punishment condi- 
tion, evaluated their performance on an ambiguous word association task 
by marking a self-praise or self-critical point. Ss in the elation condition 
awarded themselves the highest rate of praise and the lowest rate of 
self-criticism. Ss in the depression condition administered the highest rate 
of self-criticism. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The relationship of mood with self-reinforcement was introduced to the 
literature by Underwood, Moore, and Rosenhan (10). Their research con- 
tributed to an already large number of studies which employed an antece- 
dent success/failure procedure (3, 6, 8). The above studies have shown that 
individuals in a positive mood state are disposed to respond in a benign 
manner, both to themselves and to others. However, these studies report 
inconsistent findings concerning the individual’s responses while in the 
negative mood state or following failure. In part, this may be due to the 
diverse nature of the affective states that can be labelled negative. 

Another factor that may contribute to the inconsistent findings concern- 
ing negative affect is the dependent measure selected to register the effects. 
Researchers have typically employed self-reward as the dependent variable 
and have omitted from their designs what may be the preferred response 
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mode for an S in a negative mood state (i. e., self-punishment). A review of | 
the literature found several studies reporting an increase in self- 
punitiveness following an S’s encounter with an aversive experience that 
could be interpreted as a mood induction. Marston and Cohen (5) frus- 
trated Ss, while Kanfer and Duerfeldt (2) gave low E evaluation and 
punishment to Ss. In each of these studies the S responded with an 
increased rate of self-punishment in comparison to other conditions. 

The present study employed an adaptation of the Velten mood induction 
procedure to manipulate the mood of the Ss (1). It was predicted that Ss in 
the positive mood condition would self-reward more than Ss in the neutral 
condition, and Ss in the negative mood condition would self-punish more 
than Ss in the neutral mood condition. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Seventy-two Ss were recruited from an introductory psychology class. 
Equal numbers of males and females were randomly assigned to six condi- 
tions with two levels of self-reinforcement and three levels of mood. 4 


2. Procedure 


The Ss were seen individually. They were asked to read along as the E 
explained what they were to do. The experiment was presented asastudy | 
concerned with how people evaluate their performance on a word associa- 
tion task [WAT (4)] which contained words of approximately equal associa- 
tion strength. Ss were told that the tape recorder would “present 10 words y) 
to you, one at a time, every eight seconds,” and after responding with their 
association to the stimulus word, they could give themselves a point by 
making a mark with a pencil on the paper provided for them. The instruc- 
tions were identical except for the portion relating to the self-reinforcing 


modes: In the self-reward condition each S was given 


S ity to | 
reward the opportunity 


үс by giving yourself a point if you are satisfied with the 
He oa you ve mee In the self-punishment condition each S was asked 
criticize yourself by giving yourself a point if issati ith 

the response you’ve made.” P you are dissatisfied with 
The Ss were Provided with the format of the WAT and were told the 
words were grouped in blocks of 10, with a total of six blocks: the first 
Ns a practice block, and the E would stop the tape recorder at the 
end о: each block and would answer questions after the practice block. 
Following the practice block, the Ss were also informed ‘that the E was 
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interested in the influence of mood upon the type of associations that are 
made. They were each given a pack of 50 cards appropriate to their mood 
induction condition (positive, negative, or neutral), each card containing a 
self-referent statement, designed to increase mood depth progressively. The 
Ss were told that the cards were intended to create a certain mood, and 
that success at coming to experience this mood would depend upon accept- 
ing the idea in each mood statement willingly and without resistance. They 
read 10 cards before taking each of five blocks of stimulus words and 
proceeded through the 10 cards at their own pace, signalling the E when 
they were ready to receive the stimulus words by picking up their pencil. 


3. Manipulation Check and Debriefing 


After completing the WAT, the Ss filled out an abbreviated form of the 
Nowlis (9) Mood Adjective Check List (MACL), which contained 14 items: 
six relating to a positive affect, six relating to a negative affect, two relating 
to a neutral affect. The Ss checked the appropriateness of each item on a 
seven point continuum ranging from “definitely applies" to “definitely does 
not apply." Upon completion of the MACL, the Ss were debriefed. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In order to appraise the effectiveness of the mood induction, Ss’ MACL 
scores in the positive, neutral, and negative mood conditions were com- 
pared with the pooled positive items and pooled negative items with use of 
planned comparison ¢ tests (one-tailed). The results showed that Ss in the 
positive mood condition were more affirming of the positive items than Ss 
in the negative mood condition (¢ = 5.56, p < .001). Ss in the positive 
mood condition were less affirming of the negative items than Ss in the 
negative mood condition (| = 4.34, p < .001) or neutral mood condition @ 
= 1.45, p « .08). Ss in the negative mood condition were more willing to 
describe their mood in negative terms than Ss in the neutral mood @ = 
2.93, р < .003). 

The self-reward data from the Ss in the self-reward condition were 
submitted to a 3 (Induction) Х 2 (Sex) X 5 (Trials) ANOVA. The analysis 
revealed a main effect for Induction [2 (2, 30) = 1266, Р 001]. 
Duncan’s Multiple Range Tests (two tailed) showed that there was sig- 
nificantly (p < .05) more self-reward in the positive mood induction condi- 
tion (X = 6.1) than in either the neutral (X = 3.0) or negative mood (X = 
3.1). The neutral and negative mood conditions were not significantly 
different. There was no main effect for Sex or Trials, nor were there any 
significant interaction effects. 
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The self-punishment data from the Ss in the self-punishment condition 
also were submitted to a 3 x 2 x 5 ANOVA. The analysis revealed a main 
effect for Induction [F (2, 30) = 7.36, p < .003] but none for Sex or Trials, 
Duncan’s Test showed that there was significantly (p < .05) more self- 
punishment in the negative mood condition (X = 2.99) and significantly (p 
X .10) less self-punishment in the positive mood condition (X = 1.7) than 
in the neutral mood condition, (X — 2. 1). There were no significant 
interaction effects, 

The findings of the present study indicate that people tend to evaluate 
their behavior in a manner consistent with their mood. The findings have 
merit for two reasons. First, they suggest that mood variables influence 
self-reinforcement behavior in a manner that is not strictly related to the 
individual's performance on the task. As noted by Masters and Santrock 
(7), such findings pose problems for the conception of self-reinforcement as 
contingent upon performance. Second, the results of the self-punishment 
condition suggest that this is an important variable, especially under nega- 
tive mood conditions. In the present study, some 55 could self-reward and 
others could self-punish. Research is needed on mood and self-rein- 


forcement when Ss are given a choice between self-reward and self-pun- 
ishment. 
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BENEFICIAL AND DETRIMENTAL MODELING EFFECTS 
ON CREATIVE RESPONSE PRODUCTION*! 


University of Victoria, Canada 


Lupwic KARL MUELLER 


SUMMARY 


Enhancement of creativity through various educational “training” meth- 
ods or external factors fostering creative production has long been demon- 
strated. The assumption has been that creativity exists as a given quantity 
in trait form, or that progressive learning takes place. Social observational 
modeling is investigated here as a technique that can both increase and 
decrease level of creative production in the individual despite every oppor- 
tunity presented to respond freely and without (a) resort to any direct 
educational or reinforcement methods or (b) the presence of environmental 
constraints. One hundred and twenty female university students were 
assessed for creativity on one figural and one verbal task of the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking and the components of fluency, flexibility, 
originality, and elaboration. Ss then observed either high, low, or no 
figural creative model performance based on normative responses of past 
Ss and were reassessed on alternate test forms. Reassessment showed both 
predicted increases and decreases in component verbal creativity scores. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Literature on the psychology of creativity either emphasizes influences 
capable of enhancing creative production in the individual and group (4, 8) 
or discusses forces that suppress or prevent creativity from materializing 
(10, 13). The former deal with reports of educational “training” methods 
capable of yielding greater and unique creative products through various 
diverse techniques (6, 9), while the latter place emphasis on external factors 
capable of fostering (or conversely, hindering) creative production. An 
example of the latter might involve environmental enrichment factors. 

* Received in the Editorial Office on January 14, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by the Journal Press. 
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Under both instances, concentration is placed on the enhancement of 
creativity in general or, more specifically, the elicitation of the creative act. 
The assumption is clearly made that creativity either exists as a trait in the 
individual (5) or is progressively learned (7) from various sources in the 
environment (or a combination of the two). Furthermore, the extent to 
which creativity is to manifest itself behaviorally is assumed to be a 
function of the extent to which beneficial environmental factors are pres- 
ent, 

Although much is said about environmental effects that prevent the full 
development or realization of the creative act, little is said about natural 
learning effects detrimental to creative production. Are there, for instance, 
influences that can actually decrease the level of creative output below its 
normally occurring base-rate and do so without (a) being deliberate 
Strategy-taught educational or direct reinforcement methods, or (b) repre- 
senting any environmental constraints that normally suppress the creative 
act? If such influences exist, hard and fast trait-type notions of creativity 
must necessarily become more flexible, as they would not predict a decrease 
in the base-rate of any individual's creative output below what he naturally 
possesses. 

One suggested mode of learning through which new information is 
acquired without any evident reinforcement applications and can be ac- 
quired incidentally, without any deliberate strategy-taught techniques, is 
that of social observational modeling (1, 2). This paradigm suggests that 
behaviors may be acquired simply through the observational capabilities of 
the individual and primarily because of the informative role of modeling in- 
fluences. 

The present study attempted to demonstrate the effects of social observa- 
tional modeling on creative production. It was postulated that such effects 
would not be restricted to only beneficial (or no) influences on the subse- 
quent productive tendencies of the individual, but that effects detrimental 
to creative behaviors might also occur in the presence of highly uncreative 
models. These detrimental effects were predicted to occur despite individ- 
uals being given every opportunity to respond freely and as creatively as 
they could to creative-type tasks. That is, no strategy-taught or direct 
reinforcement procedures were to be used, and at the same time, no 


environmental constraints were to be placed on Ss which might artificially 
suppress creative performance. 


B. METHOD 
Effects on two psychological modalities were investigated. The study 
assessed social observational modeling influences on creative production in 
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the figural modality and also sought to determine whether generalization to 
the verbal modality might occur. 


1. Subjects 


One hundred and twenty female introductory psychology and education 
students from the University of Victoria, Canada, served as Ss. 


2. Creative Performance Measures 


On the bases of literature reviews on five of the most widely adopted and 
available tests attempting to assess creativity (3) and on several other 
criteria (e.g., reliability, validity, dimensions of creativity assessed), the 
Unusual Uses (verbal) and Repeated Figures (figural) portions of the Tor- 
rance Tests of Creative Thinking [TTCT (12)] were chosen to serve as the 
measures of creative performance. It is important to note that this assess- 
ment procedure allowed free-type open-ended responses, permitting 5s to 
utilize their own unique operating principles (vs. those more £-defined) to 
display maximal creativity to given stimulus items. TTCT scores were 
assessed according to the standard specifications of the TTCT, including 
component measures of general creativity, originality, flexibility, fluency, 
and elaboration. 


3. Experimental Design and Procedure 


Prior to experimentation, Ss were randomly divided into 12 groups of 10 
individuals each. Four groups (40 Ss) served in each of three conditions: 
Experimental Condition 1 (H)—observing a high creative model perfor- 
mance; Experimental Condition 2 (L)—observing a low creative model 
performance; or Control Condition (C)—where no model performance was 
observed. Ss were tested two to four at a time, depending on availability. 
The order of testing was counterbalanced among Уз; 

During the pretest condition, all Ss completed one (Unusual Uses) verbal 
task of the TTCT (either Cardboard Boxes or Tin Cans) and one (Repeated 
Figures) figural task (either Lines or Circles). Ss in the experimental condi- 
tions were then given the following instructions regarding the figural 
TTCT task they had completed in the pretest condition: 

In this exercise, I’m going to demonstrate some of the possible objects or 
pictures that can be made from the same [title of appropriate pretest figural 
task] that you have been using, along with some names or titles. Again, the 
[objects of appropriate pretest figural task] are the main part of whatever is 
made. 


2 A table of the counterbalanced design is available on request from the author at the 
address shown at the end of this article. 
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Ss in Experimental Condition 1 were then exposed to a model (E) 
displaying high creative production content on the same figural (Repeated 
Figures task the Ss had performed on in the pretest condition. Model 
display procedures were performed on a large chalkboard on to which the 
TTCT task stimuli had been painted. 5s in Experimental Condition 2 were 
exposed to the model displaying low creative production content. In both 
experimental conditions, it is important to note that the content of the 
model displays was determined by the cumulative norms based on past 
performances of several hundreds of 5s as reported in the Torrance Manu- 
als (12), and that the model explanations prior to performance in no way 
made any reference to any instructed strategies for the completion of the 
model tasks presented. 

All Ss were then required to complete the alternate forms of the verbal 
(Unusual Uses) and figural (Repeated Figures) tasks of the TTCT to which 
they had been exposed in the pretest condition. 


C. RESULTS 


Papers were assessed according to standard TTCT procedures, and blind 
to condition served under. Pretest figural and verbal scores provided the 
bases of the normative T-score conversion data (12, pp. 57-76), and post- 
test scores were converted to the respective T-scores obtained from these 
pretask distributions. The components of general creativity, fluency, flexi- 
bility, originality, and elaboration were assessed separately in each of the 

| figural and verbal data sets. The components of flexibility and originality 
were also converted to percentage scores to become more meaningful to 
pre- and posttask comparisons (12, pp. 73). 

The conservative Scheffé Multiple Range Test for the p < .05 level was 

applied in assessing each component over each level of model condition 
(11). The group mean values and significance of difference scores (post- vs. 
| pretest) over the figural data are presented in Table 1. All results were in 
the direction predicted for all component creativity values, though some 
specific experimental condition values (High vs. Control vs. Low) in the 
components of general creativity, flexibility, and elaboration were not 
significantly removed from one another. 

Table 1 also presents the Scheffe Test results for the verbal data. In 
general, the effects of high or low creative model observation of figural 
objects was not found to generalize to stimuli presented verbally. 

Figures 1 and 2 present results graphically for two creativity component 
results across the figural and verbal modalities: change in mean total 


RESULTS OF THE SCHEFFE MULTIPL 


TABLE 1 


Е RANGE TEST* ON THE FIGURAL AND 


em 
¥ 


VERBAL CREATIVITY SCORE COMPONENTS 


Component ^ 


Group mean differences 


Location of significant 


General creativity 
Fluency 
Flexibility (%) 
Originality (%) 
Elaboration 


General creativity 
Fluency 
Flexibility (%) 
Originality (%) 
Elaboration 


G p< differences 
Figural data 
1.95 .001 H»C»L Between H and (L, C) 
2.20 .001 L > (Н, C) Between L and (H, C) 
1.05 .001 H>C>L Between (H, C) and L 
2.48 .001 H>C>L Between H and C and L 
1.33 .05 H>C>L Between (H, C) and (C, D; 
between H and L 
Verbal data 
5.58 -50 H>C>L None 
5.18 50 L > (Н, О None 
—2.08 1.00 H>C>L None 
75 .50 H>C>L None 
3.25 .05 H>C>L 


Between (H, C) and (C, L); 
between H and L 


Note: H = high creative model experimental condition; 
а For the p < .05 level of significance. 
ъ T.scores unless otherwise indicated. 


L = low creative model experimental condition; C — control condition. 
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FIGURE 2 


CHANGE IN MEAN ORIGINALITY BEFORE AND AFTER EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT: FIGURAL 
AND VERBAL DaTA 


Post-task 
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creativity data (Figure 1) and change in mean originality score data (Figure 
2). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Although all $s in the posttest condition (as in the pretest) were given 
and encouraged to take every opportunity to respond as creatively and 
originally as they could according to standard TTCT instructions, those Ss 
who had been exposed to the model displaying low creative production 
produced less creatively than control Ss, while those who had been exposed 
to the model displaying high creative production displayed more creativity 
than the same control Ss, in the figural modality. Furthermore, at no time 
were any deliberate, strategy-taught educational methods employed that 
would artificially increase creative productivity, nor were any environmen- 
tal constraints introduced that might impinge on creativity. All instructions 
and explanations had been the same across all experimental and control 
conditions. 

Generally, creative component analysis as defined by the TTCT (general - 
creativity, fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration) demonstrated 
both the beneficial and detrimental effects of social observational modeling 
on (a) creative production in the figural modality and (b) generalization of 
figural creativity to new, alternate stimulus sets. 

While information learned from the observance of model productions 
produced a significant effect in the figural modality, true generalization of 
responses to the verbal modality (where no model responses were pre- 
sented) was not found. If a true state of affairs is represented by this 
failure, then the evidence indicates a specificity of modeling effects regard- 
ing creativity. This has implications, for instance, in the area of education. 
If, as an example, educational requirements on the student are congruent 
with specific behaviors being modeled from the instructor, subsequent 
student performance will be in part a function of (and beneficially or 
detrimentally affected by) the specific information conveyed to him. A task 
requirement involving the visual modality will be more effective, for in- 
stance, to the student who models the instructor's behaviors specific 
primarily to the figural modality than to the verbal or any other modality. 

Only additional study of modeling effects on creativity can determine 
whether true specificity of effects exists. This would involve a reversal of 
the modalities investigated—the effects of modeling in the verbal modality 
and investigation of generalization to the figural state. Nonetheless, more 
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will be gained through investigation of both beneficial and de 


trimental 
effects where creative modeling is concerned. 
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EFFECT OF EXPERIENCE OF SALESMAN AND EXPERIMENTER 
INFLUENCE ON PERCEPTIONS OF SALESMAN ETHICS* 


Wayne State University 
FRED W. MORGAN, JR. 


SUMMARY 


Perceptions of respondents (100 housewives, 100 businesspersons, 100 
business students) regarding the ethics of salesmen in 16 hypothetical 
situations were examined. It was shown that experienced salesmen were 
thought to be less ethical than inexperienced salesmen. Further, when S 
predispositions regarding the effect of experience on ethics were altered, 
conflicting responses were elicited from participants. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Interest in consumer equity in the marketplace has grown to an unpre- 
cedented level in the past 10 years (2, 6, 12). Concern is spread across 
many product-market combinations and will probably continue to intensify 
in the next few years (11, 14, 21). Concurrent with this growing concern for 
consumer equity has been the development of a body of research on the 
phenomenon. 

Salespersons, who occupy a pivotal position at the company-customer 
interface (3, 8, 26), have not been the focus of major research in this area. 
The vast majority of textbooks on selling and sales management contain 
sections emphasizing the need for ethical salesman behavior (15, 24); how- 
ever, perceptions of the ethics of salesmen have not been reviewed. One 
explanation for the absence of empirical work was offered several years ago 
by Howton and Rosenberg (10), who suggested that the career salesman is 
not necessarily unethical, but nonethical. This possibility was implied even 
earlier in the writings of Mills (17) and Caplow (4). 

These analysts and others (9, 27) have suggested that the salesman's 
outlook develops over time as he learns to cope with the conflicts of his job. 
Thus, the experienced salesman may be less inclined to consider the ethics 
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of a situation than a beginning salesman. In other words, the nonethical 
stance is the final step along an increasingly unethical path. The first 
objective of the present study is to see whether more experienced salesmen 
are perceived by others to be more tolerant of questionable practices than 
inexperienced salesmen. 

Because most studies of consumer equity have solicited comparative 
opinions, one of two approaches is typically adopted by the investigator. 
The first involves comparative views regarding specific real-world practices 
with which respondents are familiar, and the second centers on compara- 
tive perceptions of realistic hypothetical situations which very easily could 
occur. 

Quite often the latter approach, utilized in this study, is chosen to 
expedite the research. The first approach would be too broad in focus; 
moreover, many uncontrollable factors, such as complexity of the practices 
and respondents’ knowledge, might confound results, Experimentation 
with hypothetical scenarios is, however, also potentially error-and bias- 
prone. When respondents! opinions about the ethics of a situation, whether 
real or concocted, are dealt with, the views of the E may be transmitted to 


them. Care must be taken to insure that the many types of E influence (13, 
16, 18, 20, 25) are minimized. 


The second objective of this stu 
ling the extent to which responde 
study of the ethics of a number 


dy is to examine the E effect by control- 
nts are exposed to the E's “opinions” in a 
of salesman-prospect interactions. 


B. METHODOLOGY 
l. Subjects 


ach subs, 1 E 
secured. ample 100 completed inst 


2. Hypothetical Situations 


Sixteen hypothetical Situations involving salesman-prospect interactions 
Were presented to respondents. The scenarios Were screened from an initial 
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set of 31 and were determined by the researcher and a pretest sample of 60 
persons (20 from each subsample) to be the most representative and least 
overlapping set. The following are two typical hypothetical situations: 

(а) While discussing a product with a prospect, а salesman offers a very 
unrealistic delivery schedule (very unlikely to be attained under his com- 
pany's present delivery system). 

(b) A salesman knows that his product will soon be replaced by a 
technologically superior one. He doesn't tell this to a prospect during a 
conversation. 


3. Procedure 


Each respondent was interviewed individually by students, who were 
instructed to introduce themselves (following a memorized script) and to 
hand an envelope to respondents containing all instructional materials, 
response sheets, and the research instruments. Respondents were instructed 
to compare their perceptions of the responses of two different hypothetical 
salesmen to the scenarios. The descriptions of the salesmen are as follows: 
Inexperienced salesman—One year’s experience selling products to a vari- 
ety of industrial and institutional customers. Experienced salesman—Ten 
years’ experience selling products to a variety of industrial and institutional 
customers. 

Respondents read each scenario and then indicated how they felt each of 
these salesmen would respond to the statement, “The salesman’s (in the 
scenario) actions were unethical.” A five-part (strongly disagree, disagree, 
neutral, agree, strongly agree) Likert scale was utilized for responses. 
Respondents were allowed to arrange the two responses for each scenario 
in any order (inexperienced salesman’s ethics <, =, > experienced sales- 
man’s ethics). 

The weighting scheme assigned to the Likert scale was strongly agree — 
1, agree = 2, neutral = 3, disagree = 4, strongly disagree = 5. For each 
scenario, the responses assigned to the two salesmen were recorded for each 
S. Also, the magnitude of the difference between assigned scores Was 
computed for each scenario and S. The response was assigned a negative 
sign if the value for the experienced salesman > inexperienced salesman. 
Hence, the response range Was —4 to 4 inclusive. 


4. Experimenter Effect 


The controlled E effect was achieved by alteration of respondents' in- 
struction materials. Each set contained common instructions, but various 
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information regarding previous research on buyer-seller ethics was included 
as part of the description of the experiment. Each respondent read one of 
the following five sentences as part of his/her instruction set: 


Set 1: Business ethics has been researched by others, who have found over 
whelming evidence that experienced salesmen are much less ethical than inex 
perienced salesmen. 

Set 2: Business ethics has been researched by others, who have found some 
evidence that experienced salesmen are less ethical than inexperienced salesmen 
Set 3: No comment regarding previous research was included in this set 

Set 4; Business ethics has been researched by others, who have found some 
evidence that inexperienced salesmen are less ethical than experienced salesmen 

Set 5; Business ethics has been researched by others, who have found over 
whelming evidence that inexperienced salesmen are much less ethical than 
experienced salesmen. 


One-fifth of the respondents in each subset was exposed to each of the 
above description sets. 


C. RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


To meet the first objective, a 2 (experienced and inexperienced salesman) 
X 3 (subsamples) MANOVA with a 16-element (scenario) criterion vector 
was performed on data from the 60 respondents receiving instruction set 3 
(no comment regarding previous research). The overall subsample effect 
was significant [F(32, 78) = 4.81, b < .001]. The overall level of salesman 
experience was also significant [F(16, 43) = 3.90, b < .001]. The subsample 
effect was found in 15 of the scenarios (excluding #2) based on ANOVA 
1Р0, 54), р < .01]; moreover, the level of salesman experience was present 
2 ae (excluding #2 and #6) [F( 1, 54), p < .05]. No interactions 

These findings suggest that ex 
ethical than their inex 
was, therefore, probably not as attractive as 


h : 
The findings a € would desire. 


rted so far were consistent across both subsamples and 
nd to respond similarly, and 


19, 23). Business students and i 
often hold similar views, but 5*5 both disag; Een 


e j - ree with housewives; however, 
is conclusion was not derived in all studies (155.5, 22). 
A3 (subsamples) X 5 (description set) MANOVA with a 16-element 
(scenarios) criterion vector Was conducted on the difference scores of all 
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respondents to study the E influence. A significant subsample effect was 
found [F (32, 540) = 9.56, p < .0001]. In addition, a significant description 
set effect was detected [F (64, 1123) = 7.36, p < .0001], and no interaction 
effect was present. An ANOVA was calculated for each scenario to estab- 
lish the consistency of the overall effects. Subsample effects [F (2, 285), P < 
.05] were found in 15 situations (excluding #2), and description set effects 
[F(4, 285), р < .05] were present in 14 scenarios (excluding #2 and #15). 
‘An interaction was discovered in situation #7. 

In the context of the buyer-seller situations, it appears that respondents’ 
opinions were influenced by the E. The mean responses for Sets 1 through 
$ were 1.42, .86, .78, —.12, and —.61, respectively. Set 2 was apparently 
in agreement with respondents’ perceptions, had they not been intention- 
ally manipulated. Further, it was possible to induce responses (Sets 4 and 
5) that reversed the consensus perception, although the magnitudes indicate 
that some Ss resisted. 
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PHYSICAL ATTRACTIVENESS AS AN INPUT IN 
SOCIAL EXCHANGES*! 


Western Illinois University 


EUGENE W. MATHES AND LINDA L. EDWARDS 


SUMMARY 


Many studies have shown that attractive women obtain greater rewards 
from men than unattractive women. The purpose of Experiment I was to 
find out whether these results can be generalized to attractive and unat- 
tractive men interacting with women and to same sex social exchanges. 
Seventy-two introductory psychology students participated in the experi- 
ment. They were given an opportunity to reward attractive and unattrac- 
tive individuals of the same and opposite sex. It was found that attractive 
men and women obtained greater rewards in heterosexual social exchanges 
than unattractive individuals but not in same sex exchanges. To explain 
these results it was suggested that attractive people obtain greater rewards 
because they provide more erotic pleasure. To test this explanation Exper- 
iment II was carried out. Twenty-eight introductory personality students 
were shown slides of attractive and unattractive men and women and 
asked to rate how erotically arousing each slide was. It was found that the 
attractive slides were rated as more erotic than the unattractive slides by 
persons of the opposite sex, thus supporting the erotic pleasure explanation. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A frequent result of research on physical attractiveness carried out in the 
United States has been that attractive women obtain greater rewards than 
unattractive women from men, suggesting that in a social exchange be- 
tween a woman and a man, beauty is a positive input for the woman and 
tends to be rewarded. The two paradigms that have most frequently 
obtained this result are an experimental paradigm employing a stooge and 


* Received in the Editorial Office on January 16, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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a correlational paradigm. The experimental paradigm involves taking a 
naturally attractive woman and making her up in such a way that her 
beauty is either highlighted or destroyed, leaving her looking quite unat- 
tractive. Male Ss then interact with her and are given an opportunity to 
reward her. Almost without fail, when the girl is attractively made up she 
obtains greater rewards than when she is unattractively made up. Research 
using this paradigm has shown that attractive women obtain greater at- 
titude agreement when they request it (10), liking after giving a positive 
evaluation and volunteer hours of research participation (12), empathy (1), 
and effort and work (13). 

The correlational paradigm involves rating Ss for physical attractiveness 
and then correlating these ratings with rewards obtained from men. With 
use of this paradigm positive correlations have been found between a 
woman’s attractiveness and probability of marriage (6), college grades if 
firstborn (14), husband’s status (5), sexual gratification (7), and husband’s 
physical attractiveness (11). 

Although this research indicates that physical attractiveness can act as 
an input in social exchanges, it is not very complete. No one has sought to 
find out whether physical attractiveness is an input for men as well as for 
women or whether it is an input in same sex exchanges as well as heterosex- 
ual exchanges. The only studies that approximate an investigation of the 
generality of physical attractiveness as a social input have been dating 
studies which have shown that both attractive women and men are liked 
more than unattractive women and men as dates (3, 4, 9, 15). These 
studies are limited in that they only deal with a special kind of heterosexual 
exchange, dating, and with a peculiar kind of reward, liking. They do not 
deal with same sex exchanges or heterosexual exchanges that are not 
explicitly sexual. Furthermore, liking is often not a social reward. Liking is 
an affective experience which often remains private; as long as it is not 
communicated, it cannot be considered a social reward. 

To understand physical attractiveness more completely as an input in 
social exchanges it was necessary to carry out a factorial experiment in 
which attractive and unattractive men and women interact with other men 
and women in a nondating situation. 


B. EXPERIMENT I 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. Thirty-six men and 36 women from the introductory psy- 
chology classes at Western Illinois University participated in this experi- 
ment and were given points toward their final grades. 
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b. Procedure. Ss attended the experiment in groups composed of four - 
men and four women. Upon arrival they were asked to sit at desks which 
were arranged in a circle and bore large letters ranging from “А” through. P 
“FI.” Ss were strangers to one another in all but two groups where twoSs — 
knew each other. A total of nine groups were run. ` 

After everyone was seated, the Ss were informed that the experiment 
concerned the acquaintance process and that during the next half hour they 
were to become acquainted with one another. To accomplish this they were 
asked to write down three things that they wished to tell their group about 
themselves and then to present the three things. They were told that each S 
would have three minutes to present the three things, and they were 
encouraged to ask questions of the presenting $ to help him or her pass the 
three minutes. The Е asked the Ss to speak in alphabetical order according 
to the letters on their desks and told them that he would announce when 
each three minute period was up. 

After the last person finished speaking, the E announced that he wanted 
to give a dollar to one of the members of each group and that the group 
members would determine who that person would be. Ss were given forms 
containing the letters A through H with blanks behind them and were 
instructed to put a “1” after the letter of the person they most wanted to 
receive the dollar, a “2” after the letter of the person they next most wanted 
to receive the dollar, etc. They were told that they could use any criterion 
they wished to determine the ranks. They were told that the rankings 
received by each person would be summed and that the person receiving 
the highest rank (smallest sum) would be given the dollar. The rankings of 
each person constituted the dependent variable. It was reasoned that the 
higher the rank the greater the reward because the person receiving the 
highest total rank would receive a dollar. After these forms were collected, 
Ss were given a second form asking them to rank group members in terms 
of physical attractiveness. Physical attractiveness rankings were obtained 
so that Ss could be divided into attractive and unattractive groups, one of 
the experiment’s independent variables.” 

After these forms were collected, Ss were given a debriefing question- 
naire which asked them to state the criterion or criteria they used in giving 
dollar rankings and what they thought the purpose of the experiment was. 
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Ss were then told the purpose of the experiment and asked not to discuss it 
with other possible Ss. After the dollar winners were determined, they 
were contacted and paid. 

2. Results 


For each S the following average measures were computed: (a) physical 
attractiveness ranking given by all group members, (b) dollar ranking given 
by male group members, and (c) dollar ranking given by female group 
members, Since the ranks Ss gave themselves appeared to be erratic, often 
being either first or last, it was decided that these ranks would not be 
included in the averages. A 2 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance was carried out 
with use of the average rankings: the independent variables were sex of S, 
physical attractiveness of S (high or low), and sex of group members 
ranking the S (a within S variable). Ss were divided into high and low 
attractiveness groups by means of median splits within sex. 

A main effect for physical attractiveness was found (F = 6.68, df = 1/68, 
b = .02). Attractive Ss received higher rankings (X = 4.16) than unattrac- 
tive Ss (X = 4.96). In addition a significant two-way interaction between 
sex of S and sex of ranker was found (F = 7.57, df = 1/68, p = .008). 
Female Ss received higher rankings from male rankers (X = 4.31) than 
female rankers (X = 4.70), and male Ss received higher rankings from 
female rankers (X = 4.32) than male rankers (X — 4.90). Only the latter 
difference, however, was statistically significant (Newman-Keuls test). A 
significant three-way interaction between sex of S, attractiveness of S, and 
sex of ranker was also found (F — 5.68, df = 1/68, p = .02). As Table 1 
Shows, attractive female Ss received higher rankings than unattractive 
female Ss from male rankers but not from female rankers. Similarly, 
attractive male Ss received higher rankings than unattractive male Ss from 
female rankers but not male rankers. In other words, in heterosexual 
exchanges the attractive individuals received greater rewards than the 


TABLE 1 
DOLLAR RANKING MEANS FOR SEX OF S BY ATTRACTIVENESS OF $ BY SEX OF RANKER 
INTERACTION: EXPERIMENT I 


Subjects 
Female Male 
Sex of Unattrac- Attrac- Unattrac- Attrac- 
ranker tive tive tive tive 
Female 4.89, 4.52 4.94, 3.69, 
Male 4.90, 3.71. 5.09, 4.72, 


Note: Means having different subscripts are significantly different from each other at the 
:05 level (Newman-Keuls analysis). 
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unattractive individuals, while in same sex exchanges attractiveness had 
not effect. 
3. Discussion 


Using monetary rewards and a nondating social exchange, this experi- 
ment replicated the finding of the studies reviewed in the Introduction, that 
attractive women obtain greater rewards than unattractive women from 
men. It went beyond these studies, however, and demonstrated that attrac- 
tive men receive greater rewards than unattractive men from women and 
that in same sex exchanges physical attractiveness does not have an effect. 

Why is physical attractiveness an input? Since it is an input only in 
heterosexual exchanges, an erotic explanation is suggested. It may be that 
attractive people produce more actual and/or anticipated erotic pleasure 
than unattractive persons for individuals of the opposite sex and this 
pleasure produces a willingness (or obligation) on the part of the observer 
to give rewards to the source of the pleasure. The fact that the positive 
relationship between physical attractiveness and rewards holds only for 
heterosexual exchanges rules out two previously given explanations. One of 
these is the beauty-is-good explanation (2), according to which people like 
and give greater rewards to attractive than unattractive persons because 
they believe that attractive individuals have more socially desirable traits 
than unattractive individuals. The other explanation is the aesthetic expla- 
nation (8), according to which attractive people obtain greater rewards 
than unattractive people because looking at an attractive person is a source 
of aesthetic pleasure. Since neither of these explanations can account for 
the fact that the positive relationship holds only for heterosexual ex- 
changes, they must be ruled out. 

Since the erotic pleasure explanation of the fact that attractive people 
obtain greater rewards than unattractive people in heterosexual exchanges 
was given ex post facto, it was decided that a second experiment testing the 
explanation more directly should be carried out. It was hypothesized that 
Ss would receive more erotic pleasure from slides of attractive than unat- 
tractive people of the opposite sex but that 5s would receive equal amounts 
of erotic pleasure from attractive and unattractive slides of persons of the 
same sex. 

C. EXPERIMENT II 
1. Method 

a. Subjects. Fourteen male and 14 female introductory personality stu- 
dents participated in this experiment. For participating, Ss received points 
toward their final grades. 
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b. Procedure. Ss in a group were shown slides of 10 male and 10 female 
college students in casual dress and were asked the following question 
about each slide: Do you find this person sexually arousing?? Responses 
were made on a seven point scale ranging from “No, definitely” to “Yes, 
definitely.” Each slide was shown for one minute. Of the 20 slides eight 
were critical; they consisted of two slides of attractive women, two of 
unattractive women, two of attractive men, and two of unattractive men. 
These eight slides had previously been rated for physical attractiveness by 
11 male and 11 female judges using seven point scales. The average ratings 
of the eight slides were as follows: attractive females, 4.36 and 4.55; 
unattractive females, 2.00 and 2.09; attractive males, 4.22 and 4.55; and 
unattractive males, 1.82 and 1.86. 

After Ss had seen all of the slides, they were shown the slides a second 
time (half-minute exposures) and asked to answer two other questions: (a) 
If this person asked you for a dollar for lunch, would you give it to him 
(her)? (b) Do you think that this person is very physically attractive? 
Responses were again made on seven point scales ranging from “No, 
definitely” to “Yes, definitely.” The purpose of the first question was to 
replicate the results of Experiment I, and the purpose of the second was to 
check the physical attractiveness manipulation. 


or heard about physical attrac- 
tiveness research. The data of S 5 responding “yes” 


2. Results 


————— 


? Actually 5s were also asked three other questions: Would 
person? Does looking at this person give you erotic pleasure? 
physiological reaction to this person (e.g., genital Sensations such as warmth, pulsation 
itching; if male, erection; if female, vagina] lubrication)? Since similar results were obtained 
with all of the questions, it was decided that to avoid repetition only the results of the first 
question would be reported. The re. [7 
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you like to make love with this 
Are you experiencing a sexual 
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categories of stimulus person, responses to the two slides were summed. 
Thus dependent variable ratings could range from 2 to 14. 

Validating the attractiveness manipulation, a large main effect for attrac- 
tiveness of slide was found for the attractiveness question (F = 162.23, df 
= 1/26, p = .0001): the attractive slides were rated more attractive (X= 
8.91) than the unattractive slides (X = 4.02). Another main effect was 
found for sex of slide (F = 6.38, df = 1/26, p = .02): the female slides were 
rated more attractive (X = 6.89) than the male slides (X = 6.04). A three- 
way interaction between sex of S, sex of slide, and attractiveness of slide 
was also found (F = 4.85, df = 1/26, p = .03). The means of this 
interaction for female Ss were as follows: unattractive female slides, 4.86; 
attractive female slides 9.36; unattractive male slides, 3.43; and attractive 
male slides, 10.21. The means for the male Ss were as follows: unattractive 
female slides, 4.14; attractive female slides, 9.21; unattractive male slides, 
3.64; and attractive male slides, 6.86. 

For the question concerning sexual arousal (first question), main effects 
for sex of slide (F = 5.46, df = 1/26, p = .03) and attractiveness of slide (F 
= 35.72, df = 1/26, p = .0001) were found. The female slides were more 
arousing (X = 3.57) than the male slides (X = 2.73), and the attractive 
slides were more arousing (X = 4.00) than the unattractive slides (X = 
2.30). A three-way interaction between sex of S, sex of slide, and attrac- 
tiveness of slide was also found (F = 39.84, df = 1/26, p = .0001). As 
Table 2 shows, Ss found the attractive opposite sex slides more arousing 
than the unattractive opposite sex slides, but found attractive and unattrac- 
tive same sex slides equally unarousing. The erotic pleasure hypothesis was 
thus confirmed. 

TABLE 2 


RATING MEANS FOR SEX OF S BY SEX OF SLIDE BY ATTRACTIVENESS OF SLIDE INTERAC- 
TIONS: EXPERIMENT II 


Slides 
Female Male 
Unattrac- Attrac- Unattrac- Attrac- 
Sex of 5 tive tive tive tive 
Sexual arousal 
Female 2.43. 2.50, 2.00, 4.686 
Male 2.71, 6.64, 2.07. 2.00, 
Dollar rating 
Female 8.07, 9.14, 6.79y 8.79, 
Male 6.075 8.86, 5.935 6.935 


Note: Means having different subscripts within an analysis of variance are significantly 
different from each other at the .05 level (Newman-Keuls analysis). 
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For the question concerning giving a dollar (second question), main 
effects were found for sex of slide (F = 8.96, df = 1/26, p = .006) and 
attractiveness of slide (F = 17.35, df = 1/26, p = .0005). Ss were more 
willing to give a dollar to the female stimulus persons (X = 8.04) than the 
male stimulus persons (X = 7.11), and they were more willing to give a 
dollar to the attractive stimulus persons (X = 8.43) than the unattractive 
stimulus persons (X = 6.71). A three-way interaction between sex of S, sex 
of slide, and attractiveness of slide was also found (F = 8.31, df = 1/26, p 
= .008), As Table 2 shows, Ss were more willing to give a dollar to an 
attractive person of the opposite sex than to an unattractive person of the 
opposite sex, but were equally willing to give a dollar to attractive and 
unattractive persons of the same sex. This three-way interaction is a 
replication of the interaction found in Experiment I. 


D. Discussion 


In Experiment I it was found that attractive people obtain greater 
rewards than unattractive people in heterosexual but not same sex ex- 
changes. To explain these results it was suggested that attractive people 
obtain better outcomes because they give observers of the opposite sex 
greater erotic pleasure than do unattractive people. As a partial test of this 
explanation Experiment II was carried out. In this experiment Ss stated 
that they were more erotically aroused by attractive than unattractive 
persons of the opposite sex. Slides of attractive and unattractive persons of 
the same sex had no differential effect. Support was thus found for the 
erotic pleasure explanation of the good outcomes obtained by attractive 
people. 

It is realized that demonstrating that physical attractiveness leads both to 
giving erotic pleasure and obtaining rewards does not prove that giving 
erotic pleasure causes the receipt of rewards. Yet the fact that erotic 
pleasure and rewards were both found to be governed by identical three- 
way interactions suggests that a causal relationship is highly likely, 

The fact that the results of Experiment I were replicated by Experiment 
II demonstrates the reliability of the phenomenon being dealt with. Be- 
cause the replication used photographs rather than uncoached stimulus 
persons as Experiment I did, it is possible to conclude that the good 
rewards obtained by attractive people are a product of appearance alone 
rather than a behavioral trait such as charm, openness, or sociability that is 
correlated with physical attractiveness. 


15. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN ADOLESCENT LIFE STRESS, SOCIAL 
SUPPORT, AND WELL-BEING*! 


York University, Canada 
RONALD J. BURKE AND TAMARA WEIR 


SUMMARY 


The present study compared male and female adolescents in terms of 
experienced life stress, social support received from parents and peers, and 
emotional and physical well-being. Ss were 93 male and 181 female adoles- 
cents obtained from three high schools. Data were collected by anonymous 
questionnaires. The results showed that female adolescents reported sig- 
nificantly greater life stress, and although they received significantly more 
social support from peers, they also reported significantly poorer emo- 
tional and physical well-being than males. An explanation for these 
findings in terms of difficulties in the socialization of female adolescents is 


proposed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the key issues faced by adolescents is that of identity formation 
(7). An important part of the identity development of an adolescent is sex 
role identification. This is a process that starts in early childhood under the 
forces of socialization and becomes consolidated in the adolescent period 
when the physical and physiological changes and social pressures spur the 
differentiation between the sexes. Sex role identification is known to have a 
powerful effect in molding an individual's perceptions, attitudes, and be- 
haviors (1, 4, 11, 14). Thus, one can expect that by adolescence, males and 
females, although moving through the same life stage, may perceive, 
experience, and respond to their life situations in different ways. 

The exhaustive surveys of the literature on sex differences conducted by 
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Maccoby and Jacklin (15) reveal a number of findings relevant to the 
adolescent age group. They report that males and females appear to be 
equivalent on measures of self-esteem in early adolescence, whereas during 
college years the self-esteem of females tends to be lower. Males are 


arena, males show a preference for larger group activities while females 
lean towards dyadic or triadic friendship groups. 

Other researchers (3) find that for young women self-esteem and self- 
confidence are Strongly tied to skill and success in interpersonal relation- 
ships, whereas for young men achievement in the real world provides the 
Source of self-esteem. Another difference Douvan (6) points out is that 
adolescent males develop personal and independent standards of behavior, 
control, and values earlier than females, whereas the latter tend to remain 
more dependent on external standards and authorities. 


their feelings than it was for the men. 
The present Study continues t. 


B. METHOD 


. which ranged from 1 = “almost never bothered by it,” through 3 = 
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All of the respondents attended high school, from grades 9 through 13. 
Eighty-five percent were living with both parents, 11% were living with 
one parent, and 4% were living with someone other than their parents. The 
typical respondent was likely to be the firstborn (32%) or second born (35%) 
in the family, and 99% of the Ss had one or more siblings. In 253 cases 
(92%) the father was employed full-time, and in 149 cases (54%) the mother 
was either employed full-time (34%) or part-time (20%). The fathers’ ages 
ranged from under 35 to over 60, while mothers’ ages ranged from under 
35 to between 55 and 60. The educational level of fathers ranged from no 
high school (18%) to post M.A. education (5%); for mothers, no high school 
(20%) to graduate education beyond M.A. (1%). Family incomes also 
covered a wide range, from under $5000 to over $25,000. 


2. Procedure 


The Ss were drawn from three schools in or surrounding Metropolitan 
Toronto, One of the schools was located in the downtown core area, a 
second in an older suburban community, and the third in a newer subur- 
ban area on the outskirts of Toronto. Family income and parents’ educa- 
tion level rose markedly from the first to the third school. Administrative 
officials and teachers in these schools were familiarized with the study and 
were asked to allow their students to participate. With their cooperation, 
students in particular classes were freed to complete a questionnaire during 
regular class periods. Participation of the students was voluntary. 


3. Measures 


All Ss provided demographic information descriptive of themselves and 
their parents (e.g., their own age, grade, sex; parents’ age, education, 
income). 

a. Experienced stress. Respondents were asked to indicate how 
bothered or concerned they were about 26 separate aspects of their life. 
The aspects selected were those generally referred to as particular problems 


` of adolescents in the academic and popular literature, including such items 


as “concern about my performance in school,” “concern about what others 
think of me,” “feeling awkward in social situations,” “concerns about the 
way I look,” “not knowing what I want to do with my life,” etc. Respon- 
dents indicated how much they were concerned or bothered by each of the 
potential problem areas by endorsing one of five Likert-type alternatives 
“sometimes bothered by it,” to 5 = “almost always bothered by it.” 
Responses to the 26 statements assessing the degree of stress the adoles- 
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cents experienced in their day-to-day living were factor analyzed with use 
of a principal components varimax rotation method. Seven factors, ac- 
counting for 61 percent of the variance, emerged. These seven factors, the 
number of items loading above .40 on each, and the internal consistency 
(coefficient alpha) of each factor, are shown in the top half of Table 1. An 
acceptable level of reliability was present in all but one case (Future Goals). 
Cluster scores were computed for each of the seven factors, and their 
intercorrelations were computed. These results indicated that 18 of the 21 
correlation coefficients (8695) were significantly different from zero at the 
:05 level of confidence or better. The correlations, all positive in sign, 
ranged from a low of .07 (Physical Health and Future Goals) to a high of 
.66 (Peer Acceptance and Isolation). The mean interfactor correlation was 
-35. Thus, in general, adolescents who reported experiencing stress or 
problems in one area of their existence were also more likely to be ex- 
periencing stress or problems in the other areas. 
b. Supportive social relationships. 
(1). Choice of helpers. Ss were asked to select and rank the three 
people they were most likely to go to for help with problems and tensions. 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY oF MEASURES UsED (COEFFICIENT ALPHA) 
Measure Number of items Reliability 
purs s 
cer Acceptance 
Physical Health 2 76 
Parental Demands 2 ‘68 
Isolation 5 ‘81 
Future Goals 2 34 
Difficulties with Parents 5 75 
Relationships with Opposite Sex 2 168 

PURSE relationships - 

otal satisfaction with helper: 

Well-being p à 57 
Satisfaction with Life 7 74 
Mental and Physical Well-Being 17 84 
Emotional Dependence 6 P 
Impulse to Aggression 4 2 
Overt Agression 3 и 
Depression 6 ce 
Anomie 8 16 
General Anxiety 7 ы 
Resentment 7 d 
Anxiety and Tension 5 09 
Irritability 8 r 
Guilt 5 n 
Lack of Social Support 4 ы 


ж 
> 
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A list of 17 classes of potential helpers was provided which included such 
people as parents, teachers, relatives, peers, clergymen, and therapists. 
The category “other” was also included so that respondents could identify 
an individual who might not be listed. 

(2). Likelihood of informing helpers. Respondents were asked how 
likely they were to let each of three helpers (mother, father, and peer 
helper) know when they had a “bad day” or had a problem that was 
making them tense and anxious. Five responses of Likert-scale format were 
provided, ranging from 1 = “I always let her/him know my feelings after a 
bad day and why I'm feeling this way,” through 3 = “I sometimes let 
her/him know,” to 5 = “I never let her/him know my feelings after a bad 
day and why I'm feeling this way." 

(3). Number of problems felt free to discuss with helpers. Respondents 
were provided with a list of 12 specific problems and asked to indicate 
those problems in the list they felt free to ask for help with from each of the 
three helpers. The list included such things as school-related problems. The 
number of problems that respondents felt free to discuss with a particular 
helper were summed to provide a total. 

(4). Satisfaction with help. Respondents were asked to indicate their 
satisfaction with the help they received from their mothers, fathers, and 
peers. Six alternatives of Likert-scale format were provided, ranging from 
1 = “I am very satisfied with the way she/he helps me cope or deal with my 
problems," through 3 — "I am somewhat satisfied," to 6 — "I am very 
dissatisfied with the way she/he helps me cope or deal with my problems." 

c. Measures of well-being. Three conceptually distinct areas of well-being 
were examined: 

(1). Satisfaction with life. This measure, derived in part from earlier 
research by Bachman et al. (2), contained seven items. Five of these 
focussed on respondents' satisfaction with specific areas of their lives (e.g., 
friendships, family and home life, leisure time). Two of the items tapped 
more global aspects: their satisfaction with life in general, and whether 
they felt they had good or bad breaks in life. Respondents indicated their 
degree of satisfaction on a five-point Likert-type scale. The alternatives 
ranged from 1 = “completely satisfied,” through 3 = “neither satisfied nor 
dissatisfied,” to 5 = “very dissatisfied.” Responses to the seven items were 
summed to form an index measure of Satisfaction with Life. 

(2). Mental and physical well-being. This was assessed by a 17-item 
scale used in earlier research by Gurin, Veroff, and Feld (10). Respondents 
were asked to respond to a series of statements referring to physical, 
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psychological, and psychosomatic symptoms, including such things as “Are 
you bothered by all sorts of aches, pains and ailments in different parts of 
your body?” “Do your hands ever tremble enough to bother you?” “Do you 
find it difficult to get up in the morning?” and "Are you ever troubled by 
headaches or pains in the head?” Their responses were recorded on five- 
point Likert-type scales, the alternatives ranging from 1 = “never,” 
through 3 = “sometimes,” to 5 = “nearly always.” Responses to the 17 
items were combined to form an index measure of Mental and Physical 
Well-Being. 

(3). Affective states. The affective states of our respondents were 
examined with measures that Bachman and his colleagues (2) developed in 
a longitudinal study of high school students. The measures were designed 
to evaluate 11 affective states: Emotional Dependence (6 items), Impulse to 
Aggression (4 items), Overt Aggression (3 items), Depression (6 items), 
Anomie (8 items), General Anxiety (7 items), Resentment (7 items), Anxiety 
and Tension (5 items), Irritability (8 items), Guilt (5 items), and Lack of 
Social Support (4 items). A five-point Likert-type scale ranging from 1 = 
“almost always true” to 5 = “never true” was used for each item, Respon- 
dents were asked to indicate how true each item (e.g., “I feel sad”) was of 
them, 

The bottom half of Table 1 presents the internal consistency reliability 
estimates of the 13 well-being measures. In most cases the reliability 
exceeded .70, indicating that the index measures possessed an acceptable 
level of internal consistency. These 13 measures were intercorrelated, and 
the majority of the correlations (91%) were positive and significantly differ- 
ent from zero (p < .05). These correlations ranged from a low of —.04 
(Overt Aggression and Lack of Social Support) to a high of .75 (Anomie 
and Resentment). The mean intermeasure correlation was .36, indicating 
that adolescents who reported a positive or favorable standing in one area 


of well-being were also likely to report positive standings on all the other 
areas as well. 


C. REsULTS 
1. Demographic Variables 


Male and female adolescents were Compared on 14 demographic and 
situational variables (e.g., age, educational level, family income). Only one 
significant difference was found, ordinal position—more males than fe- 
males in the sample were firstborn children. The relative absence of sex 
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differences on these variables gives one added confidence that should 
differences be found on measures of experienced stress, social support, or 
well-being, they would not be attributable to initial demographic differ- 
ences between the males and the females. 


2. Experienced Stress 


The top third of Table 2 presents the comparison of experienced stress by 
male and female adolescents. Females reported significantly greater experi- 
TABLE 2 


EXPERIENCED STRESS, SUPPORTIVE SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND EMOTIONAL AND PHYSI- 
CAL WELL-BEING OF MALE AND FEMALE ADOLESCENTS 


Males Females 
Measure Mean SD Mean 
Stressors 
Peer Acceptance 13,88": 4.61 151879 4.97 
Physical Health 52 2.327 5.4 2.36 
Parental Demands 5.3 2.30 5.0 2.12 
Isolation 1052 984% 7.41 TI. fn 4.69 
Future Goals 6.2 1.94 6.4 1.77 
Difficulties with Parents TI 4.40 12.0* 4.29 
Relationships with Opposite Sex 5.4**** 1.82 6.1*®** 2.08 
Total Stress ЛУ dtd 14.97 CIOTEN 15.21 
Supportive relationships 
Satisfaction/help of mothers 3.1 1.11 2.8 1.13 
Satisfaction/help of fathers 3.4 1.05 AE 1:15 
Satisfaction/help of peers 2.4*** 1.01 2,0*** ‚91 
Disclosure to mothers 2.2 1.20 2.4 1.26 
Disclosure to fathers 2.4 1.33 2 1.54 
Disclosure to peers Pi bird .86 E idu .83 
Problems discussed with mothers 7.1 3.07 7.6 3.02 
Problems discussed with fathers 6.5 3.50 5.8 3.53 
Problems discussed with peers Gees 3.56 97230 3.13 
Emotional and physical well-being 
Satisfaction with Life 17.9 4.57 18.3 5.09 
Mental and Physical Well-Being 66.8 7.67 (Олена 9.13 
Emotional Dependence 19:0**** 2.58 17.2669 3.63 
Impulse to Aggression 14.6** 3.20 13.8** 3.18 
Overt Aggression 12.8 2.39 13.0 1.93 
Depression 20]. eene 3.09 LOGE 2.98 
Anomie 30.8** 4.87 29.0** 6.15 
General Anxiety QU LE 4.34 ГУК. MEN 5.54 
Resentment 2p pte 4.36 25:8 CER 5.50 
Anxiety and Tension рл. 2.87 15.4**** 3.47 
Irritability 28.666 3.66 21.0679 3.62 
Guilt 15:5 *** 3.58 14 и 3.77 
Lack of Social Support 13.0*#** 2.08 12.1**** 1.96 
* p «110. 
z p < ‚05. 
iy СКОТ. 
жж p < 00]. 
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enced stress on four of the seven factors, as well as on a composite measure 
of problem-related stress (Total Stress). The factors on which differences 
were found were Peer Acceptance, Isolation, Difficulties with Parents, and 
Relationships with Opposite Sex. 


3. Supportive Relationships 


The middle third of Table 2 presents comparisons of male and female 
adolescents on aspects of the informal helping relationship they experienced 
with their mothers, fathers, and peers. The following observations were 
made from these data. In regard to mothers as a helping resource, there 
were no statistically significant differences. Comparison of male and female 
perceptions of fathers as a helping resource also showed no significant 
differences, but the data did reveal that females tended to discuss fewer 
problems with their fathers than did the males. Several statistically sig- 
nificant sex differences appeared in relation to peers as a source of support 
(all ps < .01). These differences appeared on every dimension that was 
examined: female adolescents were more likely to inform a peer when they 
were having problems or anxieties, and they felt free to discuss more of 


their problems with their peer helpers and were more satisfied with their 
peer helpers. 


4. Measures of Well-Being 


The bottom third of Table 2 presents the data comparing male and 
female adolescents on well-being measures. There were no significant dif- 
ferences found between males and females on the life satisfaction measure. 
However, on the measure of psychosomatic complaints and on 10 of the 11 
measures of negative affective states significant differences were found. All 
of these significant differences showed that female adolescents reported a 
poorer level of emotional and psychological well-being. 


5. Choice of Helpers 


The 17 categories of potential helpers were compressed into the following 
groups for purposes of analysis: mothers, fathers, same sex peers, opposite 
sex peers, and other adults. Table 3 presents frequency distribution pat- 
terns for male and female adolescents indicating how their first choices 
were distributed and, secondly, how their first three choices were distrib- 
uted. On first choice of helper, female and male adolescents revealed two 
significant differences (all ps < -05): males were more likely than females to 
select fathers as first choice, and females were more likely to choose same 
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TABLE 3 
MALE AND FEMALE ADOLESCENTS’ CHOICE OF HELPERS 
Males Females 

Choice of helper N % N % 
First choice 

Mothers 29 31 55 30 

Fathers 14 15* 6 NE 

Same sex peers 20 2215. 71 39* 

Opposite sex peers 12 13 3% 18 

Other adults 7 8 7 3 
First three choices 

Mothers 59 21 117 21 

Fathers 46 16 56 10 

Same sex peers 52 19* 185 34** 

Opposite sex peers 45 16 106 20 

Other adults 25 9 32 6 


"roe 057 


sex peers as helpers. Among the first three choices, only one significant 
difference was found: females, again, were more likely than males to 
choose same sex peers as helpers. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The present study revealed clear-cut differences between male and fe- 
male adolescents on a number of dimensions. Females tended to disclose 
their negative experiences to mothers and peers more readily than did 
males. They also felt free to discuss a more extensive array of problems 
with their peers than did their male counterparts. In an earlier study of 
college students, Jourard and Richman (12) similarly found that female 
students tended to disclose themselves more fully to selected others (parents 
and friends) than males and were more likely to be disclosed to by others as 
well. Perhaps these findings are due to the fact that it is generally more 
accepted in our society for women to reveal and discuss any emotional 
experiences. In addition, it may be less threatening to the female identity to 
discuss negative emotional experiences which may suggest to others that 
they are in distress or not coping well. 


Males and female adolescents both seem to favor mothers over fathers as 
helpers, and peers over their parents. Other adults, whether teachers, 
neighbors, professional counsellors or therapists, figure minimally as hel- 
pers to these young people. Female adolescents appear to rely less on father 
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as a first choice of helper when they are under stress and more on their 
same sex peers than do their male counterparts. 

Adolescent females also appeared more satisfied than males with the 
support they received from their peers to help them deal with their prob- 
lems and anxieties. Douvan (6) reports that females (ages 10-16) were more 
likely than males to feel they could be as close to a friend as to their family. 
They attribute this to a slower rate of social development in males or to the 
possibility that among North American males there is an absolute inhibi- 
tion of intimate griendship which continues well into adulthood. Perhaps 
the greater intimacy among the women lays the groundwork for more 
effective helping to take place. 

Although female adolescents appear more open and freer with problem 
expression, they appear disadvantaged on some crucial dimensions. They 
reported experiencing greater stress in their daily lives, particularly in such 
areas of concern as acceptance by peers, relationships with the opposite 
sex, feelings of isolation and loneliness, and disagreements with parents. 
They also reported experiencing more negative affect and a greater number 
of psychosomatic symptoms. Thus, it appears that female adolescents as a 
group function under conditions of greater stress than do males and this 
has negative impact on their general health. Interestingly enough, this is 
not reflected in their reports of life satisfaction. An extensive survey by 
Shaver and Freedman (16) conducted on the national readership of Psy- 
chology Today reported findings similar to those observed in this study, 
Their female Ss more often reported having psychological and physical 
problems generally identified with stress; however, there was no difference 
in the degree of happiness reported by either sex. It is difficult to explain 
women’s responses to the questions of life satisfaction and happiness given 
their reports of poorer well-being. Whether they are making socially desir- 
able responses to the questions, or whether their expectations of life are 
lower, or whether they are more aware and honest about their emotional 
and physical symptoms is not cle 
spite of experiencing greater stress, 


argument that happiness and satisfacti 
and positive affect balance in an individual’: 


т actual rate of suicide is lower 
t suicide more frequently. 
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One can conclude, then, that female adolescents are under greater stress 
and are likely to be experiencing greater psychological and psychophysical 
strain as a result. More extensive research on this subject is needed both in 
validating these findings and, should they be validated, in identifying the 
reasons for this situation. A number of authors (3, 9, 13) have submitted 
hypotheses as to why women in general and female adolescents in particu- 
lar might be under greater strain than the males. Up until puberty women 
are reared with a bisexual identity. They are rewarded for both tradition- 
ally feminine pursuits and for successful competitive achievement. In 
adolescence, societal and familial expectations of females become more 
diffuse and sometimes full of contradictions and inconsistencies. The net 
result for females is a delay in evolving a definition of the self, and with 
this comes a sense of uncertainty and lack of control of their lives. They 
tend to allow their identities to be defined or molded by their relationships 
with others which places them in a very vulnerable and unstable position. 
This process can potentially generate sufficient conflict, ambivalence, con- 
fusion, and denial of self so as to affect the health and well-being of many 
women in our society. 
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SEXUAL ATTITUDES AMONG BRITISH AND 
JAPANESE STUDENTS*! 


Chukyo University, Japan; and University of London, England 
SABURO IWAWAKI AND H. J. EYSENCK 


SUMMARY 


A comparison is reported between 463 Japanese students and 802 British 
students of both sexes and similar ages with respect to their answers to a 
questionnaire on sexual attitudes, habits, and practices. The data indicate 
that the Japanese students were much less permissive and advanced in 
their attitudes, showing an almost Victorian reticence. Sex differences in 
attitudes were preserved across cultures, and culture differences were man- 
ifested across the two sexes. More detailed comparisons were made across 
the various factors that emerged from the original analysis of the question- 
naire, and these aid in the discussion of the finer structure of the cultural 
comparisons. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the disadvantages of social research is that many of the conclu- 
sions of individual studies are inevitably culture-bound; quite different 
results might be obtained in other countries, other cultures, or with other 
races, Eysenck (1) has recently published a series of studies of sexual 
attitudes and behavior patterns as they appeared in England at the present 
time; there is no way of knowing whether similar attitude patterns or 
correlations with sex and age would become apparent in other cultures, or 
indeed whether similar findings would have been emerged in England in 
the Victorian era. We have chosen to make one such comparison, contrast- 
ing results from British students in England with results obtained with 
Japanese students of similar age. England is a rather permissive country, 
while Japan is said to be still very Victorian (nonpermissive) in its outlook 
on sex (5): this provides one area of difference. Personality differences also 
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exist; the Japanese were found to be higher on neuroticism and lower on 
extraversion than the English (3, 4). In Eysenck’s (1) study it was found 
that introversion is related to sexual inhibition, and that neuroticism could 
have a similar effect, particularly in conjunction with introversion. This 
would agree with observations of Japanese conditions and suggests specific 
hypotheses to investigate. The revolution in sexual habits, so characteristic 
of the Western world, has passed Japan by to some extent, and altogether 
the Japanese have been found to be less revolutionary than their Western 
counterparts (2). 


B. METHOD 


The Ss of this study were 463 unmarried Japanese students (229 male, 
234 female), ranging in age from 18 to 22 years of age, with a mean age of 
21 years. The English sample with whose attitudes those of the Japanese 
students are being compared consisted of 423 male and 379 female students 
of similar age distribution; details concerning this group are given in 
Eysenck (1). The questionnaire used in the original study was translated 
into Japanese, and three pretests were carried out to ensure that the 
wording would be comprehensible to both the male and female students. 
Four questions to which hardly any Ss replied in the affirmative were 
omitted from the original version, which included 98 questions; these items 
all involved statements about experience of sexual intercourse. One further 
item was omitted; that had appeared in duplicate (at different points of the 
inventory) in order to check consistency of responding. As most of the 
Japanese Ss in the pretest noted the duplication, the item was omitted, 
making a total of 93 items. 

Groups of 20 to 30 male students were administered the Japanese version 
of the inventory by two male psychology students, and groups of 20 to 30 
female students were tested similarly by two female psychology students, as 
part of the students’ research project. Ss were not asked to give their 


names. 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
l. General Differences 


Great differences were found in endorsements of "Yes" answers between 
male and female students and between British and Japanese students.? For 
? A table listing the 93 items in the questionnaire given to Japanese Ss, together with 


comparisons of percentages of *Yes" answers given by both British and Ja; i 
available from either author at the addresses shown at the end of this article. 7 x 


è 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN DIFFERENCES OF PERCENTAGE OF “Yes” ANSWERS FOR 92 ITEMS 
Comparison Mean SD 
Male: British-Japanese 14.82% 13.51 
Female: British-Japanese 17.23% 15.49 
British: Male-female 15.36% 13.10 
Japanese: Male-female 18.7596 14.17 


each item, difference scores were computed for both males and females, 
and sex differences for British and Japanese students. Mean differences in 
percentages of “Yes” answers for 92 items are shown in Table 1.? Females 
tended to show greater culture differences between British and Japanese 
students than did males. On the other hand, Japanese students tended to 
show greater sex differences than did the British, though this was not 
significant. 

The correlation of difference scores for British and Japanese males vs. 
British and Japanese females (r — .44, p < .01) indicates that cultural 
differences for male students were similar in nature to those shown by the 
female students. In a similar manner, the correlation between the differ- 
ence scores for British males and females vs. Japanese males and females (r 
= .62, p < .01) indicates that sex differences in one country corresponded 
pretty well with those found in the other. 

The greatest differences between responses of British and Japanese stu- 
dents were shown in item 59 (I enjoy petting”) for both males and females. 
Petting is very common behavior in the United Kingdom, but not in Japan. 
The next greatest differences were shown in items 41 (“I think about sex 
almost every day”) and 15 (“I am sexually rather unattractive”). Thinking 
about sex is more common in British students than in Japanese students. 
This is supported by responses to item 6 (“I think only rarely about sex"). 
Self-images about sexual unattractiveness were stronger in Japanese stu- 
dents than in British students. It is unclear what causes are at work on this 
point. The Japanese students did not have many friends of the opposite 
sex, felt more comfortable when they were with the same sex, and did not 
have many dates. Such a tendency in Japan does not mean that Japanese 
students tended to be homosexual, because they did not think that 
homosexuality is normal. From a consideration of sexual activities in 


2 Since item 76 was modified in the Japanese translation as follows, “I have been involved 
with more than one romantic affair at the same time” ("love affair” in the original version), 
this item was omitted in the comparison of responses of British Ss with those of their Japanese 
counterparts. 
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of nudes and sexy pictures than did females. More males would agree to see 
a “blue film” and read a highly pornographic book than would females. 


West and the East than did females. 


2. Differences by Factors 


It is possible to compare the attitudes to sex of British and Japanese 
students on the basis of 13 factors which Eysenck (1) has extracted from the 


factor consists of only 3 items. For females, the factor “sexual nervousness” 


Opposite sex, felt at €ase with people of the Same sex, and had fewer friends 
of the opposite sex. Usually, most Japanese female students made it a rule 


y neurotic. 
Tesponses between Japanese males and 


n the “sexual Satisfaction” (SSAT) factor. 
Sexual Satisfaction is а derivative of active sexual life, If Ss have no sexual 
experience (including masturbation, petting, 


Tesponses, as we shall see 
tudents had not yet experi- 
uestion. For example, both 


"C 


TABLE 2 
MEDIANS AND CORRELATIONS (RHO) OF DIFFERENCES ACROSS CULTURES AND 
Across SEXES FOR EACH FACTOR 


British-Japanese Male-female Correlation 
differences (%) differences (%) (rho) 
Factor 1. Male 2. Female 3. British 4. Japanese lvs. 2 35.4 

Sexual satisfaction 

[SSAT (N = 9)] 18 9 11 16 AE 73% n 
Sexual excitement (= 

[SEXC (У = 12) 10 18 16 29 :40 Fe а 
Sexual nervousness Е 

[SNER (N = 7)] 25 30 8 13 .92** .15 o 
Sexual curiosity ы 

[SCUR (N = 9] 8 8 32 38 65* sim — s 
Premarital sex а 

[PREM (N = 10)] 15 11 12 20 .75** .86** > 
Repression fal 

[REPR (N = 10)] 8 9 10 6 82** .68* 
Prudery > 

[PRÜD (N = 1] 10 9 5 8 .63* 32 d 
Sexual experience 

[SEXP (N = 3)] 28 17 11 34 ES = m 
Homosexuality 

[HOMO (N = 9] 10 11 4 11 .93** SEA 9 
Censorship 5 

[CENS (N = 10)] 11 18 12 17 .68* Ey nde n 
Promiscuity 9 

[PROM (N = 7)] 3 8 37 32 14 .76* a 
Sexual hostility я 

[SHOS (N = 9)] 16 19 ri 10 .56 .26 
Guilt 

[GUIL (N = 15)] 6 10 5 15 27 ‚23 

* p< 05. 

bep 0c 


£62 
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British and Japanese females showed that 8% of them had been deprived 
sexually, but this figure does not seem to be quantitatively identical for 
both groups. Sixty percent of the British female students were satisfied 
with their sex life, while only 19% of Japanese female students were. In the 
British sample male students felt more unsatisfied than did female students 
(items 4 and 20). There was about 15% mean difference between sexual 
satisfaction of the British and Japanese male students. This means that 
Japanese male students had fewer sexual outlets than their British counter- 
parts. The fact that more unmarried males—both British and Japanese— 
felt unsatisfied than did unmarried females may show that males have 
stronger sexual desires and that there are few opportunities to satisfy these 
strong desires of males. Differences between percentage of “Yes” answers 
from British and Japanese male students were significantly correlated with 
those between percentages from British and Japanese female students (rho 
= .73). Sex differences in the British sample for these SSAT items were 
significantly correlated with those in the Japanese sample as well. 

In the case of sexual excitement (SEXC), there were marked differences 
across sexes, especially between Japanese males and females (mean differ- 
ence of endorsement was about 25%), and across cultures, especially be- 
tween Japanese females and British females (mean difference of endorse- 
ment was about 25%). British female students claimed to “think about sex 
almost every day” (52%), while only 1% of Japanese female students did 
so. On the contrary 53% of Japanese female students said they “think only 


opposite sex” and “feel at ease 


of Japanese female students “have many friends of the oppositi 
17% of them “feel at ease 


British male students and 8% of British female students “ 
to talk about sex,” 


38% of females “feel embarrassed to talk about sex.’ 


maturity rather than sex nervousness. This factor sho 
marked differences of “Yes” responses across cultures, 22% for males and 


31% for females, These figures were much higher than those of sex differ- 
ences within the same culture. 


el 
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However, this does not mean that Japanese students manifested only 
very weak sexual curiosity. British students manifested more intense 
curiosity than Japanese students, but the differences were relatively small, 
8% for males and 10% for females. Japanese females were not so much 
interested in “seeing a blue film” (15%) and “reading a highly pornographic 
book” (21%). In the case of the sexual curiosity (SCUR) factor cluster, there 
were remarkable differences across sexes rather than across cultures, 36% 
for British students and 38% for Japanese. Sex differences in sexual curios- 
ity in British students were very similar to those in Japanese students (rho 
= .81). 

Although Japanese students tended to accept premarital sex (items 42 
and 45); 72% of males and 66% of females “never had many dates.” They 
did not expect virginity in their partner for marriage (items 5 and 26). 
Japanese students’ notion of sex seems inconsistent with their performance. 
British students tended to accept premarital sex (PREM) much more (about 
15%) than did Japanese students. Males tended to accept premarital sex 
much more than did females, for both British (16%) and Japanese students 
(18%). Generally speaking, thus, Japanese students showed lower levels of 
sexual activities than British students. Such findings suggest that Japanese 
students have. stronger repression of sexual activity. 

In fact, mean differences of repression item cluster (REPR) between 
British and Japanese students were 14% for males and 17% for females, 
but such differences were mainly produced as a result of two items (6 and 
41) which were related to thinking about sex. If these items were elimi- 
nated from the REPR item cluster, there would not be a great difference 
between the two cultures. The repression factor showed 10% mean sex 
difference of “Yes” responses for the two groups with higher females’ 
repression. Petting seems very common and acceptable among British 
students (92% for males and 78% for females), but not at all common in 
Japan (16% for males and only 5% for females). British students accepted 
“necking” in public, which is not traditional behavior in Japan, though 
Japanese students may watch “necking” on TV and film. Japanese students 
were more prudish than their British counterparts, at least from a point of 
view based on the British life style. 

In the case of homosexuality (HOMO) factor, British students demon- 
strated that they accepted homosexuals much more than did Japanese 
students (items 40 and 77). No Japanese female students “had conflicts 
about their sex feelings towards a person of their own sex” (0%). Japanese 
students were found to “be more embarrassed to talk about sex” (25% for 
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males and 38% for females) than were British students (9% for males, 8% 
for females). Attitude to homosexuality was not so different between 
British male and female students (mean difference of endorsement 6%) in 
comparison with Japanese students (mean difference 12%). Many personal- 
ity inventories made in the U. S.A. and other countries contain scales to 
detect homosexuality. This means that homosexuals seem to be numerous 
in the Western countries. There was a highly consistent tendency between 
males and females in relation to response patterns of British and Japanese 
students’ attitudes to homosexuality (rho = .92). 

Sex shops are open at the main street of London, newsagents in England 
are flooded with magazines that carry nude pictures, and outdoor advertis- 
ing using nudes appears in the London underground. Such a situation gives 
Japanese visitors the impression that censorship on sexual affairs is much 
less strict in England than in Japan. British students, however, have 
shown a more intense tendency to protest against the censorship on sex 
than Japanese students. Mean difference across cultures of “Yes” answers 
to censorship (CENS) was 14% for males and 17% for females. Positive 
attitudes to CENS were stronger in females than in males, for both British 
students (mean difference = 14%) and Japanese students (mean difference 
= 20%). Japanese students who felt that “there are too many immoral 
plays on TV” were much more (19% higher) for both sexes than their 
British counterparts, while British students gave many more “Yes” an- 
Swers to item 61 [i.e., “The Pill should be universally available" (28% 


higher for males and 33% higher for females)] and item 71 [i.e., “Young: 


people should be allowed out at night without being too closely checked" 
(3396 higher for both sexes)] than did Japanese students, Although British 


students showed sexual satisfaction much more than did Japanese students, 
the former gave “Yes” 


., the Pill, going out at night, Pornography, prostitution, 
plays and films—more intensely than did females. Culture differences of 


to those of Japanese (tho = .75) as well. 
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responded to on the basis of sex experiences. Since only a few Japanese 
students have had sex affairs, it was difficult for them to answer these 
items. Many “?” answers to SHOS were produced; e.g., 3796 of Japanese 
male students and 56% of Japanese female students gave “2” answers to 
item 79. It is somewhat difficult to interpret the figures of Japanese stu- 
dents’ “Yes” answers to SHOS because of the many “р” answers, by 
comparison with those of British students. Generally speaking, most of the 
Japanese students, particularly female students, did not have enough sex 
experience to feel hostile to their sex partners. 

Since Japanese female students had only few sex experiences, most of 
them did feel guilt about sex experiences. Many of them (42%) felt it 
difficult to give “Yes” or “No” answers to such an item as “I have felt 
guilty about sex experiences” (item 25). British female students gave posi- 
tive response to the guilty item cluster (GUIL) much more frequently than 
did Japanese female students or British male students. This does not mean 
that Japanese female students had few guilty feelings, but that they had not 
enough experience to feel guilt about sex. On the contrary Japanese male 
students tended to give positive responses to GUIL items more than did 
their British counterparts and Japanese female students. That is, Japanese 
males had more sex worries than Japanese females, while British female 
students had more sex worries than British males. It is not certain why sex 
differences were inverted between British and Japanese students. 


3. Undecided Answers 


As mentioned above, Japanese female students gave many “2” answers 
to some of 92 items, and means and standard deviations of the percentage 
of “?” answers given to 92 items by each of the groups are shown in Table 
3. Mean percentage of “?” answers for Japanese females was twice as large 
as that of British females (t = 8.44, p < .001). There was also a significant 
difference between the mean percentages of “?” answers for British males 


TABLE 3 
MEANS AND SDs OF PERCENTAGE OF “?” ANSWERS FOR 92 ITEMS 

Group Mean SD 
Male 

British 10.53 6.44 

Japanese 16.08 7.69 
Female 

British 11.86 8.31 

Japanese 27.03 15.94 


a. САРДИИ ЕРИ 
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and Japanese males (t = 5.14, p < .001). The sex difference of “?” answers 
was significant between Japanese males and females (t = 6.05, р < .001), 
but not British students. The range of percentages of “?” answers was 1% 
to 65% for Japanese females, 3% to 45% for Japanese males, 1% to 38% 
for both British males and British females. Japanese females’ “?” answers 
were focussed on a particular kind of question. More than 50% of Japanese 
female students gave “?” answers to such questions as items 4, 20, 21, 22, 
33, 75, 79, all of which needed experiences of sexual activities with the 
opposite sex and were included in the factors SSAT, SEXC, SHOS. These 
items showed differences in “?” answer percentages of more than 40% 
between British females and Japanese females, and more than 30% be- 
tween Japanese males and Japanese females (except items 22 and 79 in this 
case), 

The pattern of Japanese females’ “?” answers over the whole of the 92 
items was very similar to that of Japanese males’ *?" answers (r = .747, b 
< .01). Product-moment correlation for the British group was .752 (p « 
-01), which was comparable to figures from Japanese students. Questions 
оп attitudes to sex seemed to produce similar “?” response styles across 
sexes for both British and Japanese students irrespective of level. Correla- 
tions of “?” answers across cultures were significant but lower than those 
across sexes within the same culture [.49 (p < .01) for females and .33 (p < 
-01) for males]. 

Japanese female students gave many “?” answers to censorship items as 
well. This means that they had no decided attitudes to censorship on 
Pornography, plays, and films, Pill, and so on. Since 53% of Japanese 
female students “think only rarely about sex,” it is no wonder that they 
showed indecisive attitudes to sex problems. 
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SELF-ESTEEM AND EGO DEVELOPMENT*! 
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SUMMARY 


The present study examined the relationship of women’s sex-role identity 
to self-esteem and ego development. One hundred fifty-three female under- 
graduate students at the University of Maryland were the volunteer Ss for 
this study. During class time these persons completed the Index of Adjust- 
ment and Values, used to measure self-esteem, and the Sentence Comple- 
tion Test, used to measure ego development. From this pool of Ss four 
sex-role identity groups were determined: androgynous women, feminine 
women, masculine women, and undifferentiated women, Twenty-five from 
each group were randomly selected to comprise a final sample of 100 
women. Results of the self-esteem analyses supported previous findings 
that androgynous women possess à higher degree of self-esteem than 
stereotypically feminine women and undifferentiated women, but revealed 
no significant difference in self-esteem between androgynous and masculine 
women. In contrast, the level of ego development of androgynous women 
was not significantly different from that of feminine and undifferentiated 
women but was significantly higher than that of masculine women. Overall 
results support the theory that à combination of masculine and feminine 
characteristics is beneficial for women in terms of both self-esteem and ego 


development. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Until recently, sex-role socialization has been predicated on an implicit 
assumption that people will somehow be better off if their behavior con- 


* Received in the Editorial Office on January 20, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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forms to society's stereotypes of sex-appropriate behavior. However, the 
limitations of traditional, rigid sex-typing have been substantiated by re- 
cent empirical studies. Results indicate that rigid sex-typing is problematic, 
particularly for women, and there is supporting evidence for the notion 
that women possessing both masculine and feminine traits achieve greater 
psychological health (3, 9). In order to further explore the implications of 
women’s sex-role identity, the present research examined the relationship of 
women's sex-role identity to self-esteem and ego development. 


B. METHOD 
l. Measures 


The Bem Sex-Role Inventory (1), used to measure sex-role identity, i$ 
comprised of 60 personality characteristics. It has independent masculinity 
and femininity scales, each consisting of 20 personality traits considered 
traditionally sex-typed, socially desirable characteristics. The other 20 
items are neutral, nonsex-typed traits. Utilizing a seven-point scale ranging 
from 1 (never or almost never true) to 7 (always or almost always true), 5s 
are asked to rate themselves according to how well each of the 60 personal- 
ity characteristics describes him or herself. 5s are classified as androgynous 
(high masculine/high feminine), feminine (high feminine/low masculine), 
masculine (high masculine/low feminine), or undifferentiated (low 
masculine/low feminine) based upon a median split on both the masculinity 
scale and the femininity scale (2). 

The Index of Adjustment and Values (4), used to measure self-esteem, 
consists of 49 personality attributes and assesses four aspects of self- 
regarding attitudes: 1) Self I, the self-concept of the individual; 2) Self II, 
the attitude of acceptance which the individual holds toward him or herself 
as she/he perceives his/her self-concept; 3) Self Ш, the ideal self-concept; 
and 4) a Self-Discrepancy score, the degree of the person's adjustment or 
esteem derived from the total of the discrepancies between the self-concept 
and the ideal self. For each of the first three measures the Ss rate them- 
selves on a five-point scale according to how much of the time the attribute 
applies to themselves. The scale ranges from “seldom” to “most of the 
time.” Two of the four self-regarding attitudes were utilized in the present 
study: the Self II score (self-acceptance) and the Self-Discrepancy score 
(adjustment or esteem, derived from the discrepancy score). 

The Sentence Completion Test (7), used to measure ego development, is 
a 36 item sentence completion Projective technique. The test is predicated 
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on a hierarchical model of ego development which assumes that each stage 
is dependent upon the successful completion of the preceding stage. Scores 
derived from each S’s 36 individual scores are combined into one total 
protocol rating to determine the S's core level of functioning defined as one 
of nine hierarchical stages of ego development. 


2. Subjects and Procedures 


The Ss of this study were college age women enrolled in classes in the 
Human Development Department of the University of Maryland. These 
persons volunteered to take the three measures during class time. The three 
questionnaires in the test packet were collated in alternating order to 
control for possible carry-over effects from one questionnaire to the next. 
There were 22 major areas of study represented in the sample. From a pool 
of 153 possible Ss four sex-role identity groups were determined: 46 an- 
drogynous women, 34 feminine women, 30 masculine women, and 43 
undifferentiated women. Twenty-five Ss from each group were then ran- 
domly selected to comprise a final sample of 100 women. The ages of the 
final sample ranged from 18 to 27, with each group having a mean age of 
20. The median scores on the masculine and feminine scales were 4.64 and 


5.35, respectively. 


C. RESULTS 


1. The Relationship Between Self-Esteem and Androgynous/ 
NonAndrogynous Sex-Role Identity. 


A one-way analysis of variance, utilizing the Self II scores and Self- 
Discrepancy scores of the Index of Adjustment and Values, was computed 
comparing androgynous and nonandrogynous women. F scores of 9.921 (b 
< .002) and 8.367 (p < .005), respectively, indicated that the self-esteem of 
androgynous women was higher than that of nonandrogynous women. 

In order to compare the self-esteem of androgynous women with the 
self-esteem of women in each of the other sex-role identity groups (i.e. 
feminine, masculine and undifferentiated), pairwise comparisons, utilizing 
specific F tests, were performed. The results showed that androgynous 
women were significantly higher in self-esteem than feminine and undiffer- 
entiated women on both the Self II and Self-Discrepancy scales (p < .05). 
There was no significant difference in self-esteem between androgynous 
and masculine women on either of the self-esteem measures. Table 1 
presents the means and standard deviations for each sex-role identity 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE SELF-ESTEEM AND 
EGO DEVELOPMENT SCORES BY SEX-ROLE IDENTITY 


Ego 
Self II Self-Discrepancy development 
Sex-role Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
ous 192.64 16.66 31.16 12.19 5.68 -90 
TEA 180.36 23.55 40.96 11.23 5.44 65 
Masculine 187.72 18.03 34.60 12.52 5.12 .73 
Undifferentiated 161.92 21.06 46.12 18.81 5.88 93 


Note; N = 25 for each group. 


group. Table 2 presents the results of the specific comparisons for the Self 
II and Self-Discrepancy measures. 


2. The Relationship Between Ego Development and 
Androgynous/Nonandrogynous Sex-Role Identity, 


In order to compare the differences in ego development between an- 
drogynous and nonandrogynous women, scores from the Sentence Comple- 
tion Test were obtained. Results of a one-way analysis of variance showed 
no significant difference in ego development between androgynous and 
nonandrogynous women (F = 1.048; p > .30). 

In order to compare the ego development of androgynous women with 
the ego development of women in each of the other sex-role identity 
groups, pairwise comparisons, utilizing specific F tests, were performed. 
The results showed that while there was no significant difference in ego 
development between androgynous and either feminine or undifferentiated 
women, androgynous women were significantly higher in ego development 
than masculine women. Table 1 presents the means and standard devia- 
tions of the ego development scores for each sex-role identity group. Table 
2 presents the pairwise comparisons for the groups on.ego development. 


TABLE 2 
PAIRWISE Comparisons or MEAN SELF-ESTEEM AND Eco DEVELOPMENT Scores 
(F VALUES) 
р Self- Ego 
Comparison Self II Discrepancy development 
Androgynous vs. feminine 4.71* 6.12* 1.90 
Androgynous vs, masculine -76 35 5.99* 
Androgynous vs, undifferentiated 29.47* 16.22 76. 


“p< .05. 


m 


d 


Lu 
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D. DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study lend support to the belief that traditional 
sex-stereotypic identity for females is not optimal for women. However, the 
somewhat mixed results raise interesting issues regarding the importance of 
the distribution and intensity of the traditionally male and female charac- 
teristics in terms of both their self-esteem and ego development. 


The data strongly support the belief that a high degree of masculine 
traits in combination with a high degree of feminine traits contributes to 
increased personal satisfaction or self-esteem for women. On the other 
hand, when women's self-identity incorporates à low degree of both mas- 
culine and feminine attributes, this is reflected in a diminished sense of 
personal worth as evidenced by the low degree of self-esteem found in the 
undifferentiated group. This latter finding was also part of the findings of 
Bem (2) and Spence, Helmreich, and Stapp (9). In both of those studies, as 
well as the present study, the androgynous women had the highest mean 
score of self-esteem and the undifferentiated women had the lowest, Yet, it 
is interesting to note that these two groups are similar in that they are both 
nonsex-typed; that is, neither group polarized its sex-role identity into 
either category of feminine or masculine and have been found to be similar 
on other personality variables, including their attitudes toward women, the 
degree to which they remain independent from social pressure, their per- 
ceptions of control over their own lives, and their attitudes toward problem 
solving (2). 

A further similarity between these two categories of nonsex-typed women 
was revealed when an additional analysis of variance was performed 
between the combined group of androgynous and undifferentiated 
(nonsex-typed) women and the combined group of feminine and masculine 
(sex-typed) women. The results indicated that the nonsex-typed group of 
androgynous and undifferentiated women was higher in ego-development 
than the sex-typed group of feminine and masculine women (p < .01). 
These findings support the theoretical notion which suggests that the mod- 
eration and tempering of one sex-role by the other is necessary and charac- 
teristic of greater levels of ego maturity (5). Thus, what may be important 
in ego development is not necessarily possession of a high degree of mas- 
culine and feminine traits, but rather possession of both in a nonpolarized, 
more balanced way. Thus, the present study adds a further similarity 
existing between androgynous and undifferentiated women while support- 
ing previous findings regarding a significant difference in their self-esteem, 
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The finding of no significant difference in self-esteem between androgy- 
nous women and masculine women suggests that the masculine component 
of sex-role identity, present to a high degree in both of these groups, may 
be closely associated with positive self-perceptions. This supports the belief 
that masculine characteristics, highly valued in our culture, may contribute 
significantly to self-esteem (6, 8) and may be weighted more heavily than 
the feminine component in relationship to personal satisfaction and feelings 
of self-worth. 

While no significant difference was found between the self-esteem of 
androgynous and masculine women, the self-esteem of androgynous 
women was significantly higher than the self-esteem of feminine women. 
These findings indicate that possession of a high degree of both masculine 
and feminine attributes is more closely associated with a greater degree of 
self-esteem for women than possession of a high degree of feminine attri- 
butes alone. They concur with those found by Bem (2) and Spence, Helm- 
reich, and Stapp (9) and provide further support for the notion that 
stereotypic sex-role socialization for women, with its emphasis on a tradi- 

tional feminine role, is related to negative self-evaluation. 

The data supporting a higher level of ego development in androgynous 
women over masculine women is of interest in view of the finding that 
masculine women did not differ from androgynous women in terms of their 
levels of self-esteem, In attempting to explain these findings, one might 
speculate that though the identification with highly valued masculine attri- 
butes in our society may contribute to a woman’s sense of personal worth 
and esteem, these same attributes, when not accompanied by similar iden- 
tification with feminine characteristics, may in some way impede personal 
maturity or ego development. It might be that the masculine woman, in a 
culture which has clearly defined feminine expectations for women, experi- 
ences unique conflicts and barriers within the cultural milieu which hinder 
optimal ego development and maturation. 

The distinction between the two constructs of self-esteem and ego devel- 
opment should be considered in any comparison of a group’s performance on 
self-esteem and ego development and may partially account for the some- 
what divergent results in this study. Self-esteem is generally considered a 
rather stable construct, basically unrelated to age and reflecting, to a large 
degree, the quality of one’s relationships with significant others. On the 
other hand, ego development is the product of an ongoing developmental 
process reflecting stages of maturation and growth over time. 
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VOLUME 1—1926 
1. Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. STUTSMAN 
2. An experimental study of the eidetic type—H. KLÜVER 
3 & 4, A study of natio-racial mental differences—N. D. M. HinscH 
s 
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A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods—J. W. BRIDGES AND K. M. B. BRIDGES 
The influence of puberty praecox upon mental growth—A. GESELL 
| VOLUME 2—1927 
1 & 2. The mind of a gorilla—R. M. YERKES 
$ The role of eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K. DUNLAP 
4. Family similarities in mental-test abilities—R. R. WILLOUGHBY 
5. Coordination in the locomotion of infants—L. H. BURNSIDE 
6. The mind of a gorilla: Part П. Mental development—R. M. YERKES 


1. An experimental study of the olfactory sensiti 

2, А photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M. A. TINKER 

3. An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineers—N. D, M. HIRSCH 

4. Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G. T. AVERY 

5. Objective | differentiation between three groups in education (teachers, 
M. B. JENSEN Е М 

6. The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M JENKINS 

VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 


1. Observation and training of fundamental habits in young children—E. A. Bott, W. E. BLATZ, N. CHANT, AND 
H. Borr 


2 & 3. Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty 
students—M. C. BURCH 

4 & 5. Methods for diagnosis and treatment of cases of reading disability—M. MONROE 

6. The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. B. GREENE 

VOLUME 5—January-June, 1929 

The age factor in animal learning: I. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. STONE 


1 The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the white rat—E, L. HAMILTON 
. Which hand is the eye of the blind?. M. SMITH 


© The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. G. EKDAHL 


+ The localization of tactual space: A study of average and” constant errors under different types of localization— 
L. E, Cot 


6. The effects of gonadectomy, 
White rat—H. W. Nissen 


research workers, and  administrators)— 
for junior and senior high school 
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5 


vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior of the 


VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 
Learning and growth in identical infant twins An experimental study by the method of co-twin control—A 
GESELL AND H. THOMPSON К 
The age factor in animal learning: IL. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. P. STONE 
The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young chidren E Мсбім 


A vocational and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of New England— 
A. D. MUELLER 
5&6. 


A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. WASHBURN 


VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 

Tensions and emotional fact in reaction—E. DUFFY 

Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil achievement in reading and 
arithmetic—H. R. TAYLOR 


4. А study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. H. EWERT 
A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system—E. Е. око 
An experimental study upon three hundred school children over a six-year period—N. D. М. HIRSCH 


VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 
1, The amount and nature of acti! of newborn infants under constant external 
first ten days of life—O. C. Irwin 
2. Race and social differences in performance tests—S, D. 
3. Language and growth: The relative efficacy of е; 


| co-twin control—L. C. Strayer 
4. Eye-movements and optic пума; 
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stimulating conditions during the 
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arly and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the method of 


т mus in early infancy—J. M. MCGINNIS 

6. Reactions of kindergarten, first-, and second-grade children to constructive play materiale—L. FARWELL 
VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 

reference to intelligence—H. Н. Hsiao 

of bright, average, and dull children at the four-year mental level—H. P. Davipson 


xperimental study of the Seashore-Kwalwasser test battery—P. К. FARNSWORTH 


and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children’s: reproducing a descriptive 


& 
& 2, The status of the first-born with special 
& 4. An experimental study 
An historical, critical, and e: 
A comparison of difficulty. 
selection—F. T. Witson 


VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 
A comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants—M. B. McGraw 


A Tie (in experimental study of prehension in infants by merce 116 systematic cinema records—H. М. HALVERSON 
a [he limits of learning ability in kittens—-A. M. SHUES 
6. 


The effect of habit interference upon performance. in maze learning—O. W. ALM 


VOLUME 11—Јапиагу-Јипе, 1932 
T. A. JACKSON 


General factors in transfer of training in the white rat. 


The effect of color on visual apprehension and rceptioi 
The reliability and validity of maze experiments w * 
. A critical study of two lists of best books foi 
& 6. Measuring human energy cost in indusi 


An experi study P vels—1 : 7 
Differential reactions to taste and tem Sipe eK Mene LC SIDON 
1. А critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty superior single men—W. S. Taytor 
2. А study of the nature, measurement, and determinats 
3. The growth and decline of intelligence: A study of a homogeneous 
Jones AND Н. S. CONRAD 
The relation between the complexity of the habit 
children —M. L. Mattson 
Eating habits in relation to personality development of two- and three-year-old children: A study of sixty-nine 
children in two nursery schools—A. A. ELioT ^ Б 
б. Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C INGEBRITSEN 
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Ontinue: 
VOLUME 14—July-December, 1933 
, i ; А developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated tests—N. BAYLEY 


A study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationships—F. N. ANDERSON AND N. V. SCHEIDEMANN 


A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L, L. LABRANT 
The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co-tw 
y control—J. R. HILGARD 
VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 
1. Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P, R. FARNSWORTH 
2. Motor learning of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E. L. BEEBE 
3. Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—J. B. ROWLEY 
4. Limits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. F. RiEss 
5 & 6. The limits of learning ability in rhesus monkeys—H. A. FjELD 


LINEBERG, S. E. ASCH, AND H. BLOCK 

у of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application | 
1300 children—W. N. Durost 

5 & Б. An experimental study іп the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patterns ‹ 

| behavior in relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 

1 VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 


1. Organization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L, THORNDIKE 
2. Brightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. CRAWFORD 
«i The limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M. Kock 

4. Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. M. LEAHY 
i 5. On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN AND L. САНАСАК 

6: А study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L, COCKRELL 

VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
r 1. Sex differences in variational tendency—Q. MCNEMAR AND L. M. TERMAN 
The Process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. B. Key, M. R. Warme, M. Р. Honzik, A. B. 

{ HEINEY, AND D. ERWIN 

3. A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified 


as mentally deficient —W R. BALLER 
t 4, The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. ANASTASI 
5 & 6. Studies in aggressiveness—L. BENDER, S, KEISER, AND P. SCHILDER 
VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 


Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C. DABROWSKI 


( ' Masculine temperament and secondary жк characteristics; A study of the relationship between psychological and 
. ШЕ physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON 
: 2. А psychological study of forty unmarried mothers—R. D. NOTTINGHAM 


Behavior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parents—L. BENDER 
3, Domination and integration in the social behavior of young children in an experimental play situation—H. H. ANDERSON 


4 The sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. B. Амыз 
VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 
1. qe relationship between characteristics of personality and physique in adolescent. P. S, DE Q. Canor 
2. Behavior problems of elementary school children: А descriptive and comparative study—I. Y. MASTEN 
Graphic representation of a man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P. F. GRIDLEY 
| 3. Differences between two groups of adult criminals—R. S. TOLMAN 
| 4. A comparative study by means of the Rorschach method of Personality development in twenty pairs of identical 
twins—E. Troup 
idual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method— 


C. Swan 
VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 
1. Ап experimental analysis of "level of aspiration" —R. GOULD 
~ Some ‘light on the problem of bilingualism as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 
| school children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. SMITH 
5. Domination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. Н. ANDERSON 
The capacity of the rhesus and cebus monkey and the gibbon lo acquire differential response to complex visual 
stimuli —W. E, GALT 
4. The social-sex development of children—E. Н, CAMPBELL 
VOLUME 22—January-December, 1940 
1 Measuring human relations: An introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals E. D. CHAPPLE 
2. aggressive behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression М. D. ЕТЕ 
3. Student attitudes toward religion—E, NELSON 
The prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox patients—J. S. Jacon 
Significant characteristics of preschool children as located id the Conrad inventory K. H. READ 


4. Learning by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten "good" eaters and ten "poor" eaters—J. B. McCay, E. B. 
й WARING, AND P. J. KRUSE р 
А Studies in the interpretation of play: I. Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E. H. ERIKSON 
VOLUME 23—January-June, 1941 


1. An analysis of certain variables in a developmental stu d 
Infant development under conditions of restricted practice and of minimum social stimulation—W. DENNIS 


2. Factors influencing performance оп group and individual tests of intelligence: I. Rate of work—M. W. BENNETT 
Individual differences in apperceptive reaction: A study of the response of preschool children to pictures—E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 : 
1. Twins T and C from infancy to adolescence: А  biogenetic study of individual differences by the method of co-twin 
control—A. GESELL AND H. THOMPSON. 
Finger nail-biting: Its incipiency, incidence, and amelioration—A. L. BiLLIG 
An experimental study of the factors of maturation and practice in the behavioral development of the embryo of the 


о! 5—T. W. RICHARDS AND M. P. SIMONS ү 
Measurement of the size of general English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. К. SMITH 
usical eminence—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
VOLUME 25—January-June, 1942 
1- А study of factors determining family size in a selected professional group. ). С. FLANAGAN 
A genetic study of geometrical-optical illusions-—A. WALTERS 1 CH 
Interpretation of behavior-ratings in terms of favorable and unfavorable deviations: A study of scores from the Read- 
Conrad Behavior Inventory—K. Н. READ AND Н. S. CONRAD 
22. Are there any innate behavior tendencies?—J, В. SCHOOLLAND 
An investigation of the intelligibility of the speech of the dea--C. V. HUDGINS AND F. C. NUMBERS 


2, 


LUME 26—July-Decembe 


1942 
The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. MILLER 


Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH 
Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 


Comparison of children's personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation N: К. Manoy 


A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-prol 
years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 
VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 
Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 
Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 
Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy: 


blem children seven, eight, and nine 


S. D. РОВТЕОЅ AND R. D. КЕРМЕК, 


A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Price, W. J. Kostir, AND W. M. TAYLOR 


VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 


A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. CLARK 


A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R 
VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 
The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 


TEMPLE AND E. W. AMEN 


Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Rorschach 


technique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
A clinical study of sentiments: L—H. A. MURRAY AND C. D. MORGAN 
‘A clinical study of sentiments: IL—H. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and pain ings—T. S. WAEHNER 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK 


~ 


Outstanding traits; In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F. L. WELLS 


AND W. L. Woops 
VOLUME 34—]Ju 
The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function— 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. Spitz 
Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. NAPOLI 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 


December, 1946 


L. DEsPERT AND Н. O. PIERCE 


The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. HENRY 
A continuation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. DoRKEY AND 


E. W, AMEN 


A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. CAWLEY 


VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. PoxTEUS AND Н. N. PETERS 


The diagnostic implications of Rorschach's test in case studies of mental defectives—I. JOLLES 


VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
"The radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER AND W. E. HENRY 
The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning 


The mechanism of vision: ХУШ. Effects of destroying the visual "associative areas 


E 


task—G. L. GRACE 
of the monkey—K. S. LASHLEY 


A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables—P. CASTELNUOVA-TEDESCO 


VOLUME 38—July-December, 1948 


Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored by the United States Army, and implications for the 


undergraduate course of study—M. LIND 
Conflict A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white rat—] 
Schizophrenia and the MAPS test A study of certain formal psycho-social 


M. A. ToLcoTT 


aspects of fantasy production in schizo- 


phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test—E. S. SHNEIDMAN 


A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. INGERSOLL 
VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 

A study of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual development—G. S. BLUM 

The assessment of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment—E. J, SHOBEN, JR. 


Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses of normals and abnormals—H. Ferret 
The relative effectiveness of motion and still pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories about adolescent-parent 


relationships—P, E. EISERER 
"The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L. V. SEARLE 
VOLUME 40—July-December, 1949 


An experimental study of what young school children expect from their teachers—B. BIBER AND С, Lewis 


A study of the relative effects of age and of test difficulty upon factor patterns—H. A. 
A projective experiment using incomplete stories with multiple choice endings—J 
Effects of sex role and social status on the early adolescent personality—E. MILNER 
Social perceptions and attitudes of children—M. RADKE, H. TRAGER, AND H. Davis 
VOLUME 41—January-June, 1950 


Curtis 


. SEATON 


Some psychological and educational aspects of pediatric practice: А study of well-baby clinics—L. H. BLUM 


One-trial learning in the domestic rat—B. B. HUDSON 
An introduction to the principles of scientific psychoanalysis—A. ELLIS 
Awareness of racial differences by preschool children in Hawaii—D. V. SPRINGER 


‘Age trends in children's evaluation of teacher-approved and teacher-disapproved behavior—S. L. WrrmYOL 
e relationship between level of vocational aspiration and certain personal data: A study of some traits and in 


fluences bearing on the prestige level of vocational choice—J. STUBBINS 


е VOLUME 42—July-December, 1950 
poss patterns of suicidal mental hospital patients—N. L. FARBEROW 
Sex-rle identification in young children in two diverse social groups—M. RABBAN 


A study of the influence of the social field on indivi i 
Ц е i vidual behavior: As revealed in the expre 
warmth by neurotics and paranoid schizophrenics in discussion group situations—D. SHAPIRO 5 


Ап experimental study of avoidance—R. F. HEFFERLINE 
VOLUME 43—January-June, 1951 
A study of copying ability in children—E. A. TOWNSEND end 
Prestige motivation of gifted children—D. P. AUSUBEL 
Psychological study of physical scientists—A, RoE 
A. VOLUME 44—July-December, 1951 
Children 


п of hostility and 


ation of hostility controls in various personality structures—S. FISHER AND E. HINDS 2 


Матт ам тако: A study of listeners and non-listeners to various types of radio programs in terms of selected 


ity, attitude, and behavior measures—E. A. RICCIUTI 
Quante expression in young children—W. E. MARTIN 
use of magnetic devices in the collection and analysis of the preverbal utterances of 
; З VOLUME 45—January-June, 1952 
deesse American personality and acculturation—W. САСО. 
Personality characteristics of selected disability groups—D. N. WIENER 


al study of the Freudian theory of levels of psychosexual development—C. A. BARNES 


an infant—A. W. LYNIP 


VOLUME 46—July-December, 1952 


The relationship of social status, intelligence, and sex of ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness o 
poverty—F. J. ESTVAN 


Ability and accomplishment of persons earlie lv deficient —D. C. CHARLES 
Variations in the consistency of the behavioral meaning of personality test scores. М KORNREICH. 
Some child-rearing antecedents of aggression and dependency in young children CR. R o ARS, el al. 
Symptom correlates for descriptive diagnosis—J. R. WITTENBORN. ef ul. 
VOLUME 48— July-December, 1953 
Axe and mental abilities: A longitudinal study-—W. A. OWENS, JR. 
The development of a personality: questionnaire for drinkers—P. J. HAMPTON 
Personality. and physical disease: A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 
D. Н. CROWELL 
Socio-economic contrasts in children's peer culture prestige values—B, Pope 
A critical review of the stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partial-rank-order and the paired- 
comparison scales—S. A. WITRYOL AND G. G. THOMPSON 
A study of the effects of color on Rorschach responses—G. G. BRODY 
VOLUME 49—January-June, 1954 
Factors underlying major reading disabilities at the college level]. A. HOLMES 
Parent behavior toward first and second children—J. K. Lasko 
Social-status and intelligence: An experimental study of certain cultural determinants of measured intelligence — 
Е, A. HAGGARD 
Certain determinants and correlates of authoritarianism—S, SIEGEL 
Personalities in faces: I. An experiment in social perceiving—P. F. SECORD, W. F. DUKES, AND W, BEVAN 
VOLUME 50—July-December, 1954 
study of the relationship between play patterns and anxiety in young children—E, W, AMEN AND № RENISON 
Operational exploration of the conceptual self system and of the interaction between fomes cy reference—M.  EDELSON. 
AND А. E. JONES 
Problem solving, A statistical description of some relationships between organismic factors and selected response. 
measures—N. A. FATTU, E. Kapos, AND E. V. MECH 
The relation of cortical potentials to perceptual functions—C. CHYATTE 
The import for clinical psychology of the use of tests derived from theories about infantile sexuality and adult 
character—D. W, MILES 
Measuring personality in developmental terms: The Personal Preference Scale.—M. H. KROUT AND J. K. Тавім 
VOLUME 51—January-June, 1955 
Some relations between techniques of feeding and training during infancy and certain behavior in childhood—A. 
BERNSTEIN 
The expression of personality in drawings and paintings—L. H. STEWART 
Negative, stereotypes concerning Americans among American-born children receiving various types of minority-group. 
education—J, A. FISHMAN 
The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale—W. SLOAN 
VOLUME 52—July-December, 1955 
Some personality correlates of sex, sibling position, and sex of sibling among five- and six-year-old chidren—H. L. 
Косн 
AyQuantitative Rorschach assessment of maladjustment and rigidity in acculturating Japanese Americans—G. DEVos 
Measurement of authoritarianism and its relation to teachers’ classroom behavior. Н М. МЕС 
‘The formal aspects of schizophrenic verbal communication-B. MIRIN 
А зибу іп an aspect of concept formation, with subnormal, average, and superior adolescents —H HOFFMAN 
Traumatic avoidance learning: Acquisition and extinction in dogs deprived “of antsy peripheral autonomic function 
NE AND R. L. SOLOMON 


VOLUME 53—January-June, 1956 
Sychiatric aide sees his work and problems—F. L. WELLS, M. GREENBLATT, AND R. W. HYDE 

tigation of avoidance, anxiety, and escape behavior in human subjects as measured by action potentials in 
muscle—J. D. BROTHERS 

Spread of effect: A critical review—M. H. Marx 

fantasy, and schizophrenia: A study of the adaptive processes—O. J. B. KERNER 

comp ure Of the individual: A Q-study оГ the educational attitudes of professors and утеп 


Е, №. KERLINGER 
VOLUME 54—July-December 1956 x 
A Study of personality differences between middle and lower class adolescents: The Szondi Test in culture-personality 
research—L. RAINWATER 
The assessment of parental identification—S. W. СВА AND R. KLAUS 
The influence of social context on impulse and control tendencies in preadolescents—G. H. Zuk 
Tender-mindedness versus tough-mindedness in psychology: A теехапіпацоп H. WINTHROR 
A method for the comparison of groups: A study in thematic apperception--L, C. SCHAW AND W, E, HENRY 


The structure and origin of the anal character--H. BELOFF 
n sion of adolescents’ interests—M. AMATORA z ee DNE 
ei media and the effect of aggressive film content upon children’s aggressive responses and identification 
choices—R. S. ALBERT 
Interest in persons as an aspect of sex difference in the early years—E. W, GOODENOUCH 
VOLUME 56—July-December, 1957 К 
Some ‘stable response determinants of perception, thinking, and learning. А study based on the analysis of a single test 
—M. L. SIMMEL AND S. COUNTS 
Potentials of age: An exploratory field study—S, L. PRESSEV 
Tactile communication —L. K. FRANK 
The use of a filmed puppet show as a group projective technique for children—M. R. HAWORTH 
The social competence of middle-aged people--R. J. HAVIGHURST 
VOLUME $7—January-June, 1958 
Psychological and cultural problems in mental subnormality: A review of research—S. B. SARASON AND T. GLADWIN 
velopmental aspects of discrimination in relation to adjustment—P. LONDON w > 
Muscular tension as a response to psychological stress in rheumatoid arthritis and peptic ulcer—J. А. SOUTHWOKTH 
Frustration: Theory and experiment—R. Lawson AND M. Н. MARX 
VOLUME 58—July-December, 1958 
Emotional aspects of political behavior: The woman voter—E. M. BENNETT AND Н. M. GOODWIN 
mue accuracy of self estimate: А measure of self-concept realitj—R. M. BRANDT 
Personality factors in social mobility: A study of occupationally mobile businessmen—J. C. ABEGGLEN 
Шиегасоп between authoritarian and nonauthoritarian principals and teachers- P. LAMBERT 
Some factors related to the choice-status of ninety eighth-grade children in a school society D. ELKINS 
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THE USE OF INFORMATIONAL FORMATS TO IMPLEMENT 
APA ETHICAL PRINCIPLES IN COLLECTING 
CLASSROOM DATA* 


University of South Carolina and South Carolina State Department of Education 
Јонм P. DoLLv, MARGARET E. BELL, AND VANA H. MEREDITH 


SUMMARY 


The study examined the effects of providing six levels of research infor- 
mation to 270 men and women graduate students on the data from three 
different cognitive tasks. The effects of the three tasks on the Ss' academic 
self-concepts were also investigated. No significant differences were found 
among the six levels of information for each of the three tasks. On the 
logical task a significant linear relationship was found supporting previous 
research that indicates that the more information given to research Ss, the 
lower the dependent variable scores. There were no significant differences 
on self-concept scores across the three tasks used. Overall, the implementa- 
tion of ethical principles had little effect on data collected in classroom 
settings, indicating support for implementation. However, these data did 
indicate that providing more information than required under the ethical 
principles can result in data bias on a specific task. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since much of the research before 1972 in the areas of education and 
psychology was not conducted within the framework of the American 
Psychological Association (APA) Ethical Principles, the adoption of the 
APA Ethical Principles in the Conduct of Research with Human Partici- 
pants (3) has resulted in an outgrowth of controversy among researchers. 
The APA Ethical Principles indicate that researchers should inform their 
Ss of the purposes and content of the study in which the Ss are to 
participate. 

However, Weber and Cook (10), along with a host of other researchers, 


* Received in the Editorial Office on January 26, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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maintain that full disclosure of the research purpose will result in data bias. 
Additionally, authorities in the area of problems confounding research, 
Rosenthal and Rosnow (8), have stated that, “While we emphatically 
insist that the use of deception does involve a moral cost, we equally insist 
that it might be necessary to pay this cost and continue to use deception 
rather than to cease our research” (p. 50). 

In reference to data bias as a result of APA ethical guidelines (3), 
Previous studies investigating the experimental effects of the amount of 
research information provided research Ss on task performance have 
tended to demonstrate a relationship between the type of instructions given 
to Ss and their performance on a task. That is, more positive information 
appears to elicit more positive task involvement than negative information 
(2, 5). Orne (5) questioned whether positive information provides more cues 
to Ss as to how they are expected to behave; therefore, confounding results 
as а function of the demand characteristics of the experimental situation. 

In contrast to these findings, Resnick and Schwartz (7), in a verbal- 
conditioning behavior modification experiment, found that Ss receiving full 
ethical disclosure or complete positive disclosure of the research purposes 
had significantly lower dependent variable scores on the verbal- 
conditioning task when compared with the no disclosure group. Therefore, 
the previous research seems to be somewhat incongruent as to the effect 
that research information has on task performance. Additionally, previous 
research (7, 10) investigating the effects of research purpose information on 
task performance has generally tended to investigate only two levels of 
research purpose information. One level has usually been either no disclo- 
sure of experimental information or disclosure of a broad general experi- 
mental purpose. The other level has typically been full disclosure of the 
experimental hypothesis or purposes. * 

Research investigating the relationship between properties of task per- 


immediate extrinsic rewards (1). Hence, task novelty can pique task inter- 
ext and thereby generate positive perceptions of the task which can then 
trigger "the subjects’ best foot forward" (6). An area of interest that has not 
been extensively dealt with in past research is the effect that the type of 
task has on self-concept of academic ability. That is, if the student finds the 
task incongruent with his past experiences with other tasks under similar 
conditions, does this dissonance momentarily distort his perceptions of 
himself and his academic capabilities? 
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Therefore, there appeared to be a need to investigate the effects of (a) 
a range of levels of research purpose information provided to research Ss on 
data collected on three distinctly different types of cognitive tasks and (b) 
the type of cognitive task (interesting/noninteresting) on the S's immediate 
self-concept of academic ability. 

The questions posed in thís study were as follows: 

1. Are there significant mean differences in students’ scores on three 
different cognitive tasks (Logical Task, Nonsense Syllables Task, and 
Numbers Task) among six levels of research purpose information groups, 
ranging from Complete/Negative to Complete/Positive? 

2. As the level of research purpose information provided to research Ss 
progresses along a range of levels of information from Complete/Negative 
to Complete/Positive, do students! mean scores on three different cognitive 
tasks (Logical, Nonsense Syllables, and Numbers) significantly increase? 

3. Are there significant mean differences between a noninteresting Non- 
sense Syllables Task and a noninteresting Numbers Task on students’ 
immediate self-concepts of academic ability? 

4. Are there significant mean differences between the average of the two 
noninteresting tasks (Nonsense Syllables and Numbers) and an interesting 
Logical Task on students’ immediate self-concepts of academic ability? 


B. Mernop 


1. Sample 

The sample for this study consisted of 270 men and women enrolled in 
two graduate educational television courses in the College of Education at 
the University of South Carolina, All students were randomly assigned to 
the type of test, as well as the level of research purpose information 

Before handing out the experimental packets, the discussion leaders read 
to the students a standard instruction paragraph which contained no re- 
search purpose information. The discussion leaders also followed a stan- 
dardized timed administration format for the administration of each of the 
three cognitive tasks. Total time for experimental participation was ap- 
proximately 30 minutes. Each student received an experimental packet 
which contained the following: (a) one of the six levels of research purpose 
information, (b) one of the three types of cognitive tasks, and (c) the 
academic self-concept scale. The experimental packets were also collected 
by the discussion leaders. The two professors of these courses, as well as 
the 20 discussion leaders, were not informed of the purpose of this study. 
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2. Levels of Information 


The independent variable for investigating Questions 1 and 2 was level 
of research purpose information. Six levels of research purpose information 
were used in this study, as follows: (a) No Information, (b) Usual or 
Traditional Information, (c) Partial/Positive Information, (d) Partial/ 
Negative Information, (e) Complete/Positive Information, and (f) 
Complete/Negative Information. As the research purpose information 
progresses along the continuum or range of levels, the information in each 
successive level becomes more positive and less negative. Sample instruc- 
tions in each level follow: 

Level 1: No Information. Students are requested to complete the at- 
tached questionnaire. All information is anonymous. 

Level 2: Usual or Traditional Information. The faculty in the Educa- 
tional Research Department is collecting data on students’ characteristics 
for a research project. Therefore, we would appreciate your completing the 
attached questionnaire. All information is anonymous. 

Level 3: Partial/Positive Information. Prior studies have been con- 
ducted at several large universities to predict characteristics of educators. 
We as researchers are interested in continuing these investigations because 
these findings have been used for making decisions about students that 
appear to us to be beneficial. Therefore, we would appreciate your assisting 
us by completing the attached questionnaire. All information is anony- 
mous. 

Level 4: PartiallNegative Information. Prior studies have been con- 
ducted at several large universities to predict characteristics of educators. 
We as researchers are interested in continuing these investigations because 
these findings have been used for making decisions about students that 
appear to us to be detrimental. Therefore, we would appreciate your 
assisting us by completing the attached questionnaire. All information is 
anonymous. 

Level 5: Complete/Positive Information. Prior studies conducted at sev- 
eral large universities have indicated that the attached questionnaire is 
useful in predicting successful and nonsuccessful educators. The hypothesis 
for this study is: Students who are logical tend to be more effective 
educators than students who are not logical. As researchers we find these 
results to be useful in making decisions about students. Therefore, we 
would appreciate your assisting us by completing the attached question- 
naire. All information is anonymous. 
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Level 6: ComplgtelNegative Information. Prior studies conducted at 
several large universities have indicated that the attached questionnaire is 
useful in predicting successful and nonsuccessful educators. The hypothesis 
for this study is: There is no relationship between scores on this test of logic 
and success as educators. As researchers we do not find these results to be 
accurate and believe that these findings are misused in making decisions 
about students. Therefore, we would appreciate your assisting us in dis- 
proving these prior studies by completing the attached questionnaire. All 
information is anonymous. 


3. Tasks and Measures! 


The dependent variable for investigating Questions 1 and 2 was the 
students' score on a cognitive task. The three types of cognitive tasks were 
Logical (interesting), Nonsense Syllables (noninteresting, and Numbers 
(noninteresting). 

The interesting versus noninteresting dimension of the tasks was estab- 
lished by means of an 11-item follow-up questionnaire during a pilot study. 
The questionnaire was used to determine whether there was an interaction 
between the students' failure to read the instructions, personal attitudes 
toward professors, possible consequences in terms of course grades of 
future work in the College of Education, involvement in a research project, 
and interest in the task itself. A principal components factor analysis 
(varimax rotation) indicated four factors, each possessing eigenvalues 
greater than one. The structure designed to tap interest in the tasks was 
found to function as intended. The three other factors constructed to 
monitor experimental bias yielded evidence that task performance was not 
an apparent function of external experimental conditions. Because the 
follow-up questionnaire was a self-report dichotomous yes-no instrument, a 
chi square test was performed to determine whether the students found a 
particular type of cognitive task interesting or noninteresting. All three 
sample chi square tests for the three cognitive tasks were significant at the 
.001 level, indicating that students receiving the Cognitive Logical Task 
found that task interesting, while students receiving the Cognitive Non- 
sense Syllables Task and Cognitive Numbers Task found those tasks 
noninteresting. 

The independent variable for investigating Questions 3 and 4 was the 


' Authors will provide copies of the cognitive task instruments on request to them at the 
address shown at the end of this article. 
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particular task assigned to the student (logical, nonsense syllables, and 
numbers). =. 

а. Cognitive Logical Task. The TSSA2 canned program, which огірі- 

nated at the University of Chicago in 1972 and was adopted by the College 
of Education, University of South Carolina, in 1973, was used for the item 
analysis of the cognitive logical task. The Cognitive Logical Task initially 
consisted of 38 items. Based on item difficulty, item discrimination, and 
factor loadings, 25 of the 38 items were retained for subsequent statistical 
analyses for the Cognitive Logical Task. The questions on the Cognitive 
Logical task were open-ended. A written set of answers was used for 
scoring, and each task was scored independently by two researchers. Each 
item was scored dichotomously as 0 for “right” and 1 for “wrong.” 

b. Cognitive Nonsense Syllables Task. The Cognitive Nonsense Sylla- 
bles Task was constructed by three researchers to measure the students’ 
ability to recall a list of 102 three-letter nonsense syllables. The task was 
constructed so that a student was given five minutes to memorize the list of 
102 three-letter nonsense syllables. After the five minutes were up, he was 
given 50 multiple-choice items. Each of the task items contained one 
nonsense syllable from the original list of 102 and three other nonsense 
syllables beginning with the same letter that were not included on the 
original list. All 50 items were retained from the item analysis for subse- 
quent analyses. 

с. Cognitive Numbers Task. The Cognitive Numbers Task was con- 
structed by three researchers to measure the students’ ability to recall a list 
of 100 three-digit numbers. The task was constructed so that a student was 
given five minutes to memorize the list of 100 three-digit numbers. After 
the five minutes were up, he was given 50 multiple-choice items. Each of 
the task items contained one three-digit number which was not on the 
original list. All of the numbers were obtained from a table of random 
numbers; however, the numbers were organized on the list as well as on 
the multiple-choice items, by the number of the first digit of each number. 
All 50 items were retained from the item analysis for subsequent analyses. 

d. Academic Self-Concept Scale. The dependent variable for inves- 
tigating Questions 3 and 4 was the students’ score on Scott's Academic 


Self-Concept Scale (9). This instrument was designed to measure students' 
self-concepts of academic ability. The results from the scale were factor 
analyzed. Fourteen of the original 15 items were retained for subsequent 
analyses (item #4 was eliminated because it failed to load on a factor). 
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4. Statistical Design 


The design for investigating Questions 1 and 2 was that of a Single 

Factor, Fixed Model where 
Xy =н + ay + Уу. 

The data for these two purposes meet the assumptions of the Single 
Factor, Fixed Model and consist of (а) ш, an unknown constant for all 
treatments and for all Ss; (b)æ;, a systematic fixed constant for all Ss but 
may differ for the various levels of the treatment (treatment effects); and 
(c)Eg, a random variable that is independent of а; and distributed as 
N(0, oX?) within each treatment group. 

Since Questions 3 and 4 were concerned with the relationship between a 
criterion variable (interesting Logical Task, noninteresting Nonsense Syll- 
ables Task, or noninteresting Numbers Task) and equally spaced quantita- 
tive steps of equal numbers of observations underlying a negative/positive 
continuum of research purpose information, the data were analyzed with 
use of orthogonal polynomials with particular interest in the extent to 
which the data exhibited a linear trend. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Question 1 


Since the past research dealing with the effects of research purpose 
information on task performance appeared to be somewhat inconsistent, 
the most reasonable procedure for testing Question 1 seemed to be a 
multiple comparison method. Since the treatment groups contained equal 
ns and the Newman-Keuls test controls the familywise Type I error rate for 
all ordered pairwise comparisons, the Newman-Keuls Studentized range 
procedure was selected to test this hypothesis. The results from the 
Newman-Keuls test indicated that there were no significant differences 
among any of the ordered pairs of mean comparisons of level of research 
purpose information across all three experimental tasks. 

As suggested by Games (4), since no significant ordered pairwise differ- 
ences were found, an analysis of variance test was run at the .05 level. For 
the Cognitive Logical Task, the mean square for treatments (levels of 
research purpose information) with 5 df was 40.2844; the MS error with 84 
df was 25.5285. The F ratio was found to be 1.578, which was nonsig- 
nificant (p < .1743). 

For the Cognitive Nonsense Syllables Task, the MS for treatments 
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(levels of research purpose information) with 5 df was 24.0977; the MS 
experimental error was 26.7873. The F ratio was .899 which was nonsig- 
nificant (p < .5132). 

For the Cognitive Numbers Task, the MS for treatments (levels of 
research purpose information) with 5 df was 15.751; MS error with 84 df 
was 25.869. The F ratio was .608 which was nonsignificant (р < .95). 


2. Question 2 


In order to assess whether a linear trend existed for scores on the 
Cognitive Logical Task across the six levels of research purpose informa- 
tion continuum, ranging from Complete/Negative to Complete/Positive, à 
trends analysis of orthogonal polynomials was used as the statistical proce- 
dure. The regression analysis included not only a test for a first-degree 
linear relationship, but also tests for second-degree quadratic, a third- 
degree cubic, and fourth-degree quartic relationships. The appropriate 
coefficients of the orthogonal polynomials for & — 6 were used. 

An F ratio of 1.263 for the linear trend was nonsignificant (p < .270), 
indicating that the relationship between scores on the Cognitive Logical 
Task across levels of research purpose information was not a linear one. 
The quadratic (F = 3.046; p < .082), the cubic (F = .518; р < .5000), and 
quartic (F = 3.063; p < .084) comparisons were also all nonsignificant and 
failed to demonstrate any specific type of trend that existed between the 
Cognitive Logical scores across the levels of information. However, since 
Orne (5) found that the more positive the research purpose information 
provided, the more positive the results, and Resnick and Schwartz (7) 
found that the more positive the research purpose information, the more 
negative the results, there existed the possibility that the Complete/ 
Negative and the Complete/Positive levels of information, as well as the 
Partial/Negative and Partial/Positive levels, were not in fact at opposite 
ends of a continuum, but rather have similar effects on student perfor- 
mance on a Cognitive Logical Task. Therefore, an additional trends anal- 
ysis was performed, on the assumption that the continuum went from No 
Information to Complete/Negative Information. 

The results from the second trends analysis indicated that there existed a 
significant linear relationship (F = 4.781; p < .031) between scores on the 
Cognitive Logical Task and the levels of information when the continuum 
was viewed as progressing from No Information to Complete/Negative 
Information. When the continuum is viewed from this perspective, the 
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ТАВГЕ 1 
TRENDS ANALYSIS OF COGNITIVE LOGICAL TASK FROM 
No INFORMATION TO COMPLETE/NEGATIVE 


Source of variance df SS MS F. 
A (Treatment) 5 210.42222 40.28444 1.57801 

а, 1 122.06095 122.06095 4.78135* 
Аала 1 5.07937 5.07937 .19897 
Acup 1 8.11259 8.11259 31778 

at 1 66.16931 66. 16931 2.59197 
Within error 84 2144.40000 25.52857 

Note: The low means are really the high means because of the dichotomous scoring 
procedure. 

* p < .05. 


trends analysis supports the Resnick and Schwartz (7) results in that the 
more information supplied to the S, the more negative the results. The 
procedures discussed above were also used for the Cognitive Nonsense 
Syllables Task and the Cognitive Numbers Task. The results for these four 
trends analyses were all nonsignificant. 


3. Questions 3 and 4 


Two orthogonal a priori contrasts (C, and C;) were used: C, for testing 
the differences between mean self-concept of academic ability scores for 
students receiving the noninteresting Nonsense Syllables Task and those 
receiving the noninteresting Numbers Task, and C, for comparing the 
average mean self-concept of academic ability score for the two noninterest- 
ing tasks with the mean self-concept of academic ability score for the 
interesting Logical Task. 

The Fc, ratio of .0955 was nonsignificant (p < .7575) for the test of the 


contrast (a; = оз). The second contrast (5) = — a3 was also non- 


significant (Fc; = .0260; p < .8718). 

The nonsignificance of the first contrast was expected because of (a) the 
difficulty levels of the two tasks, (b) the similarities of the task formats, and 
(c) the noninteresting dimension. However, the fact that the second con- 
trast was nonsignificant is probably indicative of the graduate student 
sample used in this study. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


The level of research purpose information provided to students had no 
significant effects on their performances in any of the Newman-Keuls and 


¢ 
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F test analyses for the three cognitive tasks. Additionally, the type of task 
provided to graduate students also had no effect on their immediate self- 
concepts of academic ability when self-concept was measured immediately 
after performing a particular type of task. On the basis of these results, the 
graduate students’ performances on the cognitive tasks appeared to be 
independent of the research purpose information provided to them; and 
their self-concepts appeared to be relatively stable and consistent regardless 
of whether they were confronted with a noninteresting cognitive task or an 
interesting cognitive task. 

The fact that a significant linear trend was found when the levels of 
information were viewed for the Cognitive Logical Task on a No Informa- 
tion to Complete/Negative Information continuum seemed to indicate that, 
in general, the more information provided, both negative and positive, the 
lower the scores on the dependent variable. These data support previous 
findings which indicated that implementation of APA ethical guidelines can 
lead to data bias. These data are particularly important, since these data 
biases were obtained in a group testing and data gathering situation. Most 
previous studies involved testing Ss one at a time. 

Overall, the data were not significantly changed by implementing the 
ethical principles, indicating support for the use of the principles in group 
data gathering situations except for the one situation noted. However even 
though changes in data were not significant, changes did occur. The 
problem appears to be at what level is a change in data acceptable, since 
some change is going to occur. Therefore, this finding seems to indicate 
that further research should be conducted in an educational environment 
using lower educational status Ss with less stable self-concepts of academic 
ability to examine the effects of the levels of research purpose information 


provided on task performance and the effects of the type of task on 
immediate self-concept of academic ability. 
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LOCUS OF CONTROL AND TEACHER RATINGS OF 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS IN PRESCHOOLERS* 


Zumbro Valley Mental Health Center, Rochester, Minnesota; and 
Newaygo County Mental Health Center, White Cloud, Michigan 


DUANE G. OLLENDICK! AND PAUL J. LABERTEAUX 


SUMMARY 


The present study investigated the relationship between internal-external 
control and behavior adjustment in 25 preschool boys and girls, Ratings 
were completed by the preschool teachers on 11 specific indices of behavior 
adjustment as observed in school. Results were nonsupportive and, in fact, 
were contrary to the general hypothesis that high external locus of control 
would be positively related to greater behavior adjustment problems, as 
has been found with some groups of older children and adults. Results 
revealed the need for more longitudinal research investigating the devel- 
opmental changes of such relationships. The usefulness of employing more 
specific behavior problem indices rather than a general measure of 
adjustment-maladjustment was also demonstrated. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Previous researchers have suggested that a linear relationship exists 
between internal-external control and adjustment-maladjustment for 
adults, although Rotter (6) hypothesized this relationship to be of a cur- 
vilinear nature, With only a few exceptions, however, external adults have 
been found to be more maladjusted than internals [for example, see review 
by Phares (5)]. This finding has been far less consistent for children. Martin 
(2) found that teacher ratings of behavior problems were significantly and 
positively correlated to external locus of control scores of eighth grade 
males, and Annesley (1) reported that behavior problem students had 
significantly more external locus of control scores than nonproblem stu- 
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dents in grades three through seven. In contrast, Nelson, Finch, Montgom- 
ery, & Bristow (3) found that locus of control scores were nonsignificantly 
correlated to behavior adjustment scores in a group of 10-year-olds. Similar 
results were obtained by Stern (10) with a group of emotionally disturbed 
children. Finally, Ollendick (4) reported mixed results in a large sample of 
fourth grade children. Girls’ behavior rating scores were nonsignificantly 
correlated with their locus of control scores, but boys’ behavior scores were 
significantly correlated to their external control scales. 

The purpose of the present research was to explore this relationship in a 
very young population not widely reported on yet. Further, the investiga- 
tion of this relationship used a behavior adjustment scale that measured 
adjustment through specific subscales of differing behaviors. This effort 
was viewed as an initial attempt to define more precisely what behaviors 
locus of control might be related to. Generally, it was hypothesized that 
children high in external control would be rated significantly higher in 
behavior problems by their teacher than their internal counterparts. 


B. METHOD 


Ss for the study were 25 children enrolled in a nursery-summer school 
program prior to their beginning kindergarten. The children (14 girls, 11 
boys; mean age of 63.00 months) individually completed the short form of 
the Stephens-Delys Reinforcement Contingency Interview (9) with one of 
the authors. This interview scale involves the oral presentation of situa- 
tions which include five sources of reinforcement for the young child: self, 
peers, mothers, fathers, and teachers. Stephens and Delys report evidence 
of good internal consistency and test-retest reliability, as well as evidence 
on the construct validity of the instrument. The children’s responses were 
recorded and independently scored by both authors. An interscorer reliabil- 
ity of .95 was obtained with use of this procedure. 

Ratings of behavior problems were completed by the two nursery school 
teachers during the third week of a five week program on the Devereaux 
Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale (8) which is comprised of 11 
specific subscales: classroom disturbance, impatience, disrespect-defiance, 
external blame, achievement anxiety, external reliance, comprehension, 
inattentive-withdrawn, irrelevant-responsiveness, creative initiative, and 
need for closeness to teacher. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Results revealed that locus of control was significantly (p < .05) corre- 
lated to four of the 11 behavior subscales; however, results were in the 
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opposite direction to what was hypothesized. Preschoolers high in internal 
locus of control were rated high in the behavior subscales of classroom 
disturbance (r = .41), disrespect-defiance (r = .39), achievement anxiety (r 
= .41), and irrelevant-responsiveness (r = .34). Furthermore, when the 
children were separated into two groups according to their locus of control 
scores (Internals, N — 13, M — 11.77; Externals, N — 12, M — 6.25), the 
internal group was rated as being significantly higher in both classroom 
disturbances (t = 2.07, df = 23, р < .05) and achievement anxieties (t = 
3.03, df = 23, p < .01).2 

Internal locus of control was positively correlated with certain indices of 
behavior problems in preschool children as judged by their teachers. While 
these results indicate a significantly different relationship between locus of 
control and adjustment than has often been found with older Ss, the 
question arises of whether or not these behaviors might be more expected 
of an internally controlled five-year-old child than of an adolescent or an 
adult. That is, a teacher might rate a higher degree of activity, impatience, 
overresponsiveness, etc. as more undesirable in a preschool class than in 
later years. The failure of the present results, along with those of previous 
research, to relate in a consistent fashion across various age groups in the 
behavioral prediction of adjustment from locus of control may be indicative 
of the generality-specificity issue recently raised by Rotter (7). Finally, 
differences between the Stephens-Delys scale and the locus of control scales 
for children utilized in other studies may also account for the differences in 
results, 

In any case, present results indicate the need for longitudinal research to 
investigate the developmental changes that occur in these relationships as 
children grow older. Since specific behavior subscales were related differen- 
tially, the results are also supportive in recommending that future research 
continue to identify and clarify which specific behaviors are related to the 
locus of control variable. 
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FOCAL POINT LOCATION AND INVERSION PERCEPTION 
AMONG NEW ZEALAND MAORI AND PAKEHA! 
CHILDREN AT TWO AGE LEVELS* 


University of Canterbury, New Zealand; and Eastern Montana College 
ARREED F. BARABASZ AND JOHN M. Dopp 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the investigation was to determine whether differences in 
focal point dependency in inversion perception exist among New Zealand 
Maori (N = 42) and Pakeha (N = 44) boys and girls at two age levels. Ss 
were five- and eight-year-old children individually exposed to 12 figure 
pairs. The task was to indicate one figure of each pair as appearing upside 
down. Significant focal point dependency was exhibited for all groups (p < 
.01). Significant differences in focal point dependency were found between 
five- and eight-year-old Pakeha children (р < .025) and between eight- 
year-old Maori and eight-year-old Pakeha children (р < .05). 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Focal point? location and inversion perception have been investigated 
among Negroes and Caucasians at various age levels in the United States. 
On the basis of Ghent's (3) hypothesis, Strang (4) found a significant 
relatedness between the location of the focal point of an abstract figure and 
responses indicating inversion. Lower focal point positions related posi- 
tively to inversion recognition. With use of the Strang figure presentation 
series, deprived and nondeprived Negroes and Caucasians have been stud- 
led (1, 2). 

Dodd and Barabasz (2) supported the Strang findings relating to focal 
point position and inversion perception. Significant differences were also 
found between culturally deprived and nonculturally deprived preschool 
children. The latter finding was accounted for on the basis of differing 


* Received in the Editorial Office on February 8, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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2 Focal point is operationally defined as an irregularity in &'figure's contour as exemplified 
by the angle of a V, the point of intersection of a T, or the rounded portion of a crescent. 
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educational influences. Barabasz et al. (1), employing Negro, urban Cauca- 
sian, and rural Caucasian Ss, found no significant differences in inversion 
perception between urban Caucasians and rural Caucasians, despite the 
existence of the deprivation-nondeprivation dichotomy. Significant differ- 
ences were, however, found between urban Caucasians and urban Negroes 
and between rural Caucasians and urban Negroes. Since the deprived 
Negroes were similar to the rural Caucasians in socioeconomic back- 
ground, the findings appeared to support a genetic or cultural factor, rather 
than an educational one affecting focal point dependency. 

The literature reveals that no research has been completed in focal point 
dependency in inversion perception outside the United States. The purpose 
of the present investigation was to determine whether or not differences in 
focal point dependency exist among New Zealand Maori and Pakeha 
children at two age levels. 


B. METHOD 


Ss consisted of five- and eight-year-old Maori boys and girls (V = 42) 
enrolled at the Te Puna School, Tauranga, North Island, New Zealand, 
and five- and eight-year-old Pakeha children (N — 44) enrolled at the Ilam 
School, Christchurch, South Island, New Zealand. 

Each S was tested for knowledge of the concept of inversion. E held a 
toy stuffed bear in front of the S and asked, “Is the bear right side up or 
upside down?” The bear was then inverted, and the question repeated. If 5 
answered incorrectly, he was not included in the study. A toy bear was 
employed rather than a three-dimensional doll, as used in prior studies (1, 
2), on the basis of a pretesting study. Significantly greater numbers of New 
Zealand children, similar to those in the present investigation, were able to 
give correct inversion responses for the human figure doll, than for the toy 
bear. Since comprehension of the concept of inversion rather than mere 
rote memorization of a verbal response for spatial orientation of a human 
figure was required, the toy bear was chosen as the stimulus item. 

Ss were then exposed to 12 pairs of figures.? The figures in each pair 
were identical except that one was spatially rotated 180 degrees with 
respect to the other. The figure pairs were presented in an established 
sequential progression. 5s indicated one figure of each pair as appearing 
upside down by pointing or oral expression. The first two figure pairs 


3 The figure pair series is reproduced elsewhere: two pairs of realistic forms, 10 pairs of 
nonrealistic forms (1, 2, 4). 
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depicted real objects. If S failed to identify the inverted figures for these 
two pairs, his data were not included in further analysis. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Responses were scored as correct if the inversion response was elicited on 
the basis of a figure’s focal point down. The data were analyzed on the 
basis of a fixed-effects modal one-way analysis of variance with contrasts 
specified a priori. 

Significant (6 < .01) focal point dependency was exhibited by all groups. 
Significant differences were found in focal point dependency between five- 
and eight-year-old Pakeha children (F = 6.29, p < .025) and between 
eight-year-old Maori and eight-year-old Pakeha children (F = 7.10, p < 
.05). No significant differences were found between five- and eight-year-old 
Maoris, five-year-old Pakehas and five-year-old Maoris, five-year-old 
Pakehas and eight-year-old Maoris, or between five-year-old Maoris and 
eight-year-old Pakehas. 

Because of the similarity of the educational environments, the differences 
between the eight-year-old Maori and Pakeha children may be attributed to 
other causes. Differences in reading ability favoring the Pakehas at the age 
levels investigated were apparent despite controls for ЈО level. The emer- ` 
gence of differences in focal point dependency may be a significant factor. 
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MORAL JUDGMENT, IN RETARDED AND NONRETARDED 
SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN* 


Bowling Green State University 


RICHARD M. GARGIULO AND JANET A. SULICK 


SUMMARY 


The moral judgment of 135 normal, educable retarded, and trainable 
retarded boys and girls (ages 6-10, 11-13, and 14-16) was individually 
assessed to determine the significance of chronological age and 7 Q on moral 
development. The results indicated significant differences in mean moral 
judgment between the groups and each age level. The findings were 
interpreted as substantiating Piaget’s stage theory of moral development 
and suggesting that within the retarded population, level of intellectual 
ability is also significantly related to moral judgment. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Children’s moral development has been hypothesized to follow an in- 
variant and hierarchical sequence (7). Research suggests that chronological 
age (CA) substantially influences moral development in both normal and 
retarded children (3, 6). However, contradictary evidence has indicated 
that level of intellectual ability (i.e., IQ) is also a significant variable (1, 
10). Whiteman and Kosier (10) argued that maturity of moral judgment in 
mentally retarded children is a function of increases in JQ rather than 
advances in CA alone. Boehm (2), however, reported the lack of significant 
differences among adolescent retardates of varying CA and IQ. 

This investigation sought to determine whether moral judgment among 
the retarded population is solely influenced by CA or whether IQ also 
influences the maturity of moral judgment. The present study is apparently 
the only reported research investigating moral judgment in moderately 
(i.e., trainable) retarded children. 

E ку 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A random sample of 45 normal (nonretarded) and 45 educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) students (/Q 50-80), ages 6-16, was drawn from a rural 
school system. Forty-five trainable mentally retarded (TMR) Ss (/Q 25-50) 
of the same CA range were also included. All 5s were predominantly white 
and lower class. 

d 2. Procedure 

Within the 6-16 CA range, Ss in each JỌ group were further divided into ' 

three age levels: 6-10, 11-13, and 14-16 [after Stephens (8)]. They were then 
randomly chosen from within the three age levels of each 70 group, Each 5 
was escorted to a quiet examination room by the Е. After establishing 
rapport, the E explained the task and slowly read the directions and each 
story to the 5 in the same order, The stories were repeated if a lack of 
concentration was noted by the investigator; they were patterned after 
Piaget's clinical method (7) as modified by Boehm (2). Of the four moral 
dilemma stories used, two were concerned with the seriousness of an act on 
the basis of its intent or result; the remaining two dealt with peer reciproc- 
ity as opposed to dependence on adults. The only modification was that the 
sex of the character(s) corresponded to the sex of the child. To obtain each 
child's moral judgment score, E asked the child a series of predetermined 
questions after each story was completed. The 5s' responses were recorded 
and then scored on a scale developed by Boehm (2). A score of 1 was 
assigned if the child's response was based solely on the outcome of an act 
(.e., no evidence of reasoning or judgment). A value of 2 was given if 
incomplete evaluation was exhibited, while a rating of 3 indicated consid- 
eration of intention or respect for peers and adults. 


C. RrsuLTS 


The results of a 3 х 3 ANOVA supported the hypothesis of a significant 
difference between normal 5s, educable retardates, and trainable retar- 
dates [F(2, 126) = 226.17 p < .001]. Moral judgment scores also increased 
with advances in CA [F(2, 126) = 20.65, p < .001). The interaction of 10 
x CA was nonsignificant (р >.16), suggesting that ГО and CA acted 
independently to influence moral judgment scores. Scheffé tests confirmed 
a significant difference (р < .001) between the nonretarded (M = 65.60) 
and both groups of retarded 55 (M = 54.49 and 18.62, respectively), with 
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the nonretarded exhibiting higher moral judgment. The EMR Ss (M = 
54,49) also evidenced superior moral judgment when compared to the 
TMRs (М = 18.69, p < .001). The Scheffé tests further demonstrated that 
the 6-10 age group (M = 38.69) scored significantly lower than the 11-13 
(M = 48.00) and 14-16 (M = 52.03) age groups (p < .001). The 11-13 year 
Ss were intermediate and did not differ significantly in moral judgment 
from the 14-16 age group. 

The independent variables of /Q and age accounted for 81% (R? = .813) 
of the known variance of the dependent variable, thus supporting the 
credibility of these variables as determinants of moral judgment in the 
sample investigated. 


D. Discussion 


Level of intellectual ability was found to significantly influence maturity 

of moral judgment, suggesting that /Q is related to moral judgment inde- 
pendent of CA, Had /Q not been a significant variable, scores for all three 
groups would have been approximately similar. Such evidence would fur- 
ther imply that a certain level of cognitive growth is necessary before moral 
dilemmas can be successfully judged. The results are also consistent with 
the hypothesis of centrality of cognitive development whereby cognitive 
development serves as a mediator of moral judgment (9). It seems reason- 
able to conclude that moral judgment is interrelated with intellectual 
development. 
Moral judgment was also advantageously influenced by advances in CA, 
thus supporting Piaget's contention of age changes in moral judgment. 
Specifically, younger Ss scored Significantly lower than the two older 
groups of children. This finding is consistent with those of Ozbek and 
Forehand (6) and Mahaney and Stephens (5) who also noted higher moral 
judgment scores with increasing age among retardates. The results would 
appear to support Kohlberg and Gilligan’s (4) hypothesis that social experi- 
ence or СА is a determinant in the development of moral maturity. That is, 
in accordance with Piaget, younger, morally immature children are more 
objective and rely on outcome or consequences when solving moral dilem- 
mas, while older children are subjective and consider intention. 

Although moral judgment was evidenced in the TMRs, it is difficult to 
determine whether the obtained scores were depressed because low mental 
age affected comprehension of stories and questions. Hence, one may wish. 
to view the findings cautiously. 
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BIRTHDATE PSYCHOLOGY: A LOOK AT 
SOME NEW DATA* 


Alma College 
BRENDA Maves AND HENRY E. KLUGH! 


SUMMARY 


The Flexibility and Femininity scales of the California Personality In- 
ventory (CPI) were administered to five male and five female volunteers 
born under each of the 12 sun signs of the Zodiac. The scores for each scale 
were subjected to a 2 (sex) by 12 (sun sign) independent groups ANOVA in 
an attempt to confirm a finding by Pellegrini that a strong association exists 
between the Femininity score on this inventory and sun sign of birthdate. 
The observation was not confirmed; the F ratio for the main effect of sun 
sign was well short of significance. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Pellegrini (2) has reported differences in California Psychological Inven- 
tory (CPI) scores for individuals born under different astrological sun signs. 
Using participants of each sex and all 18 CPI scales, Pellegrini subjected 
the results of each scale to a 2 (sex of participant) by 12 (sun sign) 
independent groups analysis of variance (ANOVA). No sex differences 
were found for any of the scales. Small, marginally significant differences 
between sun signs were found on the scales of Communality, Socialization, 
and Flexibility. These are suggested by Pellegrini to be the result of Type I 
errors. Given the 54 F ratios he calculated, this seems a reasonable posi- 
tion. However, Pellegrini also found a very significant difference between 
sun signs for the Femininity scale. This highly significant F ratio (F = 
24.24, df = 11/264, p < .0001, est. œ? = .47) is not so easily explained, 

Moreover, when mean Е emininity scores were arranged according to sun 
sign, there was a perfect ordering within the first six sun signs (Cancer X — 
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15.96 to Gemini X = 17.58) and a perfect ordering within the last six signs 
(Virgo X — 22.37 to Capricorn X — 24.46) and a substantial gap between 
groups. Subsequent analysis by Pellegrini demonstrated that there was a 
significant difference between each mean for the first six signs and each 
mean for the last six, a remarkably orderly state of affairs. 

Commenting on Pellegrini's finding, Standen (4) pointed out that the 
explanation does not seem to lie in the stars, for astrologers (1) associate 
masculine and feminine characteristics with alternating sign (i.e., Aries, 
masculine; Taurus, feminine) while Pellegrini's data clearly show an in- 
creasingly more feminine set of means beginning with Cancer and ending 
with Capricorn. Standen also suggested the possibility of such factors as 
annual weather cycles or seasonal diet differences during gestation or 
infancy or, indeed, the possibility of gross error in the data. Pellegrini (3) in 
a subsequent article offered additional speculations to account for the 
original data. 

The study reported here is an attempt to replicate a portion of Pelleg- 
rini's original work, to determine whether the zodiacal sign of one's birth- 
date is related to score on the Femininity scale of the CPI. 


B. METHOD 


The participants were 60 male and 60 female undergraduates attending a 
small liberal arts college in Michigan. Five of each sex were born under 
each sun sign. In order to obtain a sufficient number of participants in each 
of the 12 signs, approximately 300 volunteers were obtained. Where more 
than five males or five females were available within a sun sign, the five to 
be evaluated were randomly selected. 

All participants were given the Femininity and Flexibility scales from the . 
CPI which were extracted from the larger inventory and randomly ordered 
for separate presentation. Each participant was asked to record his or her 
birthdate on the answer sheet. Prior to taking the inventory, participants 
were told that the purpose was to explore people's responses on matters of 
opinion and personal qualities. Later they were fully informed about the 
original Pellegrini study and the nature of the replication. 


C. REsULTS 


Participants! scores on the Flexibility and Femininity scales were as- 
signed to the appropriate sun sign and subjected to a 2 (sex of participant) 
by 12 (sun sign) independent groups ANOVA. For Flexibility, neither main 
effect nor the interaction was significant at the .05 level. However, for 
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Femininity, the main effect for sex was highly significant (F = 82.73, df = 
1/96, p < .0001). The main effect for sun sign (F = .75) and the interaction 
(F = 1.01) did not approach significance. Table 1 compares the pooled 
male and female Femininity scale means for each sun sign from Pellegrini’s 
original study and the corresponding means from our attempted replica- 
tion. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN FEMININITY SCALE SCORES FROM THE CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 

Sun sign Pellegrini* Replication 
Cancer 16.0 20.8 
Aries 16.3 21.2 
Aquarius 16.4 20.9 
Pisces 16.9 19.6 
Taurus 17.4 21.2 
Gemini 17.6 18.6 
Virgo 22.4 18.6 
Scorpio 23.0 19.4 
Leo 23.0 19.3 
Libra 23.5 20.8 
Sagittarius 23.9 19.9 
Capricorn 24.5 20.2 


a Reprinted from R. J. Pellegrini, “The astrological ‘theory’ of personality: An unbiased test 
by a biased observer.” J. of Psychol., 1973, 85, 26 (Table 2). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Our failure to find a significant sun sign effect for the Flexibility scale 
supports Pellegrini's suggestion that the effect he observed for this scale 
was probably the result of a Type I error. 

Our main concern, however, was to find support for the relationship 
between Femininity scale scores and sun sign. This we have clearly failed 
to do. Even when we pooled Femininity scores into the categories between 
which Pellegrini found the largest differences—first six sun signs vs. last six 
sun signs each collapsed across sex of participant—we found means of 20.4 
for the former and 19.7 for the latter. The differences between these 
means, each based upon the scores of 60 participants, were far short of 
significance (F = 1.19) and, indeed, in the direction opposite to that 
obtained by Pellegrini. 

While it is possible that our failure to replicate Pellegrini's data may have 
been due to our smaller sample (120 vs. 288 participants), to our giving the 
participants only a portion of the CPI instead of the complete scale, or to 
differences between Michigan and California students, these seem rather 
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unlikely given the magnitude and apparent robust nature of the effect 
Pellegrini reported. 

We suggest that the more likely explanation is one offered by Standen, 
that there was an “undetected gross error” in Pellegrini’s data. An addi- 
tional argument for this position, quite apart from our failure to replicate 
his results, is the curious failure by Pellegrini to find significant sex differ- 
ences on the Femininity scale of the CPI in spite of using 144 participants 
of each sex! This at least suggests that his data may have been misclassified 
prior to analysis. In any event, before an attempt is made to account for 
sun sign of birthdate and Femininity scale scores by positing stellar 
influences on personality, we suggest that additional support is needed for 
the reliability of the phenomenon. 
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SUMMARY 


Half of 64 first-graders (32M and 32F) and half of 64 fifth-graders (32M 
and 32F) were asked to pretend to share from 50 pennies with a person 
described as selfish or unselfish (hypothetical sharing). The other half of the 
Ss in each age group actually earned 50 pennies in a letter-sorting task and 
then shared their earnings with a hypothetical recipient (actual sharing). 
One week later, the 5s under the hypothetical condition also actually 
earned 50 pennies and in like manner were asked to share from their 
earnings. All main effects among hypothetical and the two forms of actual 
sharing were nonsignificant. Larger donations were made to the unselfish 
recipient by both age groups, and the fifth-graders made larger donations 
than the first-graders (p < .01). In a postexperimental interview the fifth- 
graders were asked to state the amount significant others (father, mother, 
best friend, teacher, and classmates) would have expected them to share. 
The expectations of best friend were closest to the amount the 5s shared. 


* 
A. INTRODUCTION 


The effect of recipient characteristics on sharing behavior in young 
children has been studied in a number of investigations. Zinser, Perry, Bailey, 
and Lydiatt (15), Zinser, Bailey, and Edgar (13), and Zinser, Bailey, and Bull 
(12) recently reported on the influence of the race of the recipient, When 
amount shared was the dependent measure, preschoolers showed no pref- 
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erence among white, black, and Indian recipients, but the eight- and 
nine-year-old children displayed a preference for the black and Indian 
recipients over the white recipient. When recipient choice was the response 
measure, preschoolers preferred the white recipient and the second graders 
showed a preference for the Indian recipient over the white and black 
recipients and no preference between the white and black recipients, 
Zinser, Perry, and Edgar (14) and Zinser and Lydiatt (11) investi- 
gated the effect of the affluence of the recipient and found that poor 
recipient children received larger donations. 

Harris (6) found that children who observed a generous model were more 
generous than those presented with a model who refused to share and those 
presented with a model that had no opportunity to share; no difference was 
found between the groups who observed the latter two models. Along 
similar lines, Bryan and Walbek (3) found that Ss evaluated unselfish 
models more highly than selfish models. Edgar, Zinser, and Bailey (4) 
varied the generosity of the recipient and reported that generous recipients 
received larger donations than selfish recipients. One Purpose of the present 
investigation was to replicate the effect of the generosity of the recipient. 

Another matter that has received some attention in the literature is 
whether children “practice what they preach.” Bryan and Walbek (3) gave 
third- and fourth-graders an opportunity to help crippled children. Follow- 
ing the sharing phase of the experiment, the children were given an 
opportunity to leave a video-taped message to other children who partici- 
pated in the experiment later. Of the 26 children who did not preach 


This investigation concerned itself principally with whether the effect of 
the generosity of the recipient (selfish versus unselfish) is a reliable phenom- 
enon and whether children share what they said they would share (actual 
versus hypothetical); both of these questions were investigated in first- and 
fifth-graders. Aside from these matters, this investigation also explored 
with whom children reference their sharing behavior. Following the shar- 
ing phase of the experiment, the first-graders were asked to indicate, in 
turn, whether their father, mother, best friend, teacher, and classmates 
would have wanted them to share more, less, or the same number of 
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pennies they actually shared. The fifth-graders were asked to estimate the 
amount these significant others would have wanted them to share. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Sixty-four first-graders (32M and 32F) from one school and 64 fifth- 
graders (32M and 32F) from a second school, within the same neigh- 
borhood of a city school system of East Tennessee, served as Ss. The 
majority of the children came from the middle socioeconomic class. 


2. Materials 


An assortment of three paper letters (same size and style)—green W’s, 
yellow S’s, and white /’s selected for contrast in color and shape—were 
used in a sorting task. а 


3. Experimental Design 


The Ss from each age group were randomly assigned to four treatment 
groups. One half of the Ss in each age group were assigned to the unselfish 
recipient condition, and the other half to the selfish recipient condition, 
Half of each of these subgroups were then assigned to an actual sharing 
condition, and the other to a hypothetical sharing condition. Minor ad- 
justments were made later to equate the subgroups with respect to size (16 
per group) and sex. The Ss under the hypothetical sharing condition were 
also subjected one week later to the actual sharing condition (actual,). 


4. Procedure 


The E (male) alternated running Ss under the hypothetical and actual 
sharing treatments. Ss under the hypothetical sharing condition were pre- 
sented with either the unselfish or selfish (within parentheses) version of the 
following scenario: 

I am going to ask you to suppose that you have earned these 50 pennies 
[pointing to the money laid out on a colored sheet of paper], This money is not 
really yours but let’s make believe that you earned it. All right? Now, I am 
going to tell you a story about a boy I know, called Bill. He and a friend were 
walking down the street a few days ago and Bill found a dollar bill lying on the 
sidewalk. His friend has been saving his money a long time to buy himself a 
bicycle; Bill already has a bicycle. Instead of keeping the dollar for himself, Bill 
decided to share the whole dollar with his friend to help him buy a bicycle. 
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5 x 3 complex chi square analysis, for either the selfish or unselfish condi- 
tion, was significant. Under the selfish condition the fifth-graders generally 
favored “more” for most significant others, followed closely by “same”; 
under the unselfish condition they favored “same,” followed by “more.” All 
but one of the simple chi square analyses under the selfish condition were 
significant (p < .05); none was significant under the unselfish condition. 
Again, neither of the complex chi square analyses was significant. 

Correlated Ё tests (two-tailed) between actual sharing and perceived 
expectations of the fifth-graders were all nonsignificant, but generally (with 
the exception of best friend) approached significance under the selfish 
condition; correlated ¢ tests between all pairs of expectations for both the 
selfish and unselfish conditions were also nonsignificant. All of the correla- 
tions between the fifth-graders’ actual sharing and perceived expectations 
were significant (p < .05); father (.49), best friend (.44), mother (.42), 
teacher (.40), and classmates (.38). 


D. Discussion 
1. Sharing Data 


The results revealed that first- and fifth-graders tended to share more 
with a child who shared with others than with a child who did not; they 
lend support, therefore, to similar findings by Harris (6) and Edgar, Zinser, 
and Bailey (4). It is likely that the Ss’ sharing behavior was due to the 
perceived selfishness or unselfishness of the stimulus persons; however, 
another possible interpretation is that the stimulus persons served as mod- 
els of generous and selfish behavior for the Ss. In either case, the arousal of 
empathy (1, 7) and/or the arousal of the social responsibility norm (2) may 
explain the result. 

The absence of a difference between hypothetical and actual sharing for 
both between- and within-group comparisons suggests that both first- and 
fifth-graders tended to share what they said they would share; the absence 
of a difference in the between-group comparison suggests that the same 
finding in the within-group comparison was not due to a methodological 
sequence effect. The present finding contrasts with that of Bryan and 
Walbek (3) insofar that they found little evidence, with their methodology, 
that children “practice what they preach.” 

The results also revealed that the fifth-graders shared more than the 
first-graders. This finding lends still further support to an already well- 
documented finding that altruism increases with age (5, 8, 10, 13). 
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2. Expectations of Significant Others 


The first-graders under both generosity conditions and the fifth-graders 
under the unselfish condition indicated that significant others would gener- 
ally have wanted them to share the same amount. Although the finding 
was not significant, the fifth-graders under the selfish condition generally 
perceived that significant others would have wanted them to share more. 
With the exception of best friend, fifth-graders may have perceived sig- 
nificant others to want them to share more; best friend was perceived to 
want them to share about the same as they did. 

Piaget (9) indicated that younger children tend to be egocentric and 
perceive their behavior to be consistent with adult expectations, and older 
children tend to be less egocentric and less inclined to perceive their 
behavior to be consistent with adult expectations. In the present study, the 
first-grade children tended to perceive their sharing behavior to be consis- 
tent with what significant others would have wanted them to share; some 
fifth-grade children exhibited evidence that significant others would have 
wanted them to share more. These results, therefore, appear to offer some 
support for Piaget’s hypotheses. 

Edgar et al.’s (4) correlations between actual sharing and perceived 
expectations in third- and fourth-graders were as follows: best friend (.76), 
mother (.60), father (.58), classmates (.32), and teacher (.27). The correla- 
tions from the fifth-graders in the present study were generally lower and 
indicated that their sharing behavior related best with their father's expec- 
tations; Edgar et al.'s third- and fourth-graders indicated that their sharing 
behavior was most comparable and related best with their best friend's 
expectations. The age difference in the S samples may account for the 
discrepancy; however, as was noted above, the present investigation also 
offered some evidence that actual sharing tends to be most comparable 
with best friend expectations. 
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SUMMARY 


In an experiment that examined the effects of interpersonal physical 
proximity and orientation upon observers’ evaluative impressions of de- 
picted diadic relationships, 240 male and female undergraduates viewed a 
group of silhouette drawings that depicted a series of social encounters 
involving two persons positioned according to five different body-to-body 
orientations and separated according to five different interpersonal dis- 
tances. Ss rated each stimulus pair on a series of semantic differential 
scales and wrote brief descriptions of what activities they saw associated 
with each distance-orientation combination. An analysis of variance con- 
ducted upon Ss’ evaluative ratings indicated that diadic relationships were 
seen as significantly less positive with increasing distance separating diad 
members and with less direct physical orientations being displayed. How- 
ever, the occurrence of several significant interaction effects involving 
interpersonal distance, orientation, sex of Ss, and sex of diad members 
indicated that these effects were not simply additive. Under conditions of 
close physical proximity men and women attributed different activities to 
face-to-face and back-to-back orientations according to the sex composition 
of diads being judged. 


\ 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Many decisions regarding everyday social encounters rest in part upon 

* one's immediate impression of ongoing social relationships. For example, 
When a person arrives at a social gathering, a decision to approach or avoid 

an individual may depend to a significant degree upon the extent to which 

the other is seen as “alone” or “with” someone else (3). Who appears to like 
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whom, and to what extent, may ultimately affect the perceiver’s own 
pattern of interpersonal preferences (9). Within many social settings, first 
impressions of interpersonal relationships are based upon limited amounts 
of information. While vocalizations and facial expressions may provide 
cues at close range, the spatial positioning of potential interactants may be 
the first and only information available to an observer early in the impres- 
sion formation process. In order to better understand the process of social 
perception and its role in structuring one’s social environment, a systematic 
investigation of the effects of spatial positioning upon impressions of social 
relationships is needed. 

One component of interpersonal spatial positioning that has received a 
considerable amount of attention is interpersonal distance (2, 12, 20). In an 
early analysis of the perception of interpersonal relationships, Heider (9) 
noted the importance of proximity in determining the extent to which two 
or more objects appeared to “belong together.” As a “unit forming” rela- 
tion, proximity was seen as intimately tied to the perception of affective or 
“sentiment” relationships. Several investigators (4, 5) have since reported 
strong and significant inverse relationships between the distance separating 
members of a diad and the degree of liking attributed to the relationship by 
outside observers. Some have suggested that the inverse distance-liking 
relationship is a well established social schema in children as early as the 
third grade (13). 

Another aspect of interpersonal positioning, one that has received some- 
what less attention than proximity, is body-to-body orientation. In his 
development of a notation system for proxemic behavior, Hall (6) outlined 
a nine-point “sociofugal-sociopetal” axis (SFP) system. The categories in- 
cluded in the SFP system ranged from interpersonal orientations that were 
assumed to push people apart (e.g., back-to-back, the most sociofugal 
orientation) to those that were assumed to pull people together (e.g., 
face-to-face, the most sociopetal orientation). While the entire range of 
orientations outlined by Hall has yet to be examined with respect to the 
perception of social relationships, several studies have reported findings 
that are of relevance to at least part of the SFP system. For example, a 
study reported by Scherer and Schiff (16) indicated that the degree of 
intimacy attributed to diads seated on the same side of a rectangular table 
increased as the diad members moved from side-by-side (midpoint on the 
SFP axis) to face-to-face orientations. These authors also found an inde- 
pendent effect attributed to the distance separating the depicted diad 
members. An earlier cross-cultural study reported by Sommer (18) found a 
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seemingly contradictory tendency for individuals to rate side-by-side seat- 
ing orientations as more intimate than face-to-face orientations. Within the 
latter study, however, distance and orientation were confounded such that 
face-to-face orientations involved greater interpersonal distances (e.g., 
across a table) than side-by-side (adjacent seating) orientations. 

The question of how interpersonal distance and orientation are combined 
to form an overall impression of a social relationship has yet to be ad- 
dressed within the social perception literature. While several authors (1, 15) 
have suggested the presence of a common dimension linking various im- 
mediacy indicators for interactants engaged within a social interaction, the 
problem of defining rules of combination for observers' impressions made 
from outside the relationship has generally been ignored. The present 
investigation represented an attempt to discover how spatial positioning 
information is integrated when individuals form impressions of interper- 
sonal relationships. An experiment was designed, using techniques similar 
to those developed by Knapp (10), Kuethe (11), and Spiegel and Machotka 
(19), to examine empirically the independent and combined effects of a 
wide range of interpersonal distances and orientations upon individuals' 
evaulations of staged social encounters. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A total of 240 undergraduate students (120 males and 120 females) 
enrolled in introductory psychology courses at the University of Miami 
served as Ss. 


2. Materials 


A series of line drawings was created depicting all possible combinations 
of two people separated by one of five different body-to-body distances and 
assuming one of five different shoulder-to-shoulder orientations. The range 
of interpersonal distances and orientations selected for study was based in 
part upon Hall's (6, 7, 8) analyses of human proxemic behavior. With use 
of “arm’s length" as a basic kinesthetic unit, five progressively greater 
interpersonal distances were examined: (a) within body contact distance, 6 
inches; (b) within easy touching distance with one arm extended, 2% feet; 
(c) within touching distance with both parties’ arms extended, 5 feet; (d) 
within reaching distance, 7/2 feet; (e) outside reaching distance, 10 feet. 
Similarly, five orientations were selected from Hall's (6) SFP axis system 
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progressing from the most sociopetal to the most sociofugal: (a) face-to-face, 
0 degrees; (b) front-oblique, 90 degrees; (c) side-by-side, 180 degrees; (d) 
back-oblique, 270 degrees; (e) back-to-back, 360 degrees. Each stimulus 
drawing was composed of either two males, two females, or one male and 
one female. Each person was depicted standing erect with head facing 
forward and arms and hands hanging free at his sides. The line drawings 
were made from photographs of posed models chosen for their average 
height and build. A one mm = one inch scale was used, with male figures 
drawn 70 mm tall and female figures 64 mm. All drawings were made in 
silhouette, excluding all facial cues. 

All 25 distance/orientation combinations were drawn with use of each of 
the three diad/sex combinations. The resulting 75 line drawings were 
reproduced on plain white 8% x 11 inch paper with one diad per page. A 
sentence was printed above each stimulus pair which described the particu- 
lar distance/orientation condition depicted (e.g., "These two people are 
standing face-to-face with about 5 feet of space separating them"). Below 
each pair was written the question *How would you characterize the 
psychological relationship existing between them?" This was followed by 
six seven-point bipolar adjective scales selected from Osgood and Suci’s 
(14) semantic differential. Scales from each of the three factoral dimensions 
of evaluation, potency, and activity were represented. Responses on two of 
these scales (good-bad, beautiful-ugly) were added together to form a single 
evaluative score (scale range 2-14) which formed the main dependent 
variable for the present study. An additional question that appeared at the 
bottom of each stimulus page asked “What types of activities do you think 
they [the stimulus pair] could be engaged in?” Responses to this question 
were collected for the purpose of clarifying any ambiguities that might arise 
from examination of the semantic differential data alone. 


3. Procedure 


In order to maintain a reasonable limit on the amount of time needed by 
Ss to complete the rating task, a series of rating pamphlets were created 
that contained only a sample of the entire stimulus series. Each pamphlet 
contained five stimulus drawings. Within any given pamphlet the sex of the 
stimulus persons remained the same, as did the distance Separating them. 
However, the orientation of the pairs varied through the entire range of the 
SFP axis according to one of two preselected random orders. Ss were run 
in groups over a period of several months. Eight copies of each of 30 
different pamphlets were randomly distributed to an equal number of male 
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and female Ss. An instruction page attached to each pamphlet asked them 
to consider each of the depicted situations as independent observations. It 
was also emphasized that there were no “right” or “wrong” answers to any 
of the questions asked. 


C. RESULTS 


The results of a four-way analysis of variance conducted on observers’ 
evaluative ratings [5 (distance) X 5 (orientation) х 3 (sex of diad members) 
X 2 (sex of Ss) with repeated measures on the second factor] indicated the 
presence of significant main effects associated with both interpersonal 
distance (F = 4.68, df = 4/210, p = .002) and body-to-body orientation 
(F = 116.02, df = 4/840, р < .001). Ss’ mean ratings were less positive as 
the distance separating depicted pairs increased and as the orientation of 
the figures moved along the SFP axis from face-to-face to back-to-back, 

In general, greater differences in mean evaluative ratings were found as 
a function of changes in orientation (9.58 to 5.82) than as a function of 
distance (8.49 to 7.57).! An examination of means associated with the 
distance main effect indicated that evaluations decreased most rapidly with 
a shift in separation distance from 6 inches (8.49) to 2% feet (7.99), 
Additional increases in depicted interpersonal distance brought about 
smaller and smaller decreases in evaluative ratings. An examination of 
means associated with the significant orientation main effect indicated a 
continued decrease in evaluation across the entire range of the SFP axis. 
The greatest stepwise decrease in evaluative ratings occurred between 
diads depicted in a side-by-side orientation (8.56) and those shown in a 
back-oblique orientation (6.60). The smallest decrease was associated with 
a shift from front-oblique (8.80) to side-by-side (8.56) orientations. 

In addition to these significant main effects, several interaction effects 
involving both distance and orientation were observed. An examination of 
means associated with a significant distance by orientation interaction 
effect (F = 2.88, df = 16/840, p < .001) indicated that the general ten- 
dency for ratings to decrease in positivity with less direct orientations at 
each distance failed to describe ratings made of relations associated with 
diad members separated by only 6 inches. For these diads, evaluative 
ratings continuously decreased in positivity from front-oblique to back- 
oblique orientations, but then failed to decrease from back-oblique to 
back-to-back and failed to increase from front-oblique to face-to-face orien- 


' Given that orientation was a within-S factor and distance a between-S factor, caution 
should be taken in ascribing differential weights to these two factors. 
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tations. An examination of means associated with a marginal four-way 
interaction effect between the sex of Ss, sex of diad members, depicted 
separation distance, and body-to-body orientation (F = 1.37, df = 32/840, 
p = .084) indicated that evaluative ratings actually became less negative 
from back-oblique to back-to-back orientations at 6 inches for males’ 
evaluations of male-male diads, females’ evaluations of female-female di 
ads, and both male and female observers’ evaluations of male-female diads. 
An examination of Ss written characterizations indicated that attributions 
involving “neutral interactions” (e.g., “comparing heights”) were more 
likely in the back-to-back as compared to the back-oblique orientation at 
the 6-inch separation distance for diads having at least one member of the 
same sex as the S. The remaining sex combinations brought about attribu- 
tions for the 6-inch back-to-back positioning that were similar to those 
apparent for diads in other separation distances, with more "negative 
interactions" (e.g., “arguing”) being assigned to, back-to-back as compared 
to back-oblique orientations. 

Similarly, the failure of evaluative ratings to increase with shifts from 
front-oblique to face-to-face orientations at the 6-inch separation distance 
could be traced primarily to male and female observers' decreased evalua- 
tion of male-male diads in the face-to-face orientation and male observers’ 
decreased evaluation of female-female diads at this positioning. Ss' written 
characterizations indicated that at most interaction distances more "posi- 
tive interactions" (e.g., “friendly conversations") were attributed to face- 
to-face orientations than to front-oblique orientations. However, at the 
6-inch separation distance there was an additional tendency, not present at 
the other interaction distances, to attribute more "negative interactions" to 
diads in the face-to-face orientations than to those in the front-oblique 
orientations. The latter tendency was most evident for male-male and 
female-female diads. 

In addition to the above mentioned interaction effects, several other 
minor effects were found to be associated with the sex of the depicted diad 
members and the sex of the observers. These included a significant sex of 
diad members by orientation interaction effect (F — 2.40, df — 8/840, 
b = .014) and a sex of S by sex of diad members by orientation interaction 
effect (F = 1.94, df = 8/840, p = .051). Both of these effects could be 
traced in part to the trends discussed earlier with regard to diads depicted 
at the 6-inch separation distance. Aside from a significant main effect 
associated with the sex of diad members (F = 5.03, df = 2/210, p = .008) 
in which female-female pairs were seen as having more overall positive 
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relationships (8.20) than male-male pairs (7.60), with male-female pairs 
holding an intermediate position (7.81), no other main or interaction effects 
were found regarding observers’ evaluative ratings. 


D. DISCUSSION 


It is apparent from the results of analyses performed upon Ss evaluative 
ratings that both interpersonal distance and orientation played significant 
roles in shaping Ss’ impressions of the social encounters depicted. The 
finding that closer interpersonal distances generally lead to.more positive 
evaluations of perceived diadic relationships is consistent with earlier re- 
search findings and follows from Heider’s analysis of proximity as a unit- 
forming relation. The observation that shifts in body-to-body orientation, 
from back-to-back to face-to-face, generally lead to more positive evalua- 
tions of perceived interpersonal relationships is congruent with expectan- 
cies generated from Hall’s SFP axis system. However, the presence of 
several interaction effects involving distance, orientation, the sex of diad 
members, and the sex of observers suggests that the process of integrating 
physical positioning data involves more than a simple summing or averag- 
ing of distance and orientation main effects. 

The general tendency for evaluations to decrease in positivity with less 
direct orientations at each interpersonal distance appeared to break down 
under conditions of close physical proximity. An examination of Ss’ written 
characterizations suggested that this effect was related to two special situa- 
tions involving opposite ends of the SFP axis. The first situation involved a 
“mixed message” condition in which an extremely “intimate” interpersonal 
proximity was accompanied by a “disengaging” back-to-back orientation. 
When one or both members of the depicted diad was of the same sex as the 
S, these conflicting pieces of information were integrated in a way that led 
to novel attributions that played down the negative aspects of the back-to- 
back orientation. For the remaining sex combinations, attributions more 
typically associated with back-to-back positioning continued in full force. 
The reason for this differential sex effect is not clear. However, it may be 
that Ss projected more of their own past experiences (which no doubt 
included the nonaversive activity of “comparing heights”) onto diads that 
contained at least one member of the same sex as themselves. 

The second special situation noted involved a condition in which close 
physical proximity was combined with a direct face-to-face orientation. 
Instead of being rated more positively than other physical positionings, this 
particular combination of distance and orientation information lead to a 
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mixture of characterizations that included both positive and negative at- 
tributions. Negative attributions were more likely to be made for diads 
comprised of members of the same sex than for those made up of opposite- 
sex members. Hall (7) notes that close physical proximity and direct face- 
to-face orientations are used for “maximally intimate” interactions that may 
be either positive or negative.? Our Ss apparently felt that negative rela- 
tionships were more likely for same-sex as compared to opposite-sex pairs. 
It should be noted, however, that female Ss were more lenient in their 
evaluations of female-female pairs than were males. Perhaps this reflects a 
differential experience factor, with females having a history of being more 
tolerant of close physical approaches than males (17). That both males and 
females recognized to some degree a distinction between male and female 
encounters was reflected in the significant main effect found for the sex of 
diad members. 

As an empirical study, the present investigation has attempted to'map 
out the patterns of evaluative attributions made by men and women who 
witness others depicted in various spatial positionings. While the main 
effects of interpersonal distance and orientation fit well within existing 
theories of social perception and proxemics (7, 9), the more complicated < 
interaction effects involving the sex of observers and the observed fall 
outside any known theoretical formulation. Given the recognized effects of, 
culture on proxemic norms (7), the integration of individual differences into 
a more inclusive model of social perception should await the sampling of 
groups representative of a wider population than that included within the 
present study. It is hoped that given a large enough empirical base more 
sophisticated theories of social perception may be developed and the pro- 1 
cess of evaluating social relationships better understood. 


wx 
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SUMMARY 


Hospitalized male chronic alcoholics (n = 60) fully employed and with no 
history of malnutrition were compared with matched nonalcoholic controls 
(n = 50) on the Rod-and-Frame Test (RFT). The RFT scores of the 
alcoholics were not significantly worse than those of the controls. This is in 
marked contrast to earlier reports of RFT field dependence in unemployed, 
indigent alcoholics and supports Burdick’s findings with the Embedded 
Figures Test. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the study of alcoholism several earlier papers have reported alcoholic 
men and women to be significantly more field dependent than nonalcoholic 
control Ss (1, 7, 9, 11). There is evidence for chronic alcoholics having 
cerebral dysfunction (2, 5) which particularly impairs abstracting ability (4) 
and for Rod-and-Frame Test performance being impaired in patients with 
gross brain damage (10), and it may be that the alcoholic patients who are 
significantly more field dependent than controls have suffered gross damage 
to the brain as a result of their excessive intake of alcohol. Mendelson (8) 
considers that there is general agreement on the nutritional basis of alco- 
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holic brain disease in man, which probably represents a progressive 
thiamine deficiency encephalopathy, which is initially reversible but later 
becomes incurable. Where alcoholism is not accompanied by malnutrition, 
there would seem to be less risk of gross brain damage, and the present 
authors would suggest that this may account for the report by Burdick (3) 
that alcoholics of a higher socioeconomic level are not noticeably field 
dependent, as measured by the Embedded Figures Test. Burdick notes 
that the population of alcoholics tested for field dependence by most re- 
searchers has been an unstable and unemployed group, and he suggests 
that misleading theories of alcoholism may have been generated by the 
systematic selection of this indigent group, taken as it is from American 
state and city alcoholic clinics. He concludes that we must question 
whether all alcoholic populations are field dependent. 

The present study aimed to discover whether Burdick’s finding using the 
Embedded Figures Test could be confirmed with use of the Rod-and- 
Frame Test with hospitalized alcoholic Ss who, before hospitalization, had 
no history of malnutrition or neurological disorder and had been in regular 
employment. 


B. METHOD 
1. Sample 


The 60 hospitalized male alcoholic Ss were all in full-time employment in 
the Vienna area before entering treatment for alcoholism, and none had 
any history of malnutrition or neurological disorder. Their mean age was 
39.98 years (SD = 9.25), and their mean stay in the hospital at the time of 
testing was 41.9 days (SD = 22.0). They had a mean alcoholism history of 
9.7 years (SD = 7.0). The 50 control Ss were all full-time employees at the 
Austrian State Railway’s main workshop at Floridsdorf, Vienna. Their 
mean age was 37.04 years (SD = 11.01), and none had an alcoholic 
problem or any history of malnutrition or neurological disorder. 


2. Instrument 
A portable version of the original Rod-and-Frame Test was used as 
described by Hayes (6). 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The means and standard deviations of the absolute RFT scores for the 
two groups did not differ greatly, being 3.68 degrees (SD — 3.28) for the 
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alcoholics and 2.95 degrees (SD = 3.32) for the matched controls, and at 
test showed that the difference was not significant (t = 1.19, df = 108, p > 
.05), The null hypothesis that the patients would not be significantly more 
field dependent, as shown by the RFT, can therefore be accepted. It 
follows that the present results support the Embedded Figures Test finding 
of Burdick that hospitalized alcoholics are not necessarily field dependent 
and lend weight to his view that earlier findings of field dependence in 
alcoholics (1, 7, 9, 11) may have been due to the fact that the Ss in those 
studies had been drawn in the main from an unemployed, indigent group. 
The habitually unemployed alcoholics in these earlier studies were more 
likely to have been malnourished, by virtue of their indigence in a situation 
where they might not have been able to afford alcohol and adequate food, 
and such malnutrition might have made them more vulnerable to gross 
brain damage (8). Such gross brain damage does in fact seem to be 
associated with field dependent behavior as measured by the Rod-and- 
Frame Test (10). 

It is concluded that chronic alcoholics with no history of unemployment 
show no more field dependence, as measured by the Rod-and-Frame Test, 
than matched controls. 
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SUMMARY 


Because of conflicting evidence from previous studies and the theoretical 
centrality of the issue, the effects of task importance on attributions for 
group success or failure were examined in a 2 by 2 factorial design, Ss were 
96 male undergraduates who took an important or unimportant “social 
sensitivity” test in groups of four and received feedback indicating that the 
group had done either very well or quite poorly. Ss believed that they, the 
average, and the best group members were all worth more to the group 
following a success rather than a failure. Despite a successful importance 
manipulation, task importance produced no effects on attributions of re- 
sponsibility or worth. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The influence of motivational biases on attributions of responsibility for 
task performance has received considerable recent attention in the Amer- 
ican social psychology literature. Miller and Ross (3) argued that the 
tendency of individuals to claim more responsibility for personal and group 
successes than for failures (e.g., 4, 5, 8, 9) is not necessarily the result of a 
self-serving, ego-biased distortion of the attribution process. Instead, they 
suggest that such perceptions result from nonmotivational, rational infor- 
mation processing, since people generally perceive their behavior to covary 
more with success than failure. Others, however, have reported results that 
Suggest the operation of a self-serving bias which protects or enhances 
self-esteem (e.g., 6, 7). Schlenker and Miller (6), for example, found that 
even when Ss were given explicit information implicating them in a group 
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failure, they were reluctant to accept personal responsibility for a negative 
outcome. 

Miller (2) provided additional support for the motivational model of 
attribution by manipulating Ss’ ego-involvement with an experimental 
task. Ss were told that a “social perceptiveness” test they had taken was 
either a valid and accurate or an invalid and useless measure of their social 
adjustment, and they were led to believe they had done well or poorly on 
it. The greater importance of the valid test was expected to make success or 
failure more salient and ego-involving and produce greater attributional 
bias. As predicted, Ss attributed success more to internal, personal causes 
and failure more to external causes, and these differences were greater on 
the important task than on the unimportant one. As Miller indicated, the 
results are difficult to explain on the basis of veridical information process- 
ing. 

However, Forsyth and Schlenker (1) failed to find comparable effects of 
task importance within the context of a group decision-making situation. 
Members of four-person groups worked on a supposedly valid or invalid 
test of “social sensitivity,” which was ostensibly related to social compe- 
tence and leadership. Although Ss took greater personal responsibility for a 
group success than a group failure, the importance manipulation did not 
affect attributions. The failure to replicate Miller’s results is puzzling, since 
(a) the manipulation checks showed that the importance manipulation was 
successful, (b) both studies employed comparable tests of social skills, and 
(c) the typical success-failure differences in responsibility were obtained. 

Given the conflicting data and the centrality of the issue to the debate 
about self-serving biases, the present study was conducted to provide a 
more powerful manipulation of ego-involvement. The group decision task 
used by Forsyth and Schlenker was employed. Ss in a high importance 
condition were told that the test was highly valid and that they could earn 
money with correct answers, while Ss in a low importance condition were 
told the test was of uncertain validity and would not necessarily reveal 
anything about them; no mention was made of mone 


y in the low impor- 
tance condition. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Ss were 96 male introductory psychology students who participated in 
partial fulfillment of a course requirement. 


TEST 7. —— x — 


" 
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2. Procedure 


Ss participated in groups of four and were seated in adjoining cubicles 
which prevented visual contact. They were told that the study involved the 
measurement of social sensitivity—the ability to infer another person’s 
attitudes and feelings from only a minimal amount of information about 
that person—and that the concept was closely related to social competence. 
The ostensible purpose of the study was to compare the social sensitivity of 
groups to that of individuals. As such, they were asked to complete a 
12-item social sensitivity test as a group, with each person recording 
answers to the problems by pressing the appropriate switch on a “com- 
munication box” in each cubicle. Answers would then be combined as they 
registered on the E's panel to form a group solution, a procedure supposedly 
comparable to those used by many real groups which allow private voting 
on issues. It was stressed that the E would not record the individual 
answers, as he was only interested in performance of the group as a whole; 
therefore, feedback would be provided concerning only the group perfor- 
mance. 

Ss in the high importance condition were told that the test was “an 
accurate and reliable measure of social sensitivity," and that a high score 
would indicate a high degree of social sensitivity while a poor score would 
indicate a low degree. In addition, they were informed that research money 
was available to reward groups that did well; they would earn $2.50 to be 
split among them for each correct answer and would lose $1.00 for each 
incorrect answer (though no group could leave owing money). By contrast, 
Ss in the low importance condition were told that the test was of “uncer- 
tain” validity and that their score would not necessarily indicate how 
socially sensitive they were. No mention of cash payment was made. 

After completing the test, each group was randomly assigned to receive 
success or failure feedback. In the success condition, Ss were told that their 
group had answered 10 of the 12 problems correctly, ranking them in the 
top seven percent of all groups that had taken the test. In the failure 
condition, Ss were told that their group had answered only three items 
correctly and had ranked in the lowest 10 percent of respondents. 

It was explained that the perceptions of the group members were often 
useful in interpreting group scores; hence they were asked to complete a 
group perceptions questionnaire which contained manipulation checks and 
measures of responsibility on 19-point scales. Ss were asked to sign the 
questionnaire but were told that answers would not be revealed to the 
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other group members. Ss were debriefed, and those in the high importance 
condition were paid $1.50 for their participation. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Manipulation Checks 


Both manipulations effectively induced the desired perceptions. Analyses 
of variance demonstrated main effects of performance feedback on ratings | 
of group performance [F(1, 92) = 873.33, P < .001 (success М = 16.3, © 
failure M = 3.7)] and personal performance [F(1, 92) — 11.40, р < .01 | 
(success М = 12.2, failure М = 9.1)]. Main effects of task importance were à 
obtained on ratings of the personal importance of doing well on the test j 
[F(1, 92) = 4.80, p < .05 (high importance M — 10.7, low importance M — 
8.9)] and on ratings of the importance to the other group members of doing 
well[F(1, 92) = 7.26, < .01 (high importance M = 11.0, lowimportance M = 
9.3)]. 


2. Responsibility and Worth to the Group 


The performance of the group did not affect attributions of personal 
responsibility for the outcome but did influence estimations of personal 
worth to the group [F(1, 92) — 5.75, p < .05]. Members of successful 
groups felt that they had been worth more to their groups than did 
members of failing groups; means were 11.6 and 9.7, respectively. Ss also, 
attributed more responsibility to the "average member" of the group | 
(excluding self) [F(1, 92) — 3.84, p < .05] and considered him worth more 
[F(1, 92) = 9.98, p < .01] after a group success than after a group failure; 
responsibility means were 11.0 and 9.8, respectively, while worth means 
were 12.1 and 9.8, respectively. No main effects or interaction of task | 
importance were obtained on any of these items. 

The only dependent measure influenced by task importance was S9  ' 
estimations of the “best group member's" worth (excluding self) [F(1, 92) — 
7.29, p < .01]. Ss considered their “best” colleague to be worth more to the 
group after an important rather than unimportant task; means were 12.4 
and 11.1, respectively, Additionally, a main effect of group performance on í 
the item [F(1, 92) — 10.72, P < .01] revealed that the best member was 


thought to be worth more following a success than after a failure; means 
were 13.2 and 10.6, respectively. 


No significant effects were obtained on item: 


S assessing Ss' perceptions of 
their ability, the difficulty of the task, or the 


effect of luck on their score, E 


Ca 
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importance manipulation, that perception did not affect Ss' attributions of 
personal responsibility for the group outcome or their perceived personal 
worth to the group. Ss did, however, feel that they, the average group 
- member, and the best group member were worth more to the group 
following a success than a failure. The pattern of results provides support 
| for the information processing position (3). These results are similar to 
|. those found by Forsyth and Schlenker (1) and fail to conceptually replicate 
| those of Miller (2). 2 
It seems premature to argue that self-serving biases do not distort at- 
tributions, since possible evidence for such distartions has been obtained in 
both individual and group studies (e.g., 4; 6). It is clear, however, that the 
conditions under which such biases occur have yet to be clearly delineated. 
One possible explanation for the conflicting data is that there may not be a 
direct linear relationship between task importance and bias. A monotonic 
relationship may exist in which certain thresholds must be reached before 
further increases are found in self-serving biases. In this study and that of 
Forsyth and Schlenker the low and high importance conditions may have 
both been within the same middle range, above some minimal thresh- 
^ old—below which no difference is found as a consequence of success or 
» failure feedback—but below some higher threshold which produces further 
4 distortions. In both studies, the low importance test was described as being 
of only “uncertain validity” and may have been reasonably viewed as of 
moderate importance because it was being used in a psychology experi- 
ment. By comparison, Miller depicted his low importance task as a truly 
! trivial endeavor, perhaps causing it to fall below the lower threshold. 


| D. DISCUSSION 
| Despite the differences in perceived task importance induced by the 
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PHYSICAL ATTRACTIVENESS AND PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT*! 


Utah State University 
Jupv SHEA, SHARYN M. CROSSMAN, AND GERALD R. ADAMS 


SUMMARY 


A test of the relationship between physical attractiveness and ego devel- 
opment was completed through an interview study of 294 men and women 
college students. Ss responded to personality measures assessing identity 
formation, locus of control, and ego functioning and were rated on facial 
attractiveness and body form scales. Contrary to the physical attractiveness 
stereotype, attractive and unattractive Ss did not differ in their personality 
styles, 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The research literature on physical attractiveness and social behavior 
among Americans suggests that physically attractive individuals are more 
likely than their unattractive peers to internalize more positive social im- 
ages and personality characteristics. Notably, relationships between physi- 
cal attractiveness and high self-concept (1, 4, 5, 7, 8), low social anxiety (1), 
individuality (3), and social adjustment (6) have been reported. However, 
the majority of investigations have utilized personality measures assessing 
varying aspects of social evaluation, One might question whether personal- 
ity assessment devices less closely associated with social interaction would 
be equally susceptible to physical attractiveness related effects. Therefore, 
an investigation was completed on the relationship between attractiveness 
and personality using measures less closely associated with social evalua- 
tion. The hypothesis was, contrary to previous research using social 
evaluative measures, that the use of personality measures assessing ego 
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development dimensions would not reveal a strong relation to an individ- 
ual’s degree of physical attractiveness. 


B. METHOD 
1. Sample 


A total of 294 Caucasian men and women college students were inter- 
viewed. Freshmen, sophomores, and juniors from eight academic depart- 
ments in five colleges were randomly drawn from the institutional enroll- 
ment roster. Participants were reached by phone with 90% completing the 
interview. 


2. Procedures and Measures 


Each interview was completed in private. Physical attractiveness was 
assessed by two female researchers during the interview period. Facial 
attractiveness and body shape (ectomorphy, mesomorphy, and endomor- 
phy) were assessed with use of scales previously administered by Adams 
(1). The first measured facial attractiveness disregarding body shape, while 
body shape was assessed disregarding facial attractiveness, 

Three assessments of ego development were also made during the inter- 
view. First, the Marcia (12) Ego-Identity Incomplete Sentence Blank was 
administered to measure self-reported ego-identity achievement. Second, 


general level of ego functions: at lower levels of ego development an 
individual is considered impulsive and self-protective, while upper levels 


indicate autonomy, self-critical thought, and tolerance for ambiguity and 
complexity. 


C. REsuLTS 


oth facial attractive- 
4,5 < -002) ratings were 
Incomplete Sentence Blank 
the Marcia Scoring manual 
1). Finally, the Loevinger et 


ness (r = .79, p < .001) and body form r= 
reliably correlated, Е urther, the Ego-Identity 
was independently scored by two raters using 
(12). Interrater reliability was » = -92 ф < .00 
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al. measure of ego development was scored by two independent raters 
using the Item Sum Score defined by Redmore and Waldman (13). Inter- 
rater reliability was r = .86 (p < .001). 

Analyses of variance using a Sex X Facial Attractiveness factorial on the 
three measures of ego-identity, internal locus of control, and general ego 
development were nonsignificant (ps > .10). Likewise, a series of analysis 
of variance computations, using a Sex X Body Form factorial, were also 
nonsignificant on all three dependent measures (рѕ > .10). 


D. DISCUSSION 


In the “beauty implies goodness" hypothesis (2), physically attractive 
individuals are assumed to possess relatively more socially desirable attri- 
butes than unattractive individuals. Although data using social evaluative 
measures lend support to a juridic relation between personality characteris- 
tics of attractive individuals and their social impressions, the present data 
fail to confirm that relationship. Rather, they suggest attractive persons 
may be thought to have certain personality characteristics (e.g., ego- 
identity, ego complexity and adaptiveness, internal control) that in actual- 
ity they do not possess. 

A speculative interpretation of the present study may be advanced. 
Maddi (11), for example, has proposed that personality consists of core and 
peripheral characteristics. Core characteristics include "structural entities" 
that are found in all human beings and give organizational direction to 
behavior. Peripheral characteristics, in comparison, are aspects of personal- 
ity that define differences in "the concrete style of life" (p. 14): e.g., traits 
that are thought to vary between persons. While peripheral characteristics 
are thought to be the product of environmental impact, core characteristics 
are not viewed as easily alterable. In describing the core, Maddi has 
contended “these common features do not change much in the course of 
living, and exert an extensive, pervasive influence on behavior" (11, p. 13). 
Therefore, ego mechanisms, which are described by Maddi as core charac- 
teristics, are only likely to be altered by extreme influences. In contrast, 
social evaluative traits are viewed as peripheral characteristics and are seen 
as more readily changeable attributes. Therefore, these data may have 
failed to confirm a relationship between attractiveness and personality 
development, since the stereotype effect may not be influential enough to 
change core characteristics while having more direct and influential effect 
on peripheral characteristics. 
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WORK-RELATED MOTIVES AND SELF-ESTEEM 
IN AMERICAN WOMEN*! 


Auburn University 
ARTHUR G. BEDEIAN AND JOHN TOULIATOS 


SUMMARY 


Acknowledging the need for additional research on work-related motives 
and self-esteem in American women, this study investigated the hypothesis 
that women with a favorable self-esteem would score high in n Ach, n 
Pow, and n Auto, whereas women with a less favorable self-esteem would 
score high in n Aff, n Agg, and n Def. Eighty-five female college students 
completed Gough and Heilbrun's Adjective Check List and Form B of the 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory. Data were analyzed by means of chi 
square tests in conjunction with the coefficient of association asymmetric 
lambda. The results indicated that, as predicted, women with a favorable 
self-esteem scored high in n Ach (p < .001) and n Pow (p < .001), while 
contrary to expectation, they also scored high in n Aff (р < .05). All other 
relationships were found to be nonreliable. These findings were interpreted 
as stressing the importance of the relationship between self-esteem and 
work-related motives in women. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Conducted nearly three decades ago, Henry's (20) clinical analysis of the 
executive role remains the most comprehensive and thorough study of its 
kind. Its results suggested the existence of a pattern of needs among 
American men that underlie the psychological make-up of the executive 
personality. More recently, Cummin (11), drawing on the work of McClel- 
land (26, 28) and Whyte (43), identified six motives from Murray's (33, 34) 
need-press system that match Henry's description of the social role of the 
business executive. Using a thematic measure, Cummin studied the moti- 
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vational characteristics of a group of male executives classified on the basis 
of their “entrepreneurial” success. He hypothe&ized that more successful 
executives would score high in need achievement, need power (i.e., domi- 
nance, and need autonomy, whereas their less successful counterparts 
would score high in need affiliation, need aggression, and need deference. 
The results of his investigation indicated that, as predicted, more successful 
executives obtained high scores in need achievement and need power, 
while, contrary to expectation, they also obtained high scores in need 
affiliation. No further significant differences were found between the execu- 
tive groups with respect to need autonomy, need aggression, and need 
deference. 

Given the all male composition of Cummin's sample and his use of the 
thematic apperception technique, a method that has produced inconsistent 
results with women (23, 28, 42), doubt exists regarding the generalizability 
of his findings to American women. Although a number of studies have 
demonstrated that women lack certain qualifications required for success as 
managers (9, 30, 32), there is a growing fund of research that indicates that 
women do, in fact, possess the qualifications for successful careers in 
business (7, 12, 24, 31). If this latter position is correct, it would seem 
logical that many of the same personality traits considered essential for 
male executives would also be required by their female counterparts. The 
present study was formulated, in part, to respond to this issue. While the 
personality literature is replete with motivational-based models to explain 
human behavior, Murray’s (33) need theory of personality was adopted for 
use in this investigation because of the continuing special interest it has 
evoked in work-related research (1, 26, 35, 37, 38). In this regard, need 
achievement (n Ach) has perhaps received the largest share of attention 
because of its close relationship to work performance. The achievement 
motive, as generally defined, is the relatively persistent tendency to strive 
for success in competition with a standard of excellence (28). The business 
executive who is high in this need is characterized as being goal-oriented 
with an inordinately high drive for achievement (20). 

The research literature also indicates that need power (n Pow), need 
autonomy (n Auto), need affiliation (n Aff), need aggression (n Agg), and 
need deference (n Def) are important in influencing work attitudes and 
behavior (e.g., 2, 17, 29, 39, 40). Need power is manifested by forceful- 
ness, perseverance, and a desire to seek leadership for the purpose of 
controlling and influencing others (41). As described by Henry (20), the 

successful executive is a person who is constantly struggling for increased 


responsibility and has a strong desire for upward mobility. Need autonomy 
is seen as a predisposition to act independently and to resist coercion (33). 
With respect to this need, Whyte (43), in his classic study of the so-called 
“organization man,” differentiated successful from unsuccessful executives 
on the basis of their assertiveness, strong self-structure, and resistance to 
influence by outside pressures. Need affiliation represents the need to 
establish and sustain positive affective relations with others (3). Henry (20) 
described the successful executive as detached and impersonal toward 
subordinates and as identifying more with his superiors. In contrast, the 
executive high in n Aff is anxious to please and develop personal friend- 
ships. Need aggression is the desire to forcefully overcome opposition and 
to hurt others (33). Persons with this need behave in an arrogant and 
hostile manner. Henry (20) stated that the successful executive is one whose 
“underlying motivations are active and aggressive . . . ,” but that this 
aggressiveness is “. . . channeled into work or struggles for status and 
prestige . . .” (p. 289). Finally, n Def refers to the need to seek and sustain 
subordinate roles, to yield to influence, and to conform (33). These traits 
are clearly inconsistent with the traditional picture of the successful execu- 
M tive as energetic, ambitious, and independent. 

The foregoing descriptions strongly emphasize the relationship of per- 
sonality to work attitudes and behaviors and underscore the important role 
.played by what are generally termed “psychogenic needs.” However, as 
argued by McClelland (27), unless an individual’s needs are consistent 
“with the pervasive superordinate network of associations defining the self” 
(p. 328), they are not likely to persist and influence behavior. This proposi- 
tion and the notion that individuals are motivated to select and find 

MN satisfying those behavioral roles that are congruent with evaluative beliefs 
7 

| 
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about themselves are generally shared by proponents of cognitive balance 
(19) and dissonance (13) theories. Likewise, as consistency theory would 
suggest, since “motivational processes are a function of the drive to be 
consistent with belief systems about the nature of the self” (22, p. 67), it is 
necessary to examine both the self-system and the psychological needs of 
individuals. Schwartz and Waetjen (36) have recently pointed up the need 

3 for more research in the area of self-theory and female managerial behav- 
ior. They concluded as follows: 


One of the most recent explanations of human behavior is self-concept: -A 
what one sees and believes about oneself. Little application of self-concept 
theory has been made to managerial behavior, especially that of women man- 
agers. Although much research has now been done on female executives in a 
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business environment, and some comparative research exists on male and fe- 
male leadership, there is little empirical research on the female manager’s 
self-concept as it relates to her managerial behavior (p. 20). 


The present investigation acknowledged the need for additional research 
on work-related motives and self-esteem in women and expanded the 
previous work of Cummin (11). Specifically, the hypothesis tested in this 
study was that women with a favorable self-esteem would score high in n 
Ach, n Pow, and n Auto, whereas women with a less favorable self-esteem 
would score high in n Aff, n Agg, and n Def. This hypothesis was derived 
from Henry’s (20) description of the social role of the executive, the work of 
Cummin (11), and McClelland’s well-known research on work-related mo- 
tives. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample consisted of 85 female undergraduate business students 
enrolled in five sections of an upper-level course in business at a large 
southeastern state university. 


2. Instruments 


a. Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory—Form B (SEI-B). Form B of 

) the SEI consists of 25 items to which Ss respond as being “like me” or 

“unlike me.” The SEI measures evaluative attitudes toward the self in 

academic, family, personal, and social areas of experience (10). The valid- 

ity and reliability of the SEI-B are supported by a variety of studies (5, 6, 

8). Internal consistency reliability (KR-20) across items for the present 
sample was .72. 

b. The Adjective Check List (ACL). Developed by Gough and Heilbrun 
(16), the ACL consists of 300 adjectives (comprising 24 experimental scales) 
representing a broad range of attributes commonly used to describe a 
person. Ss are requested to check as many adjectives as they consider to be 
self-descriptive. Validity and reliability data on the ACL are available in 
Gough and Heilbrun (16). To avoid questions of validity concerning the 
removal and use of only six scales of the instrument, the complete ACL 
was administered and machine interpreted before the relevant scales (n 
Ach, n Dom, n Auto, n Aff, n Agg, n Def) were extracted for the purpose 
of the study. The ACL was chosen because of its established reliability for 
both sexes. Test-retest stability coefficients for females on the above men- 
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tioned scales are reported to range from .74 to .90. Furthermore, in the 
design of the instrument attempts were made to control for social desirabil- 
ity and acquiescence. The ACL thus avoids problems posed by thematic 
measures of needs which have been validated primarily with use of male 
populations. Use of the ACL as a personality assessment research tech- 
nique is presented in Gough (15). 


3. Analyses 


In order to investigate the stated hypothesis, the sample was partitioned 
at the median with respect to the distribution of SEI-B scores into favora- 
ble and less favorable self-esteem. Next, the sample was split at the median 
score of each need. All scores at, or below, the median were considered 
high. Since the research hypothesis was directional in nature, one-tailed 
tests of significance were utilized in the analysis. Six chi square tests of 
differences in conjunction with the coefficient of association asymmetric 
lambda (18, pp. 745-749) were employed to test each specific prediction. 


C. RESULTS 


The results of the analyses are given in Table 1. Of six chi square tests of 
difference between favorable and less favorable self-esteem women under 
two conditions, half reached significance. Predictions 1 and 2 posited that 
women with a favorable self-esteem would score high in n Ach and n Pow, 
whereas women with a less favorable self-esteem would score low. Both 
predictions received support (p « .001). Application of the coefficient 
asymmetric lambda revealed that self-esteem (independent variable) ac- 
counted for 45% of the total variance in n Ach, and 4496 in n Pow 
(dependent variables). 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP OF SELF-ESTEEM TO PSYCHOGENIC NEEDS 


Self-esteem 


High need Low need 
Need x? A Favorable Less Favorable Favorable Less Favorable 
n Achievement 17.90** .45 30 10 12 33 
n Power 16.10**  .44 30 11 12 32 
n Affiliation 4.24* .20 25 15 17 28 
n Autonomy .01 .00 19 20 23 23 
n Aggression .96 12 18 24 24 19 
п Deference Sat .05 22 20 20 23 


* p < .04 (two-tailed; results were in the opposite direction from the prediction). 
** р < .001. 
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The third prediction posited that women with a favorable self-esteem 
would have low scores in n Aff, whereas women with a less favorable 
self-esteem would have high scores on this need. Contrary to expectation, 
the result was in the opposite direction from that which was posited 
(p < .04). Asymmetric lambda indicated that 20% of the variance in n Aff 
was explainable on the basis of self-esteem. The remaining three predic- 
tions relating self-esteem to n Auto, n Agg, and n Def were not supported. 


D. DISCUSSIONS 


Of the three motives (n Ach, n Pow, n Aff) which differentiated women 
with more favorable self-esteem from those with less favorable self-esteem, 
the finding regarding n Ach is perhaps of greatest interest because of the 
obvious relationship between this need and work. The strong association 
between favorable self-esteem and need achievement is consistent with 
prior research. Bardwick (4), for instance, has emphasized the inextricable 
link between self-esteem and achievement in both women and men by 
noting that "the striving for success is the striving for self-esteem" (p. 166). 

Support for the Proposition concerning self-esteem and n Pow is not 
surprising in view of previous research. Gergen (14) has summarized a 
number of studies which suggest that high self-esteem persons more often 
attempt to exert influence and control, whereas individuals with low self- 
esteem generally tend to accept the influence of others. 

The finding regarding self-esteem and n Aff was contrary to the study's 
expectation and the findings of Henry (20). The present study revealed, 
consistent with the results of Cummin (11), a negative relationship between 
favorable self-esteem and high need affiliation. Initially, it was assumed 
(following Henry) that Ss with a less favorable self-esteem would be con- 
cerned about gaining the acceptance and friendship of others, whereas 
those with a more favorable self-esteem would be less preoccupied with 
such affiliative goals and would concentrate more on achievement and 
power. This unexpected result may be related to the female composition of 
the sample. Despite reported declining sex differences in individual needs 
(21, 25), Henry’s proposed model of the nonaffiliative successful executive 
may not be totally applicable to women. Perhaps, as Bardwick (4) has 
argued, success in affiliative relationships is a major source of esteem in 
women even though they may also have achievement strivings. 

From these findings, the overall picture that emerges is that of a woman 
possessing a favorable self-esteem, who is committed to a high standard of 
excellence, desirous of leadership positions for purposes of controlling and 
influencing, and who yet is sensitive to the feelings of others. It may be 
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argued that all of these characteristics are important for positions of man- 
agerial leadership. 

In summary, these data most notably suggest that in addition to such 
considerations as academic qualifications and biographical factors, organi- 
zations should examine the strength of relevant psychogenic needs in rela- 
tion to self-esteem. As Schwartz and Waetjen (36) have noted, “women, in 
order to be successful managers, must have a self-concept that enables 
them to be comfortable in and successful with a range of situations, 
expectations, and roles that are a part of the total managerial responsibil- 
ity" (p. 24). The nature and importance of self-esteem and work-related 
motives have been established for men; the present results suggest a similar 
relationship for women. 
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VALIDITY AND FACTOR STRUCTURE OF THE PRESCHOOL 
ATTAINMENT RECORD IN HEAD START 
CHILDREN* 


Saint Louis University and Southern Illinois University 


Nancy HUG, ALLAN BARCLAY, HARDIN COLLINS, AND 
ROBERT LAMP! 


SUMMARY 


The Slosson Intelligence Test and the Preschool Attainment Record 
(PAR) were administered to 134 black and 14 white Head Start enrollees, 
to assess the validity of the PAR as a test of intelligence and to determine 
its factor structure. Only one factor was found for the PAR, accounting for 
69% of the variance. The results are interpreted as indicating the need for 
standardization of the PAR. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Preschool Attainment Record (PAR) was devised as a measure of 
achievement suitable for use in disadvantaged or handicapped populations 
(3). Doll claimed that the PAR could serve as a valid substitute for 
intelligence testing where expressive and/or receptive handicaps preclude 
valid assessment of intelligence with the Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler 
scales. In order to test this claim, the present study used the Slosson 
Intelligence Test (SIT) as the validity criterion (7). The SIT was selected 
because it is quickly and easily administered and because it has a high 
correlation with both the Stanford-Binet (1, 2) and the Wechsler scales (4, 
5). 

The eight subtests of the PAR are presently apportioned into three areas: 
Physical (Ambulation, Manipulation), Social (Rapport, Communication, 
Responsibility), and Intellectual (Information, Ideation, Creativity). A pre- 
vious factor-analytic study of the PAR (6), using mentally retarded chil- 
dren, indicated only two factors, classified as physical-development and 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 17, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
' The fourth author is at Southern Illinois University. 
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social-intellectual. Different factors might be expected when culturally 
deprived children are used as Ss. 


B. METHOD 


Ss were 148 Head Start children with a mean age of 72.6 months. Of 
these, 134 were black with a mean age of 72.7 months; the remaining 14 
were white with a mean age of 71.9 months. 

The PAR and the SIT were administered to each child. The PAR 
includes one item per subtest per age level, at six-month intervals, Each 
item is scored plus (one point), marginal (one-half point), or minus (zero). 
The Attainment Age is found by totaling the scores for each of the eight 
subtests, calculating the mean of these eight totals, and multiplying by 6 to 
convert the result to months. The Attainment Quotient is then calculated 
as Attainment Age divided by chronological age and multiplied by 100. 
Basal age on the SIT is the highest level at which the successive items are 
passed, and ceiling age is the lowest level at which 10 successive items are 
failed. The mental age and /Q are calculated in the same way as for the 
Stanford-Binet scale. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The mean Attainment Quotient on the PAR was 90.65 (SD = 14.92), 
and the mean /Q on the SIT was 91.21 (SD = 14.46). These means did not 
differ (& < 1), and the correlation between them was .460 (p < .001). 

A 14-variable intercorrelation matrix, shown in Table 1, was calculated 


Another possible explanation for a general factor in the PAR could be a 
bias on the part of the informant and/or the E. The informant is reliable 
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insofar as his responses are consistent, and the E is reliable insofar as his 
scoring practices are consistent for each S. Yet this consistency may be due 


ing. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF EFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOL 
THROUGH THE USE OF MODELS*! 


Georgia State University 
KENNETH B. MATHENY,? GRADY L. ANDERSON, AND F. RICHARD BLUE? 


SUMMARY 


Twelfth grade students (V — 16) were selected as models to encourage 
certain desirable school behaviors on the part of eighth grade students. It 
was hypothesized that eighth grade students receiving treatment would 
demonstrate greater gains in grades, greater improvement in study skills, 
more leadership-participation behaviors, higher self-expectations for aca- 
demic success, and greater confidence in their ability to influence what 
happens to them than would their control counterparts. One hundred and 
ninety-two students, male and female, were randomly assigned to experi- 
mental and control groups. Test instruments utilized to measure criterion 
variables were grade point average, Participation Index (PD, Brookover 
Self-Concept of Academic Ability Scale, Rotter Internal-External Locus of 
Control (I-E), and the Brown-Holzman Survey of Study Habits and At- 
titudes. Pre- and posttest difference scores suggested that experimental Ss 
showed a significant gain on the PI (ф < .05) and the I-E scale (ф < .01) 
over controls. These results suggest that twelfth grade models can encour- 
age certain desirable changes in eighth grade students. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


School psychologists have been exceedingly conservative in their use of 
students in their treatment programs (20). A limited number of research 
studies have explored their usefulness: students have been used to increase 
information-seeking behavior (14), raise educational-vocational aspiration 
levels (15, 19), and improve the adjustment of their peers (13). There is 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 21, 1978, and published immediately at 


Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
! This research was supported by the research extension budget of the School of Urban 
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growing evidence, however, that students can greatly assist the instruc- 
tional program of the school. Many studies have demonstrated that older 
students can effectively tutor younger students in this country (8, 11, 16, 
17); indeed, two studies concluded that high-achieving students were more 
effective in tutoring their low-achieving peers than were professional teach- 
ers (10, 12). 

The emphasis of most student tutoring programs has been upon im- 
provement of the reading skills of both the tutored and the tutor. Since 
many of these programs have been financed through Title I monies, tutors 
often have been two or more grades behind in academic achievement 
Consequently, they may have modeled inadvertently poor study habits and 
inadequate social behaviors. While such programs hope for secondary, 
affective gains, specific attempts to enhance the likelihood of desired social 
learning occurring have been largely missing from the literature. 

Bronfenbrenner (4) in a volume comparing the socialization of children 
in the U.S. and U.S.S.R. has drawn attention to the extremely effective 
manner in which Soviet students have been used in shaping the character 
of classmates. He conjectured that the age-separateness of the adolescent 
Society (9) in this country may be partly responsible for the grave discipli- 
nary problems within our schools, and suggested cross-age social influence 
Programs as an antidote. 

The present research was begun to evaluate the usefulness of older, 
“successful” students in influencing the behavior of younger students in 


was aimed at helping eighth graders to improve their study habits and 
grades, to become more involved in the social life of school, to come to 


The literature Suggests that dropouts rarely involve themselves in the 
social life of the school. Their alienation is further indicated by their heavy 
absenteeism from classes. Consequently, the researchers hoped that efforts 
to involve youth in the social activities of the school might reduce the 
likelihood of their dropping out and improve their attendance records. 

The relationship between self-expectations and achievement has been 
widely reported in the literature. Brookover (5) found scores on the Self- 


Concept of Academic Ability Scale to correlate with grade point average 
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and academic aptitude. Coleman (9) concluded that the student's confi- 
dence in his ability to affect his environment was second only to family 
background as a predictor of academic success. Compared with students 
who feel they can cope with the demands of school, youths who lack 
confidence in their ability to cope aspire less highly, participate less freely, 
attend less frequently, obtain poorer school marks, and tend to feel alien- 
ated from the social life of the school. Consequently, it was assumed that 
an improvement in the student’s confidence level would result in numerous 
positive outcomes. 

Rotter (18) reported that persons who see little relationship between what 
they do and what happens to them learn less from their experiences than 
' persons who believe that they have some control over what happens to 
them. It was assumed, therefore, that students would pursue their studies 
more vigorously, persist longer in the endeavor, and learn more from these 

studies if they came to feel more personally responsible for outcomes. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Ss were drawn from four high schools in the Metropolitan Atlanta area 
(N — 192 boys and girls. One school was an all black inner-city high 
school, two were outlying county high schools, and the fourth was a 
parochial school. Eighth grade students from certain study halls were 
invited to participate, and from among these over 95 percent accepted the 
invitation. Students were randomly assigned to the experimental and con- 
trol groups. Experimental 55 were first divided on the basis of sex and then 
randomly assigned to groups of six to eight. 


2. Models 


Sixteen models were selected by counselors and teachers upon the basis 
of the behaviors and attitudes which they were to model and were then 
assigned to same-sex groups. They were subsequently. trained in small 
group work skills, in modeling techniques, and the playing of the Life 
Career Game—an instructional game for teaching decision-making skills 
(3). Training extended over two months prior to the beginning of the 
experimental treatments and continued concurrently throughout the 14 
week treatment period. 
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3. Procedures 


Experimental groups were subjected to a set of experiences offered by 
peer models. Experiences included (a) observation of models demonstrating 
specific behaviors relating to study skills, participation in sch activities, 
and decision-making; (b) playing the Life Career Game; (c) participating in 
small group discussions regarding life decisions, study skills, vocational- | 
educational aspirations, and co-curricular activities; and (d) tutoring in ў 
study skills by models. Each group met with its peer leader for one class д 


period-twice each week for 14 weeks. No treatment was administered to 
the control groups. 


4. Instruments f 


perimentals and goh- j 


& 
H 
erage as a measure of academic achievement. j 
I (2)] to measure involvement in school ač 

ts to different activities: 3 points for leadership t 
roles, 2 points for participation roles, and 1 point for spectator roles, | 


(с) Brookover Self-Concept of Academic Ability Scale (5) to measure the 
image of oneself as a student. i 


(d) Rotter Internal-External 
the student’s confidence i 

(e) Brown-Holzman Su 
study skills. 


Locus of Control Scale [I-E (18)] to measure j 
n his ability to influence what happens to him. ` 


rvey of Study Habits and Attitudes (6) to measure 


and posttest scores on each of the five 
for the experimental and control groups }! 
5. These means then became the unit of | 


$ 
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in generalizing their results as widely as possible, the mean scores of the 

experimental and control groups were used as the independent observa- 

tions. More specifically, the difference between the mean of the means of 
! the four experimental groups and the mean of the means of the four control 
groups within each school on each of the five criterion measures was 
checked for significance with use of the ¢ test. Differences on the PI (/ = 
Í 4.30; р < .05) and LE (t = 12.50; p < .01) were found to be significant: 
Experimental students became more involved in such school activities as 
clubs, attendance at sporting events, participation in athletic programs and 
school leadership functions. Experimental students also obtained more 
“internal” scores on the I-E. Comparisons on the Brown-Holzman Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes, the Brookover Self-Concept of Academic 
Ability Scale, and grade point average yielded insignificant critical ratios. 

In response to the first question (best things) on the questionnaire, the 5s 
responded most often to the positive effects of the chance to meet and get to 
know other people, to discuss problems with others without fear of 
ridicule, to learn how to get along with others, to understand the school 
and school activities, to know an older student, and to be assisted in the 
development of good study habits. 

The second question (worst things) resulted in such responses as having 
to end the project too soon, not meeting often enough, not having more 
variety of activities during some sessions, and the sense of loss when the 
i leader was not present. The most significant additional comments centered 
ound the positive feelings toward the leaders, the openness of the ses- 

sions, and the desire to continue the project or to participate in a similar 
activity. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of this investigation suggest that carefully chosen twelfth 
grade models can effectively influence eighth grade students similar to 
those participating in this study in certain ways generally felt to be desir- 
able. Dropouts typically lack involvement in the co-curricular activities of 
the school. If a causal relationship exists between alienation from the social 
life of the school and dropping out, the increased interest in co-curricular 
activities demonstrated by these students should improve their chances of 
remaining in school. Furthermore, one may contend that the enjoyment of 
such activities is its own reward and, consequently, does not need addi- 
tional justification. < 

The experimental students’ more “internal” scores on the I-E suggest that 
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their contacts with twelfth grade models contributed to a tendency to view 
positive or negative events (happening to them) as being more a conse- 
quence of their own actions and thereby under personal control. 

If "internal" scores on the I-E do indeed reflect the tendency to view 
events that happen to oneself as being more a result of one's behavior than 
a result of luck, fate, or chance, then these experimental students might be 
expected to become somewhat more assertive, initiatory, and responsible. 
It is perhaps not accidental that these students who were coming to accept 
more responsibility for what was happening to them were at the same time 
extending themselves to form new associations, to try out new activities, 
and to run for new offices (vis-à-vis their improved PI scores). 

Experimental responses to the descriptive questionnaire were highly 
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FATHERS’ REINFORCEMENT AND TASK PERSISTENCE 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN* 


Delta State College and The University of Georgia 
LAURA LYNN ROBINSON AND SHARON PRICE-BONHAM! 


SUMMARY 


Using a simple persistence task (marble dropping) 20 four- and five- 
year-old children and their fathers participated in one of four treatments 
(father absent during task, father present but neutral, father intermittent 
reinforcement, and father continuous reinforcement). As measured by time 
spent on task and number of marbles dropped, boy Ss were more moti- 
vated with father intermittent reinforcement, while girl Ss were more 
motivated with father continuous treatment. There were no consistent 
significant differences between the exhibited persistence of boys and girls. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Fathers have often been ignored in the general body of literature in child 
and family development (14).? However, there is an increased emphasis on 
the need for research which includes father-child relationships (13, 15, 19, 
20, 21). 

Research which has focused on the father has been primarily in the areas 
of the effect of the father-son relationship on masculine development in 
sons (3) and the effect of father absence on his children (3). However, 
authors have concluded (based on the research available) that fathers exert 
a salient influence on a child’s development (15), particularly in the areas of 
sex role and personality development (4, 5, 11), delinquency (8, 13, 31), 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 6, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 

! For reprints write to the second author at the address shown at the end of this article. 

2 There have been several explanations put forth as reasons why fathers have not been 
included in more research, including the following: (а) Emphasis has been on the mother, and 
subsequently data have been collected from mothers (24). (b) The rapid growth of research, 
spurred by the advent of the computer technology, coincided with the period where moth- 
erhood was emphasized; (c) Fathers may be unwilling to cooperate in research studies because 
of occupational commitments (16). (d) Fathers view male child development and research 
experts as being men who have not “made the grade” in the really masculine world. 
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and achievement in school (6, 9, 12, 22, 26). Therefore, on the basis of 
these past data, it is assumed a father’s interaction with his child(ren) is 
crucial to the quality of the father-child relationship. 

In contrast to other areas of research (but closely related to achievement), 
the role of the father in reinforcement studies has not been investigated 
Therefore, it is the purpose of this study to investigate the task-persistence 
of children with the father in different reinforcement situations. 

Task persistence, assumed to be a form of achievement behavior (28), is 
the maintenance of effortful behavior over a period of time (2). Task 
persistence can be measured motorally (2, 17) by playing games requiring 
physical persistence (placing marbles into a hole), or cognitively by problem 
solving tasks such as puzzles (25).3 

The task persistence of children has been reputed to be related to adult 
attention and/or contingent reinforcement (17, 30), sex of the child (2), sex 
of the reinforcer (30), social reinforcement (2, 17, 29, 30), and the familiar- 
ity of the reinforcer (17). Past data strongly suggest a father is a potentially 
effective reinforcer, as father nurturance (or indiscriminant reinforcement) 
has been found to facilitate general types of competent behavior (7). 

Crandall, Dewey, Katkowsky, and Preston (7) defined nurturance as 
emotional support or instrumental help, whereas Radin (21) described 
emotional warmth, affection, and positive attention as qualities associated 


Capabilities of (institutionalized) children; Crandall, Dewey, Katkowsky, 
and Preston (7) concluded paternal nurturance can generate competence or 
achievement behavior; and Rosen and D’Andrade (23) found that fathers of 
children who achieved well and persisted longer in a variety of tasks were 
warmer than fathers of children who achieved less well. 

The effect of contingent performance based reinforcement upon task 
persistence is obvious. Stevenson (29, Hartup (10), and Bandura and 
Perloff (2) found children persisted at a task significantly longer if they 


? While these measures are assumed to quantitate task persistence, 


5 ЧӘ? is i 
generalize to other Situations to be important. this behavior need not 
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were reinforced positively and contingently for continuing the task. How- 
ever, in view of past research, it may be that indiscriminant reinforcement, 
or nurturance, could influence a child’s competent behavior. 

Therefore, in an attempt to establish a causal link between a measure of 
father nurturance and the task persistence of children,* the major hypothe- 
sis of this study was children receiving ongoing reinforcement (nurturance) 
from their fathers would perform significantly longer on a persistence task 
than children not receiving ongoing treatment. In addition, the possible 
relation between selected demographic variables (as reported by fathers) 
and the task persistence of their children was investigated, and data were 
analyzed in order to determine whether boys and girls differed on this 
particular persistence task. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Twenty boys and 20 girls were selected from the University of Georgia 
Preschool Laboratories and one privately owned preschool located in the 
same urban area. The Ss, ranging in age from 48 to 74 months, were 
predominantly from middle-class families and seemed to possess normal 
intelligence. All were Caucasian. 

The fathers of the Ss were contacted by a letter explaining the project 
and requesting their cooperation. All contacted fathers agreed to cooperate. 


2. The Task 


The task chosen to measure persistence was a simple marble dropping 
task. In this task the child takes one marble at a time from one box and 
drops it through a small opening in the top of another box.5 In order for an 
apparently endless source of marbles to be supplied, 1000 marbles were 
made available to each child to drop through the opening. 


3. Procedure 


a. Experimental treatments. Children were divided into two groups: 
children over 60 months of age and children under 60 months of age. In 


* Nurturance was defined as a condition of reinforcement in which the father issued 
noncontingent positive attribute statements and physical affection to the child. The reinforce- 
ments were not termed indiscriminant, rather intermittent or continuous, depending on the 
amount of reinforcement the father issued. 

2 Stevenson (30) cites the marble drop task as quite dull, apparently endless; it requires 
minimal prior learning, has no clear criteria for adequate performance, and uses discrete 
responses. Because of these characteristics, this task lends itself to a study of task persistence. 
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turn, each child was randomly assigned to one of four treatment groups in 
order to insure that all treatment groups contained equal numbers of 
children from each age group. 

Father absent during tasks (Tı). The father accompanied the child to 
experimental room but remained outside while the child was engaged in the 
marble drop task. The child was not able to see or interact with the father 
during this time. 

Father present but neutral, during task (Т). Father was present in 
experimental room, but read a newspaper and did not interact with child 
during time child was engaged in task. 

Father intermittent reinforcement (Т). Child was accompanied to 
experimental room by father as in Treatment 2. In contrast, father stopped 
reading newspaper and reinforced his child approximately every 30 seconds 
with statements such as “I really like you”; “It’s nice to be with you”; “You 
really are a nice girl (boy)”; “I’m glad we're together”; “I imagine you had 
fun in school today”; or smiles, hugs, pats on the back—whatever physical 
reinforcement seemed natural. The father was also instructed he could vary 
the script so it was natural to him, but could make no task-related 
statements, 

Father continuous reinforcement (T). The father accompanied his 
child to the experimental room as in Treatments 2 and 3. In contrast, while 
the father was instructed to issue reinforcing statements to the child every 
30 seconds, he was to attend to the child between these designated 
reinforcements as was Natural to him. Therefore, each father in Treatment 


b. Operational measures. Each child was asked by the £ to play “Magic 
Marble” (marble drop task) for as long as he/she wanted, and could stop 
whenever he/she wished. After explaining the task to the child, the E left 


father he/she had finished, or if the child started to leave the room. A limit 
of 30 minutes was set for Participation. 
A brief questionnaire was administered to each father in order to secure 
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the following information: (a) socioeconomic status (measured by Hol- 
lingshead’s Two Factor Index of Social Position); (6) amount of time 
reported he spent at home per week; (c) amount of time father reported he 
spent with his child per week; and (d) reported actiyities father and child 
engaged in together. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Time Spent on Task 


A two-way anova of the time children spent dropping marbles revealed a 
significant difference due to the different experimental treatments (F = 
16.22, df = 1/3/3/32, p < .001). However, there were no significant 
differences due to sex or interaction between treatment of sex, A Duncan 
Multiple Range Test (Table 1) revealed children in T, (father intermittent 
reinforcement) and T, (father continuous reinforcement) spent a sig- 
nificantly greater amount of time dropping marbles than children in T, 
(father absent) or T; (father neutral). However, Т, and T, groups did not 


differ significantly. 


2. Number of Marbles Dropped 


The number of marbles children dropped in the different treatments 
revealed a significant difference between the treatments (F = 8.61, df = 
1/3/1/32, p < .001). A significant interaction between the treatments and 
sex of the Ss was also found (F = 5.56, p < .01). 

An anova of marbles dropped by boys indicated a significant treatment 
effect (F = 57.91, df = 3/16, p < .001). In addition, a Duncan Multiple 
Range Test (Table 2) indicated boys receiving father intermittent rein- 
forcement (T) dropped significantly more marbles than did boys in To Ti 
or Т;. 


TABLE 1 
TIME SPENT DROPPING MARBLES BY Boys AND GIRLS 

(in Minutes) 2 

Father Father Father _ Father 
Treatment group Mean absent neutral continuous .. intermittent 
Father absent (T,) 6.48 12 9.75" 15.05** 
Father neutral (T) 6.60 9.63* 14.93** 
Father continuous (T,) 16.23 5.30 
Father intermittent (T;) 21.53 

ж ps5. 


** p < .01. 
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TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF MARBLES DROPPED By Boys 

Father Father Father Father 
Treatment group Mean neutral absent continuous intermittent. 
Father neutral (T;) 78.8 29.0 4.24 258,4** 
Father absent (T,) 107.8 13.4 229.4% 
Father continuous (Tj) 121.2 216.1* 
Father intermittent (Ту) 337.2 b> Sa 

** p < 01. 


An anova on the number of marbles dropped by girls revealed a 
nonsignificant treatment difference. However, there was a strong direc- 
tional trend, as girls in T, dropped the smallest number of marbles, 
whereas girls in T, dropped the largest number of marbles. A Duncan 
Multiple Range Test (Table 3) revealed girls in T, dropped significantly 
more marbles than girls in T» 

A computed r between the amount of time children spent dropping 
marbles and the number of marbles dropped was .80 (p < .005) for the girls 
and .87 (p < .005) for the boys. Though the boys' value indicated they were 
slightly more efficient in dropping marbles over time, a Z' value indicated 
this difference was not significant. 

There were no significant 7 values produced between the number of 
marbles dropped or the time the children spent on the task and the fathers’ 
SES, the time the father reported he spent at home, the time the father 
reported he spent with his child, or the number of activities the father 
reported he engaged in with his child. 


3. Sex Differences 
Data were analyzed in order to determine differences between boys and 
girls in number of marbles dropped and time spent on task. Data revealed 
two significant differences; i.e., girls dropped significantly more marbles (t 


TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF MARBLES DROPPED By GIRLS 

Father Father Father Father 
Treatment group Mean absent neutral intermittent continuous 
Father absent (T,) 96.0 36.8 87.6 157.8* ` 
Father neutral (T,) 132.8 50.8 121.0 
Father intermittent (Т) 183.6 70.2 
Father continuous (T,) 253.8 


* p < .05. 
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= 2.36; p < .05) in T, while boys dropped significantly more marbles in Ty 
@ = 3.31; p < .05). There were no additional significant differences 
between boys and girls. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The major results may be briefly summarized as follows: (а) Ongoing 
reinforcement facilitated task performance for both boys and girls; and (b) 
boys and girls, in general, did not perform significantly differently on these 
particular tasks of persistence. It can be assumed that mere physical 
presence of a father did not necessarily facilitate persistence. In fact, these 
data suggest that both reinforcement and paternal attention facilitated 
children's persistence. 

While the actual reinforcement statements issued may encourage a child 
to persist, the child could also persist because of the close father contact, 
pleasant statements, and attention. The child may be aware that termina- 
tion of the task means termination of a pleasant experience with the father. 

The child may also cognitively construe statements, regardless of how 
indiscriminately administered, to be contingent upon his/her performance. 
The child may think that the father “likes him" only as long as he continues 
to drop marbles. This possible cognitive transformation by the child 
parallels a contingent type of reinforcement already evidenced to be 
efficacious (2). 

Time spent at the task accounted for 64% of the variance for girls and 
69% for boys, in number of marbles dropped. Therefore, the time a child 
spent at the task greatly influenced the number of marbles dropped. In 
contrast, McCoy and Zigler (17) found a correlation of .977 between time 
spent engaged in a task and number of marbles dropped. Parallel to 
Hartup's (10) findings, children in the present study may have been less 
efficient in marble dropping because they were distracted by the presence 
of the fathers; i.e., the father was a "liked" reinforcer who could be slightly 
distracting to the task. 

For the boys, noncontingent statements without attention were the most 
motivating. Perhaps this treatment was similar to, or even replicated, a 
situation with a father and son “working” together, with only occasional 
statements between them. The most efficacious condition for the girls was 
continuous reinforcement. Perhaps the socialization of girls to be dependent 
and affectionate (18) influences their approach to achievement behavior, 
such as task persistence, resulting in the father's total attention being more 


motivating. 
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FACILITATION SKILLS AND THE PERCEPTION OF 
CLIENTS’ WANTS* 


Eastern Kentucky University and San Diego State University 
RoBERT W. GENTHNER AND DENNIS P. SACCUZZO 


SUMMARY 


High functioning and low functioning observers as measured by the 
Carkhuff global level of facilitation scale were compared on their ability to 
perceive client wants. Observers were 16 master's level psychologists who 
had previously received 40 hours of Carkhuffian human relations training. 
After each counseling session the client and observer filled out the Therapy 
Session Reports describing what the client talked about (dialogue) and 
what the client wanted (wants). An agreement score between observer and 
clients was calculated for each observer. It was found that all observers 
were better able to identify dialogue. High facilitators were better able to 
identify wants than low facilitators (experimental task), while there was no 
difference between the groups in ability to identify dialogue (control task). 


А. INTRODUCTION 

A large body of literature equates a therapists' level of facilitation as 
measured by the Carkhuff scales (1) with therapy outcome (1, 11). To date 
there has been little empirical exploration of the process differences be- 
tween high and low functioning therapists (4). The functionalist argument 
against process studies has been that outcome data are the only important 
criteria. This perspective has limited a complete and scientific understand- 
ing of what it is that high functioning therapists do that differentiates them 
from low functioning therapists. 


There is a growing body of empirical support for the importance of client 
wants to the helping process (e. g., 3, 6, 10). Saccuzzo (8), for example, 
found that clients tended to give high evaluations to those helpers who 
accurately perceived and identified their wants and low evaluations when 
their wants were not perceived. Saccuzzo (9), furthermore, found that 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 6, 1978, and published immediately at 
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whereas a client’s report of the dialogue of his session was relatively 
unimportant to client evaluation of that session, a client's report of what he 
wanted from the session was one of the few factors significantly related to 
evaluation of the session. 

Since high functioning helpers as measured by the Carkhuff scales 
achieve better outcome than low functioning helpers (11) and are in general 
regarded more highly by their clients (1), client wants should be more 
readily recognized by high than low functioning counselors. In the present 
study high and low functioning groups are compared in their ability to 
identify client wants (experimental task) and dialogue (control task). It is 
hypothesized that, whereas there should be no difference between high and 
low functioning groups in their ability to perceive the dialogue of the 
session, high facilitative groups would be better able to perceive client 
wants. 


B. METHOD 


The “global level of facilitation” was established for 16 master’s level 
psychologist (observers), who had previously received 40 hours of Cark- 
huffian human relations training (1). Level of facilitation was established 
by having each S interact in the role of helper with a standard helpee. 
These interactions were rated by two trained raters (interrater reliability = 
-91) using Carkhuff's (1) 5 point global level of facilitation scale. At the 
lowest level of the scale (level 1) the helper communicates to the helpee less 
of the latter’s expressed feelings, shows a lack of respect for the helpee, and 
facilitates the latter's exploration of only vague generalities. At the upper 
level (level 5) the helper facilitates the helpee in exploring deeper feelings 
than the helpee is able to express himself and does so with a true sense of 
the helpee’s worth. At this level the helper also facilitates exploration of 
Specific issues. The median split method was used to form high and low 
functioning groups. Mean levels of facilitation were 4.07 and 2.27 for the 
high and low functioning groups, respectively. 

These 16 Ss observed 11 one-hour individual helping sessions by a male 


five males, All client Ss were applicants for Counseling in a universi 
counseling center. 

Following each interview the client and 16 observers completed the 
Therapy Session Report questionnaire (5), a questionnaire that has been 
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extensively utilized to study the process of counseling and psychotherapy 
and has been adequately described in the literature (6). The present study 
focused on two major variables in the questionnaire: wants and dialogue. 
The client wants section asked the client and observers what the client 
wanted from the session. There then followed a list of 14 wants (e. g., help 
in solving a specific problem), and each participant circled a number (1 = 
no; 2 = some; 3 = a lot) to indicate the extent to which this aspect of 
content was present. Similarly, the participants were asked what was 
talked about, and there followed a list of 20 items (e. g., mother, father, 
money, etc.). 

Following this procedure, observer responses were compared to client 
responses. A frequency count was made of the number of matches between 
each observer and client. The dependent variable, percent of agreement, 
was determined by dividing each total number of matches by the number 
of possible matches (i. e., 14 for wants and 20 for dialogues). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Percent of agreement scores between observers and clients were analyzed 
in a 2 (Level of Facilitators X 2 (Session Content) repeated measures 
design with repeated measures on the last two factors. The significant main 
effect for Session Content (F — 42.9, df — 1/14, p < .001) indicated the 
greater ease all observers had in identifying dialogue content. Also sig- 
nificant was the hypothesized Level of Facilitation X Session Content 
interaction (F = 8.28, df = 1/14, p < .01). Newman-Keuls analyses (12) of 
this result indicated no difference in identification of dialogue between the 
high and low facilitative groups (high X = 77.78, low X = 79.59), but a 
statistically significant (p < .01) difference between the groups in identify- 
ing client wants (high X = 53.41, low X = 46.36). 

The results of the present analysis support the hypothesis that high 
functioning groups are better able to identify patient wants than low 
functioning groups. While historically, global level of facilitation’ has been 
viewed as an index of a helper's ability to perceive accurately and respond 
to a helpee's feeling and meaning, the data from this study support à 
broader definition of high facilitating helper's skills: High facilitators seem 
to have better listening skills than low facilitators. Effective listening and 
perceiving patient communication involve much more than hearing surface 
content (7). The facilitative helper appears to go beyond the surface level, 
inferring client wants as well as understanding client feelings (2). The high 
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functioning group in the present analysis showed a superior ability to infer 
patient wants from the dialogue of the session. Although the low function- 
ing group “heard” the same content, in that they were equal to the high 
functioning group in identifying the dialogue, this group was not able to 
infer patient wants as well as the high functioning group. 
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AGGRESSION, PERFORMANCE VARIABLES, AND ANGER 
SELF-REPORT IN ICE HOCKEY PLAYERS* 


Fairfield University 
Joun F. McCARTHY AND BRYAN R. KELLY 


SUMMARY 


This study partially replicated a former one showing a relationship 
between aggression and performance among hockey players. With certain 
penalties used as a measure of aggression, two groups of male college ice 
hockey players were compared for differences in goals and assists. Those 
rated high in aggression scored significantly more goals than those low in 
aggression. The direction of differences in assists was the same but did not 
reach significance. When the same groups were compared for shots on 
goals, significant differences were found, favoring the high aggressive 
group. This finding was discussed in light of energy output and efficiency. 
Attempts to relate performance and personality measures were not success- 
ful when comparisons on a self-report measure of anger were analyzed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In order more clearly to understand the influence of aggression in sports, 
recent studies (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) have focused attention on field, rather than 
experimental, settings. All of these studies further limited their focus to ice 
hockey as the field of study while using norm violations as a measure of 
aggression. Refinements in norm violations as a measure of aggression were 
introduced in McCarthy and Kelly's (3) study by breaking down norm 
violations into two types—those that could be considered as instrumental 
aggression (namely, actions that impeded progress in the game without 
primary physical or verbal contacts); and those that could be considered as 
hostile aggression (namely, physical or verbal actions that were directed 
against another individual). Using the latter subgroup of norm violations as 
a measure of aggression, McCarthy and Kelly (3) in an archival study 
spanning eight seasons of play found that a group of high aggressive 
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players, based on penalties over their college careers, differed significantly 
from those who were low for the same Career period on the same measure, 
The difference was in the direction of more goals and assists for the high 
aggressive group. In that study, the authors cited the possible use of their 
measure of aggression as a basis for systematically exploring the influence 
of aggression upon other outcome and personality variables. 

A second study (2) used the same measure of aggression and investigated 
its relationship to time and place of activity in a high and low aggressive 
group for each of seven years. Reasoning that the measure of aggression 
could be construed as reflecting characteristic patterns of behavior, the 
authors checked and again found significant differences between a high and 
a low aggressive group in the number of penalties that each group achieved 
over time and place. 

The present study sought to replicate partially the findings of the first 

tudy (3) while extending the findings to other personality and performance 
measures. Since the records for the groups used in the previous studies (2, 


self-report measure of aggression (6). 
The following predictions were made for this study: 
1. There would be a significant difference between the high and low 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The players taking part in the investigation were university hockey 
athletes involved in varsity competition. Two groups were formed for each 
season from total Ns of 19 and 21 players in the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
seasons, respectively. High and low aggressive groups were formed with 
use of the same criteria as in McCarthy and Kelly (3). The 1974-75 team 
had an N of 5 in each group, while the 1975-76 team had an N of 4 per 
group. Control of position and ice time were taken into account as in 
previous studies (2, 3). 

2. Procedure 

Official records were examined for the 1974-75 and 1975-76 seasons to 
determine whether aggressive play, indicated by norm violations (3), 
significantly affected a player's performance during the course of a single 
season. The Anger Self-Report (6) was administered to athletes of the 
1975-76 season to evaluate differences in self-reported aggression between 
the two groups. The scale is a self-report measure of objective anger on 
aggression, representing four major scales, some of which contain sub- 
scales, as follows: (а) awareness of anger; (b) expression of anger (general 
expression, verbal expression, physical expression); (c) awareness of guilt 
(condemnation of anger); (d) mistrust or suspicion. 

Shots on goal, goals scored, assists, aggressive penalties, and norm 
violations were tabulated for each player over the two seasons. The £ test 
was used to determine whether performance differed between the high and 
low aggressive group for each season. Shots on goal and goals scored were 
used as indicators of performance. The £ test was also employed to examine 
the results of the Anger Self-Report (6). 


C. RESULTS 


The players labeled high in aggression were significantly more aggressive 
than those labelled low in aggression for both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
seasons [t (6) = 2.01, p < .03 (one tailed) and ¢ (8) = 2.36, p < .025 (one 
tailed), respectively]. 

Aggressive behavior on ice significantly affected the performance of the 
highly aggressive group in a positive direction, when compared to the low 
aggressive group in shots on goal and goals scored. One tailed ¢ tests 
indicated significant differences in shots on goal for 1974-75 [t (6) = 2.22,p 
« .03] and 1975-76 [t (8) = 3.78, p < .005] in addition to goals scored 
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during 1974-75 [t (б) = 4.48, P < .005] and 1975-76 [t (8 = 5.85, p < 
.0005]. 

While there were significant differences between the high and low 
aggressive groups for each of the two years on goals and shots on the goals, 
this was not so for assists. The direction was as predicted (means for the 
high and low aggressive groups in assists were 24.5 and 16. 75, respectively, 
for 1974-75, and 16.6 and 13.4 for 1975-76), but the differences were not 
significant: for 1974-75, t (6) = 1.78 (p > .05); for 1975-76, t (8) = .915 (p 
> .05). 

The statistical analysis examining the results of the Anger Self-Report, 
which measured the various types of anger, were not found to differ 
significantly between the high and low aggressive groups in the 1975-76 
season. 


D. DiscussioN 


The results of the present study partially replicate previous findings (3) 
that a. high Aggressive group scored more goals than a low aggressive 
group. Individuals in the present study differed from the earlier one since, 


Furthermore, a significant finding of more shots on goal by high aggres- 
sive players than low aggressive players was found. The meaning of this 


the 1974-75 season, the high aggressive group scored on 25.4% of their 
shots, while the low aggressive group scored on only 15.75% of their shots. 


-——— —— —— a 
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because of generalized levels of motor output, but also the aggressive 
player is more efficient, as well as effective. 

The failure to replicate differences in assists seems most likely a function 
of group size and possible stability of the groups, since they were based on 
a yearly, rather than career, method. 

The possible reasons for a lack of differences between the high and low 
groups on the self-report measure of anger are manifold. While first and 
foremost is the small sample size, the problem of different definitions of 
aggression has always hampered attempts to find relationships between 
measures. In the case of the present study, only one area of aggression on 
ice (namely, norm violations) was considered. Body contacts, which were 
not norm violations, were not considered, 
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SOME CORRELATES OF TRUST* 


Brigham Young University 
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SUMMARY 


Trust has been variously defined by behavioral scientists and not very 
thoroughly investigated. In this study trust was defined as an expectancy 
held by an individual that the behavior of another person or a group would 
be altruistic and personally beneficial, An attempt was made, using this 
conceptual definition, to identify some personality and behavioral corre- 
lates of trust. Seven interpersonal relations groups with approximately 10 
male and female undergraduates per group were studied with use of the 
Janis and Field self-esteem inventory, Schutz's FIRO-B scale, and the 
Rotter internal-external scale. It was discovered that a trusted person is one 
who is highly influential, has an internal locus of control, a low need to 
control others, high self-esteem, and is open to being influenced by others. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The concepts of power, control, affection, inclusion, self-esteem, and 
trust have been widely utilized to describe social relations, but their 
relationship to one another has been inadequately investigated. The present 
study was concerned with all of the above concepts with special emphasis 
upon the relationship between social power and trust. 

Behavioral scientists have had a difficult time in agreeing on what trust 
actually is. Rotter (7) defined trust as "an expectancy held by an individual 
or a group that the word or promise of another individual or group can be 
relied upon." Lindskold and Bennett (4) stated that there are two ingre- 
dients to trust: (a) a learned expectancy and (b) perceived motives. If the 
other person is perceived to have selfish intentions, trust is not likely to 
develop, but if he is viewed to be altruistic, trust may occur. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 7, 1978, and published immediately at 
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For purposes of the present study we considered there to be three 
component conditions that contribute to the existence of trust: (a) There is 
an ambiguous situation which may lead to a positive or negative personal 
outcome. (b) The trusting individual is at least partially dependent on 
another person for the determination of that outcome. (c) There is a degree 
of confidence in the altruism of the trusted person. 

In summary, trust was conceptualized as an expectancy held by an 
individual that the behavior (verbal or nonverbal) of another individual or 
group of individuals would be altruistic and personally beneficial to him- 
self. 

Power has also been defined, described, and conceptualized in numerous 
ways. French and Raven (2) proposed five different power bases which 
they identified as expert, referrent, legitimate, coercive, and reward power. 
Each of these, they proposed, would have distinct effects on social rela- 
tions. Russell (8) suggested a categorization of power that included priestly 
power, kingly power, naked power, revolutionary power, and economic 
power, Emerson (1) investigated power-dependence relations and proposed 
that power resides implicitly in the other’s dependency. The implication 
from Emerson’s theoretical assumption is that power has an impact on how 
people will relate to one another. 

With reference to interpersonal relationships, Lippitt and Polansky (5) 
described social power as the potentiality for inducing forces in other 
persons toward acting or changing in a given direction. Winter (10) 
conceived social power as the ability or capacity of a person to produce 
(consciously or unconsciously) intended effects on the behavior or emotions 
of another person. Utilizing Winter's theoretical statement concerning 
social power, we proposed that an increase in social power of “A” over “B” 
will be accompanied by a corresponding increase in trust of “A” for “B.” 
The social power one may have gives him a sense of control and prediction 
oid the other person, thus increasing trust he may have for that individ- 
ual. 

It seemed reasonable that an understanding of the relationship between 
power and trust could be enriched by also exploring the possible influence 
of such personality variables as self-esteem, internal and external locus of 
control, and some interpersonal response traits: i. e., the dimensions mea- 
sured by the Schutz FIRO-B scale (9. Although no specific hypotheses 


concerning these variables were proposed, data were collected and included 
in the analysis. 
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B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


The subjects were 59 undergraduate students enrolled in seven separate 
group dynamics classes at Brigham Young University. The groups ranged 
in size from eight to 10 members with the exception of one group which 
had six. The male to female ratio was basically three to one, again with the 
exception of one group which had eight males and one female. 

The groups were conducted in a laboratory training style, with a primary 
focus on interpersonal communication and self-learning of sensitivity to 
feelings. 


2. Procedure 


The members of each group completed a packet of questionnaires 
consisting of the Janis and Field self-esteem inventory (3), Schutz's FIRO-B 
scale (9), and Rotter's internal-external (I-E) form (6). In addition group 
members were asked to rate, on a seven point scale (ranging from low, 
through moderate, to high), their perceptions of the influence they had over 
each member in the group, how much each member of the group 
influenced them, and how much they trusted each of the other group 
members. The questionnaires were completed near the end of the semester 
after the groups had completed approximately 35 hours of interaction. This 
allowed the members of the groups ample time to establish relationships 
along the dimensions of interest in the research. 


C. RESULTS 


A regression analysis was used to compare the independent variables 
with the dependent variable of trust. Variance between groups was con- 
trolled by fixing it as a variable in the analysis model. The variance 
accounted for by groups was examined independently and found not to be 
a contaminating factor. 

The dimension of power was examined from four different points of 
view: Power I—the amount of influence the group felt over an individual;, 
Power II—the amount of influence the group felt each individual had over 
them; Power III—the amount of influence each individual felt he had over 
the group; Power IV—the amount of influence each individual felt the 
group had over him. Each of these dimensions was correlated with the 
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other independent variables (viz., I-E scores, FIRO-B scores, and self- 
esteem scores). 

Table 1 shows the intercorrelations of the independent variables. The 
correlations indicate that a person who had an internal locus of control was 
higher in self-esteem, did not express a need to control others, and was 
perceived by others as being both influenced and influential. Likewise 
individuals who were high in self-esteem evidenced a need to control and 
not be controlled. In addition, those high in self-esteem were seen by both 
themselves and others as being influential. A person who rated himself as 
being greatly influenced by the group also needed to include others in 
activities and wanted to be included in activities himself. He wanted to 
control others and needed to have affection shown to him. The strongest 
relationships were between Power I and Power II, and between Power III 
and Power IV. There were, however, no other significant relationships 
among the power variables. This effect might be attributed to the fact that 
both Powers I and II were ratings by the group, whereas Powers III and IV 
were individual ratings. 

The four power variables were all significantly related to the dependent 
variable of trust. Powers I and II were significant at the p = .01 level, and 
Powers III and IV were significant at the b — .05 level. Rotter's I-E was 
the only other variable to have a significant relationship with trust 

= .01). A person with an internal locus of control was trusted more by 
the members of the group than one with an external locus of control. 

The total package of independent variables in this regression analysis 
accounted for 49 percent of the variance in trust. Three variables ac- 
counted for all but 9 percent of this: (a) Power II, the influence a person 
had as rated by others; (b) the absence of a need to control others (as 
measured by the "expressed control" items on FIRO-B); and (c) an internal 
locus of control. 

The decrement of 9 percent of the variance, accounted for when the 
other eight variables (viz., wanted affection, Power III, expressed inclu- 
sion, self-esteem, wanted inclusion, expressed affection, wanted control, 
and Power I) were dropped from the regression model, indicates them to be 
relatively unimportant as determinants of trust. Of the three variables that 
accounted for most of the variance, Power II, the influence a person had as 
rated by others, was the strongest. This variable alone accounted for 23 
percent of the total variance. In addition, having an internal locus of 
control accounted for 11 percent, and being low on expressed control 

accounted for 6 percent. These three variables, therefore, accounted for 40 
percent of the total variance. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE DEPENDENT. AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
1. Internal-external locus (6) —.31* -.20 —.13 = 258 .61 ЕРО 009 3596 —.26 .06 
2. Self-esteem (3) 206) —.14 T 7 c STR. 20) =.016 О wee .35* .21 
3. Expresses inclusion* .44** .26 .26 .49  .44 .05  —.05 .32* .29* 
4. Wants inclusion? -18 -32 2G 46, 20908 —.11 .05 .36** 
5. Expresses control —.25 38 18 —.06 .02 .02 7 
6. Wants control* aT .28 =e tee} .07 Ё е 
7. Expresses affection* +59 161 -— —.09 .21 2028 
8. Wants affection* «1S: = —.20 18 +33" 
9. Power I (influence group felt 
over individual) Son .00 16 
10. Power П (influence group 
felt individual had) 18 .06 
11. Power Ш (influence 
individual felt over group) ‚51** 
12. Power IV (influence 


individual felt group had) 


a From FIRO-B Scale (9). 
* p < .05. 
** p < 101. 
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When the results of the regression analysis are combined with the 
intercorrelations that produced them, the following sketch can be drawn of 
the trusted person in a group setting: He is highly influential, has an 
internal locus of control, and does not have a need to control others, 
Additionally, he has high self-esteem and is open to influence from the 
group. This latter relationship, however, is somewhat equivocal as a result 
of some confounding correlations mentioned earlier. 


D. Discussion 


These results are consistent with our original assumptions about the 
conditions contributing to the development of trust. The T-group situation 
was, for the individuals involved, an ambiguous one that could have either 
positive or negative personal outcomes. The outcome experienced de- 
pended to some degree on the behavior of other group members. And it is 
evident from the results that trust was invested in others who were 
believed to have altruistic motives. 

This belief apparently resulted from the trusted person having an 
internal locus of control and therefore being somewhat less subject to 
external and situational forces. Also, since the trusted person could be 
characterized as having a low need to control others, even though he or she 
was highly influential, the motive behind the influence could be trusted not 
to be for personal advantage, and therefore might be seen as altruistic. 
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REFLECTION-IMPULSIVITY AND LEVEL OF MATURITY* 


University of Arizona 
K. PAULSEN 


SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that scores on the Matching Familiar Figures Test 
(MFF) are related to level of maturity. To test this hypothesis, 76 latency- 
aged boys in residential treatment were administered the MFF and a gross 
motor coordination test and were assessed for soft signs of neurological 
damage. Also included were age, IQ, and reading scores, along with 
ratings of behavior problems, activity, and impulsivity levels. A factor 
analysis yielded a factor (Factor II) consisting of MFF errors, age, soft 
signs of neurological damage, and gross motor coordination. Another factor 
(Factor IV) consisted of MFF errors and MFF latency. Factor IV provides 
support for the reflection-impulsivity construct, while Factor П may sug- 
gest that scores on the MFF are partially a function of physiological 
maturity and that errors contribute more than latency to the determination 
of reflection/impulsivity. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Block, Block, and Harrington (1) have criticized the construct validity of 
the Matching Familiar Figures Test [MFF (5)]. The MFF, through a 
combination of number of errors and latency of first response, is purported 
to identify children who are reflective (long latency, low errors) or impul- 
sive (short latency, high errors). Block et al. (1) pointed out that response 
errors seemed to weigh more than latency in the determination of 
reflection/impulsivity and that, since errors could occur for a number of 
reasons, correlates of response time unrelated to reflection/impulsivity may 
be affecting the selection of children labelled reflective or impulsive. They 
suggested such correlates as IQ or anxiety. 

Kagan (4) has stated that with increasing age, errors decrease and 
latency increases. This would seem to imply that scores on the MFF reflect 
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level of maturity. Block et al. reported that accurate children, whether 
slow or fast, tended to be more systematic in using a strategy than 
inaccurate children and that, while latency could be modified by providing 
structuring models or explicit instructions, modification of inaccuracy 
required explicit instruction in effective search strategies. Whitehurst and 
Vasta (11, p. 188) suggested that children acquire the skills of knowing 
what stimuli to examine and how to conduct the examination as they 
mature. Katz (6) reported that children labelled reflective produced more 
developmentally mature responses on another test. Thus, there is reason to 
believe that errors on the MFF may be a function of maturation. 

The present study was part of a larger study in which the MFF was 
included with a number of measures of developmental maturity and 
impulsivity. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects were 76 latency-aged boys from a residential treatment 
center. Average age was 10.6 years (range, 99 to 153 months), and average 
IQ was 90 (range, 76 to 118). None of the boys exhibited gross abnor- 
malities, either physical or psychological. All were from lower socioeco- 
nomic groups. The majority were black, but many were of mixed parent- 
age (black, white, and/or Puerto Rican). 


2. Measures 


The measures taken of all children were the Matching Familiar Figures 
Test (5), the gross motor subtests from the McCarthy Scales of Children's 
Ability (7), an examination for soft signs of neurological damage (8), the 
Werry-Weiss-Peters Activity Scale (10), and a five-point impulsivity rating 
scale.! Also included in the study were age, ГО, reading score (3), and 
ratings of immaturity, personality disorder, and conduct disorder (9), The 
raters were blind to the hypotheses of this study. 


C. RESULTS 


A factor analysis of the data was performed. Two objective criteria, the 
Kaiser-Guttman and Scree Test (2), indicated that five factors could be 
extracted. These five factors were extracted and rotated to the biquartimin 


! Copies of the impulsivity rating scale are available from 
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criterion. The five factors summarized 55% of the common variance as 
follows: Factor I (Behavior Disorder) had significant loadings from im- 
maturity (.88), personality disorders (.60), and conduct disorder (.57). 
Factor II (Physiological Maturity) had significant loadings from soft signs 
(.68), age (—.62), MFF errors (.58), and gross motor coordination (—.55), 
Factor ПІ (/Q) had significant loadings from JỌ (.94) and reading level 
(.48). Factor IV (MFF) had significant loadings from MFF latency (.74) 
and MFF errors (—.58). Factor V (Impulsivity) had significant loadings 
from the impulsivity rating (.76), the activity scale (.74), and conduct 
disorder (.49). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results indicated that MFF errors may be a function of physiological 
developmental or maturational level (Factor II above) and, in this study, 
were related to age, gross motor coordination, and soft signs of neurological 
damage. Such soft signs may indicate developmental lag. However, as 
Factor IV suggests, errors were also negatively related to latency, giving 
support to the construct of reflection/impulsivity as measured by the MFF. 
The inconsistent findings cited by Block et al. (1) as to the construct 
validity of the MFF may be due to the partial correlation of errors with 
physiological developmental level. The fact that neither of the MFF scores 
was related to motoric impulsivity may indicate that cognitive impulsivity 
is distinct from motoric impulsivity or that MFF error scores are too 
dependent on physiological maturity to validly measure impulsivity. 
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THE UNITARY CONSTRUCT VARIOUSLY NAMED 
OVERINCLUSION AND COGNITIVE STYLE*! 


Dawson College, Canada 
RONALD A. LATORRE 


SUMMARY 


To assess the relationships among field dependence, overinclusion, and 
retardedness, 87 individuals were administered Epstein’s Overinclusion 
Test, the Embedded Figures Test, and two tests of retardedness—the 
O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test and a word association test. Ss included 
both males and females: 21 noninstitutionalized controls solicited via 
newspaper advertisements, 23 recently admitted and 21 long-term non- 
paranoid schizophrenics, and 22 recently admitted individuals with affec- 
tive disorders. Results supported the direct relationship between overinclu- 
sion and field dependence. Sex differences appeared on these same two 
tests. Contradictory to the third hypothesis, the two tests of retardedness 
were directly related to both overinclusion and field dependence. These two 
latter concepts may therefore be manifestations of a single more com- 


prehensive construct. 


[4 
A. INTRODUCTION 


Two separate concepts have emerged in the field of psychology which 
may be related. These are cognitive style and overinclusion. Cognitive style 
refers to the ability with which one can separate a field into discrete units. 
The Embedded Figures Test, a specific test of cognitive style, requires the 
individual to select a simple figure from a complex geometrical back- 
ground. Those who easily detect the embedment are considered to be field 
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independent, while others are considered field dependent. A long research 
history has shown males to be more field independent than females (4, 9, 
10). 

Epstein’s Overinclusion Test requires individuals to choose from a larger 
word list those things which are absolutely necessary to make some other 
thing complete. On the basis of a small sample he originally reported no sex 
differences (2). Subsequent to this report, no one has apparently investi- 
gated the possibility of sex differences in overinclusion. Researchers often 
report results obtained from groups which differ considerably in sex 
composition. 

Given the similarity of tasks, picking essentials from a complicated list or 
background, it is possible that the two separate concepts are merely 
different aspects of a single construct. And, if so, it is possible that 
Epstein’s failure to find sex differences was the result of chance error. 

In addition, some researchers (7) have proposed that, among pathological 
groups, there is an inverse relationship between overinclusion and retard- 
edness. If so, and if field dependence is related to overinclusion, then 
there should be an inverse relationship between measures of retardedness 
and both overinclusion and field dependence. 


B. METHOD 


Eighty-seven individuals were administered the following tests: Embed- 
ded Figures Test, Epstein's Overinclusion Test, the O'Connor Finger 
Dexterity Test (to assess manual speed), and a word association test (to 
assess cognitive speed as reflected by response latency). 

The participants were 21 noninstitutionalized controls (10 males 11 
females, 22 recently admitted individuals with affective disorders (10 
males, 12 females), 23 recently admitted nonparanoid schizophrenics (12 
males, 11 females), and 21 long-term nonparanoid schizophrenics (11 
males, 10 females) who had volunteered to take part in another larger 
study (3). Diagnoses were determined from a structured interview, case 
material, and staff interviews all of which were applied to a logical tree 
analysis, the Research Diagnostic Criteria (8). 


C. RESULTS 


A 4 (diagnostic group) X 2 (sex) analysis of variance was performed for 
each of the tests and for the variables age and education. Group differences 
were significant for all except educational level. These are expected 
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findings discussed in more detail elsewhere (3). They are not directly 
related to the purpose of this paper. 

Significant sex differences occurred for overinclusion, cognitive style, 
and age. The sex effect for both cognitive style (embedded figures) and 
overinclusion [F (1, 79) = 27.1, p < .0001, and F (1, 79) = 13.2, p < .001, 
respectively] supports the hypothesis that sex differences exist for both of 
these concepts. Males were more field independent (X = 88. 5) and less 
overinclusive (X = 33.2) than females (X = 128.5 and 54.9, respectively). 
The sex difference for age occurred because females were older than males. 
To assay the possible confounding effects of significant sex differences in 
age on our key variables, Pearson product-moment correlations were 
performed between age and field dependence and between age and overin- 
clusion for each group by sex cell. These correlations failed to meet the 
criterion of homogeneity, and we may therefore assume that the sex 
differences in cognitive style and overinclusion were not artificially pro- 
duced. by sex differences in age. 

The primary hypothesis was investigated with use of a Pearson 
product-moment correlation between the scores for overinclusion and em- 
bedded figures. The magnitude of this correlation was r = ‚62 which is 
significant beyond the .001 level of probability. 

Correlations between word association latency and both embedded 
figures (r — .41) and overinclusion (r — .39) were significant at the .001 
level. This was also true for the correlations between the O'Connor and 
both the embedded figures (r = .53) and overinclusion (r = .39). In addi- 
tion, the two tests of retardedness (word association response latency and 
the O'Connor) intercorrelated (r = .27, p < .02). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The significance of the correlation between overinclusion and field 
dependence indicates that they may be different characteristics of a single 
more comprehensive construct. However, the magnitude of the correlation 
prevents us from asserting that the two are, in fact, the same thing. 

In contrast to Epstein's original finding, there was a sex difference for 
overinclusiveness. This is especially important for subsequent research on 
overinclusiveness and other types of thought disorder. No longer should 
researchers examine groups in which the two sexes are represented dispro- 


portionately. 
The third hypothesis was not supported. In direct contradiction, both 
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measures of retardedness were directly correlated with both overinclusive- 
ness and field dependence. There are not two distinct groups—those who 
are overinclusive and those who are retarded. Rather, the chances are that 
if you are one of these you are also the other. 

Several problems do plague this current research effort. First, the ages of 
some of the subgroups were discrepant with those of the other subgroups. 
However, while such a discrepancy may have some effect on the group or 
sex results, it is unlikely that an age discrepancy would have produced an 
overall correlation that is either overly high or low. The second problem is 
that all of our psychiatric patients were medicated. It is unknown how this 
may have affected their responses to the various tests. 

It should be pointed out that the groups tested in previous research— 
groups determined by psychiatric diagnoses—may not be similar to the 
groups tested in the current study which employed an objective, logical tree 
method of group determination. While some of our group findings may be 
attributed to this difference, it is unlikely that this different criterion for 
diagnostic group inclusion would have produced spuriously high correla- 
tion coefficients. 

We are now charged with the task of attempting to define the single 
construct represented by both overinclusiveness and field dependence. 
Attention and distraction are obvious possibilities. The more easily one is 
distracted (by an unimportant field, unnecessary alternatives, or interrupt- 
ing thoughts) the more poorly one will do on both the Embedded Figures 
Test and on the test of overinclusiveness. Distraction would also account 
for longer manual and cognitive reaction times. F urthermore, it is not 
difficult to posit that females are more easily distracted than are males. 
Males have long been described (1, 6) as task oriented (variously called an 
instrumental orientation and agency). Or perhaps need achievement plays a 
role here. Males are more motivated to achieve when competitively stimu- 
lated (5). The tests presented in this study may have been perceived as 
competitive. In essence, males may have purposely tried to do better to 
meet or surpass an unknown standard against which they thought they 
would be compared. 

The Embedded Figures Test and Epstein's Overinclusion Test are two 
historically influential tests which have stimulated a great deal of research 
in what to date have been considered two separate, nonoverlapping areas. 
This research study has demonstrated their similarity. 
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T TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION AND SOCIAL 
:- зй PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDES?! 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


3. 
) CHARLES PATRICK HANLEY AND JAMES L. SPATES 
SUMMARY 
‹ Students who practiced Transcendental Meditation (TM) from four uni- 


versity and college campuses were individually matched on seven variables 
with students from the general population of the same campuses (V = 23 
matches). Results of a questionnaire designed to tap six social psychological 
attitudes indicated significant differences between these groups on five 

~ attitudes, with meditating students indicating more positive attitudes. In 
addition, matched meditating students (V = 6 matches) were compared on 
the variables of exposure to the TM philosophy and length of time meditat- 

* ing. Results on the exposure dimension found no significant difference 
between those with high or low exposure on the measured attitudes. 
Results on the length dimension found long term meditators with sig- 
nificantly more positive attitudes than short term meditators. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since 1970, an extensive body of research has appeared concerning the 

* technique known as Transcendental Meditation (TM). While most of this 
research has been focused on psychophysiological variables and has indi- 
cated a positive correlation between the practice of TM and reduced levels 

of psychophysiological stress and anxiety (1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12), more 
recently evidence has begun to appear which purportedly correlates the 


5 * Received in the Editorial Office on April 12, 1978, and published immediately at 
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Wachtler. They also thank Jack Dash Harris, Shepard J. Kantor, and Stephen R, Marks for 
their comments. Requests for reprints should be sent to the second author at the address 
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practice of TM with positive social psychological attitude changes (4, 6, 8, 
10). 


odologically. To take a specific example, Seeman, Nidich, and Banta (8) 


utilized students from the University of Cincinnati. Two groups were 


practice; the other an experimental group of eight men and seven women 
who had also heard the introductory lecture but had decided to begin the 


were aware the study had to do with the effects of TM. Results indicated 
that for “6 of the 12 POI variables there were differences between experi- 
mental and control subjects in the direction of [increased] self- 


the sample was drawn from a single university population, thus limiting 
generalizability of the findings; (b) the sample examined only people who 


odological problems. F urthermore, none has controlled in any manner for 
an important variable that exists in the TM case—namely, the effect of the 
philosophy of TM on attitude change. Before beginning and during the first 


himself of (a) a continuing series of "advanced lectures," (b) live-in *resi- 
dence courses” during which he not only meditates more frequently but 
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also hears up to three advanced lectures daily, or (c) a 33-lecture TM 
ES. philosophy course entitled “The Science of Creative Intelligence.” While 
teachers of TM claim that it is the technique that causes the social psycho- 
logical attitude changes reported above, it is possible that exposure to a 
particular philosophical orientation may account, at least in part, for some 
of these attitude differences. In other words, until this variable and the 
other methodological problems mentioned are more rigorously controlled, 
interpretation of findings concerning the effects of the TM program on 
attitude change must be conservative. The major purpose of the present 
study, consequently, was to attempt to reproduce some of the findings of 
previous TM attitude research in the context of a more rigorous research 


design. 
B. METHOD 
1. Design 
ы First, it was decided to compare three different types of higher educa- 


tional environment: a state-supported college (State College of New York 

at Geneseo), a private liberal arts university (University of Rochester), and 

two private liberal arts colleges in different states (Ithaca College, New 
York; Hampshire College, Massachusetts). Second, two groups of Ss were 
compared: students from the general college population (“general students”) 

and students known to be regularly practicing the TM technique 
(*meditators"). Respondents selected from these groups were asked to par- 
ticipate in a cross-campus survey of student attitudes. In the case of 
meditating Ss, respondents only became aware that the survey was related 

X to TM when filling out the last questions (so placed to ensure that all 
attitude questions would have been previously answered). Lastly, major 
intervening variables were controlled by use of precision control of individ- 
ual respondents—that is, meditator and general student Ss were matched 

on a case-by-case basis on seven intervening variables (see below). All 
respondents were given survey instruments that contained measures of six 

social psychological attitudes previously examined in TM research and the 


intervening variables. 


2. Sample 


For purposes of subsequent matching, approximately 100 general student 
Ss and 10-15 meditator Ss were gathered from each school. General stu- 
dent 5s were approached in as random a fashion as was feasible: about 25 
(4 
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percent of the sample was contacted at the college library, about 25 percent 
at the student union, and about 50 percent at dormitories about the 
cainpus. Meditating Ss were contacted as follows: at all schools a list of 


3. Survey Instrument 


measure each attitude from Berger's Acceptance of Self and Others Scale 
(9, pp. 432-436): reliability, .89; validity, .83. Responses were recorded on 
a Likert-type scale ranging from 1 = “not at all true of myself” to 
5 = “true of myself.” Questions were randomly assigned to the survey to 
control for response set. 

The second Part of the questionnaire tapped the intervening variables: 
school attended; sex; class in school; home geographical region (North, 
South, East, West); parents’ religion; educational level of father (high 
school or less, college or more); educational level of mother (high school or 
less, college or more). For meditating Ss, questions were provided on length 
of practice (less than one year, more than one year) and exposure to 
Philosophy. In the latter case, three Separate questions were developed: 


course. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 
From the total sample 23 matches were found controlling for the seven 


@ = 4.075; p < -0005), more positive self-images (¢ = 3.206; p < .005), 
higher levels of tolerance € = 1.939; р < .05), greater sociability 
@ = 1.866; p < .05), and less Pronounced feelings of social inadequacy 


se 


н 
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b (t = 3.167; p < .01) than did general student counterparts. Only in the 
к area of social withdrawal (t = .486; p > .10) was no significant difference 
| found between the two groups. 

These results are in basic congruence with previous findings regarding 
social psychological attitudes and the TM program (4, 6, 8, 10). Moreover, 
9, because they were obtained with a more rigorous design than previous 
studies, it can be said with more assurance that results (2) were probably 
little influenced by bias in the general student sample; (b) were probably 
little influenced by general student or meditator foreknowledge of research 
purposes; (c) are most likely not attributable to the seven intervening 
variables controlled; and (d) may be representative of students enrolled in 

| institutions of higher education in the United States. 
| Such findings, of course, raise the question of what it is about the TM 
program that could be responsible for the perceived attitude differences. 
( While unable to provide complete evidence on this question, this research 
did compare meditating Ss on amount of exposure to the TM philosophy 


y à 
and length of time meditating. 

d rd More specifically, from the total sample of meditating Ss, six precision 

L controlled matches were found (i.e., meditators matched on the seven 


intervening variables previously described and exposure to philosophy or 

length of practice as necessary). For purposes of comparison, meditators' 

exposure to the TM philosophy was divided into two categories: high 

exposure—Ss who indicated any one or more of the following characteris- 

tics: attendance at 10 or more advanced lectures, attendance at six or more 

residence courses, or enrollment in *The Science of Creative Intelligence" 

course; and low exposure—Ss who indicated attendance at fewer than 10 

advanced lectures, attendance at fewer than six residence courses, and 

* nonenrollment in “The Science of Creative Intelligence" course. Similarly, 

meditators’ length of practice was divided into two categories: short term 

meditators—Ss indicating under one year of practice; and long term 
meditators—Ss indicating one year or more of practice. 

Results of the exposure to the TM philosophy scores indicate that, for all 

six social psychological attitudes measured, more positive attitudes were 

* not significantly associated with exposure to philosophy. Specifically, 

meditators who were classified as high on exposure to philosophy indicated 

no significant differences (all ps > .10) from meditators who were classified 

as low on this variable on the dimensions of social withdrawal (! = .11), 

negative conception of human nature (¢ = .91), positive self-image 

(t = .40), level of tolerance (t = —2.21), sociability (£ = .40), and social 
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length of practice of the TM technique increased. More specifically, long 
term meditators indicated less social withdrawal (t = 3.48; p < .01), a 
more positive conception of human nature @ = 2.50; p< :05), а more 
positive self-image (t = 2.91; p< -025), a higher level of tolerance 
@ = 2.34; p < -05), greater sociability (t = 3.73; p < .01), and less pro- 
nounced feelings of social inadequacy (t = 2.96; p < .025) than did short 
term meditators. These findings are consistent with previous TM attitude 
research (4, 6, 8, 10) and Suggest that the longer one practices the TM 
technique, the more positive one's social Psychological attitudes are likely 
to be. 


follows: first, with use of a more rigorous research design than previous 
studies, there was reaffirmation of the findings that those who practiced the 
TM technique had more positive social psychological attitudes than those 


utmost efforts, complete random selection of Ss was impossible. Second, 
the final matched sample, Particularly on the "length" and "exposure" 
dimensions, was not as large as could be desired, Third, our findings 


problem of a preselected nonmeditator group, the same cannot be said for 
the meditators themselves. Possibly, there exists a specia] subset of the 


college population that has a unique predisposition to changing the social 
Psychological attitudes examined here once the TM technique has been 


3, 
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begun. Overcoming these limitations are obvious “next steps” for future 
researchers. 


12. 
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HOW CREDIBLE ARE PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCHERS 
TO COLLEGE STUDENTS?*! 


Brigham Young University 
KENNETH L. HIGBEE 


SUMMARY 


Two studies investigated the effect of exposure to psychology on male 
and female college students' perceptions of the truthfulness of psychologists 
as researchers. Study I (V = 72) compared the perceptions of freshmen in 
general psychology courses at the beginning and the end of the semester. 
Study П (М = 70) compared the perceptions of upperclassmen who had 
had no psychology courses with upperclassmen who had had at least five 
psychology courses. Both studies found that students with training in 
psychology perceived psychologists to be significantly less truthful than 
students with no training in psychology. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The question of interest in this study arises from the use of deception in 
psychological research (cf., 4, 6, 8). Most psychology research uses college 
students enrolled in introductory psychology as subjects (e.g., 3, 5), and 
much concern has been expressed over the sophistication of this popula- 
tion. Do psychology students really believe that a psychologist tells them 
the truth when they participate as subjects in a study? To what extent do 
they believe the statement that “Psychologists always lie"? What effect does 
training in psychology have on these issues? Are we training students to be 
more trusting or less trusting of psychologists? 

Several studies have investigated the relationship between training in 
psychology and suspiciousness of psychologists. Rubin and Moore (7) found 
that the number of psychology courses a student took was positively related 
to the student's suspicions in a deception experiment, but the number of 
experiments participated in was not related to suspiciousness. Cook, Bean, 
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Calder, Frey, Krovetz, and Reisman (1) found that students with a longer 
history of participation in experiments tended to be more suspicious of the E 
truthfulness of experiments. Sullivan and Deiker (8) found that number of 


“ 


had no previous Psychology courses, Twenty-four students (12 males and s 


truthful.“ = 
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2. Results 


The students’ responses to the above question were analyzed with a 
two-way analysis of variance: Sex (male, female) X Time (pre, post). There 
was no significant difference between the sexes, nor a Sex X Time interac- 
tion. However, there was a significant effect for Time [F (1, 70) = 24.77, 

Hv p < .001]. Students rated psychologists as being less truthful at the end of 


the semester (X = 3.93) than at the beginning of the semester (X — 4.93). 


C. STUDY 2 
1. Method 


Thirty-five upperclassmen (juniors and seniors) who had had at least five 
psychology courses (Group I) and 35 upperclassmen who had had no 
previous psychology courses (Group II) completed the same questionnaire 
used in Study 1. Students in Group I were members of upper-level psy- 
chology courses, and students in Group II were members of a general 
psychology course who completed the questionnaires during the first week 
, of the semester. Each group contained 22 males and 13 females. 


2. Results 


Responses of the upperclassmen to the above question on truthfulness 
were analyzed with a two-way analysis of variance—Sex (male, female) X 
Group (I, II). There was no significant difference between the sexes, nor a 
Sex X Group interaction. However, there was a significant effect for Group 
[F (1, 66) = 14.64, p < .001). Students with at least five courses (Group I) 
rated psychologists as being less truthful (X — 3.80) than did students in 
Group II (X = 4.89). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Both studies found that students with training in psychology rated psy- 
chologists as less truthful than did students without training. It should be 
noted, however, that even though the rated truthfulness of psychologists 
was significantly lower for students with training in psychology, it was not 

UN really negative in absolute terms—the ratings decreased from slightly 
favorable to just barely below the neutral point of 4.0. In addition, it 
should be kept in mind that the present study, as well as others in the 
related research literature, involved American college students; researchers 
may be more credible in other societies and to research participants other 
than college students. 

P d 
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This finding that students with training in Psychology rated Psychologists 
as about half-way between “completely untruthful” and “completely truth- 
ful” is consistent with the findings of Epstein, Suedfeld, and Silverstein (2), 
who reported that psychology students’ expectations of being deceived in 
an experiment were about half-way between “expect” and “do not expect.” 
However, those researchers did not indicate at what point during the 


The present study does not determine the exact cause of the changes in 
the students. The decrease in perceived truthfulness of Psychologists is 
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subjects to believe them, perhaps they should get the subjects at the 
beginning of the semester. Thus, it might be appropriate for articles report- 
ing research that involves the deception of subjects drawn from general 
psychology classes to indicate the time of the semester that the study was 


carried out. 


7. 


8. 
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COGNITIVE TEMPO IN EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
аф RETARDED CHILDREN*! 


Northern Illinois University 


Ry ANTHONY RoTATORI, DOUGLAS CULLINAN, MICHAEL Н. EPSTEIN, AND 
JOHN Lrovp 


SUMMARY 


X The present study investigated the relationship of time and errors on the 
Matching Familiar Figures test to the mental age of 40 Caucasian male, 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) children. The children, who ranged in 
age from six to 18 years, had intelligence test scores of less than 80, were 
exhibiting problems in adaptive behavior, and were all receiving special 
education services. An ANOVA revealed that with increasing mental age, 
a elapsed time to first response increased and errors decreased, thus indicat- 
ing a mental age developmental decrease in impulsivity. For all subjects, 

* ^ time was inversely related to errors. The data suggest that the development 
of cognitive tempo in EMR children parallels that of nonhandicapped 


children. 


BRA 


The reflection-impulsivity dimension set forth by Kagan, Rosman, Day, 

Albert, and Phillips (1) describes one set of individual differences among 

~ children. In problem-solving situations which involve response uncertainty, 
„ы 50те children characteristically respond rapidly but make many errors 
and, hence, are identified as “impulsive.” On the other hand, children who 

are slower to respond and make fewer errors are referred to as “reflective.” 
Messer (2) summarized developmental research regarding the reflection- 
impulsivity issue with normals. The review indicated that children typi- 

cally become more reflective with age; for example, older children tend to 

2 take more time and err less on the Matching Familiar Figures (MFF) test. 
* Such a pattern has not been systematically investigated with educable 
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mentally retarded children, however, even though it is apparent that 
investigation of developmental changes in reflection-impulsivity of retarded 
learners could produce findings relevant to their education. Thus, the 
purposes of this research were (a) to determine whether a relationship 
between MFF time and errors exists with educable mentally retarded 
childrén, (b) to ascertain the relationships of MFF time and MFF errors to 
the mental age of this population, and (c) to compare obtained relationships 
to those exhibited by normal children on the basis of prior research. 

Subjects were 40 educable mentally retarded boys (age 6 to 18 years) who 
were receiving public school special education services. The students were 
divided into four groups based on mental age: Group I, X = 60.6 months; 
Group II, X = 83.8 months; Group III, X = 111.9 months; Group IV, 

"X = 140.5 months. The four groups did not differ significantly on JQ, but 

were significantly different with respect to MA IF (3, 36) = 16.33, 
P < .001] and CA [F (3, 36) = 46.15, p < .001] Two female graduate 
students individually administered the MFF to all children. The ex- 
perimenters recorded "time" (i.e., mean of response times for all trials) and 
"errors" (i.e., total number of errors for all trials). 

An analysis of variance on time revealed an overall significant difference 
among groups [F (3, 36) = 4.22, p < .01]. Follow-up Newman-Keuls tests 
indicated that the following pairs of means were significantly different at 
the .05 level: Group I vs. Group III, Group I vs. Group IV, Group II vs. 
Group IV. An analysis of variance on errors indicated an overall significant 
difference among groups [F (3, 36) = 15.59, p < .001] Follow-up 
Newman-Keuls tests revealed that the following pairs of means were 
significantly different at the .05 level: Group I vs. Group III, Group I vs. 
Group IV, Group II vs. Group IV. For the entire collection of 40 subjects, 
time was inversely related to errors = m 51, р <.. 01). 

Although there are no generally available standardization data for the 
МЕЕ, Messer has reviewed previously published MFF time and error data. 
Among the consistent trends reported were that MFF time and MFF errors 
are inversely related, and that as chronological age increases, time in- 
creases and errors decrease. The present findings were compatible with 
these trends in that an inverse relationship of time to errors was found, and 
across groups of increasing mental age, time increased and errors de- 
creased. Thus, the present results suggest that the development of Cognitive 
tempo in educable mentally retarded children parallels that of nonretarded 
children. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF UGLINESS IN THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED* 


Yeshiva University and Psychological Counselling and 
Testing Services, New York 


MANNY STERNLICHT 


SUMMARY 


Thirty male and female retarded adults were asked to draw a picture of a 
person and then to draw a picture of an ugly person, in order to determine 
whether broader facial features are a measure of ugliness (as found by 
McCullers and Staat). Additionally, measures of broadness of facial outline 
and body outline of the drawings were taken. Although there were no sig- 
nificant differences, there was a trend to exaggerate the drawing of the ugly 
person, and the rationale for this was discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A recent study by McCullers and Staat (4) reported that when both black 
and white college students were asked to draw good-looking and ugly faces, 
the ugly faces were characterized by broader features. Thus, a common 
cultural stereotype, shared by both black and white individuals, may be that 
broad features are judged as less attractive. 

This present study was designed to determine whether or not the cultural 
stereotype is also valid with reference to retarded persons, and to secure 
more ififormation about the phenomenological views that mentally retarded 
adults maintain. 


B. METHODOLOGY 


The Ss of this study consisted of 15 male and 15 female institutionalized 
moderately mentally retarded adults, ranging in age from 21 to 49 years 
(X СА = 33.2). Each 5 was seen individually, and each was asked to draw а 
picture of a person. Upon completion of this task (and its removal from 
view), each S was requested to draw a picture of an ugly person. In both 
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was drawn), 
The drawings of four female and three male Ss were not counted in the 
results, because these Ss either did not Cooperate or produced drawings that 


in no way resembled figures. The final N, therefore, was 11 females and 12 
males. 


features, the two drawings of each S Were compared against each other, 
and the presence of broader facial features in the "ugly" drawing was noted. 


broader body. 


Chi square tests on the tota] group data (y? = 3.37, df — 4), on the male 
group (y? = .33, df = 2), and on the female group (x? = .29, df = 


Sponses was the shape of the face (64% of females, 54% of males). Perhaps 
this is the easiest characteristic for a retarded individua] to exaggerate to 


TABLE | 
MEASUREMENTS oF THE "Ugry" Drawing 
] Р Broader facial Broader facial Broader body 
Subjects N features (%) outline (%) Outline (%) 
Females 11 32 64 36 
Males 12 50 54 14 
Total 23 41 59 24 


a O :-:-: 
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ugliness did not appear to be a valid measure, since 50% of male Ss did not 
draw a body, when asked to do so, as compared with 18% of females. 

To sum up, although there was a tendency for retarded Ss to characterize 
ugly people by broader physical characteristics, this did not reach statistical 
significance. One explanation for this could be due to the limited size of the 
sample. Another explanation might be the reluctance on the part of some Ss 
to draw an ugly figure. The examiner noticed that the instructions to draw 
an ugly person had to be repeated to some Ss a few times. Some of the group 
responded with what could be characterized as nervous or embarrassed 
laughter. McCullers and Staat similarly reported a reluctance on the part of 
their Ss. This reluctance might be greater in the retarded, since the drawing 
of an ugly person might be a reminder of his own unattractiveness. Addi- 
tionally, the tendency of female Ss not to exaggerate facial features might be 
a reflection of the greater pressure placed on females for beauty. 

Finally, the lack of significant differences might be a reflection of the 
retarded individual’s shift from preoperational thinking to concrete- 
operational thought. In a study dealing with normal children’s perception of 
physical attractiveness, Staffieri (5) found that a preference for the 
mesomorphic body type became evident as early as six years of age, although 
this difference did not become statistically significant until the age of eight. 
Cavior and Lombardi (1) found that interrater reliability on measures of 
physical attractiveness crystallizes at about seven or eight years. Similarly, 
Cross and Cross (2) found no age difference in ratings of physical attractive- 
ness assigned by 17-year-olds and adults. Cavior and Lombardi have sug- 
gested that this shift occurring at age seven or eight may be a reflection of the 
child's shift from preoperational to concrete-operational thinking, and they 
cite Flavell (3) in explaining the liaisons between logical grouping structures 
and interpersonal interactions. For example, the reciprocal interaction 
characteristics of concrete operations, but not present in preoperational 
thought, allow the child to use this thinking style not only in cognitive 
spheres, but in interpersonal interactions as well. Furthermore, the M 
tary school child is exposed to older children, who have already develope 


criteria for judging physical attractiveness. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL EFFECTS IN SOCIAL FACILITATION AND 
IN BEING A MODEL*! 


Hunter College of the City University of New York 
ALEXANDER NEWMAN, RENIE DICKSTEIN, AND MICHELE GARGAN 


SUMMARY 


The present study explored audience effects as a function of (a) age of 
performer and (b) role as model or performer. Five-, eight-, and 11-year-old 
children (V = 72 boys and girls) performed seven acquisition trials of the 
WISC Object Assembly item #3 (FACE) and seven trials of Object Assem- 
bly #4 (AUTO) alone or in the presence of a peer who was a confederate of 
the E. In the audience conditions, the performer was told in the model 
condition that the observer would learn by watching him perform, or in the 
neutral audience condition that the observer was simply waiting for the E to 
return. Compared to the alone condition, the neutral audience produced a 
negative audience effect in 11-year-olds but not in the five- and eight-year- 
olds. For all ages, the model group was consistently superior to the alone and 
neutral audience conditions. Implications for social-learning theories of de- 
velopment are discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A fundamental element in the socialization process is the effect of peer 
presence upon learning and performance. However, research examining the 
effect of passive spectators or coactors on individual behavior (i.e., social 
facilitation) has produced equivocal results. Zajonc (24) summarized decades 
of highly inconsistent research in this area and deduced the generalization 
that while the performance of previously well-learned responses is facilitated 
by the presence of others, the acquisition of new responses is hindered by the 
presence of others. He demonstrated the consistency of previous research with 
this generalization, relating it to drive theory by positing that the mere 
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presence of an audience is, а source of socially induced drive, and, using 
college students as Ss, he obtained experimental support for this position 
(26). Martens (15) demonstrated that the acquisition of new responses is 
hindered by the presence of others, He found that undergraduates learning a 
new response in the presence of a passive audience made more mistakes, had 
less within-Ss consistency, and needed more trials to learn the response than 
did Ss who learned alone. Hunt and Hillery (13) found that college students' 
learning in the presence of others is hindered when the dominant response is 
incorrect and is helped when the dominant response is correct. Thus, the 
validation of Zajonc's theory has brought consistency to the research on the 
effect of an audience upon both the performance and learning of a single 
individual. 

Subsequently, Cottrell (6, 7) and Henchy and Glass (12) proposed that the 
presence of others is not the source of this socially induced drive unless those 
present are perceived by the individual as evaluative and able to influence 
his outcomes. This extension of the original Zajonc formulation is supported 
by the research, also with college students as Ss, of Cohen and Davis (5), 
Cottrell, Wack, Sekerak, and Rittle (8), and Paulus and Murdoch (19). In 
addition, Cohen and Davis found that the perception of an audience as 
neutral produced the facilitation of a well-learned response as predicted by 
Zajonc's “mere presence" theory and that emphasis on the evaluative role of 
the audience increased the effect. Subsequent research has examined various 
factors influencing social facilitation effects (e.g., 3, 4, 10, 14, 16). However, 
most of the studies contained in current social facilitation literature have 
employed either very young children or college students as Ss. This fact, 
coupled with the results of several studies that failed to ind negative audi- 
ence effects with young children (e.g., 4, 21), provokes consideration of the 
relationship between audience effects and age. However, social facilitation 
research includes no study that has explored social facilitation as a function 
of age. 

Although the prediction that social facilitation is a function of age cannot 
be based on experimental evidence, it can be based on several developmental 
theories. For example, according to Sullivan (22) the juvenile era is charac- 
terized by the beginnings of social accommodation which develops, in the 
preadolescent era, into a strong need for interpersonal interaction. This 
theory suggests that peer influence increases in strength from childhood 
through the juvenile era and reaches its peak in preadolescence. Piaget (20) 
describes the child's progress from the egocentric stage of early childhood to 
the stage of cooperation of later childhood. According to Piaget, the child 


> 
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develops in awareness of other persons, and by the time he is 11 or 12 years 
old he has reached the stage of genuine cooperation in which he is capable of 
communicating information, following rules, and taking into account an 
external point of view. Therefore, theoretically, peer presence has a small 
effect on young children because of their egocentricism and has a larger 
effect once the child has decentered in preadolescence. Finally, incorporat- 
ing elements from both Sullivan’s and Piaget’s theories, Harvey, Hunt, and 
Schroeder (11) show that cognitive and social development converge in mid- 
dle childhood causing social-emotional aspects of self-concept to interact 
with conceptual (cognitive) systems. Thus, both motivational and cognitive 
(attentional) mechanisms suggest increase in social facilitation effects from 
childhood to preadolescence. 

The determination of social facilitation effects as a function of age is 
particularly important because social learning theories of social and moral 
development (e.g., 1, 2) are primarily based on social facilitation and obser- 
vational learning literature. Thus, a child’s behavior is presumed to be 
influenced by his imitation of models and by the facilitative effects of others. 
While observational learning theories focus on the observer, social facilita- 
tion research predicts that the model’s performance will be facilitated by the 
presence of an audience when the response is a well-learned, dominant 
response, but the learning of new responses will be retarded by the presence 
of an audience. However, Zajonc and Markus (25) have suggested that a 
model’s behavior may be influenced by the observer's presence in a way that 
is unique from standard audience effects. Specifically, they argue that an 
older sibling's JQ scores are facilitated by his modeling for or teaching 
younger siblings. Similarly Newman and Dickstein (18) demonstrated that 
merely an instructional manipulation of the S’s role was sufficient to sig- 
nificantly affect performance on an ГО test. They found that while the 
presence of a neutral audience produced the expected negative effect on 
performance of a complex task, the presence of the same audience produced 
a positive effect when the S was told he was modeling performance to be 
imitated. Thus they demonstrated a unique case of social facilitation, one in 
which being a model facilitated performance in the early stages of learning. 

To sum, Zajonc’s integration of apparently inconsistent findings along a 
learning-performance distinction requires further delineation to include both 
developmental variables and the specific role of the performer relative to the 
observer. It is predicted that across trials the presence of an audience will 
retard performance early in learning and facilitate performance later in 
learning, that this effect will increase across ages from childhood to 
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preadolescence, and that the effects will be dependent on the S’s role such 
that when the S believes he is a model, his performance will be facilitated 
even early in learning. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 24 five-year-old, 24 eight-year-old, and 24 11-year-old middle 
class children from a private school in Maryland. Each age group contained 
12 males and 12 females. 


5 2. Materials and Procedure 


The experimental tasks were Object Assembly #3 (FACE) and #4 
(AUTO) arranged on a low table in the positions prescribed in the WISC 
manual. The E monitored Ss’ performances through a one-way mirror and 
timed the solution of each trial with a stop watch. Ss used a bell to signal to 
the E that they had completed the item. 

The female E was first introduced by the teacher who told the class that 
they would all have a chance to play a game with the E. During the week 
preceding the experiment, the E spent approximately two hours in the class 
working and playing with the children so that they could become familiar 
with her. Then the E brought the individual child to the experimental room 
which contained the table and object assembly test items. To the right of the 
object assembly test item was a small bell. Instructions were given verbatim 
as specified in the WISC manual. The S was instructed to put the puzzle 
together as quickly as he could after the E said, “Go,” and was told to ring 
the bell on the table when he had completed the trial. The E waited outside 
during the trial. 

For each age group, Ss were assigned randomly to one of the following 
treatment conditions: (a) Model, (b) Social Facilitation, and (c) Control or 
alone. Equal numbers of males and females were maintained in each group. 

As an S in the Model group entered the room, he was introduced to 
another child of the same sex and age who was a confederate (C) of the E. 
The S was told that the observer would learn by watching him perform and 
that he should not talk while he demonstrated the task. 

In the Social Facilitation group, the S was introduced to the C who was 
allegedly waiting for the E to get him a different game to play. The E told 
the S and C not to talk during the game. While the C waited, he passively 
watched the S performing the task. In all other respects, the procedure was 
identical with that of the Model condition. 
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In the Control condition, the S was informed of the tasks to be completed, 
and he performed the tasks alone throughout all trials. 

After instructing the S to begin, the E left the room and, through a 
one-way mirror, monitored the time it took for the $ to complete the object 
assembly. The E then came back into the room and set up the task again. 
After telling the 5 to begin and to ring the bell upon completion, she left the 
room. This procedure for Object Assembly #3 was repeated seven times. 
Then, using the same procedure, the E presented Object Assembly #4 for 
seven trials. 


C. RESULTS 


Response accuracy and latency were used to compute a standard score for 
each trial according to the scoring procedure outlined in the WISC manual. 
The standard scores ranged from 0 to 9 points. A 3(Groups) X 3(Age) X 
2(Sex) x 7(Trials) x 2(Object Assembly Item) analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the object assembly scores. A significant-groups effect was found 
[F(2, 54) = 135.38, p < .001]. Mean object assembly scores for Model, So- 
cial Facilitation, and Control groups were 8.14, 6.93, and 7.16, respectively. 
Duncan Multiple Range test revealed that the Model groups' performance 
was significantly superior to that of the Social Facilitation and Control 
groups (p < .001). The Social Facilitation group did not differ significantly 
from the Control group. 

Significant age differences were also obtained [F(1, 54) — 18.80, 
p < .001]. Mean scores for five-, eight-, and 11-year-olds were 7.18, 7.38, 
and 7.67, respectively. Sex differences were not significant (F < 1). Perfor- 
mance increased significantly over trials [F(6, 324) = 360.09, p < .001]. Fi- 
nally, average scores for Object Assembly #3 did not differ from scores on 
Object Assembly #4 [F(1, 54) = 2.62]. 

The interaction between Groups and Age proved significant [F(6, 
54) = 6.97, р < .001] An F test of simple effects revealed significant 
Groups effects for five-year-olds [F(2, 54) = 4.01, p < .025]; for eight-year- 
olds [F(2, 54) = 3.37, p « .05]; and for 11-year-olds [F(2, 54) = 4.37, 
р < .025]. Duncan Multiple Range tests indicated that for each age the 
Model groups’ scores were significantly superior to those of Social Facilita- 
tion and Control groups (ф < .05). However, for the 11-year-olds, the Con- 
trol condition resulted in significantly superior scores than the Social Facili- 
tation condition (p < .05), 

The Groups x Trials interaction was significant [F(12, 324) — 7.20, 
p < .001]. F test of simple effects indicated that the Social Facilitation group 
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learned at significantly slower rate than both the Model group [F(6, 
324) = 5.51, p < .001] and the Control group [F(6, 324) = 6.67, р < .001]. 
The Age х Trials interaction was reliable [F(12, 324) = 2.87, р < .005]. F 
test of simple effects revealed that the rate of learning was faster in 11-year- 
olds than in eight- or five-year-olds. The Groups x Age x Trials interaction 
was significant [F(24, 324) = 2.48, p < -001]. F test of simple interaction 
effects revealed the locus of this difference to be due to the faster learning of 
the alone (Control) condition as compared to the Social Facilitation condition 
only for the 11-year-old age group. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the present study demonstrate as predicted that a negative 
audience effect on the performance of a complex task is present for preado- 
lescents (11-year-olds) and that social facilitation effects are dependent on 
the social role of the audience relative to the performer. Scores on a perfor- 
mance /Q test were facilitated consistently across trials for all age groups by 
the ascribed role of model, thus showing that the attribution of the role of 
model facilitates performance in both early and later learning. 

This reciprocal effect of the observer on the model may reflect a unitary 
interpersonal process, and variables similar to those operative in observa- 
tional learning (cf. 1) may modulate the facilitative effects of being a model. 
The motivational mechanism possibly operative is that the role of model is in 
itself reinforcing (e.g., 9, 17) because of existing reinforcement contingencies 
in the environment, because of expected reinforcement contingencies, be- 
cause of the creation of a sense of control over the environment and the 
consequent satisfaction of an effectance motive (23), or because of the social 
reward value of imitation. According to this view, the competence of the 
imitator will modulate facilitation of the model's performance. Conversely, 
the role of model may facilitate learning because the model role implicitly 
ascribes competence to the individual. 

Cognitive mechanisms that may play a critical role in the improvement of 
the model’s performance include attentional, retentional, and motor- 
reproduction processes. For example, competing responses may be elicited in 
a social facilitation situation by the presence of both the task and the ob- 
server (i.e., the task elicits performance while the observer elicits interac- 
tion). As a result of this response conflict, the S overtly performs the task but 
is distracted by the presence of the observer. When the social role is recon- 
structed with the S as model, the conflict is reduced because the S is able to 
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interact with the observer by performing the task, thus eliminating a nega- 
tive audience effect. 

A second cognitive mechanism involves retention. Among the variables 
governing retention processes are rehearsal operations which effectively 
stabilize and strengthen acquired responses. It is possible that the role of 
model evokes increased symbolic rehearsal which facilitates subsequent per- 
formance. Symbolic coding operations also govern retention processes and 
are even more efficacious than rehearsal processes in facilitating long-term 
retention responses. Thus, as the $ models behavior, he may be inclined to 
code, classify, and reorganize elements into familiar and easily remembered 
schemes. These coding devices may take various forms, such as representing 
stimulus elements in vivid imagery or grouping constituent patterns of be- 
havior into larger, integrated units. Decrements in retention often result 
primarily from interference or from unlearning arising from either previ- 
ously acquired contents or succeeding inputs. These interference processes 
are most influenced by the rate, temporal distribution, and serial organiza- 
tion of stimulus inputs. The performance of uninterrupted sequences creates 
substantial interference effects which not only impair retention but also may 
result in the development of erroneous responses. The role of model may 
cause the 5 to either reduce his rate or regulate the temporal distribution 
(presumably for the sake of the observer) and reorganize the serial organiza- 
tion of stimulus inputs which will result in improvement in subsequent 
performance. 

Motor reproduction processes involve the utilization of symbolic represen- 
tations of modeled patterns in the form of imaginary and verbal contents 
which guide overt performances. In instances where the modeled response 
patterns cannot be imitated by the observer because of physical or mental 
limitations, the effect on the model’s performance may be highly similar to 
that of a social facilitation situation. 

This theory suggests avenues of research approaches to test the proposi- 
tion that Bandura's (1) four process paradigm of observational learning 
specifies variables operative in modulating bidirectional effects on both the 
observer and the model. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF SUICIDAL TENDENCY AMONG 
IRANIAN AND TURKISH STUDENTS*! 


Department of Psychology, Pahlavi University, Iran 
SuROOSH IRFANI 


SUMMARY 


Personality correlates of Ss indicating suicidal intent have been found to be 
different from those of normals in a direction indicative of possible 
psychopathology. To test the cross-cultural relevance of this hypothesis, three 
samples of male and female students were administered Eysenck's extraver- 
sion, neuroticism, and psychoticism inventory: 209 Iranian and 128 Turkish 
university students and 101 Iranian high school students. Ss were classifiedinto 
“suicidal” and “normal” groupsin each sample by means of a self-rating scale of 
suicideintent. Comparison of scores showed thatirrespectiveof nationality and 
age, suicidals scored higher on neuroticism and psychoticism but lower on 
extraversion than their normal counterparts. Results suggest that personality 
correlates of suicidal tendency are rather similar despite differences in age and 
cultural background. 


In his study on the personality correlates of suicidal behavior among 
American college students, Colson (1) reports that regardless of the severity of 
suicide intent, students indicating suicidal tendencies differ from “normal” 
studentsin the direction of greater neuroticism, introversion, and sensitization. 

To find out whether the tendency toward psychopathology as measured by 
personality inventories for “suicidal” students persists across cultural bound- 
aries, Eysenck's (2) extraversion (E), neuroticism (N), and psychoticism (P) 
inventory was administered to three groups of male and female students in Iran 
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and Turkey: 209 Iranian university students (average age 22 years); 128 
Turkish university students (average age 23 years); and 101 Iranian high school 
students (average age 17 years). While the Turks were given the inventory in 
English, its Persian version was used for the Iranians (3). 

In view of Colson’s finding regarding lack of personality differences between 
different severity levels of suicidal behavior, the test item “Have you ever 
seriously thought about killing yourself?” was added to the inventory as the 
criterion for differentiating between suicidal and normal students. Those 
responding “Yes” to this test item were classified suicidal, those responding 
“No” as normal, Although this classification based ona single test item would 
seem rather crude, uniformity in results obtained across national boundaries 
and age levels seemed to bear out the relevance of the above criterion for the 
given purpose. 

About 9-11% ofS sin each sample rated themselves suicidal. Comparisons of 
mean scores on extraversion, neuroticism, and psychoticism scales of the 
inventory between pairs of suicidal and normal groups were made for each of 
our samples. Iranian university suicidals scored higher on psychoticism 
(p < .01) and neuroticism (p < .01) but lower on extraversion (p < .05) than 
theirnormal counterparts. Turkish suicidals likewise scored higher on psychot- 
icism(P < .01)and neuroticism(p — .01) than theirnormal counterparts; their 
extraversion score, though somewhat lower, was not significantly different 
from that of normals. That the above personality differences between suicidals 
and normals persist across age seems to be indicated in that Iranian high school 
suicidals, like their university compatriots, scored higher on psychoticism 
(P < .01) and neuroticism (p < .01) but lower on extraversion (p < .05) than 
their normal counterparts. There were no sex differences among any of the 
suicidal groups, both male and female suicidals scoring in the direction of 
higher psychoticism, neuroticism, and introversion than their respective nor- 
mal counterparts. 

These results are of interest not only because they represent cross-cultural 
replication of Colson's findings, but also because they seem to support cross- 
cultural efficacy of Eysenck's inventory as a tool for the measurement of 


possible psychopathology among student groups of diverse cultures, both at 
high school and university levels. 
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PERCEIVED PHYSICAL ATTRACTIVENESS IN MARRIED 
PARTNERS OF LONG AND SHORT DURATION*! 


Department of Psychology, East Tennessee State University 


RoGER C. BAILEY AND JAMES P. PRICE 


SUMMARY 

A self-rating scale of physical attractiveness (SRPA) was administered to 
10 couples of long marriage duration and 10 couples of short marriage 
duration. The SRPA provided Ss with the opportunity to make physical 
attractiveness attributions to self, spouse, ideal spouse, and the expected 
rating of self by the spouse. Perceived attractiveness similarity was nonsig- 
nificant across all groups, while the spouse-ideal spouse congruency was 
highly significant across all groups. While husbands did not evidence a 
need for self-concept support, wives in both long and short marriage 
durations appeared to be concerned that the husband agree with their own 
self-view of physical attractiveness. Accuracy in estimating the spouse’s 
physical attractiveness characterized short marriage groups, but not long 
marriage groups. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent research (4, 6) has shown that a physical attractiveness stereotype 
exists in American society which is shared by both sexes and maintains that 
what is attractive is good. In interpersonal relationships, one would prob- 
ably assume then that an attractive role partner must be a desirable role 
partner. Since physical attractiveness is the most obvious and accessible 
information about a potential role partner, some have predicted that it is 
most important in the initial stages of a relationship, but decreases in 
importance as the relationship becomes more established. Levinger and 
Snoek (8) and Richardson (11) have speculated that physical attractiveness 
is a surface trait that is of considerable importance in early relationships 
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but should give way to more relevant characteristics (i.e., attitude similar- 
ity in more enduring relationships. However, Kleck, Richardson, and 
Ronald (7) have found that the importance of physical attractiveness con- 
tinues to have an impact in children's friendship choices following two 
weeks of interaction, and Murstein has found that physical attractiveness 
remains an important factor in long term dating partners (9) and married 
partners (10). Other investigators (5, 12, 13) have been concerned with the 
extent to which perceived or objectively measured attractiveness similarity 
relates to interpersonal attraction. 

The present investigation attempted to assess further the phenomenology 
of physical attractiveness in American married partners. Married couples ' 
were asked to rate the physical attractiveness of self, spouse, and ideal 
spouse and predict how the spouse would rate their attractiveness. These 
within-person perceptions were correlated to determine the degree of rela- 
tionship between one’s self-view and one’s view of the spouse (perceived 
similarity or dissimilarity), the degree of relationship between one’s self- 
view and the expected view of one’s self by one’s spouse (self-concept 
Support or nonsupport), and the correspondence between one's view of the 
spouse and one's view of an ideal spouse (other-ideal other congruency). 
These three within-person perceptual perspectives have been employed to 
examine intelligence attributions in real life dyads in a number of previous 
studies (1, 2, 3). Following the ratings of physical attractiveness, married 
couples were photographed, and their photographs were rated on the 
dimension of physical attractiveness by a group of judges. Accuracy of 
self/spouse perceptions were then assessed by comparing an individual's | 
ratings with the group’s judgments. In order to explore further the devel- 1 
opmental role of physical attractiveness, these within-person perceptual | 


Perspectives of physical attractiveness (1.е., perceived similarity, self- 
concept support, and other-ideal other congruency) and the accuracy of 


self/spouse estimates of physical attractiveness were studied in husbands 
and wives of long and short marriages. 


B. МЕтнор 

l. Subjects 
Twenty married psychology students received additional course credit 
for reporting to the testing site with their spouses. Each married couple 


indicated the duration of their marriage, and the husbands and wives were 
divided into long-term and short-term marriage groups, as follows: Long ) 
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Husbands (N = 10), Short Husbands (N = 10), Long Wives (N = 10), and 
Short Wives (V = 10). This classification resulted in nonsignificant differ- 
ences in the length of marriage (in days) between the two long marriage 
groups (Long Husbands X = 2077.20; Long Wives X = 2134.20) and the 
two short marriage groups (Short Husbands X = 412.70, Short Wives 
"X = 407.50). It should be noted that the marriage duration classification 
used with this college-aged sample (long duration groups approximately 5 
years, 3 months; short duration groups approximately 1 year, 2 months) is 
probably not representative of long and short . duration groups in the 
broader married population. Long marriage Ss GE = 28.25) tended to be 
older in years (F = 12.38, p < .003) than the short marriage Ss 
(X = 22.65), but the differences between the husbands and wives in each 
length of marriage classification were nonsignificant. 


2. Procedure 


Individual members of the marriage dyad were tested concurrently in 
separate rooms. Ss first completed an information sheet which provided 
information on age and length of marriage and then were administered the 
Self-Rating Scale of Physical Attractiveness (SRPA) which was a modified 
version of the Self-Rating Scale of Intelligence used in previous studies (1, 
2, 3). The SRPA allowed each S to estimate his or her physical attractive- 
ness (Self subscale), the physical attractiveness of the spouse (Spouse sub- 
scale), the physical attractiveness of an ideal spouse (Ideal Spouse sub- 
scale), and the physical attractiveness attributed to them by the spouse 
(Spouse’s Estimate subscale). Each rating subscale had five designated but 
uncaptioned categories. Below each rating subscale was a similarly sec- 
tioned scale captioned from the extreme left with the phrase “Far Below 
Average,” running through “Below Average,” “Average,” “Above Aver- 
age” with the phrase “Far Above Average” anchoring the extreme right end 
of the scale. Each 10-inch rating subscale was graduated in .1 inch units 
from zero to 100. The “Average” category consisted of 50 raw score units, 
while the two categories “Far Below Average” and “Far Above Average” 
consisted of 10 raw score units at the extremes of the rating scale. Ss were 
asked to indicate their rating of physical attractiveness by drawing а 
vertical line through the uncaptioned scales. The following discrepancy 
scores were derived by obtaining the magnitude of the absolute difference 
between various subscale raw scores: Self-Spouse, Self-Spouse’s Estimate, 
and Spouse-Ideal Spouse. 

Immediately following the administration of the SRPA, the married 
couples were photographed. Two married dyads were excluded from the 
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original group of 22 couples because they chose not to participate in the 
photographing phase of the study. Slides of the married couples’ photo- 
graphs (3" by 4”) were randomly presented to 20 students in an advanced 
psychology class. The Ss were first allowed to view each slide for 15 
seconds and were given an additional 15 seconds to make their rating. 
Ratings were made on 100 point subscales, similar to those used in the 
SRPA; a group mean rating (Group Estimate) was later calculated for each 
member of the married dyad. Each S’s Self-Rating was then compared 
with the Group Estimate of Self to determine the individual’s capacity to 
accurately assess his own level of physical attractiveness. Likewise, each 
S’s Spouse-rating was compared with the Group Estimate of Spouse to 
determine the individual’s capacity to accurately assess his spouse’s level of 
physical attractiveness, 


C. RESULTS 


The raw scores and discrepancy scores of the SRPA were analyzed by a 2 
(Sex of Spouse: Husbands vs. Wives) х 2 (Length of Marriage: Long vs. 
Short) analysis of variance. No significant main effects were found on any 
of the SRPA subscale ratings, indicating a remarkable degree of agreement 
on the ratings for both husbands and wives of long and short marriages. 
There was a tendency for wives (X= 2.55) to have a smaller mean 
discrepancy score on the Spouse-Ideal Spouse discrepancy than the hus- 
bands (X = 8.60), but this difference failed just short of statistical sig- 
nificance (р < .07). 

Correlations between the Self-rating on attractiveness and Spouse-rating 
on attractiveness (perceived similarity) for the four groups were statistically 
nonsignificant. It is interesting to note, however, that both husbands (75%) 
and wives (84%) rated their spouse's level of attractiveness as higher than 
their own level of attractiveness. Self-concept support (Self-rating vs. 
Spouse’s Estimate-rating) was found to be a significant perceptual perspec- 
tive in the Long Wives group (r = +.81, p < .002) and the Short Wives 
group (r = +.59, p < .03), but not the two husband groups. The differ- 
ence between the two wives groups’ correlations was nonsignificant 
@ = 1.85). The correlations between the Spouse-rating vs. the Ideal 
Spouse-rating (Spouse-Ideal Spouse congruency) were highly significant for 
all four groups: Long Husbands, » = +.88 (P < .001); Short Husbands, 
r= +.72 ф < .01); Long Wives, r = +.64 (P « .02); and Short Wives, 
r = +.98(ф < .001). The difference between the correlation coefficients for 
Long Wives and Short Wives was significant @ = 4.07, p < .001). 
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Another concern of this study was to determine the relative accuracy of 
married Ss of long and short marriage duration to estimate physical attrac- 
tiveness of self and spouse. Only one group (Short Wives) appeared to 
estimate accurately (r = +.56, p < .05) their own physical attractiveness 
as measured by the Self vs. Group Estimate of Self correlation. Surpris- 
ingly, only the two short marriage groups [Short Husbands (r = +.66, 
p < .01); Short Wives (r = +.48, 2 < .08)] appeared capable of estimating 
the spouse's level of physical attractiveness with some accuracy (Spouse- 
rating vs. Group Estimate of Spouse). Nonsignificant correlations on the 
Spouse-rating vs. Group Estimate of Spouse mean ratings were found for 
the Long Husbands (r = 4.38) and Long Wives (r — .08). Correlated £ 
tests were computed between Ss' Self- and Spouse-ratings vs. Group Esti- 
mates of Self and Spouse, and no differences were found. While large mean 
differences between Ss’ ratings and Group Estimates were the rule (e.g., 
Long Wives: Spouse-rating X = 72.00 and Group Estimate of Spouse 
"X = 49.20), moderately high variability on these measures and few degrees 
of freedom (df — 9) for correlated measures resulted in nonsignificant dif- 


ferences. 


D. DISCUSSION 


This study was undertaken to determine the relative influence of the 
interpersonal perspectives of perceived similarity, self-concept support, and 
other-ideal other congruency in American married Ss' perceptions of physi- 
cal attractiveness. Moreover, it was the concern of the study to determine 
whether these within-person perspectives varied across individuals of long 
and short marriage acquaintance and to determine the extent to which Ss’ 
self/spouse perceptions of physical attractiveness were in agreement. with 
social reality. The results suggest that perceived attractiveness similarity 
between self and spouse was relatively unimportant as far as the mainte- 
nance of a marriage relationship was concerned. Husbands and wives 
apparently did not feel that their marriage partner need match themselves 
in physical attractiveness. However, while there is no evidence of trait 
similarity, there is likewise no evidence for trait complementarity, since all 
Self vs. Spouse correlations were not significantly difference from zero. 
These findings are in agreement with others (5, 12, 13) that have found that 
perceived attractiveness similarity is not necessary for interpersonal attrac- 
tion. However, most of these studies have dealt with contrived dating 
situations between strangers rather than partners in well established rela- 
tionships. It would be of interest to determine whether perceived similarity 
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is a more important factor in early phases of naturally occurring dating 
relationships. 

The most striking sex difference on the within-person perspectives was 
observed on the self-concept support measure. It was found that the wives 
appeared to be concerned that the husband agree with their own self-view of 
physical attractiveness. In another study (1) investigating the same three 
within-person perspectives in intelligence attributions, it was found that 
husbands revealed a need for self-concept support for their intelligence while 
wives did not. Therefore, it appears that husbands are more concerned about 
the spouse supporting their view of their intelligence, whereas wives are more 
concerned with the husband supporting their view of their physical attractive- 
ness. It may be that in marital interpersonal interaction husbands seek to 
demonstrate their intelligence, and wives their physical attractiveness. More- 
over, at least as far as physical attractiveness goes, wives’ need for self-concept 
support for their attractiveness did not diminish as length of marriage in- 
creased, but rather tended to become more important. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that as one gets older, physical attractiveness does diminish and more 
assurance is needed. 

The Spouse vs. Ideal Spouse correlation is thought to reflect the extent to 
which an individual is satisfied with the spouse’s physical attractiveness. As 
might be expected the correlations between these two ratings were high across 
all four groups. One might have also anticipated that the correspondence 
between Spouse and Ideal Spouse ratings would be at their highest recently 
following a marriage commitment decision. This did appear to be the case for 
wives where the correlation for the Short Wives marriage group was nearly 
perfect (r = .98) but dropped to a .64 correlation in the Long Wives group. 

Apparently, then, wives become more dissatisfied with the husbands’ physical 
attractiveness as length of marriage increases. This was also supported by the 
discrepancy score data where the Spouse-Ideal Spouse discrepancy score 
decreased from 5.60 to 1.50in the Long Wives, Short Wives groups, respec- 
tively. Husbands, on the other hand, reported similar degrees of correspon- 
dence in Spouse-Ideal Spouse ratings in both the Long (r = +.88) and Short 
(r = +.72) groups. In all cases, however, the magnitude of these correlations 
attests to the importance of these perceptual perspectives in the selection ofa 
marriage partner and the maintenance of the marriage relationship. Although 
one might question the classification of the 20 married couples into long and 
short groups—thus, producing a small z in each group (n = 10)—the mag- 
nitude of these within-person correlations would suggest that such a division 
was indeed justified and informative. 
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A final objective of this study was to determine the degree to which husbands 
and wives can accurately evaluate their own as well as their spouse's physical 
attractiveness. A comparison of the Self-ratings vs. Group Estimate of Self 
mean ratings showed that only the Short Wives group evidenced Self-estimate 
accuracy. While the basis for this significant correlation is unclear, it may be 
that females early in the marriage relationship are more preoccupied with their ` 
self-image and therefore attempt to elicit more informational cues about their © 
attractiveness from others. Spouse-rating accuracy was characteristic of only 
individualsin the short marriage duration groups. Perhaps individuals’ percep- 
tions of their partners’ attractiveness are anchored in social reality early, but as 
time passes and the partner gets older the spouse perception includes a memory 
trace of youthful attractiveness that would not be available to “objective 
raters.” Therefore, in partners of long marriage duration, attractiveness may 
come to mean something that is more than just skin deep. 
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SUMMARY 


Cognitive complexity scores were obtained from 70 male and female 
undergraduate students who were asked to rate political figures on a series 
of bipolar scales and to rank order these figures in terms of (2) amount of 
information and (b) valence. Previous research has found that information 
and valence are significant determinants of complexity. The present study 
extended the major hypotheses advanced to explain these findings (fre- 
quency of interaction and Pollyana hypotheses) and devised within S and 
across Ss tests of the hypotheses. Results revealed both (a) support for the 
standard hypotheses (high information candidates and high interest Ss were 
more complex than low information candidates or low interest 5s, and low 
valence candidates were perceived more complexly than medium or high 
valence candidates) and (b) significant interactions pointing to needed revi- 
sions of both hypotheses. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The structure of a political candidate's image is of interest to scholars of 
both political communication and cognitive structure. Two determinants 
that have received substantial examination during the past 15 years are 
amount of information about or frequency of interaction with stimulus 
objects (1, 20) and valence of stimulus object (4, 10, 16, 17). While the 
relationship between each determinant and cognitive complexity has re- 
ceived consistent support throughout the past 10 years, the results of both 
sets of studies are generally considered incompatible. An examination of 
both the methodologies and the theoretical foundations of these studies may 
allow us to move toward a reconciliation. 

Kelly's Personal Construct Theory (5) provides the basis for much of the 
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current research into cognitive complexity. Kelly postulates that individ- 
uals attempt to predict and control their environments through a set of 
dichotomous constructs. Kelly's organization corollary, which suggests that 
constructs are hierarchically organized, serves as the foundation for a 
consideration of cognitive complexity. A personal construct system is com- 
plex to the extent that it contains a relatively large number of constructs 
and is hierarchically integrated through superordinate constructs. 

Although this perspective suggests that cognitive complexity is composed 
of both differentiation and integration, the majority of research on infor- 
mation and valence as determinants of complexity has focused on differ- 
entiation, Studies concerning valence have measured complexity via a 
modification of Kelly's (5) Role Construct Repertory Test (RCRT) devel- 
oped by Tripodi and Bieri (19). The research on frequency of interaction 
has measured differentiation in a different fashion. Several studies (1, 20) 
have measured differentiation by counting the number of "unique" con- 
structs elicited by the RCRT. Supnick [cited by Crockett (1)] measured 
differentiation with the Eight Role Category Questionnaire—a task in 
which Ss are asked to describe in writing a variety of individuals. The 
descriptions are then scored for the number of unique constructs. 

The measures derived from the eight role questionnaire and from the 
grid method have been found to be unrelated (4, 13, 14). Thus, the 
supposed contradiction in findings generated by the two sets of studies may 
be partially explained by methodological inconsistencies rather than sub- 
stantive theoretical divergence. The present study removed the meth- 
odological problem by using the same measurement technique to examine 
both determinants of complexity. 

The relationship between information and cognitive complexity is sug- 
gested by Maxwell McCombs (12, p. 179) when he discusses cognitive 
changes during political campaigns: “Mass communication during a politi- 
cal campaign is more likely to further differentiate existing cognitions 
rather than effect basic change or reorganization.” Since political cam- 
paigns are times of increased communication flow regarding political can- 
didates, one can infer that increased information about candidates should 
lead to increased differentiation of their images. This position is consistent 
with Crockett’s (1) which suggests that increased frequency of interaction 
within a particular domain should lead to an increase in cognitive differ- 
entiation within that domain. 

The frequency of interaction hypothesis is based on several assumptions. 
First, cognitive systems are assumed to develop from a state of globality 
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and diffuseness to a state of differentiation and hierarchic integration. 
Second, this movement is assumed to be functional: an increase in com- 
plexity would assist an individual to better understand and predict complex 
events surrounding him. Thus, an individual highly involved in a particu- 
lar domain has a stake in increasing the predictive efficiency of his system. 
Such an increase in efficiency would be reflected in a more differentiated 
and hierarchically integrated system. = 

Two testable hypotheses arise from these assumptions. First, one would 
predict differences in complexity across Ss based on the amount of interac- 
tion within the domain. Those with greater frequency of interaction within 
the political domain will be more complex than Ss with less frequency of 
interaction. Second, within an S's set of political figures, politicians about 
whom the S has more information will be perceived more complexly than 
politicians about whom the S had less information. The interaction be- 
tween S information level and candidate information level also requires 
examination. The present study tested both hypotheses and the interaction 
question. 

Researchers investigating the relationship between stimulus valence and 
cognitive complexity have consistently found that disliked stimulus objects 
are more highly differentiated than liked stimulus objects. Three com- 
plementary hypotheses have been advanced to explain this phenomenon: 
the vigilance hypothesis, the justification hypothesis, and the Pollyana 
hypothesis. Research investigating these hypotheses has provided some 
support for each of them. 

The vigilance hypothesis, first suggested by Miller and Bieri (15), states 
that the threat posed by negatively valenced stimulus objects results in a 
vigilant stance on the part of the observer—a more differentiated image 
which would allow him to cope better with the anticipated threat. Research 
has provided some direct support for this hypothesis (10). The explanation 
loses some credibility, however, when the stimulus objects in question are 
random shapes (2) or literary works (9) which can hardly be said to pose a 
substantial threat. 

Both the justification hypothesis (2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 18) and the Pollyana 
hypothesis (11, 16) are based on the notion that there is a cultural or a 
universal norm to be positive in the evaluation of others. This can be 
viewed as a more specific statement of the general position that individuals 
have particular response tendencies or sets. The justification hypothesis 
further suggests that when one is negative in evaluating someone, there isa 
need to justify or explain one's position. This set for justification would 
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result in a more complex description of the object of justification. The 
Pollyana hypothesis claims a universal tendency toward the use of positive 
terms. Thus, a positively regarded stimulus object will be seen in a 
stereotypically positive way while a negatively regarded object will receive 
a mixture of positive and negative ratings. This mixture causes a higher 
complexity score for negative figures, since complexity is measured in terms 
of thé S’s willingness to use all points on the rating scale. In essence, this 
hypothesis suggests that the negative relationship between valence and 
cognitive complexity is a function of a positive response set. Further, one 
could argue that cognitive differentiation is a function of the degree of 
positiveness of rating of the stimulus object. 

Again, two testable hypotheses arise from this position. First, within 
each S's set of political figures, as the positiveness of rating of candidates 
decreases, cognitive complexity increases. This is the standard within S 
hypothesis that has been supported by past research. Second, one could 
determine the overall degree of positiveness of each S and determine 
whether across Ss, as positiveness decreases cognitive complexity increases. 
The interaction between S valence level (across Ss) and candidate valence 
level (within Ss) also requires examination. The present study tested both 
hypotheses and the research question stated. 

The final question of interest is the multiple relationship between infor- 
mation, valence, and cognitive complexity. Miller (14) attempted to exam- 
ine this question through a laboratory experiment in which he manipulated 
the amount of information about, and the valence of confederates involved 
in a discussion with Ss. Following the discussion, Ss wrote several descrip- 
tions of the confederates which were scored for complexity. Miller did not 
find the predicted relationships between cognitive complexity and informa- 
tion or valence. The manipulation of the independent variables, however, 
can be called into question. It can be argued that varying the amount of 
information available in one 20-minute interaction is not an adequate test 
of frequency of interaction. A more realistic measure of both frequency of 
interaction and stimulus valence would be required for an adequate test. 
The present study attempts to provide more accurate measures in inves- 
tigating the relationship between complexity, information, and valence. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
Male and female undergraduate students in a variety of introductory, 
intermediate, and advanced Communication Studies courses served as Ss. 
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All questionnaires were administered during regular class sessions. Partici- 
pation in the study was voluntary. Thirty-two Ss were dropped from the 
study at various points because of absence from one testing session or 
incorrect procedures in completing forms. Seventy Ss remained in the 
study. 


2. Procedure 


Two weeks prior to the 1976 Massachusetts Presidential Primary election 
Ss were presented with a list of 17 commonly used political constructs 
generated by the author in a previous study (13): 1) hardworking-lazy, 2) 
honest-dishonest, 3) sincere-insincere, 4) intelligent-unintelligent, 5) 
openminded-close minded, 6) active-passive, 7) concerned-unconcerned, 8) 
down to earth-snob, 9) realistic-unrealistic, 10) straightforward-devious, 
11) speaks well-speaks poorly, 12) neat appearance-sloppy appearance, 13) 
liberal-conservative, 14) speaks own mind-mouthpiece for others, 15) 
leader-follower, 16) confident-not confident, 17) informs public-deceives 
public. Ss were asked to select the eight constructs they personally used in 
construing political figures. They were instructed that they could write in 
constructs that were personally meaningful to them but that did not appear 
on the list. Eight Ss chose to write in constructs. Ss were also presented 
with a list of 10 national political figures, all of whom had been discussed 
during the Presidential Primary campaign: Jimmy Carter, Milton Shapp, 
Morris Udall, George Wallace, Ronald Reagan, Hubert Humphrey, Birch 
Bayh, Gerald Ford, Sargent Shriver, and Henry Jackson. Ss were asked to 
rank order the politicians from 1 to 10 on the basis of 1) how much the 5 
felt he knew about the politician and 2) how much the S liked the politi- 
cian. No ties were allowed. These rankings served as measures of 1) 
candidate information and 2) candidate valence. 

One week prior to the election, Ss were presented with individualized 
rating grids with names of the same politicians across the top and the eight 
constructs chosen by the S placed as the rows of the matrix. They were 
asked to rate each politician on each construct using a +3 to —3 scale; they 
were instructed to use a zero only if they could not possibly use the 
construct in evaluating the politician. This rating grid was used as the 
measure of cognitive complexity. Each row of the matrix was compared 
with all other rows for each candidate, and the number of exact matches 
was counted. At this point, the name of Milton Shapp was dropped from 
the analysis, since over 80% of the Ss knew nothing about Shapp and 
consequently had given him a zero rating on all constructs. Thus, the 
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candidate information and candidate valence rankings were reduced from 
10 to 9. 

During the second administration, Ss were asked whether they were 1) 
very interested, 2) moderately interested, 3) somewhat interested, or 4) not 


interested in (a) politics in general and (b) the Massachusetts Presidential 
Primary election specifically. These last two measures constituted the gen- 
eral interest and the specific interest measures for each S. Responses we re 
scored from 1 to 4, high to low, respectively. On the basis of these scores 5s 
were divided into three interest groups for both general and specific inter- 
est: Ss who scored 1 were placed in the high interest group (general interest 
N = 22; specific interest N = 23); Ss who scored 2 were placed in the 
medium interest group (general interest № = 38; specific interest У = 26); 
and Ss who scored 3 or 4 were placed in the low interest group (general 
interest N = 10; specific interest № = 21). These groupings were used to 
test the across Ss frequency of interaction hypothesis. 


3. Analysis 


In order to test the within 8 hypotheses on frequency of interaction and 
on valence, for each S candidates were divided into high (ranks 1, 2, 3), 
medium (ranks 4, 5, 6), and low (ranks 7, 8, 9) groups based on the rank 
ordering on (a) information and (b) valence obtained in the first question- 
naire. These groupings constituted the candidate information and candi- 
date valence groups. A complexity score for each level of information and 
valence was obtained by summing complexity scores across candidates 
within each level. 

In order for the Pollyana hypothesis to be adequately tested, it was 
necessary that 1) the three candidate valence groups differ in degree of 
positiveness of rating (the within S hypothesis) and 2) the Ss differ in 
degree of overall positiveness of rating (the across Ss hypothesis). To 
determine whether those conditions were met, the follo 
were used. The rating grid was used to construct the necessary measures of 
degree of positiveness. First, the ratings of each S were summed across all 
candidates and over all constructs to obtain an S valence score. On the 
basis of these scores, Ss were divided into three groups: high (V = 23), 
medium (/ = 24), and low (N = 23). Second, the actual ratings of each 5 were 
summed across all candidates within each candidate valence group to obtain a 
candidate valence score. In order to determine whether the two conditions 
described above were met, a separate 3 X 3 ANOVA (S valence by candi- 


date valence) was performed for the measure of degree of positiveness of 
rating. 


wing procedures 


a 7 
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The within S and across $ hypotheses on frequency of interaction and 
valence were tested by means of (a) a 3 X з ANOVA (general S interest by 
candidate information level) with repeated measures on the second factor; 
(b) a 3 X 3 ANOVA (specific S interest by candidate information level) 
with repeated measures on the second factor; and (c) a 3 X з ANOVA 
(overall S valence by candidate valence level) with repeated measures on 
the second factor. 

In order to examine the relationships between levels of candidate infor- 
mation, valence, and cognitive complexity, a 3 x 3 Latin Square con- 
founded factorial design was used (6, pp. 375-380). Candidate information 
and candidate valence were the real variables, and Ss repeated measures 
were treated as the nuisance variable. The treatment combinations were as 
follows: Block 1—high information, high valence; medium information, 
medium valence; and low information, low valence. Block 2—low infor- 
mation, medium valence; medium information, high valence; and high 
information, low valence. Block 3—low information, high valence; me- 
dium information, low valence; and high information, medium valence. 
Each S's rankings of all candidates were examined to determine whether 
the S’s information and valence rankings of any candidates fell into any of 
the three treatment combinations. Ten Ss did not fit into any of the 
combinations and thus were excluded frorn this phase of the study. The 
remainder of the Ss were placed into Blocks on the following bases: 1) if 
the S's rankings fit only one of the treatment combinations, they were 
assigned to that Block (33 Ss fit only one pattern); 2) the remaining Ss who 
could fit into two or three of the combination patterns were randomly 
assigned to the Blocks, the only consideration being equal cell size. Most Ss 
had more than one candidate who could fit into a particular treatment cell 
in the Block (e.g., an S might have two candidates ranked low information 
and low valence that could fit into cell 1). In these cases, the selection of 
which candidate's complexity score would be placed into the cell was 
random with the only consideration being that all candidates appear an 
equal number of times in each block. This procedure reduced the effect of 
specific candidates on the complexity scores within a particular block. 


C. RESULTS 
1. General Interest and Information 


Results of the 3 x 3 ANOVA (general interest by candidate information) 
showed a significant interaction (Fas4 = 2.54; p < .05) and significant 
main effects for interest (Fog; = 5.93; р <.01) and information 
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(Елза = 5.83; p < .01). Analysis of simple main effects revealed that at 
low and medium levels of candidate information there was a significant 
difference (p < .05) between high and low interest Ss. No difference be- 
tween the three S groups was found at the high information level. In 
addition, within both low and medium interest groups, there was a sig- 
nificant difference (ф — .05) between high and low levels of candidate 
information such that Ss were less complex about low information candi- 
dates than about high information candidates. There was no difference in 
complexity between levels of information for high interest Ss. Table 1 
displays the means for each of the S interest and candidate information 
levels. Analysis of main effects revealed significant differences (p < .01) 
between high interest and low interest levels and between 1) high and low 
information and 2) medium and low information. 


2. Specific Interest and Information 


The 3 X 3 ANOVA (specific interest by candidate information level) 
revealed a significant main effect for candidate information level only 
(Елза = 8.58; p < .01). Analysis of main effects showed the same pattern 
as for general interest and information: Ss were more complex about high 
information candidates than medium, and more complex about medium 
information candidates than low. 


3. Overall Subject Valence and Level of Candidate Valence 


In order to determine whether there were adequate differences in the 
degree of positiveness of rating, a 3 X 3 ANOVA (S valence by candidate 
valence) was performed. The analysis showed that the interaction between 
S valence and candidate valence was significant (Fass = 8.26; p < .01) 
and that main effects for both independent variables were also significant 
(5 valence, Ё, ву = 259; p < .01; candidate valence, Ёзазз = 112; p < .01). 


TABLE 1 
MEAN COMPLEXITY SCORES FOR THREE LEVELS OF GENERAL INTEREST AND 
THREE LEVELS OF CANDIDATE INFORMATION 


Information 
Interest High Medium Low Mean 
High 29.4 26.2 28.3 27.9 
Medium 26.0 31.4 36.1 31.2 
Low 28.7 36.1 37.8 34.2 
Mean 27.4 30.4 33.9 


Note: Low score — high complexity. 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN POSITIVENESS AND MEAN COMPLEXITY SCORES FOR THREE 
LEVELS OF CANDIDATE VALENCE 


Candidate valence 
. Variable High Medium Low Mean 


Overall positiveness 
S valence 


High 46.8 32.2 24.3 34.4 
Medium 33.2 17.2 ate) 15.7 
Low 30.7 —8.7 222515 1.2 
Mean 36.9 13.6 51:5 
Cognitive complexity 
S valence 
High 37.9 29.5 28.0 31.8 
Medium 34.8 31.3 21.5 29.2 
Low 35.3 28.3 28.2 30.6 
Mean 35.9 29.7 28.9 
Candidate information 
High 11,25 8.5 6.5 8.73 
Medium 12.65 10.0 8.2 10,25 
Low 10.35 11.5 11,05 10.96 
Меап 11.38 10.0 8.57 


Note: Low score — high complexity. 


Table 2 displays the degree of positiveness of ratings at each level of S and 
candidate valence. 

Examination of simple main effects revealed that at medium and low 
candidate valence levels all groups of Ss were significantly different from 
one another (p < .05). At the high candidate valence level, high valence Ss 
were more positive than were either medium or low valence Ss. These 
results revealed a substantial difference of degree of positiveness of rating, 
thus permitting an adequate test of the Pollyana hypothesis. 

Results of the 3 x 3 ANOVA (S valence by candidate valence) with 
cognitive complexity as the dependent variable revealed a significant in- 
teraction (F 4.134 = 2.46; p < .05) and a significant main effect for candidate 
valence (F 2,134 = 26.5; p < .01). Inspection of simple main effects showed 
that for high and low valence Ss there was a significant difference (p < .05) 
between high candidate valence and medium and low candidate valence. 
For medium valence Ss, on the other hand, high and medium valence 
candidates were perceived significantly less complexly than were low va- 
lence candidates. Table 2 displays means for various levels of S and 
candidate valence. Examination of the main effect for candidate valence 
revealed significant differences in the expected direction. 
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4. Information, Valence, and Cognitive Complexity 


The 3 х 3 Latin Square confounded factorial design revealed an in- 
teraction that very closely approached significance (Ру, = 3.02; p = 054) 
and significant main effects for both information (Pery = 4.54; p < 05) 
and valence Wans = 6.9) р < 01). Since the F value for the interaction 


for levels of information and valence. The examination revealed that at 
medium and high information levels, low valence candidates were per 
significantly more complexly (р < 05) than were high valence can- 
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manner, but that apparently did not result in an increase in the complexity 
of their political system in general. For high interest Ss, on the other hand, 
additional interaction within the political realm appeared to increase the 
overall complexity of their political systems. Perhaps for low interest Ss it 
was functional to accept a multidimensional image from the news media 
and “leave it at that.” To the high interest S, on the other hand, it may 
have been functional to continue to differentiate one’s general system for 
perceiving politics and politicians, since they require predictive accuracy 
for politics as a whole. 

The second explanation for the interaction between interest and infor- 
mation assumes that Ss at different levels of interest have images of 
"politicians in general" which differ in overall levels of complexity. Spe- 
cifically, a high interest $ would have a relatively complex image of politi- 
cians in general, and when he first hears about a political newcomer, he 
applies that general image to the new politician. Medium and low interest 
Ss, on the other hand, would be expected to have less complex images of 
politicians in general, and thus their impression of the newcomer would 
conform to this less complex general image. As the amount of information 
increases for low or medium Ss, the image of that particular candidate 
would become more complex, but this change might not affect the com- 
plexity of the system as a whole. For high interest Ss, the addition of 
information about the candidate would have less effect on the complexity 
of the candidate's image since it is already fairly complex. The additional 
information could function, however, to increase the complexity of the 
entire system rather than the image of one candidate. 

‹ The final explanation for the interaction between interest апа informa- 
tion rests in the actual amount of information Ss at various interest levels 
have about candidates. High interest Ss may have significantly more in- 
formation about all candidates than do low or medium interest Ss. Thus, 
the apparent effect of interest level may only be a reflection of information 


level. More precise measures of candidate information are needed to inves- 
tigate this explanation. 


2. Valence and the Pollyana Hypothesis 


Results of this study provide mixed support for the Pollyana hypothesis. 
The Significant main effect for candidate valence provided support for the 
within § test of the Pollyana hypothesis. The across Ss hypothesis was not 
supported, since there were no significant differences across levels of 5 
valence, The significant interaction between S and candidate valence re- 
quires modification of the general hypothesis. 


— 
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The general form of the Pollyana hypothesis states that a$ degree of 
positiveness decreases, cognitive complexity increases. However, compari- 
son of degree of positiveness and level of complexity in Table 2 reveals the 
inadequacy of this general statement. Three examples demonstrate areas of 
inadequacy. First, at low candidate valence, there was a significant differ- 
ence in degree of positiveness of rating across the three 5 valence groups. 
However, medium valence Ss were significantly more complex than either 
high or low valence Ss, and there was no difference in complexity between 
high and low valence Ss. Second, at medium candidate valence there was a 
significant difference in degree of positiveness of rating across the three S 
groups but no difference in complexity. Finally, two conditions that had 
similar degrees of positiveness of rating (low S valence, medium candidate 
valence and medium S valence, low candidate valence) had significantly 
different degrees of cognitive complexity. Clearly, the Pollyana hypothesis 
must be revised to account for these discrepancies. 

Two major revisions are suggested by this study. First, it appears that 
the relationship between degree of positiveness and cognitive complexity is 
not linear but rather curvilinear. As the number of positive ratings de- 
creases from the maximum positive to the midpoint, cognitive complexity 
increases; as the number of positive ratings decreases from the midpoint to 
the minimum number possible, cognitive complexity increases. However, 
when the relationship is stated in this form, it is more of a definition of the 
measurement of complexity than an explanation of the relationship be- 
tween the two variables. A more detailed examination of the stereotypically 
positive image of a high valence stimulus object may provide some insights 
into the phenomenon. Instead of focusing our attention strictly on why low 
valence stimulus objects are perceived more complexly than high valence 
stimulus objects, perhaps we should examine more carefully the nature of 
the stereotype of the high valence object. 

The second revision of the Pollyana hypothesis concerns the need to 
examine the degree of positiveness in a relative rather than an absolute 
fashion. It is necessary to view degree of positiveness of rating of one 
candidate in relation to other candidates within the S’s system, instead of 
in relation to all Ss’ general degree of positiveness. This suggests a more 
Systemic view of the S's political world and increases the importance of 
research investigating individual differences among Ss. 


3. Information, Valence, and Cognitive Complexity 


Results of this study indicate that both information and valence simulta- 
neously contributed to the cognitive complexity of a candidate's image. 
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Inspection of Table 2 reveals that as levels of information increased within 
each valence group, cognitive complexity increased (with the exception of 
the movement from low to medium information for high valence). Simi- 
larly, as level of valence decreased within the medium and high informa- 
tion groups, cognitive complexity increased. The low information condition 
did not fit the pattern described above. There was no difference in com- 
plexity among valence groups at low information. Perhaps Ss apply a 
generalized image to all political newcomers as suggested earlier. Ss may 
alter the degree of complexity of image after additional information and in 
accordance with their affect for the candidates. 
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ATTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY IN AMBIGUOUS MORAL 
JUDGMENT SITUATIONS*! 


Institute of Psychology, University of Trondheim, Norway 
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SUMMARY 


One hundred twenty boys and girls, 30 from each age group 10, 12, 14, 
and 16 years, passed judgments of the relative naughtiness of two charac- 
ters that were associated with different harmful consequences of acts. 
Causation of consequences was not explicitly described. A majority of Ss in 
all age groups judged without enquiring into the causation. A majority of 
10-year-old Ss judged on the basis of consequences (objective responsibil- 
ity), while a majority of older Ss judged according to assumptions about 
intentions (subjective responsibility). The interpretation was that use of 
intentionality in judgment for the age span in question was inaccurate and 
premature in relation to what was objectively given. The study implies a 
critique of Piaget’s interpretations of moral judgment development, as well 
as of his assessment of decentration in subject-subject relations. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A frequently used technique in studies of the development of moral 
judgment has been to read two stories to Ss: One story in which a character 
is said to bring about some great harm (e.g., breaking 10 cups) by accident, 
and another story in which a character is said to bring about some small 
harm (e.g., breaking one cup) intentionally. A number of studies have 
shown that when Ss are asked to judge who is the more naughty of the two 
characters, younger Ss tend to judge the first character as naughtier be- 
cause he caused the greater harm, while older Ss tend to judge the second 
character as naughtier because he had worse intentions. 

Piaget (9) called the first type of judgment “objective responsibility,” and 
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the second “subjective responsibility.” He held that subjective responsibil- 
ity shows an ability to take the point of view of other persons, which is а 
criterion of a decentered (operational) cognitive structure. Objective re- 
sponsibility, which does not show this insight, is interpreted as an implica- 
tion of an egocentric (intuitive) cognitive structure, A shift from objective 
to subjective responsibility judgments was observed in Ss of about eight 
and nine years of age. 

A number of authors have sustained Piaget’s observations regarding the 
succession of response types [see Vikan (12)], but the normative data have 
been observed to vary with cultural (5) and socioeconomic factors (3, 4, 8), 
as well as with tested intelligence (1, 2) and factors pertaining to the 
presentation of the stories (12). Piaget’s interpretation that the shift in 
response types is due to an equilibrating process that brought about a 
change from one cognitive structure to another has been contested by 
Bandura and McDonald (2), who demonstrated that the shift could be 
brought about experimentally by both operant conditioning and exposure 
to adult models. Vikan (13), who observed that the type of response was 
Specific to the point of view (role) of Ss in the judgment situation, argued 
that subjective responsibility was not a valid criterion of a decentered 
cognitive structure. 

A further consideration of the validity of the subjective responsibility 
response as a criterion of cognitive structure can be based on the interpre- 
tation of a cognitive structure as an “agent” that actively constructs order 
in empirical materials (e.g., 10, 11). The construction of order in mature 
moral judgment (as made in the court) is a process consisting of securing 
exact information of the relationship between a person and a harmful 
consequence. In Piaget’s moral judgment technique, as well as in other 
studies of moral judgment (6), this process aspect has not been observed 
because the relationship between an offender and a harmful result always 
has been explicitly described. In such instances, subjective responsibility 
need not be interpreted as expressive of more complicated psychological 
processes than a socially rewarded identification response. 

To observe the process aspect, a study was designed in which the 
relation between a person and a harmful consequence was ambiguous. The 
premises were that awareness of the lack of relevant information indicates 
an actively constructing process. 

B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 

One hundred and twenty children and adolescents, 30 at each age level 

10, 12, 14, and 16 years, served as Ss in the present study. The 10- and 
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12-year-old Ss came from three community schools in Trondheim, Nor- 
way. The other Ss came from three community schools in neighboring 
counties. Ss were included in an age sample if they had a birthday + 3 
months from the day of experimentation. Sex was balanced in all samples. 


2. Procedure 


Ss were interviewed individually and were read two pairs of stories each. 
The stories were all very simple and had the following characteristics: In 
each pair of stories, two disagreeable events of unequal proportions were 
said to happen. In each of the stories, it was clear that a named character 
(a child) had brought about the event, but there were no clues as to how 
this.had happened. For instance, one of the stories read as follows: 
“Mother saw that only little Eva was inside the house. Then mother heard 
something falling to the floor. It was 10 cups that stood on a plate that fell 
to the floor and broke." 

After E had read a story, he asked Ss to name whom they thought had 
brought about the event (this was a Norwegian formulation that stressed 
the contact between a person and an event, with no implications as to 
intentionality). This was made to secure an association of person and 
event. After both stories in a pair were read, E asked: "Now, is it possible 
to tell if any of these persons was bad?" After a short pause it was added: 
“If so, was any of them naughtier than the other?" If Ss did not automat- 
ically do so, they were asked to explain their answer. All Ss judged two 


- story-pairs, giving a total of 240 responses. 


3. Scoring 


The responses were first classified as acquittals (neither of the characters 
in the stories was judged as bad), guilty (one or both of the characters were 
judged as bad), and rejections (answer rejected because of insufficient 
information). 

The content of the responses was then scored according to criteria from 
prior studies (12, 13) and Piaget's theory (9). Thus, responses stressing 
consequences of acts as reason for attributing responsibility (objective 
responsibility) were scored as Category I. Responses that only contrasted 
the acts of the characters were scored as Category II, and responses that 
stressed the psychological situation (intentions, motives) of the characters in 
attributing responsibility (subjective responsibility) were scored as Category - 
III. 

Unscorable responses were scored as zero. Responses that showed indi- 
cations of insecurity (“maybe,” "perhaps," "could have been") were 
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marked. All responses were scored by the author and two other scorers, 
and there was agreement for 93.3% of all scored responses. 


` 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows number of acquittal, guilty, and rejection responses in 
each age group (guilty responses are differentiated as one or both characters 
were judged guilty). The results show that there was a marked difference 
in response frequencies between the 10-year-old Ss and the other age 
groups: The youngest Ss gave more “guilty” responses (“both” and “one” 
taken together) and fewer acquittals than the other Ss. Chi square for 
differences (df = 1 in all cases) between acquittal and guilty responses for 
age groups 10 and 12 was 9.73 (ф < .01); for age groups 10 and 14, it was 
11.48 ( < .001); and for age groups 10 vs. 16 it was greater than for 10 vs. 
14. Number of rejections was higher for each successive age group. 

Table 2 shows responses in terms of categories. As in Table 1, response 
frequencies for the youngest age group were markedly different from the 
other age groups: The 10-year-old 5s gave more Category I responses and 
fewer Category III responses than the others. Chi square based on a 
classification of responses into "immature" (Category I + Category II 
responses) and “mature” (Category III responses) corresponded to p < .001 
for differences between the 10-year-old Ss and each of the other age 
groups. Chi square based on a classification of responses into immature, 
mature, and rejection responses showed a statistically significant difference 
between age groups 12 vs. 16 C? — 8. 86, df — 2, p < .02), but none 
between age groups 12 vs. 14, and 14 vs. 16. The difference was that the 
oldest Ss gave fewer Category III (mature) responses and more rejection 
responses than the other age groups. 

Indications of insecurity were observed to be more frequent for the three 
oldest age groups than for age group 10. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF ACQUITTAL, GUILTY, AND REJECTION RESPONSES 
FOR EACH AGE GROUP 


Age Acquittal One Guilty Both Guilty Rejection Unscorable 

10 15 36 6 0 3 

12 29 18 8 2 3 

14 29 14 9 5 3 

16 30 11 4 8 7 
Total 83 79 27 15 16 


Note: Total N = 240 responses (two responses for each S, 60 for each age group). 
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TABLE 2 
RESPONSES SCORED IN CATEGORIES, REJECTION RESPONSES, AND 
INDICATORS OF INSECURITY 


Category Unscor- Indicators of 
Age I п ш able Rejection insecurity 
10 31 5 14 10 0 10 
12 4 9 38 7 2 24 
14 6 5 37 7 5 25 
16 6 S 24 17 8 20 
Total 47 24 113 41 15 79 


Note: Total N = 240 responses (two responses for each S, 60 for each age group). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of this study were that 10-year-old Ss passed more “guilty” 
judgments, responded more often with objective responsibility, and 
showed fewer indications of insecurity than older Ss. Number of rejections 
increased with age, and this contributed to the only difference that was 
observed between the three oldest age groups (age groups 12 to 16). Two 
aspects of these results may be interpreted as supporting the hypothesis 
that subjective responsibility is not a valid criterion of a decentered thought 
structure. 

First, a shift from objective to subjective responsibility was observed at 
a considerably later age (between 10 and 12 years) than in other studies. An 
example of the difference may be given by a comparison with observations 
from a previous study (12), in which a slightly modified version of one of 
the story-pairs in the present study was used. Whereas the percentage of 
objective responsibility responses in the previous study was about 5% for 
both 9- and 10-year-old Ss, it was about 60% for 10-year-old Ss in the 
present study. 

The argument that can be made here is related to the premise that if 
subjective responsibility is implied by a genuine insight into others’ point of 
view (decentration), it should be invoked as a principle whenever there is a 
question of judging a person-act-consequence sequence. A test for this is to 
observe whether this holds true when the S is required to demonstrate 
active use of the insight (structure), such as in the ambiguous situations 
that were described to Ss in this study. When a majority of Ss in an age 
group (10-year-olds) use subjective responsibility as attribution when psy- 
chological processes are indicated in descriptions of acts, but objective 
responsibility when such processes are not directly indicated, they show 
that subjective responsibility is not integrated as part of an active, con- 
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structing process. Consequently, this type of attribution may be used even 
in the cognitive structure does not stand a test for decentration. 

The second aspect of the results that indicates a support for the hypothe- 
sis is that when subjective responsibility was used as a response, it was 
used despite the lack of evidence. Thus, when older Ss acquitted the 
characters in the stories because the characters “did not mean to,” this was 
just as prejudiced or premature as when younger Ss judged the characters 
in the stories as guilty because some cups were destroyed. The point is that 
subjective responsibility was not integrated into a larger process of judg- 
ment. In this context, the subjective responsibility response may be con- 
ceived of as a socially rewarded response released by some typical stimulus 
configuration. 

Both aspects show that the use of psychological processes in judging 
other persons may be inaccurate, determined by specific situations, and 
premature in relation to what is objectively given even for Ss as old as 14 
and 16 years of age. This is supported by the Kugelmass and Breznitz (7) 
study, in which a development was observed as regards use/verbalization, 
recognition/recall, and refinement in application of intentionality in the age 
span 14 to 17 years of age. It is also indirectly supported by Kohlberg’s (6) 
observations that moral thought develops throughout the teens. 

Observations from all three studies mentioned above imply a critique of 
Piaget’s interpretations that mature moral judgment, dependent upon a 
decentered thought structure, is developed around the ages eight and nine. 
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PERSONALITY TRAITS ATTRIBUTED TO RISKY 
AND CONSERVATIVE DECISION MAKERS: 
CULTURE VALUES MORE THAN RISK*!2 


Southeast Missouri State University 
PHILLIP D. FINNEY 


SUMMARY 


Three experiments were conducted to test aspects of the cultural value of 
risk explanation of the choice shift phenomenon and to contrast the cultural 
value of risk with a proposed cultural value of status. The status of a target 
group member and the probability of a successful group outcome [Experi- 
ments I (V = 120) and II (N = 96)], as well as the actual outcome of a 
decision [Experiment III (V = 96)], were varied in a scenario format. Male 
and female college students rated several personal characteristics of the 
scenario’s central character. Previous research had suggested that risk 
takers are evaluated more favorably than conservative decision makers. 
The present experiments, however, suggest that risky individuals were not 
assigned more favorable traits than conservative individuals, solely on the 
basis of making risky decisions. Rather, since the predominate American 
culture seems to value success and status, as well as risk, and risky 
individuals must succeed in their ventures before they are assigned highly 
favorable personality traits, it was found that the more of the three appar- 
ent cultural values (risk, status, and success) one actually fulfills, the more 
favorably others will evaluate his personality. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


That decisions made by groups are often different from the decisions of 
individuals acting alone is an often-observed phenomenon (e.g., 4, 8). 
Typical research concerning this phenomenon, the choice shift, has in- 
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volved the Choice Dilemma Questionnaire [CDQ (14)]. The CDQ consists 
of 12 hypothetical “real life” situations in which a fictitious person must 
choosen between a conservative and a risky, but desirable, course of 
action. The task of the S reading the CDQ is to select the probability of 
success the risky option must have (1, 3, 5, 7, or 9 chances in 10) before he 
would advise the person to attempt it. For most situations it has been 
found that choices made by individuals in groups who must reach a 
group-consensus decision are riskier than are the choices made by the same 
individuals acting alone (a risky shift). In some cases, however, group 
decisions are no riskier, and sometimes more conservative, than individual 
decisions (a conservative shift). 


1. Cultural Value of Risk 


The cultural value of risk assumption presented by Brown (2) underlies 
several theories for explaining both the fact and predominance of risky 
shifts. This assumption presumes that society values risk and rewards 
individuals for being risky in decisions. The cultural value assumption, as 
applied to the risky shift, suggests that group members initially believe that 
they have chosen relatively risky odds in pregroup-discussion individual 
decisions. However, in the group situation they find that other group 
members have made more risky decisions than themselves and that they 
must alter their choices to conform to the value of risk (2). 

Madaras and Bem (7) tested the cultural value assumption. They mod- 
ified each of the 10 CDQ items which have commonly elicited risky shifts. 
Their versions of five of the items described events in which the central 
character accepted a decision to take the risky course of action. The 
probability of a successful outcome for the risky decision varied across 
these items (1, 3, 5, 7 or 9 chances in 10 of success). For the five remaining 
CDQ items Madaras and Bem described a central character who rejected 
the risky course of action at one of the above probabilities of success. After 
Ss read an item, they rated on seven-point Likert-type scales their im- 
pressions of 10 personal characteristics of the central character. 

Madaras and Bem (7) computed the average trait attributions for each of 
the 10 individual personality scales across the five items concerning risk 
acceptors and across the five items concerning risk rejectors. For example, 
the “good-bad” ratings for all characters who accepted a risky decision, 
regardless of the accepted odds, were averaged into one score, while the 
“good-bad” ratings for all characters who rejected a risky decision were 
averaged into a second score. Difference scores between these averages 
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(risk acceptors minus risk rejectors) revealed that, on eight of 10 scales, risk 
acceptors were given significantly more favorable evaluations than were 
risk rejectors. These difference scores were interpreted as support for the 
cultural value of risk assumption. 

However, Madaras and Bem's concept of averaging ratings attributed to 
individuals who simply accept or reject decisions might not actually be the 
best measure of Ss’ views of truly “risky” individuals. Rather than measur- 
ing views of risk takers, such an analysis might simply measure the 587 
views of a character who simply accepts ог rejects any decision, regardless 
of the level of risk involved. For example, accepting a decision at the 9 in 
10 probability level for success is more risky than rejecting a decision at 
these odds, but it is still a rather conservative decision. A high probability 
of success for a decision, even though failure might be disastrous, detracts 
considerably from the risk the decision involves. A better test of the 
cultural value assumption would be to compare traits attributed to those 
who accept decisions at a conservative risk level (e.g., 9 chances for success 
in 10) to those who accept decisions at a truly risky probability level (e.g., 1 
chance for success in 10). These data would more directly test Brown’s (2) 
definition of risk taking, which is accepting a lower as compared to a 
higher probability of success for a decision, than might have the Madaras 
and Bem study. 


2. Cultural Value of Status 


A second concern of this experiment was the status or role position of the 
central character of a situation. Evidence (10, 12) indicates that the pre- 
dominate American culture perceives that high status individuals (e.g., 
leaders) have more favorable traits than low status (e.g., subordinates) 
individuals. Lerner (5) argues that individuals believe that people earn and 
deserve their positions and outcomes. Applying Lerner's just-world propo- 
sition (5) to this status-trait attribution relationship, it appears that favor- 
able traits might be assigned to high status people because individuals have 
a need to justify differences in status. Status is associated with “goodness” 
or favorability. 

It appears then that there exists a cultural value for status as well as a 
cultural value for risk. But an apparent contradiction exists between valu- 
ing both high status and risk. Berg and Bass (1) and Sherif and Sherif (9) 
suggest that status and leadership are associated with conservatism and a 
preference to avoid risks. Indeed, as failure can lead one to a reduction in 
status among peers (10, 13), high status individuals should shun risky 
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ventures and potential status losses. The contradiction, then, concerns how 
individuals who take risks and high status individuals who avoid risks both 
can be valued. 


B. EXPERIMENT I 


Experiment I was designed for two purposes. One was to manipulate the 
probability of success of an accepted decision alternative and measure 
personality traits assigned to characters who accept different probabilities 
of success for risky choices. This test would achieve a more direct evalua- 
tion of the cultural value of risk assumption than was made in the Madaras 
and Bem (7) study. Second, by manipulating the status (High versus Low) 
of the central character making that decision, the present study was also 
designed to gather data on the relative importance of the apparently 
contradictory cultural values for risk and status. 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. Ss were 120 male and female students from introductory 
psychology classes who volunteered to serve during a class hour. They 
were randomly assigned to treatments and received course credit for par- 
ticipation. 

b. Materials and procedure. The stimulus booklet used for this exper- 
iment contained (a) a general instruction sheet, explaining that the task was 
designed to measure the kinds of impressions that people form of others 
with only limited information about them; (b) a scenario describing a 
character of either High or Low Status (the Status manipulation) who had 
either 1, 5, or 9 chances in 10 of having a successful outcome for a decision 
he faced (the Odds manipulation); (c) 10 personal characteristics measures 
and instructions (7); and (d) a manipulation check for Status. 

A scenario item was required which would enable varying both the 
probability of success of a decision and the status of a central, target person 
involved in that decision. A modified version of Item 9, a prisoner of war 
story, from the CDQ was used for this purpose. The item was selected for 
its reported consistency of risky shifts (3) and because it provided a com- 
monly known, rigidly fixed status structure that could be manipulated 
within it. Status was varied by manipulating the rank of the scenario's 
central character (Lieutenant or Private). Risk was manipulated by describ- 
ing the character as accepting an escape plot which had either a 1 in 10, 5 
in 10, or 9 in 10 chance for success. No indication of the outcome of the 
decision was provided to Ss. 
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For the 10 personality scales which followed the scenario, Ss were 
instructed to rate the central character from their own, observer viewpoint. 
The 10 scales used were as follows: weak-strong, passive-active, slow-fast, 
feminine-masculine, unsuccessful-successful, soft-hard, bad-good, unsocia- 
ble-sociable, excitable-calm, and cruel-kind. The second adjective in each 
pair was defined as the socially desirable trait (7). 

The remaining rating scale served as the manipulation check for the 
Status variable. Ss were asked to rate on a nine-point, Likert-type “Very 
Low” to “Very High” scale the status of the central character. This check 

.for status revealed a successful manipulation [F(1, 118) = 169.78, 
p < .001], with the Lieutenant perceived as having higher status than the 
Private. 


2. Results and Discussion 


The cultural value of risk assumption was tested by 2 X 3 (Status X 
Odds) ANOVA on each of the 10 personality scales. These scales were 
analyzed separately so as to conform to the analyses performed in the 
Madaras and Bem (7) study. Support for the cultural value assumption 
would be found in a significant Odds main effect, with characters accept- 
ing riskier decisions (1 to 10 odds) receiving more favorable personal- 
ity trait attributions than received by characters accepting moderately risky 
(5 in 10 odds) or conservative (9 in 10 odds) decisions. The cultural value 
assumption was not supported, as the Odds main effect was significant on 
only one (unsuccessful-successful) of the 10 personality scales [F(2, 
114) = 3.34, p < .05]. Even this effect did not support the cultural value 
assumption, as Newman-Keuls tests reflect that more success was attrib- 
uted to the character who accepted conservative odds (M = 5.72) than 
risky odds (M = 4.60; p < .05). The character who accepted moderate 
odds was perceived as having moderate success (M — 5.02), not differing 
significantly from the characters who accepted either risky or conservative 
odds. 

The only consistent effect across the 10 personality ratings was Status, 
which was significant on all 10 scales. In each case the High Status 
character received significantly more favorable ratings than the Low Status 
character. 

Thus, the present changes from Madaras and Bem (7) in design and 
analysis produced results that did not support the cultural value of risk 
assumption. Ss did not assign more favorable ratings to individuals for 
accepting risky decision choices than for accepting conservative decision 
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choices. Instead, the proposed cultural value for status was strongly exhib- 
ited. High Status characters were assigned more favorable traits than were 
Low Status characters, regardless of odds accepted for a decision. 


C. EXPERIMENT II 


Inspection of the methodologies of both Experiment I and the Madaras 
and Bem (7) study suggests that the data in Experiment I were not 
sufficient to dismiss the cultural value of risk assumption. The possibility 
exists that both Experiment I and the Madaras and Bem study violated one 
of Brown’s (2) elements of the cultural value of risk assumption. Brown 
asserted that for the cultural value of risk to be elicited it is necessary to 
know the probability of success at which others are normally accepting a 
particular decision; that is, when individuals make decisions, the choices of 
others in similar situations provide information for them as to what deci- 
sion is actually considered risky. Silverstone (11) has presented evidence 
that supports this argument. Yet, neither the Madaras and Bem study nor 
Experiment I provided this normative information. Ss in these studies may 
have used the information concerning the decision presented to them, 
regardless of the accepted odds, as an indication of the kind of decision 
others in the same situation had previously made. Hence they may have 
accepted the selected odds of the character described to them as appropri- 
ately risky for the situation. Accordingly, they may have rated the central 
character as acting within the bounds of a culturally accepted level of risk 
and thus awarded him with favorable trait attributions. 


1. Method 


A second experiment was conducted to explore the possibility that, for 
comparison purposes, a normative, commonly accepted risk level from 
others is needed to elicit the cultural value phenomenon. The scenario used 
in Experiment I was altered by noting that escape attempts made by others 
had about a 5 in 10 chance of success. This addition gave an opportunity 
for a second group of Ss (N = 96) to compare the odds accepted by the 
present characters (1 in 10, 5 in 10, or 9 in 10) to the odds accepted by 
other individuals in similar circumstances (5 in 10 in all cases), thereby 
providing normative information about risk. As a manipulation check for 
this Odds effect, Ss also rated on a nine-point Likert-type scale the “Very 
Conservative” to “Very Risky” nature of the accepted decision. This ma- 
nipulation check was provided to ensure that Ss understood the relation- 
ship between the risk level accepted in the scenario they read versus the 
risk level commonly accepted in similar situations. 
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2. Results 


The results of Experiment II essentially replicated the results of Experi- 
ment I. The Status main effect was again the most consistently significant 
effect. On five scales (weak-strong, passive-active, calm-excitable, 
unsuccessful-successful, and feminine-masculine) the High Status character 
was assigned a significantly more favorable trait rating than the Low 
Status character (p’s < .05). 

The only Odds effect that was significant was on the unsuccessful- 
successful rating [F(2, 90) = 4.35, p < .01]. Again, the individual who 
accepted conservative odds was seen as more successful (M — 5.34) than 
were the individuals who accepted either moderate (M = 4.78; p < .05) or 
risky (М = 4.47; p < .05) odds. Also, Newman-Keuls tests on the manipu- 
lation check for Odds found that Ss believed that the risky (1 in 10) 
decision was more risky than the moderate (5 in 10) decision (p < .01), and 
the moderate decision was more risky than the conservative (9 in 10) 
decision (р < .01). Therefore, failure to perceive differences in odds cannot 
account for the failure of the cultural value of risk assumption. 


D. EXPERIMENT Ш 


The results of Experiments I and П indicate that a risk taker is not 
automatically assigned more favorable personality attributes than is a 
conservative decision maker; merely being risky does not make one an 
appealing, culturally valued person. A key to this failure to support the 
cultural value for risk assumption seems to lie in the finding (replicated in 
both Experiments I and II) that a conservative decision maker is seen as 
more successful than a risky decision maker. Indeed, if an individual is 
risky, he is not likely to succeed, as risk, by definition, implies a low 
probability for success. Yet, risk and success are not entirely independent 
and mutually exclusive outcomes. Risk in decisions does not always lead to 
failure; conservatism does not always produce success. Assume, then, that 
success, as well as status and risk, is a culturally valued outcome. Intuitive 
evidence suggests that this is a sound assumption, as success-achievement 
is a widely sought goal in American culture (6). Also, note that status 
frequently carries with it the implication of success. Within this context, 
status often implies the fulfillment of two cultural values (status and 
success). On the strength of supporting two cultural values, it seems clear 
that the high status individual should be assigned more favorable personal- 
ity traits than the low status individual, whose position implies fulfillment 
of no cultural values. These results have been found in the significant 
Status effects of Experiments І and П. 
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On the other hand, risk (before the outcome of a venture is known) 
implies a small chance for success, thus a violation of the assumed cultural 
value for success. Possibly then, a risk taker might not be considered 
worthy of an elevated evaluation until his undertaking has been success- 
fully completed and he has fulfilled both the risk and success cultural 
values. If he fails in his venture, then his evaluation may be lowered, to 
even less than that of one who is conservative in his decisions, as his 
riskiness did not result in success and may then appear to have been 
foolhardiness. 

This notion that three orthogonally related cultural values exist (status, 
success, and risk) suggests that before the outcome of a decision is known, 
conservative and risky decision makers should be seen with equal favora- 
bility. Conservatism implies fulfillment of the value for success, and risk 
fulfills the value for risk. Such results have been found in Experiments I 
and II, as there were no differences between the trait evaluations made for 
risky and conservative decision makers before the outcome of a decision 
was known. However, after an outcome has been established, differences 
in favorability should become apparent. The risk taker who is successful, 
thus fulfilling values of both risk and success, should be awarded with a 
more favorable rating than is given to conservative decision makers or 
risky decision makers who fail, as the successful risk taker has fulfilled two 
cultural values. 

By presenting Ss with the outcome of a decision before they evaluated 
the personal characteristics of the decision’s central character, Experiment 
III was designed to test the hypothesis that the cultural value for risk 
should become apparent after a successful outcome for a risky decision is 
obtained. 

1. Method 


a. Subjects. A third set of 96 male and female Ss from introductory 
psychology classes participated in this experiment during a class hour. 
These Ss received the same credit for their participation as 5s in previous 
experiments. 

b. Materials and procedure. The basic scenario used in Experiment II 
was again employed in Experiment III. Because moderate decision odds (5 
in 10) did not seem to have any unexpected effect on Ss' attributions, 
scenarios containing moderate accepted decision odds were omitted as a 
level of the Odds independent variable, leaving two levels of this variable 
(1 in 10 and 9 in 10 chances of success). The outcome of the group decision 
(successful or unsuccessful) was presented to the Ss immediately following 
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the information reporting that the group decision was to take the risky 
course of action. Ss were told that the escape attempt was either successful 
or unsuccessful and that the soldiers either returned to their army or were 
recaptured. 

The addition of the Outcome variable and omission of moderate Odds 
created a 2 X 2 X 2 (Status X Odds х Outcome) factorial design in 
Experiment III. As in Experiments I and II each S received only one 
scenario describing a character and a decision at one combination of 
Status, Odds, and Outcome. 


2. Results 


Analyses of variance for the personality trait attributions indicated sup- 
port for the proposition that risk takers who succeed are evaluated more 
favorably than conservative decision makers or risk takers who fail. On 
five variables (unsuccessful-successful, slow-fast, bad-good, feminine- 


` masculine, and excitable-calm) the Odds x Outcome interaction was sig- 


nificant. Simple effect tests on these interactions revealed in each case that 
the successful risk taker (1 in 10 odds) was seen significantly more favor- 
ably than was the unsuccessful risk taker (p’s < .05). The relationship 
between the successful risk taker and conservative decision makers, who 
either succeeded or failed, was more ambiguous. On the bad-good, 
feminine-masculine, and slow-fast scales the successful risk taker was seen 
significantly more favorably than was a successful conservative decision 
maker (p’s < .05), However, on the unsuccessful-successful and excitable- 
calm dimensions, no difference in favorability was found between these 
two characters. 

To clarify this ambiguity, an overall index of favorability for each 
character was derived by averaging an S’s responses to the 10 scales for the 
character. These scores were then analyzed in the same 2 X 2 X 2 (Status 
X Odds x Outcome) analysis of variance as used for the individual scales. 
Support for the premise that successful risk takers are more favorably 
evaluated than conservative decision makers or risk takers who fail was 
again found, as the Odds x Outcome interaction was significant [F(1, 
88) = 5.53, p < .05]. Simple effect tests revealed that, overall, the success- 
ful risk taker (M = 5.27) was seen more favorably [F(1, 88) = 22.40, 
p < .001] than the unsuccessful risk taker (M = 4.46), successful conserva- 
tive decision maker [M = 4.93; F(1, 88) = 3.86, p < .05], and unsuccessful 
conservative decision maker [M = 4.70; F = 11.17, p < .01]. Also, the 
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successful conservative was seen more favorably than was the unsuccessful 
risk taker [F(1, 88) = 7.74, p < .01]. 

The individual personality measures gave less support to the cultural 
value of status concept than had been given in either Experiment I or II. 
High Status characters were seen significantly more favorably than Low 
Status characters on only the bad-good and excitable-calm dimensions 
(p’s < .05). However, on the analysis of overall favorability, the High 
Status character (M = 4.97) was seen significantly more favorably than the 
Low Status character [M = 4.71; F(1, 88) = 4.46, p < .05], thus showing 
overall support for the cultural value for status assumption. 


E. Discussion 


The cultural value of risk assumption presumes that society values risk 
and rewards its members for taking risks. Madaras and Bem (7) hypothe- 
sized that this value would be reflected in the assignment of more favorable 
traits to risk takers than to nonrisk takers. Experiments I and II revealed 
that the analysis used by Madaras and Bem might not have tested the 
cultural value assumption and favorability assigned to risk takers. Using a 
methodology that directly tested impressions of risk takers and conserva- 
tive decision makers, Experiments I and II found that risk takers were not 
assigned more favorable traits than were conservative decision makers, 
solely on the basis of their having been risky. Additionally, Experiment III 
found that risk takers who were successful were actually assigned more 
favorable traits than risk takers who failed and conservative decision 
makers who either succeeded or failed. Lowest evaluation was given to a 
risk taker who failed. Thus, the data indicate that if one chooses to be 
risky, he must succeed in his ventures before he is awarded with a notice- 
ably favorable trait evaluation from others. Culture also appears to value 
success, and risk must be combined with success before a highly favorable 
trait is attributed to a risk taker. 

A third cultural value, a value for status, is also suggested by the 
consistent findings throughout Experiments I, II, and III that high status 
individuals are given more favorable evaluations than are low status indi- 
viduals. Earlier it was noted that a relationship between status and success 
exists, as high status often carries with it the implication of success. 
Sometimes, however, as in the case of a presidential candidate who loses to 
his opponent, status and success are not positively associated. Also, it was 
earlier argued that status and risk are seemingly contradictory values, as 
persons with status frequently avoid risky ventures. Finally, the results of 
Experiment III clearly demonstrated a relationship between success and 
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risk, as a combination of success and risk in a character brought forth 
highly favorable personal trait evaluations from Ss. The implication of 
these interrelationships between these three apparent cultural values 
(status, success, and risk) is that they are related in an analysis of variance, 
building-block fashion. The more of these three cultural values an individ- 
ual fulfills, the more favorably others look upon and evaluate him. Within 
current American culture the combination of success, risk, and high status 
within an individual should be most favorably looked upon by others, as 
this person has fulfilled all three cultural values. He should be assigned the 
most favorable traits an individual would attribute. Personality evaluations 
should décrease from this point to a low for a conservative, low status, 
unsuccessful individual. He would be the least favorably evaluated of all 
individuals, as he fulfills none of the three cultural values. Partial fulfill- 
ment of the three values should be awarded by others with intermediate 


trait attributions. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COUNSELOR CANDIDATE DOMINANCE IN 
THREE LEARNING CONDITIONS* 


Student Counseling Service, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
JANET OSTRAND AND JAMES CREASER 


SUMMARY 


Self-confidence, self-esteem, and related dominance variables have been 
found to be important counselor personality characteristics. The present 
study investigates ways of developing these attributes at the practicum or 
prepracticum levels. Sixty-four male and female graduate students were 
studied in one of three conditions: (a) prepracticum didactic methods only 
(N = 21), (b) prepracticum didactic plus role playing (V = 11), or (c) coun- 
seling practicum (V = 32). The course with role playing significantly aided 
the development of dominance feelings as measured by the California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI), while the didactic-only course did not. 
Contrary to previous research, the practicum failed to produce significant 
change in dominance measures. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In counselor education, a goal of prepracticum coursework should be the 
development of healthy and health-producing personality characteristics in 
the students, One such characteristic is dominance which has been shown 
to relate positively to self-confidence, self-esteem, leadership, sociability, 
and friendliness, but negatively to shyness, timidity, self-consciousness, 
and embarrassment (2, 4). Bergin and Soloman (1) found the Dominance 
scale on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) to be negatively 
correlated with certain pathological scales on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. Ostrand (5) found Dominance as measured on the 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) to be unrelated to au- 
thoritarianism as measured by the California F Scale. Furthermore, Bergin 
and Soloman found that the EPPS Dominance scores increased during a 
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counseling practicum, and Passins and Dey (6) found the same to be true of 
Adjective Check List Self Confidence scores. 

Prepracticum course work is usually didactic and includes literature 
surveys of human development, personality disturbance, interview tech- 
niques, and therapeutic intervention. However, therapeutic techniques 
which are easily studied in theory may quickly vanish when inexperienced 
counselors are faced with bizarre or disturbing behavior (7). To ease the 
transition from theory to practice, some prepracticum programs include 
courses with counselor role playing experience in addition to theory (3). 

The present study investigates the development of CPI Dominance 
scores during three experiences: (a) the didactic method alone, (b) didactic 
method plus role playing, and (c) the counseling practicum. It was hypoth- 
esized that only the latter two would have an effect on dominance feelings. 


B. METHOD 


The group having course work of a didactic-only nature was composed 
of graduate students (12 males and nine females, ages 20 to 29 years) from 
the Departments of Clinical Psychology and Psychiatric Social Work. The 
group (six males and five females, ages 22 to 33 years) that used role 
playing in addition to didactic methods was from the Department of 
Educational Psychology. The practicum group (17 males and 15 females, 
ages 21 to 34 years) was formed by second-year graduate students from all 
three departments. 

The CPI was administered to each group prior to their experience in the 
course or practicum and again after they had completed the semester’s 
work. Pre-post differences were computed on the Dominance scale for each 
of the three groups. Finaily, ¢ tests were calculated for the differences 
between correlated means. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 shows the pre-post differences for the Dominance scale. As was 
predicted, the role playing group showed an increase, whereas the 
didactic-only group did not. Contrary to prediction, the practicum group 
did not show a significant increase on the Dominance scale. 

The goal of the course that included role playing was to give students a 
feeling for the counseling process through practice as well as an under- 
standing of theory. Each student had 10 hours of role playing experience 
during the semester, alternately playing counselor and client roles. The 
situation was structured to maximize client resistance and to develop the 
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TABLE 1 
PRE AND Post DOMINANCE SCALE SCORES FOR THREE 
LEARNING CONDITIONS 


Pretest Posttest 
Group N Mean SD Mean SD Diff. 
Didactic 21 53.28 10.51 52.52 11,68 EX 
Role playing 11 57.81 5.98 62.36 6.51 4.55* 
Practicum 32 59.71 8.81. 60.75 9.21 1.04 


жр < 02. 


counselor-trainees’ ability to cope with it while still trying to relate em- 
pathically with the client. Immediate feedback was available from the 
professor as well as from other students in the class. Video-tapes were 
made of the role played sessions, and students could examine their own 
behavior via the tapes. There seem to be at least two reasons why the role 
playing helped students develop self-confidence in dealing with emotionally 
troubled people. The first was а chance to practice counselor skills with 
immediate feedback, and the second, perhaps even more important, was 
the chance to play the client role and vicariously experience some of the 
client’s feelings, thereby reducing any aura of mystery about the counseling 
process. 

Students in the practicum group received only delayed feedback in 
subsequent conferences with their supervisors, and also they could not 
directly experience the feeling of being a client. It appears that one or both 
of these factors account for the lack of any significant increase in Domi- 
nance scores for the practicum group. Conducting real counseling sessions 
did not develop dominance-related traits in the practicum students, con- 
trary to the findings of Bergin and Soloman (1) and Passins and Dey (6). 
It is not surprising that cognitive changes, resulting from lectures, read- 
ing, and video-tapes on theoretical topics, were not reflected in the affec- 
tive sphere for students in the didactic-only group. 
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WAVE COHERENCE IN THE HUMAN EEG* 
University of California, Los Angeles 


J. A. GENGERELLI! 


SUMMARY 


The investigation is concerned with the phase coherence of human 
EEG's taken from the median plane of the scalp (V = about 125 male and 
female undergraduates) Manifestation of coherence was made by using 
scalp potentials of not less than a fixed value to trigger the sweep of a 
computer of average transients. Very coherent phase relationships were 
observed in the occipital region in the form of waves having a period of 
about 100 msec under a condition of bodily and mental relaxation and eyes 
closed. With eyes open and under a condition of motivated visual percep- 
tion, wave coherence disappeared in nearly all Ss. Coherence in the alpha 
frequency diminished as derivation moved toward the frontal region. In 
some Ss, coherence was also noted for waves with a period of 55-60 msec, 
derived from the occipital region under condition of relaxation. In many 
individuals, coherent waves of this period were derived from the parietal, 
central, and frontal areas. 


A. GENERAL 


Since Berger's epochal publication (3) and corroboration of his results by 
the work of Adrian and Matthews (1), there have been hundreds of re- 
search papers on cerebral rhythms. In most of these the words waves and 
frequencies have been used. Yet, the great majority of published EEG 
traces, whether from humans or animals, do not have the necessary charac- 
teristics of waves, as these are understood in mathematics and physics. 
Waves are defined there as undulations with a definite and constant period. 
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It is true that we are justified in being lenient in applying this definition 
when we are dealing with biological systems, but to determine whether a 
biological phenomenon is truly periodic is, at times, of considerable theoret- 
ical interest. Brain “waves” are so irregular and at the same time so 
ubiquitous in complex nervous systems that it is legitimate to wonder 
whether the human brain is capable of truly periodic undulations 

The availability of averaging apparatus such as the Computer of Aver- 
age Transients (CAT), coupled with the use of a self-triggering technique, 
described in an earlier paper (5), makes possible a beginning toward 
answering the query. The self-triggering procedure merely requires that the 
output of the amplifier be fed in two parallel leads, one to a Schmitt trigger 
that has been set for activation by a potential of a given sign not less than 
some value P, the other to the information input of the CAT. The CAT's 
sweep will then be triggered by values = P, and the subsequent information 
is recorded for an interval of time determined by the sweep; the process 
repeats itself over any preassigned number of sweeps and averaged. Phase 
coherence of undulations coming to the CAT will result in a definite wave 
form in the averaging process; otherwise, the averaged trace will approxi- 
mate a straight line. 

The method has been used with rats bearing implanted electrodes, with 
consistent, albeit surprising, results (5). Although recording was attempted 
from several cerebral regions, coherent waves of 6-8 cycles per second (cps) 
were the only ones to appear. These were associated with behavior states of 
arousal and seeking, whereas states of relaxation and quiescence, or states 
of extreme excitation (fright?), gave practically flat traces. Different arousal 
situations gave identical frequencies. 

The above findings have suggested exploration of the human EEG for 
wave coherence as it relates to several scalp areas and some mental states. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Ss were about 125 college freshmen and sophomores of either sex. In 
addition, a seven-year-old girl participated in several of the studies re- 
ported in Figures 8 and 11. 


2. Apparatus 


Signals from the scalp were amplified by two  Tektronics 122 
preamplifiers, coupled in cascade, with filter settings at 8 and 50 cps. The 
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total amplification used usually was 10*. The amplified output was fed into 
a Butterworth filter whose central frequency was 40 cycles, with a 27 
decibel drop at 60 cycles. This external filter served to mitigate even 
further the ambient 60 cycles. The output of the Butterworth was fed by 
parallel leads to a Schmitt trigger with variable settings and to the input of 
a Hewlett-Packard Memory Display, 5480a (CAT). The Schmitt sensitivity 
to undulations coming from the Butterworth had to be adjusted slightly for 
some Ss and some conditions; the criterion usually used was that it fire only 
near the crest of the largest undulations. In perhaps the majority of the 
experiments the near-crest of the largest wave was used; in the remainder, 
the near trough (see figures). No systematic differences were detected. No 
effort was made to determine the voltages involved; in effect, the Schmitt 
was adjusted until it triggered the CAT at intervals not greater than about 
1 per sec. 

The standard procedure in recording was to obtain an averaged trace 
based on 128 sweeps. This trace was then copied by a Hewlett-Packard 
7004B X-Y plotter, or photographed on the CAT's oscilloscope. The EEG 
that was being fed into the instrument was monitored at all times on a 
separate oscilloscope, to detect any untoward disturbance in the pick-up 
system. 

The self-triggering technique is subject to at least one serious shortcom- 
ing; the results obtained will be determined by the setting of the Schmitt 
trigger. If it is set to be triggered by the largest undulations, for example, 
coherence will be shown—if it exists—for waves which are coherent with 
the triggering wave. In the event there are waves of smaller amplitude and 
of a different frequency which are coherent among themselves but not with 
the triggering wave, they will be erased by the averaging process. The 
problem cannot be solved by setting the Schmitt so that it will be triggered 
by smaller potentials; as was shown in a previous report (5), this merely 
abolishes the coherence which otherwise would be shown to exist among 
the “big waves"—unless the high and low amplitude waves are coherent 
with one another. 

Perhaps the simplest attack on the problem of determining whether 
coherence exists among low amplitude-high frequency undulations is to 
abolish the existence of the large amplitude fluctuations which are known 
to characterize the human EEG, the 8-13 cps "waves." To this end, a 
high-pass Butterworth filter (central frequency 14 cps) was constructed and 
put in cascade with the original 40 cycle low-pass filter. This produced a 
band-pass situation of ca. 14-40 cps. By executing a coherence test sepa- 
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rately with the 40 cycle low-pass filter alone and with the two filters in 
cascade, it was possible to examine two overlapping ranges of frequencies 
for phase coherence: 8-40; 14-40. 

Further, by utilizing appropriate circuitry, it was possible to record 
simultaneously on two separate channels of the CAT the output from the 
low-pass filter (LP, 8-40) and from the band-pass filter (BP, 14-40): that is, 
the two Butterworths in cascade. In addition, while recording simulta- 
neously through the two filtering systems, it was possible to trigger the 
Schmitt from one or the other of the two filtered sources. This made 
possible four types of averaged traces: (LP), (LP; (BP), (LP); (LP)g 
(BP);; (BP) (ВР). With (LP),, the twin sweeps are triggered by the largest 
undulation in the LP output and they produce (LP), and (BP); with (ВР), 
they are triggered by the largest undulation in the BP output and also 
produce (LP), and (BP. 

The added flexibility made it possible to consider the relation between 
low frequency and high frequency waves if both were found. Clearly, if 
phase coherence were found to obtain for both high and low frequencies 
originating under the same experimental condition and electrode place- 
ment, it would be of more than casual interest to determine the nature of 
the relationship. It might be that the relationship is one in which the higher 
rhythm is a mere physical harmonic of the lower one; or, at the other 
extreme, one may occur with or without the other. 

If, for example, for a given electrode placement and experimental condi- 
tion, the combination (LP), (LP), yielded a flat line, the conclusion would 
be a lack of coherence in the low frequency rhythm (i.e., the absence ofa 
true wave); no statement could be made regarding the presence or absence 
of a coherent higher rhythm. If, however, (BP), (LP), simultaneously gave 
a coherent high frequency, the conclusion would be that the higher fre- 
quency is not a harmonic component of the lower, but that the two are 
related. 

The relative lengths of two trains of coherent waves, differing in the 
frequency obtained, one from (LP), (LP), and the other from (BP), (LPX, 
would also be relevant; if one were clearly shorter than the other, the 


Perhaps the most stringent criterion of the relationship underlying lower 
and higher frequencies obtained in (LP) (LP); and (BP), (LP), respec- 
tively, is the appearance of the coherent waves in (Т.Р). Since (LP), 
represents an average of the output from the low-pass filter whose cutoff is 
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at 40 cycles, it would be expected that any upper harmonic of the lower 
frequency would be recorded as part of the coherence and thus reflect the 
composite structure of the coherent wave. That is, the large amplitude 
waves in (LP)g would show coherent distortions in the nature of a “saw- 
tooth.” 


3. Electrode Placement, Recording, and Experimental Conditions 


The investigation involved only monopolar recording: the electrode of 
interest was restricted to the median plane of the head, the reference 
electrode was always attached to the lobe of the left ear, and the ground 
electrode of the differential amplifier system was attached to the lobe of the 
right ear. Recordings were taken from the occipital, parietal, central, and 
frontal areas, as designated by the 10-20 system (6). The electrodes 
(Beckman Biopotential #217413) were attached to the scalp and ear lobes 
with bentonite electrode paste (NaCl 10%). 

The Ss were taken from a central pool and were available, usually, for 
only one hour at a time. This placed obvious restrictions upon the general 
strategy of the investigation; for any given S, records were made from only 
one of the four scalp regions under each of the appropriate experimental 
conditions, and with only one of the two filter systems for some of the Ss 
and with both (i.e., band-pass) for others. The same region and condition 
were replicated with other Ss. 

In some experimental conditions the Ss wore underwater goggles whose 
lenses were fitted with translucent plastic discs that eliminated form per- 
ception. The resulting visual field was devoid of pattern or outline and was 
characterized by a fairly uniform luminance of ca. 6 foot-lamberts. The 
experimental room was always well-illuminated, except under one experi- 
mental condition, when it was completely dark. 

Since the investigation was exploratory in nature, the pattern of experi- 
mental conditions varied a great deal from S to 5 during its course in order 
to maximize the probability of discovering wave coherence in the four scalp 
regions and the several psychological states investigated. If a particular 
experimental pattern proved interesting, it was repeated on three to four 
Ss; such will be the case for all traces shown below. The repertory of 
repeated experimental conditions was as follows: (a) “rest and relaxation” 
with the eyes closed; (b) active visual “seeking”; (c) visual study and 
scrutiny of graphs and figures at eye level some 10 feet distant while the E 
talked about them; (d) mental multiplication involving two-digit numbers 
(e.g., 97 X 68), in some sessions, with the eyes closed, in others, with the 
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eyes open; (е) puzzle whose solution involved the manipulation of visual 
images. A given S, in a given session, might be subjected to only one or 
several of these conditions, in any order. 

Some of traces shown have not been “duplicated” or “totalized” (5); 
in these cases it was judged that they were sufficiently reliable and did not 
require it. Furthermore, the unduplicated trace facilitates reading of the 
period values for coherent waves when these are shown on coordinate 
paper. Unless indicated otherwise, all traces involving phase coherence are 
based on 128 sweeps, of .5 sec; this is true also of each of the two traces 
involved in a duplication. 


C. RESULTS 


The figures shown below are only mildly typical of those derived under 
the conditions described. Some are "better" than the usual trace obtained 
under that condition and electrode placement (e.g., Figure 1 and Figure 
11D). It is emphasized, once more, that this has been an exploratory 
investigation and not a Systematic, parametric study. Further, it is quite 
likely that investigations undertaken with better laboratory shielding and 
variable, sharper band-pass filters will yield more valid results. 


254v 
02 (эо) 
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FIGURE 1 
UNUSUALLY LONG RECORD oF COHERENCE IN THE ALPHA FREQUENCY 
These two totalized graphs were derived from the same 5 


coherence that may be obtained at the Occipital area in some Ss 
Graphs a and b differ in that in 4, frequency cut off in the preamplifiers was at 8.50 cps. 
in b it was .8-50 cps. All traces are (LP) (LP. И 
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1. Phase Coherence at Frequencies 8-14 cps 


a. Wave coherence, electrode placement, and psychological state. In 
Figure 2A it is seen that wave coherence diminishes as we proceed from 
occiput to forehead. The trend in the four coherence curves is characteristic 
of that shown in the corresponding curves of other Ss; thus, the frontal 
region is characterized usually by a flat line. This trend parallels the 
long-standing observation that synchronization is most prominent in the 
occipital region under conditions of “serenity” and diminishes as the frontal 
region is approached. In the traces presented here, rhythmicity and coher- 
ence are usually maintained at the parietal level, become marginal at the 
central level, and are rare at the frontal level, although in an occasional 5 
unambiguous coherence and robust amplitude are maintained (e.g., Figure 
10D). 

The period for the undulations shown in Figure 2A ("relaxed" condition) 
from the occipital region is 110 msec; from the parietal, 99 msec; from the 
central, 90 msec; and from the frontal, indeterminate. The averages for the 
three groups failed to show any trend and (N — 4 for each group) were, as 
follows: occipital, 100 msec; parietal, 105 msec; central, 100 msec. While it 
was possible to compute an average for the central region, the value is 
based on only two waves for each S. Three of the four Ss in the frontal 
group gave traces whose periods were indeterminate (as the one shown in 
Figure 2A); the fourth S, however, gave a trace with unambiguous and 
sustained coherence whose average period was 102 msec! The electrode 
placement for this 5 was Е, зо. 

The fairly good constancy of the 100 msec period wherever wave coher- 
ence appeared is an interesting aspect of the findings; in most of the Ss, 
regardless of electrode locus, if wave coherence appeared, the average 
period varied between 95 and 105 msec. 

Figure 2B illustrates the effect of active visual perception upon phase 
coherence. As is well known, visual attention desynchronizes the raw 
EEG; the self-triggering technique shows this to be dramatically the case. 
The 10/sec undulations from the occipital region disappear. Among the 30 
or so Ss tested in various stages of the investigation with occipital deriva- 
tion, only three or four gave acceptable coherence while “studying” the 
charts; and in these instances the undulations did not persist beyond the 
second one. 

Because of eye-blink artifacts, it was not possible to obtain consistently 
satisfactory records from the central, and especially the frontal, levels, with 
the eyes open. 
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FIGURE 2 
PHASE COHERENCE AS IT RELATES TO ELECTRODE 
PLACEMENT AND PSYCHOLOGICAL STATE 

Electroencephalograms and phase coherence analyses derived at four midline points on the 
scalp; the traces shown in the figure are from four Ss, each yielding a record from one scalp 
region, The electrode placements for the Ss are given by the 10-20 symbols in the left margin: 
О = occipital; Р = parietal; C = central; F = frontal. All traces in this figure are (LP), (ІР). 

A. All traces derived with S wearing goggles and eyes closed; he was told to relax physically 
and to avoid, as far as possible, any form of mental activity. The room was normally lighted. 

B. Room normally lighted. Goggles removed and 5 told to study a set of graphs displayed 
at about eye level on a white cardboard some 10 feet distant. The averaged trace in panel B, 
frontal area, involved occasional eye-blink potentials. 

The traces recorded from a given scalp area are from the same S, with unchanged electrode 
placement. Different scalp areas involved different Ss. The average time required to generate 
128 sweeps was, roughly, 3 min; times for various Ss varied markedly, and the average was 
longer under condition B than under A with the same electrode placement. The electroen- 
cephalograms represent a 5-sec sweep and were triggered by the Schmitt; no effort was made to 
obtain an amplitude calibration for them. Throughout the investigations all Ss reclined on a 
m couch under all conditions. The calibrations refer to the averaged trace analyzing the 

EG. 


b. Sensory factors influencing brain coherence. It is not clear whether 
the occipital desynchronization observed in the change from the 
relaxation/eyes closed condition to the eyes open/observant condition re- 
flects (a) mere increase in light energy falling on the retina, (b) the presence 
of forms in the visual field, or (c) some general heightened “tension” 
resulting from actively watching. 

In the four photographs shown in Figure 3, all traces were derived from 
the occipital area, each photograph from a different S. The conditions were 
identical for each of the four Ss and given in the sante order. 
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FIGURE 3 
RELATION BETWEEN COHEREN ND SOME CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE VISUAL FIELD 

Traces in all four figures are from the occipital area; each panel (A, B, C, D) gives 
derivations from a different 5. (a) 5 wore special goggles (see Method), kept his eyes closed, 
and was told to "relax." (b) S wore goggles, kept his eyes open, stared straight ahead (room 
normally lighted and a very large uniform white surface was placed 10 feet distant), told to 
"relax." (c) Same as b except 5 was told to scrutinize the visual field for any signs of 
unevenness (in effect, he was exploring the "grain" in the goggles). (d) Goggles removed and 5 
studied a set of graphs on the wall. All traces are (LP), (LP), 


It would seem from these few data that luminance level of the visual 
field is a significant if not a crucial factor influencing wave coherence in the 
EEG from the occipital region. For example, traces a in all photographs 
show greater coherence than traces b, and in one instance b disappears 
altogether. Traces c, involving searching and close attention (presumably) 
to what the observers said was a faint fine "grain" in the visual field, gave 
as little coherence as watching highly patterned material with the "naked 
eye" (traces d). 

Data related to the above problem are presented in Figure 4. It might be 
supposed that the striking wave coherence from the occipital region nearly 
always obtained with eyes closed might somehow depend upon a kinaesthe- 
tic pattern generated by lid closure. Traces e in Figure 4 were taken while 
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FIGURE 4 
LUMINANCE, MENTAL ACTIVITY, AND COHERENCE 

Panels A, B, C are from different Ss; electrode placement is in the occipital area. (a) 5 
looks at a very large plain white cardboard about 10 feet distant. (a^) Looks at charts on wall, 
same distance. (b) Goggles, eyes closed, “relaxed.” (c) Goggles, eyes closed, mental multiplica- 
tion of two-digit numbers. (d) Goggles, eyes open, room highly illuminated, looking straight 
ahead (see Method). (e) Goggles, room completely dark, eyes open, looking straight ahead. All 
traces are (LP), (LP. 
the 5 wore goggles, his eyes were open, he was told to stare straight ahead, 
and the experimental room was made completely dark. It will be seen that 
good wave coherence is maintained. Traces e do not differ appreciably 
from traces b which were taken under the eyes closed/relaxed psyche 
condition. It would appear that closing the eyes is favorable to coherence 
by virtue of the fact that retinal stimulation is sharply diminished. 

In Figures 5A, B, C, traces c and d are indicative of the relative 
influence of mere luminance vis-à-vis attentive effort and visual scrutiny of 
an unstructured field. Both variables are accompanied by marked desyn- 
chronization, but the latter has a stronger effect. 

It is interesting that, for three of the four 5s whose records are given in 
Figure 5, as well as for a number of other persons who participated in the 
experiment, performing the cube problem had relatively little desynchroniz- 
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FIGURE 5 
PHASE CONSTANCY DURING “RELAXED” STATE, SOLVING 
A PROBLEM INVOLVING VISUAL IMAGERY, AND VISUAL 
EXPLORATION OF A QUASI-HOMOGENEOUS FIELD 

Four Ss, all traces derived from the occipital area. (a) Goggles, eyes shut, “relaxed” state. 
(b) Goggles, eyes shut, cube problem. (c) Goggles, eyes open, staring ahead and maintaining a 
“relaxed” state. (d) Goggles, eyes open and examining structure of visual feld. Room normally 
illuminated under all conditions. All traces are (LP), (LP). The S in panel D is one of a 


number who give (at best) marginal coherence from occipital derivations under the rest/eyes 
closed condition. 


ing effect (trace b). The problem was done with the eyes closed while the 5s 
were wearing goggles; its solution is facilitated by visualization, and it was 
given as follows: “There is a cube of plain wood, 3 inches on the side. You 
paint one side green, and the adjacent sides (those touching the one painted 
green) you paint red. You then cut the cube into smaller cubes, each 1 inch 
on the side. The problem is: how many of these small cubes will have one 
and only one side painted red and one and only one side painted green" (9). 
The Ss were told not to hurry in giving an answer, that careful thought on 
the problem was more important than speed. 

Wave coherence found in derivations from the occipital area was, except 
very rarely, not disturbed by the mental processes involved in the cube 
problem with eyes closed (the traces in Figure 5D will be treated in the 
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following section). This is also the case when the S is requested to do 
mental multiplication involving two “difficult” two-digit numbers. (Note, 
however, trace c in Figure 4B.) Neither of the mental activities involved in 
these two tasks seemed to affect the nice phase coherence from the occipital 
area whenever this was also present in the “resting” state. 

c. Miscellaneous findings. Observations of an incidental nature made 
during the course of the investigation were the following: 

(а) Luminance as such, as well as attention by the S to quite homoge- 
neous visual fields, clearly disrupted wave coherence in EEGs derived from 
the occipital region. At rare intervals, however, an S was encountered 
who, with eyes closed and despite careful attempts at achieving mental 
serenity and bodily relaxation, gave little or no coherence from the occipital 
area. The S whose traces are shown in Figure 5D is one example. Trace a 
was obtained only after he had been given some 5 min for adjustment to 
the “laboratory atmosphere”; it is clear, however, that this trace gives only 
marginal coherence when compared with analogous ones from other Ss. 
The traces of two additional Ss in this category are shown in Figure 6A, B. 
The traces under consideration are e. For those two Ss, special effort was 
also made to achieve relaxation, both in terms of time allowed for adapta- 
tion to experimental “climate” and verbal cajolery. Whether these three Ss 
were the victims of transient psychological tensions (7) or whether the 
traces reflect deeper seated, chronic personality-autonomic characteristics is 
an interesting but unresolved question. 

The differences between the traces shown in Figure 6C and those of 6A 
and 6B are noteworthy. Although the conditions and the order of their 
presentation were identical for the three Ss, in Figure 6C there is impres- 
sive coherence under all conditions save one, that represented by trace a, 
generated while the S had unrestricted use of his vision. Traces b, c, d, e 
have been superimposed in order to bring out their uniformity. It should be 
reported that results similar, if not identical, to those shown in Figure 6C 
occurred not infrequently; that is, the 5 would show total absence of 
coherence only when he had free use of his eyes in a well-lighted room, but 
would give very definite, if not always impressive, coherence under the 
cube problem or mental multiplication conditions, with the eyes closed. 

(b) One S introduced himself by saying that he was desperately sleepy, 
that he had slept very little the night before, and that he had just come 
from a very dull lecture. Making a virtue of a handicap, it was suggested 
that his brain potentials could be studied as he fell asleep on the experimen- 
tal room couch. He consented cheerfully. With the active electrode at- 
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FIGURE 6 
ABSENCE AND PRESENCE OF COHERENT UNDULATIONS IN 
OCCIPITAL AREA UNDER SEVERAL CONDITIONS 

(a) No goggles, eyes open, normal illumination, mental arithmetic. (b) Goggles, eyes open, 
normal illumination, mental arithmetic. (c) Goggles, eyes closed, mental arithmetic. (d) 
Goggles, eyes open, normal illumination, “relaxed.” (e) Goggles, eyes closed, “relaxed.” All 
traces are (LP), (LP);. The 5 in panel C gave such strikingly similar undulations under all 
conditions, except a, that the four traces were superimposed. 
tached, as usual, to the occipital area and the two others to the earlobes, 
records were taken at intervals of, roughly, 5 min. No effort was made to 
ascertain depth of sleep. Elapsed time from the beginning to the end of the 
experiment, when it was necessary to awaken him by shaking his shoul- 
ders, was about 20 min. At the time the last of the three records was taken, 
his head had slumped laterally toward the shoulder. As is evident from 
Figure 7, there i$ an unambiguous trend from impressive to almost com- 
plete absence of coherence from the beginning to the end of the experiment. 

(c) An occasion presented itself for testing a seven-year-old child. Deri- 
vation was from the occipital region. The S was not asked to wear goggles 
in any of the tests made: merely to be quiet and silent at all times, and to 
keep her eyes either open or closed as the condition required. Results of 
two tests given are shown in Figure 8. It will be noted that they could be 
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FIGURE 7 
COHERENCE CHANGES FROM AWAKE TO SLEEP STATE 
The S was told to close his eyes as soon as the electrodes were attached; recording began 
immediately thereafter (trace a). See text. All traces are (LP), (LP. 
considered a copy of the “best” ones obtained from college freshmen and 
sophomores—except in one respect: the amplitude of the 115 msec waves is 
about twice that of most Ss tested. 


2. Phase Coherence at 14-40 cps 


As the figures in this section will show, the 14-40 cycle filter system 
yielded no coherent frequency less than 15 or greater than 22 cps. Traces 
9Ab and 9Ac derived in the resting state show good coherence at about 16 
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FIGURE 8 
PHASE CONSTANCY IN OCCIPITAL DERIVATION FROM A CHILD 
@) Normally ented room, 5 merely told to be still and not talk. (а') Repeat of a. (b) 5 told 
to close eyes as if going to sleep, be still, and not talk. (Б) Repeat of b. АП traces LI 
(LP). Note difference in amplitude calibration. REI 
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cycles (thus in the 8 range), and these undulations are suppressed under 
conditions of alert visual perception in 9Ad. It is interesting that these В 
frequencies appear in the occipital region, with the eyes closed and in a 
state of rest. The results shown in Figure 9A were quite common (though 
not without exception). The most interesting aspect of the traces in Figure 
9B, parietal region, is the duration of the 8 wave train under the rest 
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FIGURE 9 
COHERENT UNDULATIONS OBTAINED WITH BAND-Pass FILTER, 14-40 CPS 

Each panel in the figure is taken from a different S (except B and D) and different scalp 
region. 

A. (a) EEG, relaxed condition with eyes closed. (b) Same condition, but averaged traces. (c) 
Repeat. (d) Eyes open, studies graphs. (e) Repeat of (a) at end of experimental session; note 
difference in amplitude between (a) and (e). 

B. (a) Studies graphs. (b) Relaxed condition, eyes closed. (c) Doing mental arithmetic with 
eyes open, taken at higher amplification. (d) Repetition of (b), taken with higher amplification. 

C. (a) Relaxed condition, eyes closed. (b) Mental arithmetic, eyes closed. (c) Studying charts. 

D. (a) Relaxed condition, eyes closed. (b) Watching ambiguous figures. (c) Automatic sweep, 
relaxed condition, eyes closed. (d) Mental arithmetic, eyes open. All traces are (BP), (BP). All 
of the traces in D were taken at higher amplification and were derived at another session from 
the S giving the traces in B. 

In Figures 9, 10, 11, the “inner” ordinate calibration applies to (BP), traces; the “outer” to 
(LP) traces. 
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condition; this is shown even more impressively in 9Bd, with increased 
amplification. 

The band-pass filter system made possible recording from the frontal 
area, with eyes open, without apparent interference by eye blinks. The 
traces in Figure 9D, taken under higher amplification, are notable for 
showing coherent 8 frequencies from the frontal region, and in particular 
under a condition of alert visual perception (9D). 

The traces in 9B and 9D were derived from the same S on different 
days. 


3. Relation between a and 3 frequencies 


The traces in Figures 10A, B, C, D should be read in pairs: e.g., (LP) 
(ІР), versus (BP)g (LP); (LP)g (BP), versus (BP)r (BP); (see Method). The 
interest here is to throw light on the nature of the relationship between a 
and f frequencies. 

In Figure 10A, trace a shows unimpressive œ coherence, but a’ gives 
unmistakable 8 coherence. Both of these traces, it will be noticed, were 
taken under the condition of rest, and electrode placement was in the 
occipital region. The same result is repeated in b and b', perhaps even 
more definitely. The results in a and a', taken at face value, indicate that 
there are “big waves" in (LP), which trigger the sweep, but they аге not 
followed by similar waves at regular intervals during the sweep, whereas 
the big waves are followed in a periodic manner by a short train of 8 
waves. These latter can only be seen in a', where the large waves are not 
present to wash them out. However, this pattern does not always occur, as 
can be seen in 10Da, a’. 

Traces a, a’ in 10B and 10C are even more definite than their counter- 
parts in 10A. These trace pairs have additional interest in that they were 
taken while the S was doing mental arithmetic with the eyes open. Thus, 
keeping the eyes open had a desynchronizing effect on the a but not on the 
В, at least for this electrode placement in this S. Trace c in 10C, taken with 
the eyes closed and at rest, shows only marginal coherence for o but 
definite coherence for В. 

Traces a, a’ in 10D pose clearly the question as to whether the B 
frequency is a mere superharmonic of the a. The above pattern occurs 
quite often in occipital derivations, except that the 8 train here is longer 
than average. Superficially, it might appear that a' represents a physical 
component of a; but when it is considered that a is the signal transmitted 
by the LP filter whose central frequency was 40 cycles, we would expect 
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FIGURE 10 
COHERENT UNDULATIONS RESULTING FROM THE SAME SIGNAL SIMULTANEOUSLY 
FILTERED THROUGH LOW-PASS AND BAND-PASS FIL AND AS THEY 
ARE INFLUENCED BY THE FILTERED TRIGGERING SIGNAL 
The traces are given in pairs; both members of a given pair are triggered by one or the other 
of the two filtered signals. One member of the pair gives the averaged trace resulting from the 
one type of filtered signal; the other member, from the other 
Each panel is from a different person and different scalp region. 
А. (a-a') Relaxed, eyes closed. а: (LP), (LP. а": (ВР) (LP. 
(b-b') Same. b: (LP). (BP). b': (BP), (BP); 
(c-c') Studying charts. с: (LP), (ВР). c': (BP), (ВР). 
» (a-a') Mental arithmetic, eyes open. a: (LP) (LP. a’: (BP, (LP, 


(b-b') Same. b: (LP), (BP)y. b': (BP, (BP), 

C. (a-a') Mental arithmetic, eyes open. a: (LP), (LP). a': (ВР) (LP 
(b-b') Same. b: (LP), (ВР). Б”: (BP), (ВР), 
(c-c') Relaxed, eyes closed. с: (LP), (LP. c': (ВР), (LP 

D. (a-a') Mental arithmetic, eyes closed. a: (LP); (LP. a: (ВР), (LP). 
(b-b'). Same. b: (LP (BP). b': (ВР), (BP). 
(c-c') Puzzle, eyes closed. c: (LP), (BP)y. с’: (ВР), (ВР). 


the undulations there to show presence of the В frequency as a modification 
in the contour of the slow waves. Instead, their profile is quite smooth. It is 
also noteworthy that œ frequency was in evidence in the frontal region 
derivation (the eyes were closed). It is not all clear, however, why the 
coherence in a’ should be so much greater than in b'. 
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4. Miscellaneous Data 


Figures 11А and 11B were taken a week apart from the same seven- 
year-old child who acted as S six months earlier (Figure 8). Traces 11A» 
and 8a, a' indicate, when considered together, that there were neither o 
nor В frequencies from the occipital region under the condition of eyes 
open/alertness. On the other hand, 11Aa, (BP); (BP);, and 8b, (LP), (LP)r, 


oc. с о. 


о. 


100 msc 


FIGURE 11 
COHERENT UNDULATIONS OF INTEREST DERIVED 
UNDER SEVERAL CONDITIONS 
Only the traces in D were derived by the technique of simultaneous twin recording. The 
traces in the other three panels were obtained successively. A and B are from the child whose 
traces are given in Figure 8; the derivations in Figure 11A, B were taken some six months 
after those in Figure 8, and a week after one another. 
A. (a) Relaxed, eyes closed. (b) Eyes open, looking straight ahead and listening to conversa- 
tion. All traces are (BP), (ВР). 
B. (a) Looking at pictures. (b) Relaxed, eyes closed. (c) Same as (a), greater amplification. a, 
b, c, all (BP), (BP). (d) Sweep triggered automatically, under condition (b), greater amplifica- 
tion. 
C. (a) EEG, relaxed, eyes closed. (b) Same condition, but averaged sweeps. (c) Studying 
graphs. а, b, c, all (BP), (BP). (d) Same as (b), but sweeps triggered automatically. 
D. (а-а') Studying graphs. a: (LP) (LP)p. a’: (BP (LP). 
(b-b') Relaxed, eyes closed. b: (LP)g (LP). b': (BP)g (LPs. 
(c-c') Mental arithmetic, eyes closed. с: (LP)& (LP). c": (BP)g (ТР). 
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both derived from the occipital region under the condition of relaxation, 
gave good B and a coherences, respectively. 

Trace 11Cb is remarkable for the long train of coherent 8 waves; this is 
the longest train of 8 recorded from any S or any scalp region in an N of 
some 50 Ss tested for В frequencies. The contrast with 11Cc, eyes open and 
scrutinizing graphs, is dramatic. 

Figure 11D epitomizes some of the findings and questions in the present 
exploratory investigation. 


D. DISCUSSION 


It should be emphasized that there were a number of 5s among the 125 
or so tested who gave only marginal or no phase coherence from a given 
area—even the occipital (e.g., Figures 5D, 6A, 6B). 

1. From the data presented, the question arises as to why the train of 
coherent waves is not preserved, at least for the duration of the sweep. As 
the figures indicate, the amplitude of the waves typically diminishes to a 
flat line, and in all cases diminishes to a perceptible degree in a graded 
manner. 

As obvious hypothesis might be that what comes out in the averaging 
process is the descending half of a "spindle." Hard experimental evidence 
for this was not collected, but monitoring of the on-line EEG on the 
auxiliary oscilloscope throughout the investigation gave no impression to 
this effect. It is possible that the spindle pattern was hidden by “irrelevant” 
undulations; that is, when obvious spindles are obtained in EEG tracings, 
it is because confounding undulations have been mitigated or removed by 
the prevailing experimental condition. In any event, the question of the 
graded loss in amplitude remains unanswered. Perhaps a more plausible 
answer is related to the factors underlying the well-known phenomenon of 
after-discharge when a complex network of interneurons is involved. 

2. A second question suggested by the present data is this: How many 
distinct coherent frequencies does the human brain generate? The data do 
not, for example, give evidence of a 0 wave, well known in the EEG 
literature. This might be attributed to the fact that (a) only a very limited 
spectrum of experimental conditions and scalp locations were utilized, and 
(b) the two preamplifiers were set at 8 and 50 cps cutoffs. As regards (b), 
the preamplifier settings were adopted because they seemed to provide 
greater stability to the recordings; but for several Ss (see Figure 1b) the 
preamplifiers were set at .8 and 50 cps. In these cases, one of which was an 
occipital derivation, there was no evidence of 0 coherence. This, of course, 
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is hardly sufficient to exclude the existence of a coherent @ frequency. In 
the work with rats (5) the 8 and 50 cycle settings yielded very good 6 
coherence, but in that work the available amplitudes were much higher. 

In the last analysis, however, the above question could not be answered 
with confidence, in view of the nature of the two extra-amplifier filters 
used. What is required, given the triggering technique employed, is a 
number of narrow band-pass filters, such that the (BP),’s (BP);'s would 
contain only the frequencies of interest, or at least a very narrow band 
centered around those frequencies. It would then be feasible to explore, in 
addition to а and 8, coherence at the 8, a, and 8+ levels. 

3. The nature of the relationship between а and B waves is not entirely 
clear from the present research. It would seem that 8 is not a physical 
harmonic of a; (LP), (LP); has never shown any undulating complexity, 
and in a number of instances В has occurred in the absence of a (e.g., 
Figure 10). On the other hand, in the overwhelming majority of cases 
involving the trace-pair (LP) (LP); and (BP), (LP), if а exists in the first 
trace, B exists in the second, if only marginally; only rarely is а present 
without 8 accompaniment. Even in the frontal and central regions, 8 is 
more likely to occur without а than a without 8. Among the sample of 125 
Ss, о and/or B has been observed in each of the four scalp regions tested. 

To formulate the matter in neurophysiological terms, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to infer from the present data whether one or two *generators" 
are involved in the о and В frequencies. It certainly is conceivable that but 
one is involved, and that the two frequencies are explicable in terms of 
differing interneuron networks which at times function concomitantly and 
at others singly, so that only one or the other of the two frequencies is 
recorded. The factors determining the differentiation can only be conjec- 
tured, 

On the other hand, the work of Winson (10) and, more recently, that of 
Bland and Whishaw (4) in the rat indicate that two generators of Ө rhythm 
exist in the hippocampus; Bland and Whishaw report that while these two 
rhythms do not differ in frequency, they are 180 degrees out of phase. In 
addition, these two authors report a third region in the hippocampus which 
generates synchronized activity at 30-50 Hz. It has also been shown in the 
cat, at least, that 0 rhythm continues with enhanced amplitude when the. 
forebrain is completely isolated from the remainder of the CNS (8). 

Thus, it is not too farfetched to suppose that centers of autorhythmicity 
other than those found in the thalamus (2) and hippocampus may exist for 
the generation of coherent brain rhythms in the 8 range or above. 


9. 


10. 
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SUMMARY 


Studies examining fear of death and anxiety have consistently shown 
these constructs to be positively related. Although several measures of 
anxiety have been examined, fear of death has always been treated uni- 
dimensionally. The present research was an attempt to examine eight 
types of fear of death in relation to two types of anxiety. Questionnaire 
data were collected from 375 male and female undergraduates at a Mid- 
Western university. Anxiety was measured by the State-Trait Anxiety In- 
ventory, and fear of death by a factor analytic multidimensional scale. 
Significant correlations were found between seven of the eight fear of death 
dimensions and both measures of anxiety. Regression analysis showed fear 
of premature death and fear of the dead to be the most important death- 
related fears associated with anxiety. 


Although few studies have examined the relationship between anxiety 
and fear of death, all have found these constructs to be positively related (1, 
2, 4, 5, 6). Indeed, the results of past research make intuitive sense and are 
potentially important to a greater understanding of both the fear of death 
and anxiety constructs. The purpose of the present research was to further 
the examination of this relationship by taking a multidimensional approach 
to the measurement of fear of death. Specifically, eight types of fear of 
death were examined in relation to two types of anxiety. 

Data were collected at a Midwestern university in 1977 by means of a 
questionnaire. The sample included 375 undergraduates (143 males and 232 
females) ranging in age from 17 to 37. Anxiety was measured by the 
Spielberger e; al. (7) State-Trait Anxiety Inventory. A factor analytic 
— LL 
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multidimensional scale was utilized to measure fear of death (3), consisting 
of eight reliable Likert-type subscales: fear of the dying process, fear of 
premature death, fear for significant others, phobic fear of death, fear of 
being destroyed, fear for body after death, fear of the unknown, and fear of 
the dead. 

Results showed all of the fear of death subscales, with the exception of 
fear of being destroyed, to have significant positive correlations with both 
measures of anxiety: state anxiety and trait anxiety. Multiple correlations 
for the eight subscales with state and trait anxiety were .37 and .38, 
respectively. No significant differences were found between the two mea- 
sures of anxiety in relation to the fear of death subscales. Alternative 
re-ordering of fear of death subscales regressed.on measures of anxiety 
showed fear of premature death to share a significant proportion of unique 
variance with state anxiety (beta = .20, р < .01) and trait anxiety (be- 
ta = .16, р < .01). Fear of the dead also shared unique variance with the 
measures of state anxiety (beta = .10, p < .05) and trait anxiety (be- 
ta = .15, p < .01). The present research supports previous studies showing 
a positive relationship between anxiety and fear of death and has de- 
lineated which types of fear of death are uniquely related to anxiety. 
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SUMMARY 


In this study it is hypothesized that there are three distinct levels of 
representation and that these levels are hierarchical. The hypothesis was 
tested by having 100 six-year old boys and girls represent one of the most 
basic Bender-Gestalt figures. It was demonstrated that a representation of 
this figure through object reconstruction is prerequisite to recognizing the 
object figure from a collection of figures which in turn is prerequisite to 

- representing the object figure using a pencil-and-paper reproduction. 


v A. INTRODUCTION 


While most psychologists and educators appear to agree that visual- 
motor ability is an essential factor in the development of any educational 
program, they have not attended to the ideas of representation which may 
well be more explanatory and predictive of school achievement than the 
visual-motor tests. 

Piaget and Inhelder (5) indicate that perceptual activity is essential to the 

Y creation of representational images, and the development of representa- 
tional space follows the development of perceptual space. Their own re- 

3 search has demonstrated that there is a high degree of relationship between 
d the way a child explores a shape he is given and his ability to draw the 
shape. The skill a child shows in drawing a shape that is explored in a 
tactile fashion roughly corresponds with his ability to recognize a shape by 
selecting it from a collection of visible models, though with simple recogni- 

tion running ahead of reproduction. They elaborate on this discussion by 
showing that there is a transition from tactile perception to mental rep- 
resentation. Spatial relationships do not have to be explored perceptually; 
rather, as a function of experience, a child is able to infer and reconstruct 
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certain spatial relationships preserving a continuity between the recon- 
structed relationships and the earlier perceptual ones. Following this logic, 
there is a similar relationship between visual perception and mental rep- 
resentation. That is, a child’s ability to draw a shape that is explored in a 
visual fashion roughly corresponds with his ability to recognize a shape by 
selecting it from a collection of visible models, with recognition running 
ahead of reproduction. 

When one considers methods of responding, reproducing or representing 
a stimulus object, there are but three general methods for doing this. 
Perhaps the most common is written representation or reproduction. Re- 
production is specifically a “paper-and-pencil” drawing as a representation 
of an object. A second mode of representation is one that we refer to as 
reconstruction, which is not found as frequently as reproduction. However, 
Piaget and Inhelder (5, pp. 62-63) have had children represent such simple 
figures as triangles and squares with use of matchsticks. Any task in which 
a child is given forms and required to represent an object by reconstructing 
the forms is referred to as a reconstruction task. A third mode of represen- 
tation requires the S to pick or recognize from several similar choices the 
proper representation of an object. An example of this mode can also be 
found in Piaget and Inhelder (5, pp. 18-22) in their haptic perception study, 
where children were allowed to explore objects with their hands and then 
asked to pick the object from a collection of visible objects or drawings of 
them. Whenever an S is required to select an object from a collection of 
objects, it will be referred to as a recognition task. 

Piaget and Inhelder (5, p. 41) note that recognition of an object by 
selecting it from a collection is mastered prior to a child's ability to draw 
the object. In discussing reconstruction as a mode of representation, it is 
assumed that the materials to be reconstructed are not so complex that the 
objective of the manipulation tasks is defeated. To wit, we would not 
expect a child to manipulate a piece of string to reconstruct a triangle quite 
as readily as we would expect the child to manipulate three matchsticks to 
reconstruct a triangle. Clearly, it is assumed that reconstruction precedes 
reproduction. Just as a child first confines himself to global exploration, so 
also will he confine himself to global representation which is, perhaps, best 
facilitated by global object reconstruction. Therefore, it is assumed that the 
rank order from first to last within mode of spatial representation is 
reconstruction, recognition, and reproduction. 

The intent of this study was one of verifying empirically the order within 
mode of representation. If a child can accurately represent an object by 
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reproduction, can he also represent the figure in a recognition task and 
through reconstruction? Furthermore, it was anticipated that a child who 
cannot represent an object through recognition should not be capable of 
representing the same object through reproduction. Such assumptions, 
when quantified, are properly referred to as Guttman (4) scales. It was 
hypothesized that mode of representation forms a Guttman scale or is 


hierarchical. 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


One hundred kindergarten children were assessed, 52 males and 48 
females. The ages of the children ranged from 5-6 to 6-8 years, with an 
average age of 6 years. All children had no known visual or physical 
handicaps and were in attendance in a regular classroom. 


2. Materials 


a. Object cards. There were eight object cards (10.2 cm X 10.2 cm). On 
each card a circle (radius of 3.2 cm) and a square (side of 2.4 cm) were 
drawn tangential to each other (2). The eight object card images vary with 
regard to the placement of the outside figure, above, below, left, right; and 
the outside figure being a square or a circle (see Figure 1). 

b. Object reconstruction board. A square plywood board (33 cm x 33 
cm X .64 cm) was covered with white felt to make a manipulation board. 
A plywood circle (radius of 5.4 cm) and a plywood square (side of 8.26 cm) 
were covered with dark gray felt to make the objects. 

c. Recognition card. The recognition card was made from a square 
poster (40.6 cm X 40.6 cm). Sixteen different images were placed on this 
board: the eight object card images as well as an additional eight images 
showing a circle and square with the properties above, below, left, and 
right but not tangential to each other. Each image was .64 cm from any 
other image. The images were identical in size with those on the object 
cards (see Figure 2). 
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FIGURE 2 
RECOGNITION CARD 


3. Procedure 


For all three sets of representation tasks the object cards were presented 
in the same order, the left to right ordering of Figure 1. Each child was 
tested individually. 

a. Recognition instructions. The E said to the child, “See all of these 
things?" pointing to the multiple-choice card. Then he said, *Find me the 
box that looks just like this," as the object card was presented and laid to 
the right of the multiple-choice card, as well as to the right of the S. The E 
repeated, “Find me the box that looks just like this,” for the rest of the 
object cards. 

b. Reconstruction instructions. The E placed the circle in the upper 
left-hand corner of the form board and the square in the lower right-hand 
corner. Then the final object card was placed at the top of the form board 
for an example. After this had been done, the E said, "See these two 
pieces?" pointing to the circle and the square. "Watch how I make them 
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look just like this,” pointing to the stimulus card. Then the E went on to 
replicate the design of the stimulus card. After this had been done, the 
circle and the square were put back into their original positions. The first 
object card was then placed at the top of the form board. The child was 
instructed, “Now you make one that looks just like this.” This was re- 
peated for the rest of the object cards. After each trial, the circle was 
returned to the upper left-hand corner and the square to the lower right- 
hand corner of the form board. 

c. Reproduction instructions. The E placed the first object card in 
front of the child at the top of the answer sheet. Pointing to the object card, 
the E said, “Draw a picture that looks just like this one." Then pointing to 
the appropriate space on the answer sheet, “Draw it here." This was 
repeated for the other seven cards. 

d. Scoring. The scoring of each task for each object card was 
dichotomous, correct or incorrect. Two criteria were used to evaluate the 
reconstruction and reproduction tasks. To evaluate the left-hand and 
above-below relationship, any rotation beyond 30* of the vertical or hori- 
zontal axis, whichever was applicable, was considered to be an error. Also, 
if the side or corner of the square was beyond or overlapped by more than 
И" of the circle perimeter, an error was scored. For the reproduction task 
two additional criteria were imposed. A reproduction of the circle was 
considered to be correct as long as it was an enclosed form with no distinct 
angles. A reproduction of the square was considered to be correct as long as 
it was an enclosed form with four distinct angles with the length of any side 
being less than twice as great as the length of any other side. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The major hypothesis of this study was that there is an order associated 
with mode of representation, reconstruction being the easiest mode and 
reproduction being the most difficult. Specifically it was expected that 
mode of representation would form a Guttman (4) scale for each object 
card. 

If we assume that any form of representation is either correct or incorrect 
for a given object card, it is possible to assign a representation score 
ranging from 0 to 3 for each card (0 = a child was incapable of represent- 
ing the figure with any mode of representation; 3 = a child was capable of 
representing the figure with all three modes of representation). To the 
extent that the modes of representation define a perfect Guttman scale, we 
should be able to predict exactly how a child represented a figure, given the 
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child’s representation score. That is, for a perfect Guttman scale a score of 
unity would mean that a child was only able to represent the figure through 
object manipulation. Guttman (4) has developed an index called reproduci- 
bility which quantifies the accuracy of the assumption of a perfect Guttman 
scale. Reproducibility is simply the proportion of responses, for all respon- 
dees on all tasks, that can be accurately predicted from an individual’s total 
score, or accuracy of prediction assuming a perfect scale. [Note that we 
have used the more conservative Goodenough method of scoring to deter- 
mine scales; see White and Saltz (8).] 

The reproducibility was determined for each of the eight object cards. 
The difficulty of each card has been determined empirically as the probabil- 
ity of making a correct representation (see Table 1). For each object card 
the order of difficulty of mode of representation is as expected, with 
reconstruction being the easiest and reproduction being the most difficult 
modes of representation. Although there are distinct differences in the 
average difficulty of the object cards, there seem to be two groupings of 
cards by difficulty: 2, 3, 4, and 8 in the harder group; and 1, 5, 6, and 7 in 
the easier group. The reproducibilities of the object cards are all consis- 
tently high, being significantly ($ < .01) larger than one might expect by 
chance. The lowest reproducibility is .84, indicating that for the least 
reproducible object card .84% of the total 300 representations are predict- 
able from the representation scores. When considering the chance repro- 
ducibility, it is clear that the predictability of the responses for all cards is a 
considerable improvement over chance, the poorest improvement being 
52% over what might be expected by chance. These results provide confir- 
mation of the expected order of manipulation, recognition, and reproduci- 
bility within mode of representation. 

With mode of representation treated as an independent variable with 
three levels (reconstruction, recognition, and reproduction) and sex treated 


TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR OBJECT CARDS BASED UPON 100 SUBJECTS 


Object card 
4 5 


Summary statistics 1 2 3 6 7 8 
Reconstruction difficulty .82 .82 .82 75 .78 .88 ‚89 80 
Recognition difficulty 71 .57 .58 .60 — .67 .73 .66 51 
Reproduction difficulty .45 E .34 .36 .56 .55 .49 .51 
Average difficulty .66 -60 -58 57 .67 .72 .68 61 
Goodenough reproducibility .87 .89 .86 .86 .84 .90 .86 84 
Chance reproducibility T 5.70. 059689 56 07, 72 .68 ‚61 


Percent improvement chance .58 .63 .56 .59 .52 .64 .56 .59 
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as an independent variable, a two-factor analysis of variance with repeated 
measures on one factor was conducted. Although there were neither sex 
[F(1, 198) = .34, p > .01] nor interaction effects [F(2, 196) = 2.08, p > .01], 
there was an effect for mode of representation [F(2, 196) = 58.80, p < .01]. 
The three means across the eight object cards for reconstruction, recogni- 
tion, and reproduction were 6.56, 5.04, and 3.65, respectively. With the 
conservative Scheffé (6) multiple comparison procedure, all means were 
significantly different from one another (p < .01). Thus the inequality 3.65 
< 5.04 < 6.56 may be considered significant ( < .01), thereby confirming 
the general hierarchy of reconstruction being prerequisite to recognition 
and recognition being prerequisite to reproduction. 

The results provide evidence in support of the hypothesis that there is a 
fixed order within mode of representation. They support the expectation 
that reconstruction shows primacy over recognition and reproduction, and 
recognition shows primacy over reproduction. These results are consonant 
with several other studies (1, 3, 7) investigating just two modes of 
representation—recognition and reproduction— where it was demonstrated 
that recognition tasks tended to be easier than reproduction. Aside from the 
additional mode of representation used in the present study, information 
was also obtained via the statistical analysis providing evidence that recon- 
struction is prerequisite to recognition, that recognition is prerequisite to 
reproduction, and that mode of representation is very likely developmental, 
which is suggested also by Piaget and Inhelder (5). 

One immediate conclusion of some import is that when a child is not able 
to reproduce a design or object this does not mean that he is unable to 
recognize and make certain discriminations regarding its salient features. 
As noted by Deich (3) and Zach and Kaufman (9), much of the evidence 
purporting to show perceptual impairment comes from studies using solely 
the reproduction method of assessment. The literature is somewhat unclear 
with regard to the meaning of mode of representation. Allen et al. (1) 
discuss motor execution vs visual perception and organization of the per- 
ceived material. Deich (3) concludes that when reproduction is impaired, 
one may expect impairment in recognition as well (quite the reverse of this 
study's findings). Wedell and Horne (7) refer to a matching task which is 
identical with our recognition task but show two methods for reproduction 
(clay strips and pencil drawings) which are quite inconsistent with regard 
to what is being measured (actually the clay strips would be reconstruction 
representations according to the definitions put forth in the present study). 
The results suggest that use of the term perceptual deficit as determined by 
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performance with paper-and-pencil reproductions may well be a “gross 
misuse” of the term. It would seem that until all three modes of representa- 
tion have been assessed, the most that might be said about a child who is 
unable to reproduce an object card is that the child is unable to reproduce 
the object using a paper and pencil. This study has extremely limited 
generalizability, at least within the context of the figures studied; however, 
it serves as evidence of a particular fixed order within mode of representa- 
tion. Certainly it verifies a very small portion of Piagetian theory dealing 
with spatial representation, but then Piaget himself provided encouraging 
evidence regarding this topic. 
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COMPETENCE AS A MODERATOR OF THE SIMILARITY/ 
ATTRACTION RELATIONSHIP: DEVELOPMENT AND 
APPLICATION OF A NEW INDEX* 
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ROBERT A. SNYDER AND JAMES H. Morris 


SUMMARY 


Previous inconsistencies in efforts directed at estimating the impact of 
competence as a moderator of the similarity/attraction (S/A) relationship led 
to an argument for the inclusion of subjects' self-perceived judgmental 
ability as an important but previously ignored component of competence in 
such situations. A self-report measure of competence which included 
judgmental ability as well as a motivational (interpersonal efficacy) compo- 
nent of competence was developed and evaluated following guidelines from 
Wylie. The Competence Index was subsequently employed in a procedure 
involving 80 female undergraduates in which the respective moderating 
impacts of judgmental ability and interpersonal efficacy on the S/A rela- 
tionship were examined in an adaptation of the Byrne standard stranger 
technique. A significant moderating effect was found for judgmental ability 
(P = .024) but not for interpersonal efficacy. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The notion that human beings form and utilize implicit theories or 
"schemas" about expected relationships between themselves and others has 
been supported in a substantial body of empirical research [see Stotland 
and Canon (12) for a review]. Within this broad research domain, a 
narrower, but especially well-researched question has concerned how indi- 
viduals use information about others in determining their attraction toward 
these persons. Efforts in this latter area have consistently found that 
attitude similarity between a focal person (S) and a stimulus person (SP) is 
an important determinant of the resulting attraction S expresses for SP (2). 
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Within the research paradigm popularized by Byrne (2), this phenomenon 
has become known as the “Law of Attraction.” The similarity/attraction 
(S/A) relationship represented by this “Jaw” has been supported in numer- 
ous replications and has proven most resistant to alteration. As a conse- 
quence, attention has shifted over the past several years to a search for 
variables that may interact with attitude similarity to yield better predic- 
tions of attraction. To date, the preponderance of this more recent work 
has been devoted to investigations of subject characteristics (individual 
differences) that may moderate the S/A relationship. Overall, however, 
such efforts have proven disappointing, leading Byrne (2) to comment that 
the “search for predictable individual differences within attraction experi- 
ments has proven to be the most frustrating and difficult area into which 
attraction research has been extended" (pp. 212-213). 

A major problem with much of this "moderator" research has been the 
tendency of investigators to use generalized constructs (e.g., self/self-ideal 
discrepancy) to predict situation-specific behavior when more situationally 
relevant constructs about the self may be apropos to the S/A paradigm. In 
keeping with a more molecular conception of individual differences that 
might moderate the S/A relationship, Byrne and his associates have hy- 
pothesized that a personal characteristic that is centric to the situatiorr 
encountered by subjects in the attraction paradigm is “competence” (2, 3). 
Basing their conception of competence on White’s (15) effectance motive, 
they argue that exposure to attitudinal material in S/A experiments elicits 
within the subject a need to demonstrate competence in the judgmental 
situation at hand (2). The motive is thought by Byrne and his associates to 
be triggered in situations where the subject is provided with information 
suggestive of ineffective functioning (e.g., inability to understand, incor- 
rectness, illogicality, etc.), so that when competence is aroused, subjects 
should be more sensitive to the rewarding effects of similarity (and the 
punishment effects of dissimilarity), thereby rating similar strangers. more 
positively and dissimilar strangers more negatively than would nonaroused 
subjects (2, 3). 

Unfortunately, research concerned with the impact of competence on the 
S/A paradigm has gone the way of research using more generalized self- 
constructs; that is to say, it has been similarly inconsistent, and thus 
inconclusive. It is argued here that such results may be due to problems 
with the manner in which “competence” has often been operationalized in 
experimental treatments and, perhaps more fundamentally, to the way it 
has been conceptualized as a potential moderator of individual behavior in 
S/A situations. 
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In several previous studies (e.g., 3, 9, 10) the effectance motive or 
competence has purportedly been aroused by exposing the subject to what 
is termed an “unpredictable” movie or video-tape. In Byrne's research, for 
example, scenes in such a movie have included cannibals cooking a mission- 
ary, a flushing toilet, a variety of animals, and so forth, all presented in a 
meaningless sequence. After subjects have been exposed to the film, a 
manipulation check is made by having them complete a nine-item Effec- 
tance Arousal Scale, reporting in Likert format their disgust, uneasiness, 
feelings of unreality, and so on. In view of White’s (15) conception of the 
effectance motive, this method of evoking competence might be called into 
question in that it can produce an emotional state in which subjects tend to 
describe themselves as tense, confused, and anxious, whereas White’s 
monograph describes a construct of a very different nature, as in the 
following examples (italics added): 

- . Ше effectance urge represents what the neuromuscular system wants to 
do when it is otherwise unoccupied or is gently stimulated by the environment” 


(p. 321). 
. . the motive need not be conceived as intense or powerful (p. 321). 
‚ it (the effectance motive) does not include behavior in the service of 


effectively aroused drives (p. 323). 
. strongly aroused drives, pain and anxiety . . . can be conceived as 
overriding the effectance urge and capturing the energies of the neuromuscular 


system (p. 321). 
. but effectance motivation is persistent in the sense that it regularly 


occupies the spare waking time . . . (p. 321). 


Although the relationships usually obtained between the experimental 
treatment described above and scores on the Effectance Arousal Scale 
indicate that something is aroused, it has not been ascertained exactly what 
this generalized arousal is, or for that matter, how it is different from 
tension, nervousness, or anxiety. To the extent that these latter states are 
aroused, it seems that such an experimental treatment may, in fact, at- 
tenuate the likelihood that effectance motivation (as conceived by White) 
becomes manifest in subjects. Rather, according to White, competence 
should be “persistent” in subjects and, thus, be measurable apart from an 
experimental context but still in reference to the kinds of judgmental tasks 
involved in the paradigm. 

A second potential difficulty with previous treatments of competence in 
S/A experiments concerns the possibility that operationalizing the construct 
solely from a motivational or arousal standpoint ignores the subject’s 
self-perceived ability to make the judgments about others which are called 
for in the experimental process. Although psychologists have traditionally 
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theorized that motivation and ability combine to determine performance (5, 
7, 13, 14), studies in the present area have failed to lend simultaneous 
consideration to both components as potential determinants of subjects’ 
behavior in S/A experiments. 

This situation has led Snyder (11) to argue that conceptual and opera- 
tional treatments of competence should incorporate an ability as well as a 
motivational (effectance) component. He suggests that as the results of 
interactions with the environment accumulate, the individual develops a 
conception of himself as a chronically good or poor performer on each of 
the behavioral dimensions with which he has had experience. This subjec- 
tive probability that the individual’s efforts will lead to intended behaviors 
or outcomes is hypothesized to be a prepotent determinant of behavior. If 
one were to apply this logic to the S/A paradigm, it may be argued that 
when a subject finds himself called upon to assimilate information (i.e., 
attitudes of the SP) and to make a series of judgments about the SP, his 
past experience as a judge of other persons should constitute an important 
component of his self-perceived competence in the experimental situation. 
This should be especially the case when, as in the typical S/A research 
design, subjects are required to make judgments about an SP but are given 
no real opportunity to manifest their effectance motivation (i.e., to demon- 
strate a mastery over their interpersonal environment by affecting the 
behavior or attitudes of another person). 

The present report concerns an effort to develop an index through which 
an ability as well as an effectance component of competence could be 
measured and applied in S/A investigations so as to overcome the existing 
conceptual and operational limitations described above. In the following 
sections, the development of the index is described along with the results of 
an investigation that utilized the measure in an attempt to determine 
whether ability and/or effectance motivation moderated outcomes in an S/A 
situation. 


B. METHOD 
1. Development of the Competence Index 


Following the recommendations of Wylie (18) for the development of 
measures of self-referent constructs, the authors completed the sequence of 
operations described below. First, descriptive statements regarding each 
component were developed from which relevant item pools could be evalu- 
ated for inclusion into the questionnaire. They were as follows: 
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a. Judgmental Ability (JA). Statements in this category reflect the (+ 
or —) extent to which the described person tends to be confident of his 
ability to make accurate and appropriate judgments about the other per- 
sons in his environment. That is, these statements assess the degree to 
which a person believes that he, relative to other people, is either a good or 
a poor judge of the reasons people behave as they do. 

b. Interpersonal Efficacy (IE). Statements in this category reflect the 
(+ or —) extent to which the described person tends to be motivated to use 
his personal judgments as a basis for affecting the behavior of other 
persons in his environment. That is, these statements assess the degree to 
Which a person has a high or a low need for mastering his interpersonal 
environment by changing the behavior of attitudes of other persons. 

Second, 50 questionnaire items were chosen from the literature on the 
basis of their apparent convergence on the descriptions above. Each item 
was typed onto a separate 3 X 5 inch card, and a deck containing all 50 
cards was presented to each of seven psychologists. The psychologists 
familiarized themselves with the two descriptions and sorted the cards into 
three stacks: JA, IE, and neither JA nor IE. Items that all seven psycholo- 
gists had selected as JA or IE were chosen for further use. In all, there was 
perfect agreement across raters for 11 items under each of the two descrip- 
tions. 

A questionnaire consisting of the 22 items was then composed. The item 
pool was presented, after having been randomized on the questionnaire, 
with Likert response formats and the following anchors: “100% of relevant 
occasions (always),” “75% of relevant occasions,” “50% of relevant occa- 
sions,” “25% of relevant Occasions," and “0% of relevant occasions 
(never)." Directions instructed respondents to describe themselves by indi- 
cating "the extent to which the behaviors or feelings which are described 
here are characteristic of the way you would react to the situation which is 
reflected in each item." 


2. Subjects and Response Characteristics of the Index 


As part of other studies, this questionnaire was completed by a total of 
220 American female undergraduates, all of whom were volunteers. Based 
on analyses of the responses from these participants and a subgroup of 20 
respondents who completed the measure twice with a three week interven- 
ing period, the 22-item index was reduced to 12 items (six IE items and six 
JA items). These items had (a) the highest item-level test-retest reliabilities 
(n = 20), and (b) the highest within-scale convergent validities and lowest 
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between-scale discriminant validities (n = 220). The 12 items that com- 
prised the final form of the questionnaire are shown in the Appendix. 
Test-retest reliabilities for the two six-item scales were .80 for IE and .70 
for ЈА (n = 20). The remaining analyses that were conducted on these scales 
were based on the total group of 220 respondents. Spearman-Brown esti- 
mates of internal consistency reliability were .75 and .79 for IE and JA 
items, respectively. In addition, the two scales were relatively independent (r 
= —.06). Finally, independent principal factor analysis with varimax rota- 
tion was conducted on the 12-item index to obtain simple structure. The 
expected two-factor structure of the measure was sustained empirically as 
indicated by the results in Table 1. Overall, these data provided quite 
favorable evidence in support of the integrity of the Competence Index. 


3. Procedure 


In the application phase of the research, 80 female subjects participated in 
conditions that utilized an adaptation of Byrne’s standard stranger technique 
(6). All subjects completed the Competence Index and an attitude survey 
composed of 14 general attitude statements which had been randomly se- 
lected from Byrne’s (2) pool of 56 items. Subsequently, they received a 
variable set of bogus responses to the attitude survey which had purportedly 
been provided by the mythical SP. Forty received responses that represented 
the modal responses made to these items by a separate pilot group of 20 
female undergraduates (pattern A). The remaining 40 received a pattern of 
responses (pattern B) that represented the mirror image of pattern A. All 


TABLE 1 
VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX FOR COMPETENCE INDEX (N = 220) 
Loadings 

Item Number Factor 1 (JA) Factor 2 (IE) 
10 .728 .017 
1 .703 -015 
9 .684 -011 
12 .551 —.084 
8 537 —.096 
7 .405 .016 
6 —.067 7и 
2 —423 -648 
3 —.011 .579 
4 029 555 
1 .015 .461 
5 7.001 :445 

Eigenvalues 2.269 1.996 


Note: JA = Judgmental Ability; IE = Interpersonal Efficacy. 


a 
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subjects then evaluated the SP using Byrne’s Interpersonal Judgment Scale 
(179). 


4. Scoring 


Competence scores, indices of similarity, and attraction scores were de- 
rived as indicated below: 

a. Competence. Individual item responses to the Competence Index 
were summed within scales to yield two scale score totals, one for IE and one 
for JA. 

b. Similarity. In most of the research on the Byrne paradigm, a sub- 
ject’s response is considered “similar” to the SP’s response if both responses 
occur on the same side of the neutral point of a Likert item. It is commonly 
accepted (8), however, that the D? statistic of Cronbach and Gleser (4) is an 
appropriate and powerful measure of profile similarity. It is this index that is 
reported in the present research. As a precaution, however, Byrne’s measure 
of similarity was also calculated. These two indices correlated —.93. Note 
that the negative sign of this correlation reflects the fact that for D? a high 
score indicates low similarity, while the opposite is true for the Byrne 
computation. 

c. Attraction. The IJS was scored following Byrne’s convention of 
summing responses to the fifth and sixth items of the six-item measure to 
yield an Attraction score for each subject. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Correlations among the research variables for the group (n = 80) who 
participated in the application procedures described earlier indicated the 
following: (a) evidence of a strong Similarity! effect (S/A, v = —.70, p < 
.001); (b) relative independence of the competence scales (IE/JA, r = .17); and 
(c) no significant relationships between the competence scale scores and 
either Similarity or Attraction (7 = .06). This last finding fulfilled one 
necessary criterion for employing scores from the Competence Index as 
moderator variables (19). 

The initial group of 80 subjects was twice divided into two subgroups by 
accomplishing median splits on each of the distributions of competence 
subscale scores. This procedure resulted in the creation of paired subgroups 
in which differences between S/A correlations could then be examined. 
Differences in subgroup correlations were tested for significance with the Z 


! High Similarity scores indicate low actual similarity. 
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statistic yielded from a procedure described by Blalock (1). These correla- 
tions and the results of the tests for the significance of their paired differences 
are shown in Table 2. It should be noted that these tests were relatively 
conservative because of the fact that, in performing median splits, scores at 
the median were randomly assigned to high or low groups in order to 
preserve equal group sizes. 

The results depicted in Table 2 indicate that a significant difference 
emerged in S/A relationships between groups that were split on the basis of 
Judgmental Ability scores. Moreover, it is apparent that persons in this 
sample who perceived themselves to be low in JA were those who relied 
most heavily on attitude similarity as a determinant of attraction. Although 
the present authors believe that a lack of confidence in one’s own JA leads 
one to be more dependent upon socially accepted schemas for evaluating 
others (as suggested by these data), this hypothesis was not stated and then 
tested in directional fashion because of the exploratory nature of the appli- 
cations phase of this investigation. Hence, the directional outcome must be 
regarded as tentative until it is confirmed or disconfirmed by future studies 
designed to resolve this particular theoretical issue. 

Although the results concerning the moderating effects of interpersonal 
efficacy were not significant, Byrne’s hypothesis (that persons high in 
effectance motivation would be more sensitive to the rewarding effects of 
attitude similarity and to the punishing effects of dissimilarity) received 
directional support. Owing to the differences between the present measure 
of IE and Byrne’s manipulation of effectance, this finding can also be 
regarded less cautiously only after additional research has been 
conducted—especially research concerned with the construct validity of the 
measure used here. 

The Competence Index which was developed as part of this study may 
prove useful to researchers who are interested in investigating the relation- 
ship between competence and the law of attraction. If additional informa- 
tion in support of its validity is forthcoming, this instrument could provide a 


SIMILARITY/ATTRACTION Coke Mowe D Dares TESTS FOR PAIRED SUBGROUPS 
Groups n IE JA 
High 40 —.78 —.56 
Low 40 —.61 —.82 

Note: Two-tailed tests of significance. For Interpersonal Efficacy (IE), Z = —1.45 (p = 


147); for Judgmental Ability (ЈА), 2 = 2.26 (p = .024). 
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means of avoiding at least one of the pitfalls common to many self- 
construct based research efforts in this area. Indeed, in the most com- 
prehensive reviews of the relevant literature, Wylie (16, 17, 18) has argued 
that although self-constructs have often been utilized to improve the pre- 
dictive accuracy of existing behavioral laws, these same constructs have 
been disjunctively stretched to cover so many inferred cognitive and moti- 
vational processes that their predictive and analytical utilities have been 
greatly diminished. Wylie’s specific criticisms of earlier instrumentation 
efforts in this area were carefully regarded in the process of developing the 
present measure. Hence, it is hoped that this index, with its focus on two 
relatively specific theoretical constructs, may allow future researchers to 
avoid such problems in this particular domain of inquiry. 


APPENDIX; ITEMS IN THE COMPETENCE INDEX? 
Interpersonal Efficacy (IE) 
1. I try to get people to do what I want them to do, in one way or 


another. 

2. When people I know are having difficulty in working things out for 

themselves, I like to tell them what to do. 

3. I like to be called upon to settle arguments and disputes between 
others. 

. I like to attack points of view that are contrary to mine. 

. When someone says silly or ignorant things about something I know, I 
try to set them straight. 

6. I often tell people what to do when they're having trouble in making a 


decision. 


ar 


Judgmental Ability (JA) 


7. Some people are too complicated for me to figure out. 
8. It is almost impossible for one person to really understand the feelings 
of another. 
9. These days a person doesn’t really know who he can count on. 
10. People are so complex it is hard to know what “makes them tick.” 
11. It is hard to figure out who you can really trust these days. 
12. I think you can never really understand the feelings of other people. 
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OF INTERPERSONAL CUES IN 
DYADIC INTERACTIONS*! 
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SUMMARY 


Twenty high and 20 low socially anxious male college students interacted 
with a female confederate (C) for six minutes. The C alternated between 
providing the S with positive and negative social cues. High and low anxious 
Ss did not selectively attend to positive or negative cues. However, high 
anxious Ss felt the C would prefer to interact less with them in the future 
than did the low anxious Ss. The findings suggest that socially anxious Ss 
may perceive social events similarly to low anxious Ss, but interpret these 
same events differently. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Some sequences of social behavior provide interactants with relatively 
unambiguous cues about their co-participants’ attitudes toward them. Other 
sequences, not as easily interpreted, require the interactant to infer meaning 
based upon relatively ambiguous cues. In both cases of unambiguous and 
ambiguous cues this social inference process probably involves two steps: 
selective perception and interpretation. Given a person’s limited capacity to 
decode information, some cues will be selected for interpretation; others will 
be eliminated. These chosen cues are interpreted and acted upon by the 
participants in a social interaction. 

Results of two recent experiments (2, 3) have indicated that individuals 
assessed as low and high socially anxious, while behaving in a quantitatively 
comparable fashion in a dyadic interaction, evaluate their performances 
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differently. Low socially anxious individuals overrated the quality of their 
performance; high socially anxious individuals underrated theirs. In explain- 
ing this finding, Clark and Arkowitz (2) suggested that the individuals either 
set different standards for their performance, or selectively attended to 
different performance cues. In an examination of the selective attention 
proposal, O’Banion and Arkowitz (3) discovered that high socially anxious 
women, receiving feedback from a male confederate (C) after a dyadic 
interaction, displayed a more accurate memory for the negative information 
about themselves than did low socially anxious women. These authors 
suggest that such information selectivity is a factor that possibly mediates or 
maintains dysfunctional social anxiety. 

The present study represents an attempt to replicate the selective attten- 
tion proposal and to examine the differential interpretation of selected cues 
by low and high socially anxious men. 


B. METHODS 
1. Subjects 


Twenty high and 20 low socially anxious male students participated in the 
study. Social anxiety was determined by 5° scores on the Social Anxiety and 
Distress Scale (5). The experimental Ss were drawn from the upper and 
lower thirds of a distribution of 213 pretested introductory psychology stu- 
dents. 


2. Procedure 


Two attractive undergraduate women were trained as Cs for the dyadic 
interaction. Upon arriving, the S was escorted to a comfortably appointed 
studio room by the experimenter. The C arrived shortly and was introduced 
as a second S participating in the experiment. 5 and С were informed ‘that 
their task was to get to know each other and that they should behave as they 
normally would in any initial encounter. Their interaction, lasting six mi- 
nutes, was video recorded from behind a one-way mirror by a SONY model 
3600 video recorder ensemble. To provide a broad range of social cues which 
might allow the predicted pattern of selective perception and interpretation 
to emerge, Cs were trained to behave in both a positive and negative fashion 
toward the S. C behavior was counterbalanced across all Ss. Thus for half 
the Ss, the C behaved positively the first three minutes and negatively the 
last three. This order was reversed for the remaining Ss. The two Cs 
interacted with an equal number of Ss in each experimental condition. The 
Cs and the experimenter were blind to the men’s social anxiety rating and to 
the hypotheses of the study. 
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3. Dependent Measures 


Immediately after the interaction, the S was administered a two-part 
assessment battery. He first described in his own words how his partner had 
responded to him during their conversation. The resulting essays were read 
by a pair of judges who bracketed off all references to specific overt behav- 
iors, quotations of the C’s statements, and general descriptions of the C’s 
interpersonal style (interrater agreement was .86). A second pair of judges 
rated the bracketed statements on a three point positive-negative scale 
(interrater reliability > = .96). 

After writing the essay, Ss completed nine seven-point Likert items. The 
first four referred to specific C behaviors. The S rated the frequency with 
which the C had smiled, looked at him, asked questions, and initiated 
conversation. The next three items referred to more general categories of 
behaviors. The S indicated the extent to which he felt the C had displayed 
interest in him, displayed warmth toward him, and how generally positively 
she had responded toward him. The final two items were attraction mea- 
sures adapted from Byrne (1). The S rated the degree to which he felt she 
would like to work with him in another experiment. Following completion of 
these measures the S was thoroughly debriefed. 


*C. RESULTS 


Data were analyzed by a 2 by 2 factorial design with two levels of social 
anxiety and two levels of C behavior sequence (positive-negative, negative- 
positive). 


1. Manipulation Check 


Two judges rated the C’s performances during each half of every conver- 
sation on four-point Likert scales. Separate ratings were obtained for 
warmth expressed toward the S (interrater reliability > = .88). Analyses of 
the ratings show that Cs maintained sharp positive-negative role differences 
(b < .0001 on all three measures) while enacting their roles with only minor 
variation across Ss. 


2. Perception and Attraction Measures 


Main effects and interactions derived from the essay measures and from 
the first seven Likert measures did not reach statistical significance. 

One of the two attraction measures produced a significant difference 
between high and low socially anxious Ss. Ss did not differ in their response 
to the question "I felt that she liked me very much" [F(1, 36) — 1.54, 
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p > .05]. However, they differed in their response to the question “I believe 
she would very much like working with me in another experiment." [F(1, 
36) = 4.71, p < .05]. Examination of Ss’ mean responses to this item indi- 
cates that the low anxious Ss felt the C would like to interact with them 
again (X = 3.65) more than did the high anxious Ss (X = 3.10). 


D. Discussion 


The current findings are of interest in two regards. First the differential 
perception of social behavior by high and low socially anxious Ss was not 
demonstrated. This is not consistent with the results reported by O’Banion 
and Arkowitz (3). Two explanations of this discrepancy seem plausible. 
First, O’Banion and Arkowitz’s Ss were women; the current Ss were men. 
Smith and Sarason (4) reported that women construe unfavorable feedback 
more negatively than do men in a simulated (imagined) interaction. Second, 
the Ss in the O’Banion and Arkowitz study faced a different assessment task 
than those in the present study. The Ss in the former study were asked to 
recall a list of positive and negative descriptive adjectives provided in 
written form as personal feedback following an interaction. In the present 
study, the Ss were asked to describe and interpret behaviors or patterns of 
behaviors that actually occurred during the preceding interaction. 

The relation between selective perception and interpretation provides the 
second major point of this paper. Differences between high and low socially 
anxious Ss’ performance in dyadic interactions may rest more with their 
interpretation than their perception of social events. A more complex formu- 
lation might suggest that in some persons social anxiety is maintained largely 
by selective perception of social cues, in other persons by differential 
interpretation of social events, and in yet others by a combination of the 
two tendencies. 
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THE EFFECT OF PROVIDING RESEARCH PURPOSE 
INFORMATION WHEN TREATMENT IS DELAYED* 


l University of South Carolina 
Joun P. DoLLY 


SUMMARY 


£ This study looked at time as the critical factor when providing research 


purpose information to Ss in classroom settings. The sample, 239 male and 
female students in 16 classes at a Southern university, was randomly as- 


signed to one of six treatment groups. Each group was provided research 
purpose information ranging from no information to complete positive and 
complete negative information. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 


A was used as the dependent variable and was administered one week after 
the Ss were provided the research purpose information. ANOVA indicated 


significant differences among the groups at the .01 level. Ss acted in 


№ accordance with the information given and the E’s expectations. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Previous research studies have shown that when Ss are provided infor- 
mation concerning the nature of a research study in which they are par- 
ticipating, the data will change usually in a positive direction (7, 8). This 

~ change in the data has been referred to by several authors as data bias (6, 
7, 8). Data bias is most evident in those studies where Ss are provided the 
actual research hypothesis (5). Until recently, Es could avoid this problem 
by deceiving the research Ss in a study. The recent emphasis on ethical 
standards and the adoption of the APA Ethical Principles (1) make the use 


of deception questionable. 


- 


Several recent research studies looking at the effects of providing differ- 


ent levels of research purpose information have not shown any significant 
% effect upon the data collected, indicating support for implementing ethical 
procedures (2, 3, 4). These data are contrary to previous studies which 
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claim that research purpose information will cause the data to change 
significantly (8). 

After evaluating both positions and reviewing the articles making the 
different claims, one factor appeared different for both groups. In the 
articles in which the information appeared to create data bias there was a 
delay of up to one week between the time the Ss received information 
concerning the nature of the study and the actual implementation of the 
treatment. In recent studies that show no effect on the data, the treatment 
was implemented immediately after the Ss received the information con- 
cerning the purpose of the study. The present study looked at time as the 
critical factor when providing research purpose information to Ss. 


B. METHOD 
1. Sample 


The sample for the study comprised 239 male and female students enrolled 
in 16 undergraduate education courses at the University of South Carolina. 
Classes were randomly assigned to experimental treatments. The average 
class size was approximately 18. 


2. Treatment 


The experimental treatment entailed an announcement made in each class 
one week prior to testing which consisted of the information specified for the 
treatment level. Six levels of information were used. They ranged from no 
information about the nature of the study to complete positive and complete 
negative information. 

Exactly one week after the announcement, students were given the infor- 
mation for their treatment level and then immediately tested. Each class 
received the same verbatim instructions, and all classes were tested by the 
same researcher. The instruments were completed during regularly sched- 
uled class periods. The instructions provided in each level follow: 

Level 1: No Information. Students are requested to complete the at- 
tached questionnaire. All information is anonymous. 

Level 2: Usual or Traditional Information. The faculty in the Educa- 
tional Research Department is collecting data on students' characteristics for 
a research project. Therefore we would appreciate your completing the 
attached questionnaire. All information is anonymous. 

Level 3: Partial/Positive Information. Prior studies have been con- 
ducted at several large universities to predict characteristics of educators. 
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We as researchers are interested in continuing these investigations because 
these findings have been used for making decisions about students that 
appear to be beneficial. Therefore we would appreciate your assisting us by 
completing the attached questionnaire. All information is anonymous. 

Level 4: Partial/Negative Information. Prior studies have been con- 
ducted at several large universities to predict characteristics of educators. 
We as researchers are interested in continuing these investigations because 
these findings have been used for making decisions about students that 
appear to us to be detrimental. Therefore we would appreciate your assisting 
us by completing the attached questionnaire. AIl information is anonymous. 

Level 5: Complete/Positive Information. Prior studies conducted at sev- 
eral large universities have indicated that the attached questionnaire is 
useful in predicting successful and nonsuccessful educators. The hypothesis 
for this study is: Students who are logical tend to be more effective educators 
than students who are not logical. As researchers we find these results to be 
more useful in making decisions about students. Therefore we would ap- 
preciate your assisting us by completing the attached questionnaire. AII 
information is anonymous. 

Level 6: Complete/Negative Information. Prior studies conducted at 
several large universities have indicated that the attached questionnaire is 
useful in predicting successful and nonsuccessful educators. The hypothesis 
for this study is: There is no relationship between scores on the MTAI and 
Success as educators. As researchers we do not find these results to be 
accurate and believe that these findings are misused in making decisions 
about students. Therefore we would appreciate your assisting us in disprov- 
ing these prior studies by completing the attached questionnaire. All informa- 
tion is anonymous. 


3. Instruments 


The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) and a student in- 
formation questionnaire were administered. The MTAI was selected be- 
cause its content was not specifically related to any of the content material 
in the classes being tested and because of its high reliability (.92). It was 
necessary to select an instrument that each student could manipulate in 
either a positive or negative direction. A questionnaire was used to collect 
information on students’ sex and age. It also included questions regarding 
whether or not students believed the information they received, found the 
task interesting, tried to do well on the instrument, or discussed the 
information they received with other students. 
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4. Statistical Analysis 


Two analyses were performed. The first was a two-way analysis of 
variance with classes nested in treatment. In this analysis treatment and 
sex were treated for main effects. The second analysis treated the type of 
information (positive or negative) and the amount of information (complete 
or incomplete) as two factors. An analysis of variance was used to examine 
the main effects for type and amount of information as well as the interac- 
tion of these two factors. 


C. RESULTS 


The results of the first ANOVA are shown in Table 1. When considering 
the nested design, treatment has an F = 3.26 (p < .06). The means for each 
treatment are shown in Table 2. 

The second analysis, concerning the effect of amount and type of infor- 
mation on MTAI scores, showed that students who received positive in- 
formation scored higher than those who received negative information. The 
F ratio for type of information was significant at the .01 level (see Table 3). 
As expected, there was a significant interaction between the type and level 
of information (p < .004). An examination of the means (see Table 4) shows 
that people with positive information scored higher when they received 
complete information than when they received incomplete information. 
Just the opposite was true in the case of Ss who received.negative informa- 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY BY TREATMENT 
LEVEL AND SEX 


Source df SS MS F ? 

Treatment 5 14311.62 2862.32 2.57 .03 

Sex 1 9980.62 9980.62 8.95 .003 

Class (Trt) 10 8873.31 877.31 3.26 .06 

Sex/Treatment 5 8222.10 1644.42 1.48 20 

Error 217 241897.13 1114.73 — — 
TABLE 2 


MINNESOTA EADEM ATTITUDE INVENTORY MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS BY 
TREATMENT LEVEL 


Treatment Mean SD 
1 17.40 35.05 
2 21.32 37.53 
3 21.05 35.50 
4 24.70 30.36 
5 42.30 26.21 
6 16.30 32.66 


ee 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY BY TYPE AND 
AMOUNT OF INFORMATION 


Source df SS MS F p 
Amount of 

information 1 260.26 260.26 .26 .61 
Type of 

information 1 6518.62 6518.62 43 .01 
Amount/Type 1 8435.41 8435.41 8.33 .004 
Error 163 165108.53 1012.94 

TABLE 4 


MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY MEANS BY 
ТҮРЕ AND AMOUNT OF INFORMATION RECEIVED 


Type of Information 


Amount of Information Positive Negative 
Complete 42.3 16.3 
Incomplete 21,05 24.7 


tion. Ss receiving incomplete negative information scored higher than those 
who received complete negative information. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


As the data indicate there is a tendency for Ss to act in accordance with 
the research purpose information they are provided. Ss given a positive 
hypothesis produced positive data in support of the hypothesis. Ss provided 
a negative hypothesis produced negative data also supporting the hypothe- 
sis stated. 

Time may be the critical variable. When Ss have a week to reflect on the 
research hypothesis, they will attempt to prove the hypothesis, significantly 
increasing or decreasing their scores on a dependent variable. Some recent 
research studies have indicated that the more information that is given to 
research Ss, the more negative the results (5). The data from the present 
study contradict those findings. 

There are some important implications to be considered as a result of this 
study. If researchers are going to provide research purpose information to 
Ss, they must expect that the Ss will attempt to act in accordance with the 
information and help prove the hypothesis. The time between providing 
research purpose information and administration of the treatment may be 
the most critical variable. If researchers wish to comply with ethical 
guidelines, the literature suggests that this can be accomplished if the 
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treatment immediately follows the research information and/or explana- 
tions provided to research Ss. Apparently, under this condition, Ss have no 
time to reflect on the information given and do not act in accordance with 
the E's hypothesis. 
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INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARD ENERGY CONSERVATION AND 
WARREN COMMISSION REPORT* ! 

Department of Psychology and Department of 


Curriculum and Instruction, New Mexico 
State University 


Lity CHU BERGSMA AND HAROLD M. BERGSMA 


SUMMARY 


The present investigation examined the relationship between college 
students’ locus of control and attitudes toward energy conservation. It was 
predicted that the more external orientation would relate to the person’s 
belief that energy resources were controlled by powerful others whose 
manipulation created energy shortage, and personal conservation would 
not help the situation. The present study also compared 1977 students’ 
reactions to the Warren Commission Report to those of the sixties, to study 
changing attitudes among college students. Three hundred forty-seven 
male and female college students were administered the Rotter I-E scale 
and a questionnaire that included items dealing with energy and the 
Warren Commission Report. Analysis of variance supported the hypothe- 
sis; males were found to be more internal than females, and those who 
believed in energy shortage and conservation were more internal than those 
who believed otherwise. A similar analysis of the responses to the Warren 
Report showed no significant effects. Comparison of 1977 students to those 
of the sixties noted significantly more external orientation and increased 
attitudes of disbelief. 


Controversial situations, ambiguous by nature, bring about subjective 
perceptions and interpretations in individuals in accordance with their 
preconceived expectations. The energy crisis of the early seventies triggered 
divided opinions on reasons for the shortage, the roles of petroleum 
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companies, and whether related conservation strategies would be effective. 
The present study investigated the relationship between students’ internal- 
external (I-E) locus of control and their attitudes toward controversial 
energy issues. It was expected that more external orientation would relate 
to the belief that energy resources were controlled by powerful others, 
whose manipulations created shortages, and conservation would not help 
the situation. 

The present study also compared 1977 students’ reactions to the Warren 
Commission Report to those reported by Hamsher et al.! in the sixties, who 
found that students with consistent disbelief of the Report were signifi- 
cantly less trusting and more external. Generally speaking, the issues related 
to Kennedy's assassination are vaguely understood by contemporary college 
students, and those who kept current with the controversy of the Warren 
Report may also react differently than reported by Hamsher et al. 

Students attending lower level psychology classes in Lake Superior State 
College, Michigan (N — 133) and New Mexico State University (V = 214) 
responded to both Rotters I-E Scale and a questionnaire that included 
items dealing with energy and the Warren Commission Report (items 3, 4, 
5 from Hamsher et al.’s questionnaire). 

The mean I-E score of all students was 14.04; no difference was found 
between male end female, Michigan and New Mexico students. Using only 
consistent responders to energy items [і.е., those who believed that the 
energy shortage was artificially created by oil companies’ manipulation, 
that conservation would not help the situation (N = 37), and those who 
consistently believed the opposite (V = 130], a 2 X 2 (2 levels of belief and 
sex) analysis of variance was performed on I-E scores. Results showed 
significant sex (F = 4.74, df = 1/163, p < .05) and belief (F = 4.17, df = 
1/163, p < .05) effects: males were more internal (N = 75, X = 13.15) than 
females (V = 92, X = 14.86); those who believed in energy shortages and 
conservation were more internal (V = 130, X = 13.92) than those who 
believed otherwise (V = 37, X = 14.70). No interaction was found between 
sex and belief. 

Using those who consistently showed belief or disbelief in the Warren 
Report, a similar 2 x 2 analysis of variance was performed which showed 
no significant effects. Compared to the students in the sixties, as reported 
by Hamsher et al., twice as many students of 1977 admitted the lack of 
knowledge concerning issues relating to the Warren Report (36.57% vs 
18.63%). Among those 1977 students who acknowledged the Report, a 
significant decrease from the sixties in belief (13.65% vs 44.69%) and 
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increase in disbelief (86.35% vs 55.31%) in light of the new evidence 
showing the Report to be accurate, along with an overall more external 
orientation (14.04 vs 10.70), supported Wolfe’s contention (2) that there 
might be an increasing alienation and distrust among the college population 
during the last 10 years. 
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RANDOMIZATION TESTS AND OUTLIER SCORES* 
University of Calgary, Canada 


EUGENE S. EDGINGTON AND GERARD EZINGA 


SUMMARY 


The presence of an outlier score—that is, an extreme score for an 
independent ¢ test or an extreme difference score for a correlated ¢ test— 
makes it difficult to get a ¢ large enough for a ¢ table to show significance. 
When there are outlier scores, the use of a randomization test to determine 
significance is more likely to reveal a treatment effect than the use of ¢ 
tables. 


А. OUTLIERS AND THE INDEPENDENT £t TEST 


Given two sets of data, one might expect that the addition of a high 
outlier to the set of scores with the higher mean or a low outlier to the set 
with the lower mean would increase the value of t, since it increases the 
difference between means, but that does not necessarily happen. The 
addition of such an outlier may increase the variability within groups so 
much that it more than offsets the effect of the increase in the between- 
group difference, causing the value of £ to decrease. 

Consequently, the presence of an outlier, even when it increases the 
difference between means, can at times reduce the significance of t. It is an 
interesting paradox that the score that most strongly suggests a treatment 
effect can, by its presence, reduce the significance of t, and it is a paradox 
with practical implications because such extreme scores are sometimes 
encountered in psychological research. 

Randomization tests are more likely than ¢ tables to detect treatment 
effects when there is an outlier score. To determine the significance of ¢ for 
an independent ¢ test by means of a randomization test, the entire set of 
data, consisting of 2, scores for one group and mg for the other, is divided in 
every way into two groups of size т; апал, and for each data division t is 
computed. The proportion of the data divisions giving as large a value of t 
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as the value for the original obtained data division is the significance value 
associated with ¢. For example, if no more than five percent of the data 
divisions provide a £ as large as the ¢ for the obtained results, the results are 
significant at the .05 level. Since an outlier depresses the value of ¢ for all 
data divisions and since the randomization test significance value for ¢ 
depends only on the rank of the obtained ¢ in the distribution of ts for all 
data divisions, an outlier does not depress the randomization test signifi- 
cance. 

Why not use the difference between means instead of £ as a test statistic 
for a randomization test? First, it is not the computation of ¢ which makes 
it difficult to get significance when there are outlier scores; it is the use of £ 
tables for determining significance. Secondly, basing a randomization test 
on the difference between means is the same as basing it on ¢. For both 
independent and correlated t, the randomization test significance for ¢ must 
be the same as for the difference between means because the two test 
statistics fall in the same rank order over all data divisions. 

We will now consider the determination of significance by use of a t table 
and by use of a randomization test for actual data from an experiment by 
Ezinga (1). There were 10 Ss for each of two treatments, and an indepen- 
dent ¢ test was used as a two-tailed test. Table 1 shows a set of data from 
the experiment. The value of ¢ is 1.78, and the ¢ table shows that for 18 
degrees of freedom, the two-tailed significance value is between .05 and 
.10. (The two-tailed significance derived from a more continuous distribu- 
tion of і by means of a computer is .092.) However, although the obtained ¢ 
of 1.78 is small, the proportion of ts for all divisions of the data that have 
an absolute value as large as 1.78 is only .026, so the two-tailed significance 
based on a randomization test is .026. The difference between .092, based 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTAL DATA ANALYZED BY USE OF INDEPENDENT ! TEST 
Treatment A Treatment B 
.33 2 
‚21 0 
-44 3.72 
.28 1.16 
E 1.00 
255 .63 
44 1.14 
‚76 .33 
.59 .26 
.01 .63 
X= 412 .995 


44 
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on the theoretical ¢ distribution, and .026, based on the empirical ¢ dis- 
tribution over all data divisions, indicates the gain in power that can result 
from determining significance by a randomization test when there is an 
outlier score. The outlier score is, of course, 3.72, which is far larger than 
the second-largest score 1.16. 

The effect of the outlier, 3.72, on t is so great that even if all of the small 
scores were in treatment A and all of the large ones in treatment B, with no 
overlap, the ¢ value would only be 2.61, which, for a two-tailed test, would 
still not be significant at the .01 level if significance were determined by use 
of the ¢ table. On the other hand, the significance value given by a 
randomization test would be about .00001. 

The data in Table 1 are not exceptional in containing an extreme outlier 
score. Eleven of 71 sets of data in Ezinga’s study which were subjected to 
an independent ¢ test were so skewed that the presence of the highest score 
doubled the range of the scores, and in every case the significance or 
probability value given by a randomization test was smaller than the value 
given by the distribution for the ¢ table. 


B. OUTLIERS AND THE CORRELATED £ TEST 


For the correlated ¢ test, the data consist of pairs of scores. If we 
designate the two treatments as A and B, for each pair of scores there is a 
difference score which is the B score minus the A score. The value of £ for a 
correlated £ test depends on the magnitude of the difference between the 
means relative to the variability of the difference scores. We will call a 
difference score that lies far beyond the range of the rest of the difference 
scores an outlier. As with the independent ¢ test, the presence of an outlier 
with a correlated ¢ test, even when it increases the difference between 
means, can sometimes reduce the significance of t. The presence of such an 
outlier may increase the variability of the difference scores so much that it 
more than offsets the effect of the increase in the difference between means, 
causing the value of t to decrease. For the correlated ¢ test, then, there is 
the same sort of paradox as was described for the independent ¢ test: the 
difference score most suggestive of a treatment effect can, by its presence, 
reduce the significance of t. 

In Ezinga's study there were several sets of data for the correlated test 
which contained an extreme outlier difference score. Table 2 shows a set of 
data Ezinga analyzed by use of the correlated ¢ test. The data are for 10 Ss 
who performed a task under two alternative sets of instructions. The ¢ 
value is 1.97 and there are nine degrees of freedom. According to the t table 
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TABLE 2 
EXPERIMENTAL DATA ANALYZED BY USE OF CORRELATED £ TEST = 
New original New repeated Difference 
instructions instructions scores 
Subjects (A) (B) (B-A) = 
a .28 73 45 
b -80 1.14 34 
с 3.72 3.72 0 
d 1,16 3.12 2.56 
e 1.00 1.00 0 
f .63 1.00 37 
g 1.14 1,24 10 
h 33 .59 26 
i ‚26 .26 0 
j 63 1.32 69 
2d = :995 1.472 ‚477 


for a two-tailed test the ¢ is not significant at the .05 level. (The significance 
given by a computer is .08.) The significance given by a randomization 
test, however, was .016. For the randomization test, the data were divided 
in all 2!° = 1024 possible ways, where the scores are switched within the 10 
pairs, and the correlated ¢ value was computed for each of the 1024 data 
divisions, The proportion of the data divisions giving a £ with as large an 
absolute value as 1.97 was about .016. 

Thus, we see that for the correlated ¢ test, as well as for the independent 
t test, there can be a considerable gain in the power of the test in determin- 
ing significance by means of a randomization test instead of ¢ tables when 
there is an extreme outlier score. 
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. The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. B. GREENE 


VOLUME 5—January-June, 1929 


l. The age factor in animal learning: I. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. STONE 

2. The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the white rat —E. L. HAMILTON 

3. Which hand is the eye of the blind?—J. M. Smit 

4. The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. G. EKDAHL 

5. The ee each of tactual space: A study of average and constant errors under different types of localization— 
L. E. Core 

6. The effects of gonadectomy, vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior of the 
white rat—H. W. NISSEN x 


VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 
1, Learning and growth in identical infant twins: An experimental study by the method of co-twin control—A. 
+ „GESELL AND Н. THOMPSON ^ 
2. Тһе age factor in animal learning: П. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. P. STONE 
3. The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young children—E. MCGINNIS 
4 A Sd and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high. schools of New England— 
‚Р. MUELLER 
5 & 6. A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. WASHBURN 
VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 
l. Tensions and emotional factors in reaction—E. DUFFY 
2. Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil achievement in reading and 
arithmetic—H. R. TAYLOR 
3 & 4. А study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. H. EWERT 
5. A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system—E. E. LORD 
6. An experimental study upon three hundred school children over a. six-year period—N. D. M. HIRSCH 
VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 
1, The amount and nature of activities of newborn infants under constant external stimulating conditions during the м 
first ten days of life—O. C. IRWIN m 
2. Race and social differences in performance tests—S. D. PORTEUS, et al. 
3. Language and growth: The relative efficacy of early and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the method of 
co-twin control—L. C. STRAYER 
4.  Eye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. M. McGinnis 
5 & 6. Reactions of kindergarten, first-, and second-grade children to constructive play materials—L. FARWELL 
VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 
2. The status of the first-born with special reference to intelligence—H. Н. Hsiao 
4, An experimental study of bright, average, and dull children at the four-year mental level—H. P. DAVIDSON 
An historical, critical, and experimental study of the Seashore-Kwalwasser test battery—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
A comparison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children in reproducing a descriptive 
selection—F. T. WILSON 


VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 
A comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants—M. B. McGraw ~ 
3. An experimental study of prehension in infants by means of systematic cinema records—H, M. HALVERSON 
The limits of learning ability in kittens—A. M. SHUEY 
6. The effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O. W. ALM 
VOLUME 11—January-June, 1932 
1. General factors in transfer of training in the white rat—T. A. JACKSON 
2. The effect of color on visual apprehension and perception—M. A. TINKER 
3. The reliability and validity of maze experiments with white rats—R. LEEPER 
4. A critical study of two lists of best books for children—F. К. SHUTTLEWORTH 
5 & 6. Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general guide to the literature—R. M. РАСЕ 
VOLUME 12—July-December, 1932 
Family resemblances in verbal and numerical abilities—H. D. CARTER 
"The development of fine prehension in infancy—B. M. CASTNER 
& 4. The growth of adaptive behavior in infants: An experimental study at seven age levels—H. М. RICHARDSON \ 
& 6. Differential reactions to taste and temperature stimuli in newborn infants—K. JENSEN 
VOLUME 13—January-June, 1933 
iti f sublimation in males: A study of forty superior single men—W. S. TAYLOR 
А study of the nature, measurement, and determination of hand preference—H. L. KOCH, et al. 
The growth and decline of intelligence: A study of a homogeneous group between the ages of ten and sixty—H. E. 
VES AND Н. S. CONRAD В 
ШЫ alate n the complexity of the habit to be acquired and the form of the learning curve in young 4 
ildren—M. L. MATTSON ER 
Baling habits I relate Ж personality development of two- and three-year-old children: A study of sixty-nine 
children in two nursery schools—A. A. ELIOT : 
Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. INGEBRITSEN 
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| VOLUME 14— July-December, 1933 
) 


Mental growth during the first three years: A developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated tests—N. BAYLEY 

A study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationships—F. N. ANDERSON AND М. V. SCHEIDEMANN 
The objective measurement of emotional reactions—H. V. GASKILL 

Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J. D. CORONIOS 

| A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L. L. LABRANT 

pee The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of ci 
| control—J. R. HILGARD 


punapa 


VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 
1. Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
2. Motor learning of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E. L. BEEBE 
3, Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—J. B. ROWLEY 
4. Limits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. F. Riess 
E 5 & 6, The limits of learning ability in rhesus monkeys—H. A. FJELD 
VOLUME 16—July-December, 1934 
1. A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H. S. CONRAD. 
2. An eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 
3. An experimental study of constitutional types—O. KLINEBERG, S. E. AsCH, AND Н. BLOCK 
4. The development of a battery of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their applicati 
1300 children—W. N. Durost 
P, 5 & 6. An experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patte 
behavior in relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 
VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 ү 
1. Organization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 
2. Brightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. CRAWFORD 
3. The limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M. Косн 
4. Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. M. LEAHY 
5. On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN AND L. GAHAGAN 
6. A study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L, COCKRELL 
VOLUME 18—]January-December, 1936 
4 1. Sex differences in variational tendency—Q. MCNEMAR AND L. M. TERMAN 
2. The process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. B. Key, M. R. Мніте, M. P. Honzik, 
HEINEY, AND D. ERWIN 
3. A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were cli 
as mentally deficient—W. R. BALLER 
4. The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. ANASTASI 
5 & 6, Studies in aggressiveness—L. BENDER, S. KEISER, AND P. SCHILDER 
VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
7 1. Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C. DABROWSKI 
Masculine temperament and secondary sex characteristics; A study of the relationship between psychological 
physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON . 
2. A psychological study of forty unmarried mothers—R. D. NOTTINGHAM 


` Behavior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parents—L. BENDER 
3. Domination and integration in the social behavior of young children in an experimental play situation—H, H. ANDERSON 
4, The sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. B. AMES 


VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 
1. The relationship between characteristics of personality and physique in adolescents—P, S. DE Q, CanoT 
2. Behavior problems of elementary school children: A descriptive and comparative study—I. Y. MASTEN 
Graphic representation of a man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P, Е. GRIDLEY 


3. Differences between two groups of adult criminals—R. 5. TOLMAN 
i 4, A comparative study by means of the Rorschach method of personality development in twenty pairs of id 
twins—E, Troup 
каш differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling met 
. SWAN 
VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 
з: 1. An experimental analysis of "level of aspiration" 
2. Some light on the problem of bilingualism as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English amon, 


school children of non-Ameri E. SMITH 
з. Domination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. H, ANDERSON 
The capacity of the rhesus and cebus monkey and the gibbon to acquire differential response to complex 


stimuli—W. E. GALT 
2 4. The social-sex development of children—E. Н. CAMPBELL 
VOLUME 22—January-December, 1940 
1. Measuring human relations: An introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals—E. D. CHAPPLE 
2. Aggressive behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression—M. D. FITE 
2 3. Student attitudes toward religion—E. NELSON 
The prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox patients—]. S. }АСОВ 
Significant characteristics of preschool children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. H. READ 
4, Learning by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten "good" eaters and ten "poor" eaters—J. B. McCay, 
WARING, AND P. J. KRUSE " 
Studies in the interpretation of play: I. Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E. H. ERIKSON 
VOLUME 23—January-June, 1941 
1. An analysis of certain variables in a developmental study of language—F. M. YOUNG 
Infant development under conditions of restricted practice and of minimum social stimulation—W. DENNIS 
An analysis of the mental factors of various age groups from nine to sixty—B. BALINSKY 
" 2, Factors influencing performance on group and individual tests of intelligence: I. Rate of work—M. W. BENNETT 
D Individual differences in apperceptive reaction: A study of the response of preschool children to pictures—E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 
1, Twins T and C from infancy to adolescence: A biogenetic study of individual differences by the method of с 
_control—A. GESELL AND H. THOMPSON 
Finger nail-biting: Its incipiency, incidence, and amelioration—A, L. BILLIG 
An experimental study of the factors of maturation and practice in the behavioral development of the embryo 
z чү frog, Rana pipiens—A. FROMME 
2. The Fels child behavior scales—T. W. RICHARDS AND M. P. SIMONS 4 
Measurement of the size of general English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. K. 
Stereotypes in the field of musical eminence—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
VOLUME 25—January-June, 1942 
1. A study of factors determining family size in a selected professional group—J. C. FLANAGAN 


A genetic study of geometrical-optical illusions—A. WALTERS 
Interpretation T rona in terms of favorable and unfavorable deviations: A study of scores from the 


y Conrad Behavior Inventory—K. H. Rean AND H. S. CONRAD 


2. Are there any innate behavior tendencies?—J. B. SCHOOLLAND 
An investigation of the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf—C. V. HupGINS AND F. C. NUMBERS 


: . 
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VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 
"The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. MILLER 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat —K. L. WENTWORTH 
Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 


Comparison of children's personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation—N. R. MADDY ^ 
A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and nine 
years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI L^ 


VOLUME 28—]July-December, 1943 
Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 
Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 
Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. PORTEUS AND R. D. KEPNER 
A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Price, W. J. KOSTIR, AND W. M. TAYLOR T 
VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 
A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. CLARK 
A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND E. W, AMEN 
VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 
‘The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 
Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Rorschach 


technique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
A clinical study of sentiments: L.—H. A. MURRAY AND C. D. MORGAN 
A clinical study of sentiments: П.—Н. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. WAEHNER L 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK 
Outstanding traits: In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F..L. WELLS 


AND W. L. Woops 
VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
‘The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—]. L. Despert AND H. О. PIERCE 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. Srrrz 
Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. NAPOLI 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. Henny 
A ice study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. DORKEY AND 
. W. AMEN » 
A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. CAWLEY 
VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. PORTEUS AND Ti. N. Perens к 
The diagnostic implications of Rorschach's test in case studies of mental defectives—I. JouLes 
Я VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
The radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER AND W. E. HENRY 
The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning task—G. L. GRACE T 
The mechanism of vision; XVIII. Effects of destroying the visual "associative areas" of the monkey—K. 5. LASHLEY 
A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables—P. CASTELNUOVA-TEDESCO 
VOLUME 38—July-December, 1948 
Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored by the United States Army, and implications for the 
undergraduate course of study—M. LIND 
Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white rat—M. A. TOLCOTT ; 
Schizophrenia and the MAPS test A study of certain formal vcho-social aspects of fantasy production in schizo- 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test—E. S. SHNEIDMAN 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. INGERSOLL 
9 VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 
А study of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual development—G. S. BLUM 
‘The assessment of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment—E. J, SHOBEN, JR e 
alitative differences in the vocabulary deci of normals and abnormals—H. FEiFEL 


е relative effectiveness of motion still picti imuli iciti ies about adolescent-parent 
ilatiouahips c P. E. Кккк pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories abou ole: 


‘The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L, V. SEARLE 


Some psychological and educational aspects 
One trial | learning in the domestic rat—B. B. HUDSON $ 
An introduction to the principles of scientific psychoanalysis—A. ELLIS 


L. FARBEROW 

groups—M. RABBAN 1 
ividual behavior: As revealed in the expression of hostility and 
discussion group situations—D. SHAPIRO 


В 3 VOLUME 43—] -June, 
Ж 1. А study of copying ability in chidren-—E. A. Townes, m n unes 1951 


| ^ Prestige motivation of gifted children D. Р. Ai t- 
0) 2. А psychological study of physical scientisis A. Roe _ 
A =й 9: VOLUME 44—July-December, 1951 
itid 1, The organization of hostility controls in various personality structures. FISHER 
e f ir be ND E. 
ud) ' Children and radio: A study of listeners and onisteners to various types of radio programs in terms of selected 


gn ability, attitude, and behavior measures—E. A. RICCIUTI 
NE 2. Quantitative expression in young children №. E. MARTIN 
i The use of magnetic devices in the collection and analysis of the preverbal utterances of an infant—A. W. LYNIP s 


ildi 2. А statistical study of the Freudian theory of levels of psychosexual 
ti See Personality characteristics of selected: disability колы D NO Wee ee Banas 
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VOLUME 46—July-December, 1952 
1. The relationship of social status, intelligence, and sex of tep- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness of 
poverty—F. J. ESTVAN 
An empirical study of the castration and Oedipus complexes—S. M. FRIEDMAN 
2. The relationship between projective test scoring categories and activity preferences—M. M. SCHWARTZ 
^ A comparison of formal and content factors in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenia—M. SHERMAN 
с VOLUME 47—January-June, 1953 
1. Ability and accomplishment of persons earlier judged mentally deficient—D. C. CHARLES 
Variations in the consistency of the behavioral meaning of personality test scores—M. KORNREICH 
Some child-rearing antecedents of aggression and dependency in young children—R. R. SEARS, ef al. 
Symptom correlates for descriptive diagnosis—J. R. WITTENBORN, et al. 
VOLUME 48—]July-December, 1953 
Age and mental abilities: A longitudinal study—W. A. OWENS, JR. 
The development of a personality questionnaire for drinkers—P. J. HAMPTON 
Personality and physical disease: A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 
D. Н. CROWELL к 
Socio-economic contrasts in children's peer culture prestige values—B. POPE 
A critical review of the stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partial-rank-order and the paired- 
comparison scales—S. A. WITRYOL AND С. G. THOMPSON 
A study of the effects of color on Rorschach responses—G. G. BRODY 
VOLUME 49—January-June, 1954 
1. Factors underlying major reading disabilities at the college level—]. А. HOLMES 
Parent behavior toward first and second children—J. K. Lasko 
2. Social-status and intelligence: An experimental study of certain cultural determinants of measured intelligence— 
E. A. HAGGARD 
$ Certain determinants and correlates of authoritarianism—S. SIEGEL 
| Personalities in faces: I. An experiment in social perceiving—P. F. Secorp, W. F. Dukes, AND W. BEVAN 
VOLUME 50—July-December, 1954 
1. A study of the relationship between play patterns and anxiety in young children—E. W. AMEN AND N. RENISON 
Operational exploration of the conceptual self system and of the interaction between frames of reference—M. EDELSON 
AND A. E. JONES 
Problem SES A statistical description of some relationships between organismic factors and selected response 
measures—N. А. Fatru, E. Karos, AND E. V. MECH 
The relation of cortical potentials to perceptual functions—C. CHYATTE 
The import for clinical psychology of the use of tests derived from theories about infantile sexuality and adult 
character—D. W, MILES 
Measuring personality in developmental terms: The Personal Preference Scale.—M. H. KROUT AND J. K. TABIN 
VOLUME 51—January-June, 1955 
Some relations between techniques of feeding and training during infancy and certain behavior in childhood—A. 
BERNSTEIN 
‘The expression of personality in drawings and paintings—L. H. STEWART 
| 2, Negative stereotypes concerning Americans among American-born children receiving various types of minority-group 
| education—J. A. FISHMAN ^ 
The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale—W. SLOAN 
VOLUME 52—]July-December, 1955 
Y 1. Some personality correlates of sex, sibling position, and sex of sibling among five- and six-year-old children—H. L. 
KocH 
A quantitative Rorschach assessment of maladjustment and rigidity in acculturating Japanese Americans—G. DEVOS 
Measurement of authoritarianism and its relation. to teachers’ classroom behavior—H. M. MCGEE 
2. The formal aspects of schizophrenic verbal communication—B. MIRIN j 
А study in an aspect of concept formation, with subnormal, average, and superior adolescents—H. №. HOFFMAN 
Traumatic avoidance learning: Acquisition and extinction in dogs deprived of normal peripheral autonomic function 
—L. C. WYNNE AND R. L, SOLOMON 


VOLUME 53—January-June, 1956 
dod As the psychiatric aide sees his work and problems—F. L. WeLLs, M. GREENBLATT, AND R. W. HYDE 
An investigation of avoidance, anxiety, and escape behavior in human subjects as measured by action potentials in 
muscle—J. D. BROTHERS 
Spread of effect: A critical review—M. H. Marx 
2. Stress, fantasy, and schizophrenia; A study of the adaptive processes—O. J. В. KERNER 
The attitude structure of the individual: A Q-study of the educational attitudes of professors and laymen— 


F. N. KERLINGER 
VOLUME 54—July-December 1956 > 
1. A study of personality differences between middle and lower class adolescents: The Szondi Test in culture-personality 
research—L, RAINWATER 
The assessment of parental identification—S. W. Gray AND R. KLAUS 
2. The influence of social context on impulse and control tendencies in preadolescents—G. H. ZUK 
Tender-mindedness versus tough-mindedness in psychology: A reexamination—H. WINTHROP 
A method for the comparison of groups: A study in thematic apperception—L. C. SCHAW AND W. E. HENRY 
VOLUME 55—January-June, 1957 
© i, Academic performance and personality adjustments of highly intelligent college students—B. M. HORRALL а 
Тһе use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale іп the planning of ап educational program for non-institutionalized 
low-grade mentally deficient children--M. С. GOTTSEGEN 
2. The structure and origin of the anal character—H. BELOFF 
Free expression of adolescents’ interests—M. AMATORA 3 AR 
The róle of mass media and the effect of aggressive film content upon children's aggressive responses and identification 
choices—R. S. ALBERT 
Interest in persons as an aspect of sex difference in the early years—E. W. GooDENOUGH 
VOLUME 56—July-December, 1957 3 
1. Some stable response determinants of perception, thinking, and learning A study based on the analysis of a single test 
—M. L. SIMMEL AND S. COUNTS 
Potentials of age: An exploratory field study—S. L. PRESSEY 
Tactile communication—L. К. FRANK ч 
The use of a filmed puppet show аз a group projective technique for children—M. R. HAWORTH 
The social competence of middle-aged people—R. J. HAVIGHURST 
VOLUME 57—January-June, 1958 
1. Psychological and cultural problems in mental sabes aes bes nen 
2. Developmental aspects of discrimination in relation to adjustment—P. i р 
Muscular ETS a response to psychological stress in rheumatoid arthritis and peptic ulcer—J. А. SOUTHWORTH 
Frustration: Theory and experiment—R. LAwsoN AND M. Н. MARK 
VOLUME 58—July-December, 1958 
~ 1. Emotional aspects of political behavior: The woman voter—E. M. BENNETT AND Н. M. GOODWIN 
The accuracy of self estimate: А measure of self-concept reality—R. М. BRANDT 
7 Personality factors in social mobility: A study of occupationally mobile businessmen—J. C. ABEGGLEN 
2. Interaction between authoritarian and nonauthoritarian principals and teachers—P. LAMBERT 
Some factors related to the choice-status of ninety eighth-grade children in a school society—D. ELKINS 


IO 


research—S. B. SARASON AND T. GLADWIN 
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VOLUME 59—January-June, 1959 

1. Freshman Rorschachs and college performance—G. R. SCHMEIDLER, M. J. NELSON, AND M. BRISTOL 

Perceptual aspects of attributed movement—R. W, COAN 

Men and women: Personality patterns and contrasts—E, M. BENNETT AND L. R. COHEN 
2. Personality factors in mothers of cerebral palsied children—G. BOLES 

Separatism and integrationism: А social-psychological analysis of editorial content in New York newspapers of three Б 

American minority groups—J. A. FISHMAN AND G. S. FISHMAN 
Self, role, and satisfaction—A. L. ВкорнУ 


VOLUME 60—July-December, 1959 
1. The constancy of personality ratings over two decades—R. D. TUDDENHAM 
Mother-son identification and vocational interest—L. H. STEWART 
A study of mother-child relationships in the emotional disorders of children—M. J. ROSENTHAL, M. FINKELSTEIN, 
Ni, AND R. E. ROBERTSON 
On the trail of the wolf-children—W. F. OGBURN AND N. K. Bose 
2, Measuring the mental health of normal adults—R. F. Peck 
Parental identification in young children—W. EMMERICH 
The problems of Jewish religious youth—B. M, LEVINSON 


VOLUME 61—January-June, 1960 

1. Identifying socially maladjusted school children—A. A. ADAMS 

Social interaction in an interracial nursery school—H. W. STEVE: 

Interests of pre-adolescent boys and girls—M. AMATORA 

Educational and sex differences in the organization of abilities in technical and academic students in Colombia, South 

America—J. F. FILELLA 

2. Some themes in the personalities of German men—L. RAINWATER 

Right-left gradients in body image, body reactivity, and perception—S. FISHER 

Longitudinal survey of child Rorschach responses: Younger subjects two to 10 years—L. B. AMES 

Personality patterns related to occupational roles—M. SIEGELMAN AND R. F. PECK 


VOLUME 62—July-December, 1960 
1. The reading process: A descriptive, interdisciplinary approach—M, P. LANGMAN 
Reactions to stress as a function of the level of intelligence—S. M. H. ZAIDI 
Rorschach diagnosis by a systematic combining of content, thought process, and determinant scales—P. A, Bower, 
R. TESTIN, AND A, ROBERTS 
Longitudinal survey of child Ror 
2. Twenty years of shock therap 
К. Bera 
The quantitative anal 


'ON AND N. С. STEVENSON, et al. 


chach responses: Older subjects aged 10 to 16 years—L. B. AMES 
in America, 1937-1956: An annotated bibliography—N. Н. PRONKO, R. SITTERLY, AND 


of parent behavior toward psychotic children and their siblings—E. M. DONNELLY h 


VOLUME 63—January-June, 1961 
1. Make a sentence test: An approach to objective scoring of sentence completions—E. F. BORGATTA 
Some aspects of the relationship between perception and motility in children—E. P. ROTHMAN 
Some psychophysical aspects of mental illness in children—P. H. BERKOWITZ 
Conceptual thinking in schizophrenic children—G. FRIEDMAN 
2. Some maternal influences on children's personality and character—J. C. FINNEY 
А study of concept formation in normals, mental defectives, and brain-damaged adults—R. W. ZASLOw 
An investigation of trait relationships among six-year-old children—S. A. AVAKIAN 


VOLUME 64—July-December, 1961 
1. Coping patterns of preschool children in response to intelligence test demands—A. MORIARTY 
Studies of individual and paired interactional problem-solving behavior of rats: II Solitary and social controls— 
А. BARON AND К. A. LITTMAN 
Studies of role performance—J. Н. MANN К 
A psychological assessment of professional actors and related professions—R. TAFT 
A cross-cultural study of menstrual taboos—W. N. STEPHENS 
The biological roots of creativity—H. GUTMAN 
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MORAL JUDGMENT OF RESIDENTS OF A MAXIMUM SECURITY 
CORRECTIONAL FACILITY* 


Michigan State University and William Paterson College of New Jersey 
RoBERT J. GRIFFORE AND DouGLas D. SAMUELS 


SUMMARY 


While much attention has been directed toward the moral development of 
students and adults, relatively little is known about the moral judgment of 
prison residents. In this study, the moral reasoning of 30 male residents in a 
maximum security prison was measured by the Defining Issues Test. Overall, 
their orientation toward “principled” moral reasoning did not differ from that 
found in many nonincarcerated samples. They were predominantly oriented 
toward law and order morality, the morality of “being good,” and the support 
of relative rules, democracy, and the “social contract.” They were, however, 
not exceptionally oriented toward any single stage. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Research on moral development has recently burgeoned, largely as a result 
of interest in Lawrence Kohlberg’s cognitive developmental theory (8). He has 
described six stages of moral judgment, each characterized by a different 
conception of the nature of correct moral behavior. Across these stages, 
individuals are said to examine and resolve moral dilemmas from qualita- 
tively different perspectives of what the important issues are. 

James Rest had devised the objectively scorable Defining Issues Test (DIT) 
to measure moral judgment as it relates to Kohlberg’s stages (9). The DIT 
consists of the presentation of six moral dilemmas. The S is asked to select 
from lists of issues, those which are important in resolving each dilemma. 

Each of the issues represents a stage of moral development, except those 
which are meaningless but impressive-sounding statements. The stages in 
Kohlberg’s theory which are measured by the DIT are as follows: 
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Stage 2: Morality of instrumentalism and meeting one’s own needs and 
interests. 

Stage 3: Morality of “being good” and living up to others’ expectations. 

Stage 4: “Law and order” morality involving support of absolute author- 
ity. 

Stage 5A: Morality of upholding relative rules, democracy, and the social 
contract. 

Stage 5B: Morality of intuitive humanism, in which obligations stem from 
“certain ideals.” 

Stage 6: Morality of self-chosen universal principles of ideal social cooper- 
ation and justice. 

Stage A: Anti-establishment orientation of late adolescence involving re- 

jection of conventional morality. 
As a summation of Stages 5A, 5B, and 6, a P score indicating level of 
“principled morality” can also be calculated, as well as a P% score expressing 
P asa percent of the possible P score. A “meaninglessness” (M) score can also 
be calculated to indicate the importance assigned to meaningless, but 
impressive-sounding issues (10). 

One group whose moral judgment has not been adequately described is the 
population of residents of penal institutions. Kantner (6) found the average 
P% score of a sample of prison residents to be 23.5. In addition, Armstrong (1), 
comparing prison residents in Illinois to parolees from an Illinois prison, 
found the residents’ average P% score to be 31.2 (SD = 10.4) and the parolees’ 
P% score to be 33.3 (SD = 5.8). 

Although there appears to be some consistency among previous studies, 
what is missing from the research on the overall moral reasoning of residents 
of penal institutions is a sufficiently detailed description of the relative degree 
to which they are oriented toward moral reasoning associated with each stage. 
The present study is directed toward such a description. 


B. METHOD 


Ss were 30 male residents incarcerated in the Clinton Correctional Facility, 
a maximum security prison at Dannemora, New York. All were high school 
graduates and enrolled in community college classes in psychology, art, 
accounting, and English. They were administered the Defining Issues Test in 
their classes. Since they did not wish to jeopardize their anonymity by giving 
their names orages, the average age of the Sscan only be estimated to be about 
30. 
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C. RESULTS 


Data obtained from the 30 residents were analyzed through the use of a 
computer program, D.J.T., for scoring the Defining Issues Test (2). This 
program is designed to calculate each S's score for each stage of moral 
judgment. A stage score indicates the frequency with which issues associated 
with that stage were rated as important in resolving moral dilemmas. Group 
means and standard deviations for each stage were also calculated. The 
means and standard deviations are shown in Table 1. 

Comparisons of these stage score means with stage means from other 
groups must be limited because of the absence of stage norms for many 
samples. Rest (9) does not recommend analysis based on stage scores, but he 
does suggest a procedure for determining whether Ss score exceptionally high 
on any stage. An obtained stage score can be transformed to a standardized 
score by subtracting it from the stage mean of the original reference group 
used by Restet al. (10) and dividing by the standard deviation of the reference 
group on this stage score. This group consisted of junior high, senior high, 
college, and graduate students. If an obtained stage score exceeds 1.000 
standard deviation above the mean stage score of the reference group, then the 
importance attributed to this stage is “exceptional.” Standard deviations of 
these prison residents' stage means from the means of the reference group are 
shown in Table 1. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The mean P% score for these residents is similar to mean P% scores 
reported for similar samples in other studies and not atypical of P% scores 
found in some samples of the nonincarcerated population. Dortzbach (3) 


TABLE 1 
STAGE SCORE MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FROM 
REFERENCE GROUP MEANS (SD-RG) 


Stage Mean SD SD-RG 


2.08 
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reported a mean P% score of 33.6 for Ss with high school and vocational 
school education. Ernsberger (4) reported P% scores of 30.1 and 34.9 for 
samples of Baptist church members and Missouri Synod Lutheran church 
members, respectively. And Jacobs (5) reported a P% score of 31.5 for women 
in continuing education programs at the University of Toledo. 

The stage score means of these prison residents are not significantly differ- 
ent from the means of the Rest e£ al. (10) reference group. While they are not 
exceptionalin their use of a particular stage, they do seem to be predominantly 
in Stages 3, 5A, and particularly 4. Low scores were obtained in Stages 2, 5B, 
6, and particularly A. As Kohlberg (7) observes, only 1092 of the general 
population are predominantly in Stage 5 reasoning, while Stage 4 predomi- 
nance is most characteristic of the general population of nonincarcerated 
adults. These prison residents are, therefore, typical of other adults in their 
predominant orientation. 

It should be noted, however, that the criminal acts of these prison residents 
are not necessarily inconsistent with their conventional moral judgment orien- 
tation, since moral judgment is a necessary, but not a sufficient condition for 
mature moral behavior. Kohlberg (7) notes that weak ego strength in individ- 
uals with conventional moral judgment may be related to immature moral 
action. 
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MEMORY DEVELOPMENT IN LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN: 
EVIDENCE FROM NONVERBAL TASKS*! 


University of Northern Colorado 
Н. LEE SWANSON 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to test the developmental lag hypoth- 
esis with learning disabled children on two and three dimensional nonverbal 
taks. Twenty-two learning disabled boys in two age groups of 11 each were 
tested on a probe memory recall procedure. In contrast to generalization of a 
developmental lag hypothesis, age-equivalent recall in primacy and recency 
positions reflected patterns similar to those of normal children. Further, a 
developmental analysis of nonverbal recall revealed constant age-related 
differences, Results suggested the developmental memory lag interpretation 
has been confounded with learning disabled children’s generalized verbal 


deficits. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is general agreement that short-term memory deficits related to 
children with learning disabilities involve developmental mediational in- 
efficiencies (e.g., 3, 6). Poor recall performance by learning disabled children 
has been interpreted as supporting a developmental lag hypothesis which 
suggests that learning disabled children progress through the same develop- 
mental sequence as normal children, but at a slower rate. This hypothesis has 
been based on two findings: a lack of age-related recall differences between 
younger and older learning disabled children (e.g., 3, 6) and atypical serial 
recall patterns such as a lack of primacy effects (e.g., 6). Within these findings 
lies a typical reliance on verbal response measures and on stimulus material 
consisting either of familiar verbal items or of nonverbal items that can be 
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efficiently verbally mediated. It may be that the developmental lag interpre- 
tation confuses verbal mediation abilities with memory abilities. Results 
interpreted as support for the hypothesis of a developmental lag in memory for 
learning disabled children are very likely due to verbal mediation in- 
efficiencies, a probability borne out clearly in studies by Swanson (5) and Senf 
and Feshbach (3). Whether a similar developmental lag is present in tasks 
where verbal mediation is minimal or absent has not been investigated. 

The purpose of the present study was to test the developmental lag hypoth- 
esis with learning disabled children on two- and three-dimensional (II-D and 
III-D) “nonverbal” tasks. Tasks were nonverbal in a dual sense: nonverbal 
stimuli were presented as items to be recalled, and items presented were 
complex shapes judged by adult norms (7) as difficult to label in distinctive 
verbal items. A priori concerns of the study investigated the effects of age on 
primacy and recency performance. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Twenty-two learning disabled boys in two age groups of 11, matched on sex 
and JỌ, from the Albuquerque Public School system served as Ss. Classifica- 
tion of children was based upon the Albuquerque Review and Appraisal 
Committee decision and the National Advisory Committee definition (2). 
Further, selection was dependent on a discrepancy of at least 1.6 years on 
standardized reading tests from their current CA grade placement. Group I 
involved the youngest (M CA — 8.1 years, SD .26; M WISC Full Scale IQ 
93.68, SD 12.34) and Group II the oldest learning disabled children (M CA 
10.6, SD .10; M WISC Full Scale JQ 94.14, SD 11.67) 


2. Procedures 


A probe memory recall procedure outlined in Swanson (5) was used in the 
present study. Stimulus items, II- and III-D Shapes, were selected from 
Vanderplas and Garvin's (7) eight point assortment. III-D representations 
were constructed out of black styrofoam. In the probe memory recall task, 
each child was shown a series of stimulus items (II- and III-D) one ata time for 
2 sec. A probe for shapes was then presented, and the child was asked to point 
out the corresponding item array. Each probe consisted of presentation of II- 
or III-D shapes for 2 sec. All children participated in both II-D and III-D 
tasks. In each group, five children received the II-D task first, and the 
remainder received the III-D task first with a 2 week interval between tasks. 
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C. RESULTS 


Scores at each serial position for each 5 were converted to D' measures [see 
Swanson (4)]. To simplify the reporting of data, adjacent (M 1-2, M 3-4, M 
5-6) serial position d’ measures were paired for П-р and III-D tasks for 
younger and older Ss. For the younger group the d’ measures were .253, .475, 
and .515 for II-D, and .275, .235, and .631 for III-D. For the older group, the 
d' measures were .42, 1.293, and 1.653 for II-D, and 1.966, 1.313, and 2.217 
for III-D. A 2 (age) X 2 (dimensionality) х 6 (serial position) repeated mea- 
sures analysis of variance performed on these scores yielded significant main 
effects forage (F = 6.37, df = 1/20, p < .05) and serial position (F — 3.56,df — 
5/100, p < .01), but not dimensionality (F < 1). Since no significant interac- 
tions were found, scores were collapsed across age and stimulus dimensional- 
ity, and a Newman-Keuls test was used to determine differences between 
pairs of serial positions. This test revealed that primacy (1 & 2 > 3 & 4) and 
recency (5 & 6 7 3 & 4) effects accounted (p < .05) for serial position main 
effects. No other differences between serial positions were reliable. Older Ss’ 
recall was significantly better for primacy (t = 24.49, df = 100, p < .001) and 
recency (t = 32.19, df = 100, p < .001) positions compared with younger SS. 
For the II-D task, age-related differences were found for recency (t = 32.94, df 
= 100, p < .001) but not for primacy positions. 


D. DISCUSSION 


A developmental analysis of nonverbal recall revealed constant age-related 
differences. In contrast to generalizations of a “developmental lag hypothesis" 
(3; 6, Experiment D), age-equivalent recall in primacy and recency positions 
reflected patterns similar to those of normal children. If initial representation 
of stimuli involves elaboration with associated semantic knowledge (e.g., 
rehearsal and/or if reconstruction of stimulus information required for recall 
uses familiar stimuli), then memory development may not be distinguishable 
from learning disabled children's generalized verbal deficits. In order to avoid 
confounding a developmental memory lag interpretation with a lack of age- 
related differences in verbal skills, age-related memory is best examined in 
nonverbal tasks. 

The present study, along with Swanson's (4) analysis of learning disabled 
children's nonverbal recall performance in middle serial positions and second 
choice responses, does not lend support to a developmentallag interpretation. 
The nature of the short-term memory task, whether two- or three- 
dimensional, did not have an overall effect on recall performance at either age 
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level. However, the absence of a primacy effect for both age groups in the I-D 
treatment was a unique finding. Since no verbal rehearsal was used by the Ss 
as indicated by the lack of a primacy effect (e.g., 6), the children's poor 
performance may have been due to an inability to attach a visual code or to 
visually rehearse the first and second serial positions. The III-D tasks did yield 
a primacy effect in both age groups, indicating that a redundancy (e.g., 
salience of depth) of visual information was necessary in order to provide more 
cues to facilitate nonverbal rehearsal. Further, age-related recall at the pri- 
macy position suggested that short-term memory was not age-dependent upon 
the availability of nonverbal rehearsal but was age-dependent upon the 
effective use of that mediational or rehearsal cue. This interpretation is 
consistent with Flavell's (1) mediation deficiency hypothesis with normal 
children. Itisimportant to note, however, that no overall III-D effect on other 
serial positions was found. 
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PERCEIVED LEADERSHIP RANKINGS OF MALES AND 
FEMALES IN SMALL TASK GROUPS* 


Fordham University and Rutgers University 


Jerrry Н. TINDALL, LINDA BOYLER, PAT CLINE, PAUL EMBERGER, 
SHARON POWELL, AND JOSEPH WIONS 


SUMMARY 


This study examined the stability of perceived group leadership rankings 
of 10 males and 14 females in small, cognitively focused same- and mixed- 
sex task groups. The population was white American, middle socioeco- 
nomic in background, and between the ages of 24 and 58 enrolled in a 
graduate counseling psychology program at a state university. It was 
hypothesized that males would receive higher leadership ranking scores 
overall, while females scoring high in same-sex groups would change to 
lower rankings in mixed-sex groups. Further, a correlation was hypothe- 
sized between high alpha scores and eye and verbal communication ad- 
dressed to the group. Male rankings were higher than female in all experi- 
mental conditions, while female alphas ranked higher than male alphas in 
same-sex groups. Ratings of lower alpha females increased in mixed-sex 
groups. Females showed eye and verbal patterns of ta'king to the group 
while maintaining short, mutual glances. Results discussed pointed to 
linear male leadership patterns, while female patterns varied dependent on 
the sex composition of the group. Females demonstrated more affiliative 


behaviors in same-sex groups. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Performance in groups traditionally has been based on some distinction 
and differentiation of sex and role in relation to task (10). 

Sex-role stereotyping leads to assumptions about male and female leader- 
ship in terms of the ability to carry out a task or even contribute to the 
performance of a task in a group (16, p. 61). Concepts such as power, 
influence, and dominance are used interchangeably when describing lead- 
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ership in groups and are arranged on a hierarchy with the top position 
labeled “alpha” (12, p. 36). When females are asked to rank order others on 
a dominance hierarchy in a group, they will place men above themselves. 
This outcome rarely happens when men are given the same task (9, p. 92). 
Alpha behavior appears to be largely limited to male behavior, whereas 
female alpha behavior has been ignored even within the confines of the 
all-female group. The expectations about male dominance of task-oriented 
behaviors encourage female dominance of supportive roles (11, 13, 15), and 
thereby structures a certain approach to the leadership involved in such 
situations while ignoring the dominance leadership structure of each group 
taken separately as illustrated by the jury deliberations of Strodtbeck and 
Mann (13, p. 11). A conclusion drawn by many researchers is that males 
more frequently will take up task-oriented behaviors, while females more 
often will be concerned with the socioemotional life of the group. 

The study of verbal and nonverbal eye contact pairings between the 
speaker and other members is useful in further delineating the qualitative 
aspects of alpha behavior (1). For example, Exline (4) points out that in 
unisex discussion groups of achievement-oriented individuals the speaker 
was more likely to sweep the group quickly in eye movement and then to 
focus on some middle distance. Further, in task-oriented male groups 
mutual glances are relatively rare, occurring on an average of 3% of the 
total time of the group while in task-oriented female groups mutual glances 
occurred 7.5% of the time. One possible interpretation of the interaction 
effect mentioned above is that women find mutual interaction less aversive 
than men and are more affiliative as shown by increased mutual glances. In 
addition, Exline found that the less powerful persons looked more at the 
powerful persons than vice-versa, while speaking or listening. Are there 
specific eye contact patterns that dominant or alpha males and females use 
in unisex groups which are different from or similar to the patterns found 
in mixed-sex groups? Are there particular patterns of eye contact and 
speaker voice directionality in small task groups which are imitated by 
opposite-sex members wishing to acquire a particular alpha position? Are 
sex differences in nonverbal behavior concomitant with increasing levels of 
alpha position in small unisex task groups as compared with mixed-sex task 
groups? 

The present study is based on the following assumptions drawn from 
findings generated from a survey of research concerning sex related leader- 
ship perceptions and behaviors: (а) Men are more active than women; i.e., 
the average man initiates more verbal acts than the average woman (5; 13; 
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p. 11). (b) The more active a member of a group, the more likely that 
person will be perceived as a leader by other group members (8, p. 132; 19, 
p. 296); women have lower activity rates and are therefore less likely to be 
perceived by others as group leaders. (c) Men are more influential than 
women, and a woman is more likely to yield to a man's opinion than 
vice-versa. (6, 7, 13, 17, 18). (d) Both sexes evaluate men more favorably 
than women, and men are generally expected to be superior to women (2). 
(e) All studies cited in this review, including the present one, represent 
behaviors generated within an American culture and may represent а 
cultural artifact with respect to sex differences. 

The following hypotheses were investigated. 

1. In the premeasurement phase of the study males will receive higher 
leadership alpha rankings than females. 

2. In the premeasurement phase of the study males will receive higher 
leadership ranking scores from the all-male group than female alphas will 
receive from the all-female group. 

3. In the measurement phase of the study male alpha scores will remain 
stable and higher in mixed-sex groups, while female alpha scores will 
change regardless of the score of the female alpha. 

4. In all groups of both the premeasurement and measurement phases of 
the study there will be a significant correlation, at the p < .05 level, 
between alpha position and communications addressed to the group as a 
whole as measured by verbal and eye contact pairings. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


The Ss were 10 white male and 14 white female (V = 24) graduate 
students predominately from a counseling psychology program in a state 
university. The majority of population was from the middle socioeconomic 
group and ranged in age from 24 to 58 years of age with a mean age of 33. 


2. Procedure 


a. Premeasurement data. Segment 1 consisted of all Ss’ ratings of each 
other according to the following scale: 1 = definitely a leader, 2 = often a 
leader, 3 = sometimes a leader, 4 = rarely a leader, 5 = never a leader. 
For the purpose of this task, leaders were defined as the members who 
showed the most initiative and exerted the most influence on other course 
members. 
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In two 30-minute sessions, students were randomly assigned to their 
Same-sex groups. Two all-male groups and three all-female groups were 
formed. Each group was given the same cognitive task for each segment. 
The task for Segment 2 was as follows: “The administration needs a plan 
outlining the fastest way to evacuate this building in case of fire. This 
group has 30 minutes to discuss and submit a written plan.” 

The task for Segment 3 was as follows: “The administration is reasses- 
sing general qualifications for admission to doctoral studies in the Graduate 
School of Education. This group has 30 minutes to discuss and submit 
written recommendations.” After task completion, Ss were asked to rank- 
order members of their task group on the leadership scale of 1-5. In this 
way alpha ratings for same-sex groups were established. 

b. Measurement data. Following a two-week interval, the mixed-sex 
measurement phase was begun. Ss were randomly assigned according to 
the following patterns: two mixed-sex groups of three males and one alpha 
female and two mixed-sex groups of five females and one alpha male. The 
task for Segment 4 was as follows: “The administration is considering new 
ways to solve the student parking problems on campus. This group has 30 
minutes to discuss and submit written suggestions on possible solutions,” A 
questionnaire on rank-ordering of leadership perceptions as presented in 
Segments 1 and 3 was given. 

In the final treatment session Ss were randomly assigned to one of two 
mixed-sex groups made up of four males, one female, and one alpha female 
or to one of two mixed-sex groups made up of four females, one male, and 
one alpha male. The task for Segment 5 was as follows: “The group 
Psychology I staff is interested in your evaluation of this course. This group 
has 30 minutes to discuss and submit a written evaluation.” F ollowing the 
task, a questionnaire on rank-ordering of leadership perceptions was pre- 
sented as in Segment 1, and the ratings collected. 

c. Dyadic observation. During the meetings of each small task group, 
observers behind one-way mirrors recorded the directionality of verbal 
expression among Ss. Directionality of verbal expression was determined 
by direct verbal address from one S to another and/or by eye contact while 
speaking. In instances where an $ did not directly address another S, or 
addressed all of the Ss before completing an uninterrupted monologue, he 
or she was recorded as having spoken to the group as a whole. Each period 
of uninterrupted verbal behavior by a single S was recorded as a single 
instance of verbal expression. Records were kept by a paper and pencil 
method. In this way interaction or measure of the qualitative aspect of S 
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groups was possible. The data accumulated through these observations 
were used to determine the comparative frequencies with which group 
members interacted verbally with male and female leaders. 

d. Data collection. Data were collected after each segment. Each S 
was asked to rank-order the other Ss in the group on a scale of 1 to 5 with 
1 being most leader-like and 5 being least leader-like. Instructions were 
given to place only one name in each rank. After each session, all members 
received a leadership score. On the initial questionnaire, each member 
rated all other members on a scale of 1 to 5, and an average was computed 
for ‘all 24 people in the course. In the other four questionnaires, adminis- 
tered after a task-group experience, members rank-ordered their percep- 
tions of the leadership behavior of others in the task group. With appropri- 
ate corrections for the varying size of the groups, four more sets of averages 
were computed, also ranking from 1 to 5. The first three data sets produced 
data on perceptions of leadership within the same sex (i.e., women ranking 
women only and men ranking men only). These premeasurements were 
used to make assignments for the mixed-sex groupings. Averages were then 
summed for these three data sets to locate the alpha females and alpha 
males for group assignments for the measurements. The basic analysis 
consisted of comparison between the premeasurements and measurements. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Ranking Data 


Results of the premeasurement questionnaire were analyzed for relation- 
ship between sex differences and leadership ratings. 

The leadership ratings of the entire sample were tested to determine 
whether there was a significant difference between the leadership rating of 
males and the leadership rating of females by the total group. Because of 
the small sample size and the ordinal level of measurement, the Fisher 
Exact Probability Test was applied. Results indicated that a difference 
between ratings of males and females did exist (p < .05) with the males 
receiving the higher scores. 

A Sign Test comparison of the total group in terms of mixed-sex versus 
same-sex ratings revealed that females received higher ratings from their 
own sex (n = 14, p < .09) but males showed no difference (n = 10,2 < 
.623). In same-sex task groups, the leadership ranking of men and the 
leadership ranking of women did not change with variation in group 


membership (Sign Test n = 8, $ < 637 and n = 13, p < .582, respec- 
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tively). Mixed-sex task groups also failed to show a difference between 
leadership ranking of men and leadership ranking of women as a function 
of different task memberships (Sign Test n = 8, P «.29andm = 12,p < 
.388, respectively). 


2. Observational Data 


An examination of correlations between leadership ratings and com- 
munications addressed to the whole group by identified alphas (rather than 
to individuals) yielded the following. First, there was a significant correla- 
tion for females, in same-sex groups (Spearman y = .79, р < .01) between 
alpha position and communications addressed to the whole group. For 
males, the correlation between leadership ratings and communications 
addressed to the whole group was not significant (rs = .22, $125) in 
Same-sex groups. Second, in mixed-sex groups while the correlation be- 
tween alpha position and communications addressed to the whole group for 
women was not significant, it was high enough to suggest that women 
continued to address the group at large (rs = .50, p < -06) rather than 
individuals. For men in mixed-sex groups, there was some slight increase 
in the relationship between alpha position and communications addressed 
to the whole group. 


D. Discusston 


An analysis of the results provides support for the hypothesis that male 
leaders will receive higher ratings of alpha behavior than female leaders in 
mixed-sex groups, regardless of the rating of the female in the same-sex 
Eroup. The results also indicate Support for the hypothesis that male 
ratings of alpha behavior will be stable over time in same-sex groups. 
These results are similar to those obtained by Lott and Sommer (9), in 
Which women rank-ordered themselves in a mixed-sex task group on a 
dominance hierarchy and placed themselves consistently lower than men. 
In the present study, males were perceived as leaders out of the entire 
group even though females composed the greater number in the group 
(males — 10, females — 14). This correlates directly with the total verbal 
participation in which males predominated and is similar to results ob- 
tained by Heiss (5) and Strodtbeck and Mann (13). 

Furthermore, females who received low leadership scores in same-sex 
groups were perceived as “high alphas” in mixed-sex groups. This result is 
similar to that reported by Hoffman and Maier (6) where some females 
performed better on problem solving tasks in mixed-sex groups than in 
all-female groups. One possible explanation of this result may be that 


eam 
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females became more competitive and task focused in these groups when 
men were present; or possibly, in mixed-sex groups males have allowed the 
least threatening female to emerge. 

An assessment of the results of the present study also shows that on the 
initial questionnaire females received higher ratings of alphaness from their 
own sex than they received from males. However, in ranking for leadership 
in same-sex task groups, females had difficulty identifying the leader, with 
12 females stating they could not make a distinction because they all were 
of equal status. This seeming contradiction for females in the premeasure- 
ment and measurement situations suggests the possibility that females may 
have all viewed each other as potential alphas; however, in determining 
their leadership ranking some boundary issues complicated the task. It is 
interesting to note that no male reported difficulty in determining leader- 
ship ranks in either the premeasurement or measurement situation. 

This finding, because of limited sample size, is not in any way conclu- 
sive, but it does suggest that competition for dominance may be higher 
among females than among males. This raises yet another question: Do 
females when making forced-choice decisions about leadership ranking 
view all group members às potential leaders or none as potential leaders? 

In examination of verbal and eye contact patterns between leaders and 
other members in mixed- and same-sex groups, female alphas talked sig- 
nificantly more to the group than to the individual, and had significantly 
more mutual, sweeping eye contact than singular individual focus. For 
male alphas, there appeared to be no discernible correlation between lead- 
ership and eye and verbal communication. This finding is surprising in 
some respects. Research concerning dominance patterns in *winning" star- 
ing contests in groups (14) might suggest that male alpha patterns would 
show correspondingly high one-to-one eye contact while no discernible 
patterns would be visible for females, or, conversely, that females would 
continue mutual eye contact and sweeping of the group and increasing of 
this behavior as alpha position changed both in unisex and mixed-sex 
groups. The results more nearly support Diebold's (3) contention that men 


are generally predisposed to avoid visual matching with another to regulate 


interpersonal dominance struggles. 

The implications drawn from the findings of this study need to be 
moderated by the size and characteristics of the sample, particularly the 
fact that this was a sample of American Ss and as such may represent à 
cultural bias. Obviously, because of the small size (n = 24) there were 
fewer opportunities for observing male patterns. The results also need to be 
moderated by the fact that the groups studied were meeting essentially for 
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a very limited time span, and no attempt was made to control the aspect of 
continued meetings: i.e., the findings apply to initial, small task-oriented 
groups. 
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SUMMARY 


Natural observation of the seating arrangement by sex of three or more 
people seated at 176 different rectangular tables in social settings and 150 
different rectangular tables in nonsocial settings were made. In social 

lected a side by side seating arrangement, 


settings, opposite sex pairs se 
while same sex pairs, especially males, preferred to sit across from one 


another. In nonsocial settings, individuals selected the side by side seating 
arrangement regardless of sex. The importance of situational context and 


learned sexual norms to observed spatial behavior was discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There have been numerous studies dealing with how people position 
themselves vis-d-vis other people. The theoretical framework for research 
in this area is tied to the concept of "personal space,” defined as a dynamic 
bubble surrounding an individual which determines both the physical 
separation and body orientation required in relation to others. Changes in 
the extent or shape of the bubble are a function of personal and situational 
factors (9). 

Examination of the relevant literature and observation of every-day 
situations clearly indicate that the sex of the interactants strongly influences 
spatial needs. Leibman (9) suggested that established sexual norms are 
critical factors in affecting interpersonal relationships and thus spatial 
behavior. In American society males are still taught to be unemotional, 
independent, aggressive and are made to feel uncomfortable by physical 
closeness to other males. Females, on the other hand, are allowed to be 
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emotional, dependent, socially oriented, and welcome close physical con- 
tact with other females (13). In this regard, studies have shown that males 
and females respond differently to situations in Which they are being 
crowded. Males rate themselves as being more aggressive and competitive, 
show greater de-individuation, experience more stress and discomfort, and 
rate themselves and others more negatively in a crowded room as com- 
pared to an uncrowded room. The opposite is true for females (5, 15), 
Freedman (5) posited that these effects are not due to crowding per se, but 


Of more importance to the present study is the question of how individ- 
uals position their bodies when interacting with individuals of the same 


intrusion, while males were more tolerant than females of an intrusion 
from the side (4, 8). This result, from studies done in a library Setting, is 
based on the supposition that there is a direct linear relationship between 
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with males with whom they are acquainted. While males prefer to sit next 
to females, “a side by side seating, which is generally considered to be the 
most intimate of all seating arrangements for people already acquainted, is 
comparatively rare among males if they are given the opportunity to sit 
across from one another” (19, p. 247). 

The environmental setting may also be an important factor affecting 
spatial needs and body orientation: differences in personal space needs may 
be a function of the demand characteristics of the particular setting in 
which an interaction takes place. Little (11) hypothesized that interpersonal 
distance would increase in an impersonal setting. In fact, however, he 
found larger distance needs in offices and homes, and smaller distance 
needs in open public settings. This contradictory finding was due most 
likely to Ss requiring closer proximity to hear each other in the noisy open 
environment, Congruent with Little’s original hypothesis, Hendrick et al. 
(7) concluded that in the relaxed informal environment of conversing on a 
carpeted floor, Ss tended to feel more highly sociable and therefore chose 


ss Closer seating distances. However, Baxter (1) found neither a setting effect 


nor a sex by setting interaction for mean interpersonal distance in an indoor 
vs. an outdoor setting. As for body orientation, Broekmann and Moller (2) 
found that Ss preferred to sit across from one another in unfamiliar 
circumstances, while in familiar circumstances they selected the more in- 
formal position of sitting at an angle from each other. To the authors’ 
knowledge there has been no definitive investigation of body orientation 
preference as related to the sex of the individuals and the nature of the 
setting in which an interaction occurred. In this regard, Leibman (9) has 
postulated that the context of the situation determines the saliency of the 
relevant sexual norms in an interaction. Specifically, the more unfamiliar 
or threatening the situation, the more likely the associated norms would be 
evoked. 

Thus the purpose of this study was to examine interpersonal behavior, 
defined by body orientation, as it relates to sexual norms and the context of 
the environmental setting. In order to control for the nature of the “ex- 
perimental task” and the many defined types of dependent variables mea- 
sured, the methodology here employed was the simple unobtrusive obser- 
vation of where males and females choose to sit given a free choice in real 
life social and nonsocial settings. 


B. METHOD 


Two naive observers were instructed to record the seating arrangement 
of three or more people seated at rectangular tables in social and nonsocial 
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settings- by sex, age, and race. A total of 176 tables were observed at. 
different times in different college and off-campus self-seating cafeteria and 
restaurant settings (social and a total of 150 tables were observed at 
different times in different college and off-campus library and quiet lounge 
settings (nonsocial) The different times and locations were selected to 
assure as random a mix of age and race as possible. The prerequisite for 
the inclusion of an observation was that there be at least three people at a 
table (mixed sex groups), and that the table be rectangular in shape with at 
least four possible seats. In this way each person would have a free seating 
choice since neither the menu placement of a waiter/waitress nor the size of 
the table would determine where individuals of each sex sat relative to each 
other. 


C. REsULTS 


The results of the count, presented in Table 1, were derived by examin- 
ing each pair of table interactants by the sex of the persons who sat directly 
across from one another, and the sex of the persons who sat directly to the 
sides of one another. In the social setting, there was a significant relation- 
ship between the sex make-up of each pair and where they chose to sit 
relative to each other (x? = 11.60, df = 2, b < .01). Specifically, opposite 
sex pairs were observed to be sitting across from one another more often, 
This latter finding was especially true for the male pairs: they chose to sit 
across from one another to a much larger degree than female pairs (x? = 
2.75, df = 1, p < .10). In the nonsocial setting, individuals selected seats to 
the side of, rather than across from, others regardless of sex (x? = 11.52, df 
= lp < .001). 


D. Discussion 


The results indicated that in naturally occurring behavior, the environ- 
mental setting plays a role in determining how predicted sexual norms 
affect spatial orientation. In order to understand the nature of this role, the 
characteristics of the two types of settings must be examined. 


TABLE 1 
` FREQUENCY OF SEATING ARRANGEMENT OCCURRENCES FOR MALE Pairs (М-М). 
MALE-FEMALE PAIRS (M-F), AND FEMALE Parrs (F-F) IN SOCIAL s 
Nonsoctat SETTINGS 


> Social Nonsocial 
Pair Across Side Across Side 
M-M 36 18 39 74 
M-F 118 160 47 67 
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In the social setting, active interaction in the form of socialization and 
conversation is intentional and desirable. Moreover, people found sitting at 
a particular table are most likely acquaintances. The selection of a seat 
relative to the other people in this setting may be a function of a need for 
closeness (side by side) and/or a desire to enhance the conditions for 
conversation (across). In this study, for opposite sex pairs the socially 
intimate seating arrangement of side by side was observed. Male-female , 
pairs could sit side by side close together and still converse, if they wished 
to. Females were found to be equally comfortable socializing and convers- 
ing with other females who sat across from or to the side of them. Males, 
on the other hand, overwhelmingly chose to sit across from other males 
when possible. Thus, in a social situation, the relevant associated sexual 
norms described earlier were evoked and made saliant. 

In the nonsocial situation, this was not the case. In libraries and quiet 
lounges, socialization and conversation are prohibited. Moreover, although 
individuals at a given table may be strangers to one another, they are more 
than likely seen as being there for a similar purpose (studying, reading, 
thinking, etc.). Any active interaction in this setting between individuals is 
usually nonintentional and nondesirable. Therefore, these individuals can 
be considered to be passive interactants in that their interpersonal behavior 
is somewhat dictated by architectually or physically induced spatial close- 
ness (seats available/table). In the nonsocial setting, sexual norms were not 
evoked in that all pairings chose side by side seating more often. People 
who wished to study or read may have elected to sit to the side of others in 
an attempt to increase the symbolic distance between themselves and 
others by minimizing the probability of eye contact. 

Thus, as Leibman suggested, the "social environment is a significant 
determinant of the perception and use of space . . .” (9, p. 244) in that the 
different situations had differential effects on spatial behavior between 
individuals. From the present study it can be postulated that in those 
situational contexts in which active or intentional interaction occurs, the 
relevant sexual norms are evoked and made salient. However, in those 
situational contexts in which passive or nonintentional interaction occurs, 
functional considerations can take precedence over sexual norms. 
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SUMMARY 


Three studies using male and female university students investigated the 
stereotype of the female athlete. In the first, 20 Ss rated “female athletes” 
on 17 bipolar traits. Female athletes were seen to be “strong,” “strong- 
willed,” “leaders,” “brave,” and “healthy.” In the second study, 30 Ss were 
asked by a male or a female E to rate 10 rows of photographs of 34 women, 
of whom 10 were athletes, on an attractiveness scale of 1-10. The photo- 
graphs were judged to be significantly more attractive when the E was 
male, and male Ss gave significantly higher ratings than female Ss. There 
were no significant differences between the attractiveness ratings of athletes 
and nonathletes. In the third study, 30 Ss correctly selected the athlete 
from each of the same 10 rows of pictures significantly better than chance. 
Attractiveness ratings for women selected as athletes (whether in fact they 
were athletes or not) were not significantly different from women not 
selected, and selected athletes were not rated more or less attractive than 
athletes not selected. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the fastest growing minority groups in America is that of women 
athletes. Changes in the law as well as changes in consciousness have 
radically increased opportunities for women to participate in organized 
athletics. For the most part, studies of women have indicated a negative 
stereotype (1, 2, 3, 4). As Snyder and Kivlin (5, p. 192) put it, “To be a 
female and an athlete have traditionally been contradictory roles with 
conflicting role expectations." In their research they found that the women 


athletes had more positive self-attitudes than nonathletes. They conclude: 
———— 
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“Even though women athletes have frequently received negative sancticns, 
their participation in sports has apparently been psychologically satisfying 
and rewarding. Perhaps the social costs of athletic participation by women 
today are not as great as previously . . .” (p. 197). 

The present studies investigated the current stereotype of women 
athletes, comparing that stereotype to actual ratings of photographs of 
female athletes, and testing the ability of people to select the athletes from 
among a group of women. It was predicted that college students would 
have a slightly negative stereotype of women athletes, would see them as 
unattractive and masculine, and that in attempting to identify athletes they 
would tend to select less attractive women. 


B. STUDY 1 
1. Methods and Purpose 


'The first study sought to determine the prevailing stereotype of the 
female athlete. Twenty randomly selected male and female students at the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro rated "female athlete" on 17 
bipolar adjectives presented as seven point Likert scales. Mean scores 
differing by more than one point from 4 (the neutral position) were consid- 
ered to constitute a shared stereotype. 


2. Results 


The shared stereotype consisted of five of the 17 bipolar traits. Female 
athletes were seen as “healthy” rather than “sickly,” “leaders” rather than 
“followers,” “strong-willed” rather than “weak-willed,” “brave” as opposed 
to “cowardly,” and “strong” rather than “weak.” Only two ratings were 
below the neutral point, though neither was far enough below to constitute 
part of the shared stereotype: women athletes were seen as slightly “mas- 
culine" and slightly “unattractive.” 


C. STUDY 2 
1. Methods and Purpose 


The second study compared the attractiveness of actual athletes and 
nonathletes to determine whether women athletes are seen as less attractive 
than nonathletes. Thirty-four head-and-shoulders pictures from the year- 
book of a small North Carolina woman's college were used. Ten of the 
photographs were of women on the varsity basketball, golf, or tennis 
teams. The other 24 photographs appeared on the same row as the athletes 
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and served as a control group. Of the 10 rows of photographs, seven rows 
contained an athlete and two other women, and three rows contained an 
athlete and three other women. Thirty more randomly selected students 
rated the 34 photographs on an attractiveness scale of 1-10. Seven males 
and eight females were interviewed by a female E and the remaining eight 
males and seven females by a male E. 


2. Results 


There were no significant differences between the attractiveness ratings 
of the female athletes and nonathletes (X, — 5.92, X, = 6.14, = .79, n.s.) 
There were significant differences based on the sex of the S and the sex of 
the E. Male Ss rated the pictures as more attractive than did female Ss (X, 
= 6.55, X, = 5.62, = 3.89, df = 28, p < .002). Those Ss interviewed by 
the male E rated the photographs as more attractive than did the Ss 
interviewed by the female E (X, = 6.62, X, = 5.60, t = 4.05, df = 28,р < 
.002). 


D. STUDY 3 
1. Methods and Purpose 


The third study investigated whether people could correctly differentiate 
athletes from nonathletes. Thirty additional randomly selected students 
were shown the same 10 rows of photographs and asked to select the 
woman in each row they thought was an athlete, and to record their choice 
as well as write a short statement indicating how, in general, they selected 
the athletes. 


2. Results 


Female Ss accurately chose the athlete 60% of the time, and male Ss did 
so 50% of the time. A chi square test revealed that their results were 
significant far beyond chance 2 = 28.02, df = 1, p < .01 for three picture 
rows, X? = 38.40, df = 1, p < .01 for four picture rows). The better than 
chance accuracy was true for Ss interviewed by either the male or the 
female E. Attractiveness ratings for the women selected as athletes were 
not significantly different from those of women not selected. The actual 
women athletes who were selected as athletes were not rated significantly 
more or less attractive than nonselected athletes. When Ss did not choose 
the correct woman as the athlete, 60% of the time the picture selected was 
rated as more attractive than the true athlete. The woman rated most 
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attractive was selected as athlete 31 times, while the woman rated least 
attractive was chosen 32 times. 


E. DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that the stereotype of women athletes in college was 
predominantly positive, since 13 of the 17 adjectives in the first study were 
rated in the socially desirable direction. Nevertheless, the two lowest 
ratings indicated female athletes were seen as slightly “unattractive” and 
“masculine.” 

The second study indicated, however, that when asked to rate photo- 
graphs of actual female athletes for attractiveness, college students rated 
them equal to a control group of nonathletes. Interestingly, men rated all 
photographs higher than did women, suggesting that women are more 
critical of female attractiveness than men are. Those interviewed by the 
male E rated the women more attractive than those interviewed by the 
female E, perhaps because the female E was an extremely attractive young 
woman possibly making the photographed women seem less attractive by 
comparison. 

The third study provided the most striking finding—male and female Ss, 
interviewed by male or female Es, could select the actual female athlete 
from a group of three or four pictures far better than chance. Our confi- 
dence in this finding is strong because we found the same pattern in a pilot 
study with 30 Ss but only a female E. How were Ss able to select the 
athletes? It is our belief that the shared stereotype found in Study 1 
depicting athletes as “strong,” “strong-willed,” “healthy,” “brave,” and 
"leaders" may be in part a reality stereotype allowing recognition of female 
athletes. Ss in Study 3 frequently explained their choices of women as 
athletes with comments including "healthy," *in good shape," "energetic," 
“outdoorsy,” “determined,” or “attentive.” We asked an additional group 
of five male and five female Guilford College students to rate the same 
yearbook pictures on 10 bipolar adjectives: weak-strong, strongwilled- 
weakwilled, follower-leader, cowardly-brave, sickly-healthy, attentive- 
inattentive, determined-unsure, energetic-lackadaisical, masculine-femi- 
nine, and long hair-short hair. The athletes were rated as significantly 
more “strong,” “leader,” “healthy,” and “masculine.” There were no sig- 
nificant differences on the other six scales, These data suggest that there 
are definite cues distinguishing athletes from nonathletes, but the higher 
ratings on “strong” and “masculine” do not lead to differential ratings on 
“attractive.” 
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The data presented in these studies indicate that the woman who partic- 
ipates in sports is recognizable, but is no less attractive than other women. 
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MEASURING FEAR OF DEATH: A RELIABILITY STUDY* 
Department of Educational Psychology, Texas A&M University 


MARVA J. LARRABEE 


SUMMARY 


An increase in interest in death education among helping professionals 
and a concern for a lack of reliability and validity data on some instru- 
ments measuring attitudes about death is reviewed. The Collett-Lester 
Fear of Death Scale and the Lester Attitude Toward Death Scale were 
administered twice to 20 graduate level male and female counselor trainees 
over a six-week interval. Test-retest reliability coefficients on all scales and 
subscales were significant but low to moderate only. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Researchers who investigate attitudes toward death emphasize the need 
for standardized measures of the fear of death (5, 13). For more than a 
decade, a lack of concern for the reliability and validity of instruments 
measuring this concept is reported (4, 5, 10, 13). In addition, Kastenbaum 
and Costa call for systematic comparison and cross-validation of direct and 
indirect measures of death concern (10). Although reviews of the topic of 
fear of death indicate that several of these instruments have definite and, in 
some respects, serious limitations pertaining to reliability and validity (10, 
13), the present study is concerned primarily with the reliability of only one 
such scale. 

Two serious limitations of the Collett-Lester Fear of Death Scale are 
evident (17). First, the apparently previously unreported test-retest reliabil- 
ity of the scale noted by Dickstein (4) is a major deficiency. Second, the 
reliability of the four types of fear of death assessed by this instrument 
cannot be assumed on the basis of the empirically demonstrated reliability 
of other fear of death scales because the latter yield only single global 
scores. In spite of these limitations, the Collett-Lester scale continues to be 
used (16, 19). 

An increasing interest is developing in the attitudes toward death held by 
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various professional groups (12, 20). Research on attitudes about death 
continues with medical personnel (19, 21), and an increased interest in 
education about death is noted among social workers (11), recreational 
therapists (2), occupational therapists (7), teachers (8), and counselors (9, 
22). As professionals are encouraged to come to terms with their own 
feelings in order to enhance more effective functioning with both dying 
patients and their families (7, 11, 12), reliable measurement of these feel- 
ings and attitudes becomes important. It is necessary that the verification 
of acceptable test-retest reliability precede claims: of validity for instru- 
ments measuring attitudes about death. The Collett-Lester scale was de- 
veloped using undergraduate students (3); however, in light of the trend 
noted in the literature, it appears appropriate to use professionals in train- 
ing for a reliability study of this instrument. 

This study is an investigation of the test-retest reliability of the Collett- 
Lester Fear of Death Scale. In addition, the other Lester death instrument, 
the Attitude Toward Death Scale (18), was administered. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample of 20 (11 female and nine male) graduate students were 
enrolled in two counseling courses at Texas A&M University. The subjects 
were told that the study was an investigation of the attitudes toward death 
of potential counselors, and they were given freedom to decline to partici- 
pate; all chose to participate. 


2. Procedure 
The Collett-Lester Fear of Death Scale (17) and the Lester Attitude 
Toward Death Scale (18) were both administered in a group situation, and 
a code was used to preserve response anonymity. The Collett-Lester scale 
has four separate measures of death fears. It attempts to distinguish be- 


second administration of both scales occurred six weeks after the first 
administration. Data from one subject who was not retested were dropped. 


C. REsULTS 


The intercorrelations between the four Collett-Lester subscales and the 
correlations of each subscale with the Lester scale were calculated with use 
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of the correlation procedure Pearson/Spearman (1). Although both proce- 
dures are reported (17, 18), Pearson product-moment correlations were 
used in this study. 

The Collett-Lester test-retest product-moment correlation coefficients 
were .60 (р < .01) for Death of Self; .51 (р < .05) for Death of Others; .47 
(p < .05) for Dying of Self; and .73 (р < .001) for Dying of Others. For the 
Lester Attitude Toward Death Scale the test-retest reliability was .81 (p < 
.001). 

The intercorrelations between subscales on the data of the first test 
administration of the Collett-Lester scale ranged from .06 to .55. Correla- 
tions were particularly low (e.g., .25, .06, — .22) when the type of fear (of 
death or of dying) differed. The two highest correlations (.55 and .53) 
occurred between the scales with shared measurement of type of fear. 

Retest data yielded significant coefficients (p < .05) between the sub- 
scales sharing measurement of referents: i.e., Death of Self vs. Dying of 
Self (r = .53); Death of Others vs. Dying of Others (r = .49) The 
significant correlation between Death of Self vs. Dying of Others (r = .53) 
which appeared only in the retest data was discrepant. 

The correlations between each Collett-Lester subscale and the Lester 
scale did not yield significant coefficients. The highest correlation appeared 
between the Lester scale vs. the subscale Death of Others (.38), followed by 
the correlations with Dying of Others (.29), Death of Self (.22), and Dying 
of Self (.08). 


D. Discussion 


It is apparent that both the Collett-Lester Fear of Death Scale and the 
Lester Attitude Toward Death Scale have good test-retest reliability which 
is generally comparable to other instruments measuring attitudes toward 
death (i.e., 4, 5, 23). The coefficient of .81 is considerably higher than the 
previously reported reliability coefficient of .58 for the Lester scale (18). 

The low intercorrelations between the Collett-Lester subscales in the first 
test administration data support the potential usefulness of differentiating 
the four specific fears (3). In like manner, the subscales sharing a common 
process (death/dying) or a common referent (other/self) tend to reflect this 
shared aspect with higher intercorrelations. In the data of the second test 
administration, the high correlation (r = .53) between Death of Self and 
Dying of Others appears to weaken the support for such conclusions. A 
similar phenomenon (r = .58) previously appeared, however, in retest data 
obtained from a sample of 25 undergraduate females (3). Although the 
previous researchers did not discuss this discrepancy, the restriction of the 
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phenomenon to the second administration of the instrument may limit the 
concern of researchers because a single administration of the instrument 
appears to be typical in death attitude research studies (i.e., 6, 14, 15). 

Although this small sample yielded low correlations between the general 
attitude toward death and specific Collett-Lester subscale scores, concur- 
rent validity is claimed within several larger samples of both undergrad- 
uate and graduate students, faculty, and suicide prevention center person- 
nel (18). Cross-validation with larger samples of appropriate professionals 
is recommended for further clarification of concurrent validity. Although 
sex differences regarding attitudes toward death are generally accepted 
(13), the reliability of death attitudes scales does not appear to be affected 
by sex differences (4). Research with samples counterbalanced for sex is 
preferred; however, professional groups may not be comprised of sufficient 
numbers to permit such sampling procedures. Replication of reliability and 
validity studies with large samples of adults with whom these instruments 
have potential for use are still necessary. 
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RACIAL PREFERENCE AND INTELLIGENCE*- 


Southern Illinois University School of Medicine 
CLIFFORD L. Moore 


SUMMARY = 


Young black males and females (V = 60 in Head Start and day-care 
groups) were administered a short form of the Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence and a racial preference measure. A point 
biserial correlation coefficient was used to determine the relationship be- 
tween an intelligence test score and racial preference. The results suggested 
a significant relationship between the two variables for males and females, 
with high 7Q males making white choices and high JQ females making 
black choices. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


As early as three years of age children are aware of racial differences on 
the basis of skin color and other physical characteristics (3, 11, 13). Young 
children’s perception of themselves and the emotional significance attrib- 
uted to racial differences are related to the manner in which others 
interact with them. Earlier investigations on race differences (1, 15) indi- 
cated that black children tended to reject their own ethnic group and 
revealed a greater out-group orientation [i.e., white preference (2, 4, 7, 9, 
10)]. However, more recent investigations (5, 6, 8) report that the majority 
of black children have an ethnocentric preference. Similarly, Ward and 
Braun (14) investigated the relationship between self-esteem and racial 
preference of black children and found a significant positive relationship 
which indicated that children who made more black color preferences 
obtained higher self-concept scores than those children who made fewer 
black color preferences. Moore (8) concluded that the ethnocentric prefer- 
ence of black children may be related to the emergence of the sociopolitical 
movement in black communities of black pride and self-determination 
which may have strongly influenced a more in-group racial orientation in 
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the black family. Hence, for young black children their awareness of being 
different from the majority may not be perceived pejoratively by them. 

Black children from all socioeconomic levels encounter degrees of hostil- 
ity and discrimination from the majority group or from their own group 
which can lead to their devaluation of their ethnic origin. However, it is 
possible that the manner in which some black children cope with their 
perceptions of racial differences may be associated with their level of 
Cognitive functioning; i.e., children with higher intellectual ability may 
cope differently than lower functioning children. Hence, this present study 
was designed to investigate the relationship between intelligence test scores 
and racial preference and attitude of young black children. The hypotheses 
generated were as follows: 

1. There is no difference between the IQs of children with a positive or 
negative attitude toward a black model or white model. 

2. There is no difference between the IQs of children who preferred a 
black model or white model. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The subjects were 40 black males and 20 black females who ranged in 
age from 47 months to 76 months. The mean age for the male sample was 
60 months, while the mean age for the female sample was 59 months. All 
of the subjects were drawn from a Head Start center and a day-care 
program in a highly industrialized midwestern community. All were from 
low-income families which made them eligible to participate in the pro- 
grams. 


2. Examiners 


"Three black and three white female examiners who were undergraduate 
students administered the test instruments. These examiners were trained 
by the writer and were considered equally proficient. After the testing, all 
protocols were checked by the writer. 


3. Procedures 


The test instrument utilized to assess cognitive functioning was a short 
form of the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) 
which has a correlation of .96 with the Full Scale IQ score when all 10 
subtests are administered (12, 16). The test instrument for racial preference 
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and attitude was a preference test devised by the writer which was an 
adaptation of the Clark Doll Test (2). It consisted of six black and white 
photographs of three black and three white adult females. All of the models 
were conventionally dressed and wore eyeglasses. Two of the black models 
had Afro coiffures, and all three had black hair. Two of the white models 
were blonde, and one was a brunette. The photographs were laid down in 
a horizontal line before the subject. Each child was told that he or she and 
the examiner were going to play a special game. Then each child was asked 
to respond to the following questions: 

Question 1 (Q,). I want you to point to the teacher that you think is a 
nice teacher. 

Question 2 (Qe). I want you to point to the teacher you think is a mean 
teacher. 

Question 3 (Qs). I want you to point to the teacher you would like for 


your teacher next year. 
After the response from each child, it was recorded on a protocol. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The test statistic used to analyze the data was a point biserial correlation 
coefficient (RPBI)—used to test whether the correlation between /Qs and 
preference measure responses was significantly different from zero. The 
purpose of Q, was to elicit a positive perception, Q, to elicit a negative 
perception, and О» to determine racial preference. A small significance 
level is desirable (a significance level of .05); however, a level of .10 implies 
a positive but nonsignificant relationship. 

Table 1 shows the children's responses by IQ classification on the 

TABLE 1! 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES BY JQ ON THE WECHSLER PRESCHOOL AND 
PRIMARY SCALE OF INTELLIGENCE 


110-119 90-109 80-89 70-79 Below 70 
Question N = 3) (№ = 29) N = 11) (У = 8) N = 9) 
1. Nice teacher 
Black model 33 62 55 25 44 
White model 67 38 45 78 56 
2. Mean teacher 
Black model 100 55 82 75 33 
White model — 45 18 25 67 
3. Preferred teacher 
Black model E 59 36 50 44 
White model 100 4l 64 50 56 
Note: N — 60. 
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WPPSI. The percentages suggested the majority of children preferred the 
black model, but concomitantly had a negative perception of the black 
model. 

Table 2 shows the correlations (r) between racial preference and 70 by 
sex. The categories with negative correlations imply that children with 
higher Qs tended to choose the black model. The categories with positive 
correlations imply children with higher 705 tended to choose the white 
model. The analysis of the male responses as seen in Table 2 suggests a ` 
positive but nonsignificant (p < .10) relationship for Q, and Оз. Black 
males with higher /Qs tended to perceive the black model negatively and 
prefer the white model. The analysis of the responses made by the black 
females shows that the ones with higher /Qs preferred the black models 
over the white models. This finding was statistically significant at the .05 
level. Finally, the analysis of the responses of the total sample reveal a 
statistically significant finding for Q,. The children with higher /Qs tended 
to perceive the black models more positively than the white models. 

In summary, the results of this investigation show there was a difference 
between the racial choices made by young black male and female children 
with high /Qs. The most interesting finding was that for the total sample 
there was no statistically significant correlation between responses on Qs 
and JỌ. Howevér, when the groups were partitioned by sex, the results 
suggest significance for males and were significant for females, but in 
opposite directions. Males with high /Qs tended to prefer the white models, 
while females with high /Qs tended to prefer the black models. Yet, the 
analysis on the data for the total sample revealed a statistically significant 
positive perception of the black model by children with high 705. Even 
though there is measurement error on all instruments used to assess indi- 
vidual differences, the results are sufficiently different, and further investi- 
gations in this realm are in order. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS (r) BETWEEN RACIAL PREFERENCE AND JQ FOR MALES AND FEMALES 
Males Females "Total 
; (N = 40) (N = 20) (N = 60) 
Question r b r р r p 
1. Nice teacher —.10 .26 =:30 10 —.19 .07* 
2. Mean teacher Ie .08 =:01 48 —.13 107. 
3. Preferred teacher .23* .08 —.48** .02 —.01 48 


* p «10. 
жар < |05. 


15. 
16. 
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SUMMARY 


The study was designed to examine the relationship of children's percep- 

з ‘tions of their mothers’ child-rearing behaviors to children’s self-esteem. Fifty- 
/? two boys and girls, ages seven to 15, rated their mothers’ child-rearing 
` behaviors and completed a self-esteem inventory. Results were that children 
БУ who viewed their mothers as using psychological pressure techniques to 
А discipline them had low self-esteem, and children who viewed their mothers 
as being accepting had high self-esteem. These findings replicate and extend 
Coopersmith’s findings regarding the antecedents of self-esteem in children. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Coopersmith’s (2) studies of the antecedents of children’s self-esteem indi- 
cated that parents’ child-rearing styles are a key variable affecting the devel- 
opment of self-esteem in children. His findings were that high self-esteem in 
children is related to parental acceptance, clearly defined and enforced limits, 
and less drastic forms of punishment (i.e., less use of corporal punishment and 
less use of withdrawal of love for misbehaviors). Sears (6) likewise found that 
parental acceptance and warmth correlated positively with children’s self- 
esteem. In these studies, parental child-rearing behaviors were assessed from 
the perspective of the parent (in a self-report measure) and from the perspec- 
tive of an observer (in ratings of interview data). The purpose of the present 
study is to further examine the relationship between maternal child-rearing 
behaviors and children’s self-esteem with use of a different perspective to 
assess the mothers’ behaviors, the perspective of the children. 
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B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


The Ss were 52 boys and girls who ranged in age from seven go 15 (mean E 
age of 10.5 years). Their mothers had volunteered on the basis of public ES 
announcements for a study of parent training programs. x 

” 


2. Measures and Procedure 


As part of the pretest battery for the study of parent training programs, 
children’s perceptions of their mothers’ child-rearing behaviors were assessed E 
with the 108-item version (5) of the Children's Reports of Parental Behavior j 
Inventory [CRPBI (4)]. For each item of this measure, Ss indicated whether 
the description of parental behavior was “Like” (scored 3), “Somewhat Like” | 
(scored 2), or “Not Like” (scored 1) their mothers’ behavior. This measure 
yields scores on 18 scales, but a principal axis factor analysis of the 18 by 18 
correlation matrix revealed the presence of three factors, which are virtually Г ў 
identical with those that have been consistently found іп many previous 
studies (1, 5). These factors are Psychological Control versus Psychological 
Autonomy, Acceptance versus Rejection, and Lax Control versus Firm Con- 4 
trol. Estimates of each factor score were obtained by summing the scores of 
the scales which loaded highest on that factor (1). The correlations between 
the estimates of factor scores ranged from —.13 to .14, df = 50, all n.s. Ss were 
also administered the Piers-Harris Children’s Self-Concept Test (3), ап 80- х 
item measure of self-esteem in а уез-по format. sd » 


C. RESULTS 


Scores on the CRPBI Psychological Control versus Psychological Auton- 
omy factor were significantly related to scores on the Piers-Harris (у = —.41, 
df = 50, p < .005), indicating that children who saw their mothers as using 
psychological pressure techniques to discipline them (e.g. , “Says if I loved her, 
T'd do what she wants me to do”) had low self-esteem. Scores on the CRPBI 
Acceptance versus Rejection factor were significantly related to scores on the 
Piers-Harris (r = .39, df = 50, p < .005), indicating that children who saw 
their mothers as accepting and nurturing (e.g., “Gives me a lot of care and 
attention”) had high self-esteem. There was no relationship between scores on 
the CRPBI Lax Control versus Firm Control dimension (e.g., “Soon forgets a 
rule she has made") and scores on the Piers-Harris (r = —.08, df = 50, n.s.). 
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D. Discussion 


These findings, in general, replicated the work of Coopersmith (2) in 

showing the importance of the relationship between maternal child-rearing 

. behaviors and children’s self-esteem. The fact that maternal behaviors were 
assessed differently in this study from the perspectives used in previous studies 
adds further strength to this conclusion. 

Consistent with previous findings (2, 6), children with high self-esteem 
viewed their mothers as accepting, understanding, and liking them. Also 
consistent with previous findings (2), children with high self-esteem did not 
have mothers who used drastic forms of punishment (i.e., withdrawal of love, 
guilt, etc.) to control them. 

Perhaps the reason there was no correlation between the perceived firmness 
of maternal control and children’s self-esteem is that perceived firm control by 
parents is curvilinearly related to children’s self-esteem. That is, children’s 
self-esteem may be higher when parents are perceived as being consistent but 
also as allowing deviations to rules under special circumstances than when 
parents are viewed as being inconsistent or as being too firm and not allowing 
any deviations. 
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EFFECTS OF EXTRAVERSION, ANXIETY, AND SEX ON 
CHILDREN’S VERBAL FLUENCY AND CODING 
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RENEE C. TAPASAK, PAUL A. RooDIN,! AND GLEN M. VAUGHT 


SUMMARY 


Seventy-eight boys and 71 girls (ages eight to 18 years) were assigned to 
one of eight groups on the basis of scores on the Junior Esysenck Personal- 
ity Inventory, the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale, and sex of the S. The 
Ss were administered a simple and a complex verbal fluency task and the 
coding subtest of the WISC. It was found that extraverted children of both 
sexes did better than introverted children on both measures of verbal 
fluency and the nonverbal coding task. Anxiety influenced girl’s perfor- 
mance on the more complex verbal fluency task, but did not alter boys’ 
performance. The present findings were discussed in relation to the adult 
literature relating extraversion, anxiety, and verbal fluency. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Do children experimentally identified as introverts and extraverts pro- 
duce the same kind of response patterns in verbal fluency measures as 
college students and adults? In a recent review of the literature, Eysenck 
(7) cited just one study (10) that dealt with this question. Gewirtz (10) 
obtained a correlation of +.30 between the trait of gregariousness and 
verbal fluency measures; however, as Eysenck (7) noted, these findings are 
questionable given the confounding of variables and use of behavioral 
ratings. The present study was designed to provide an answer to the above 
question in a design that permitted an examination of the influence of 
anxiety and sex of the child on two measures of verbal fluency and a 
nonverbal coding task. 
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Although the relationship between extraversion and verbal fluency seems 
to be well established (7), there is reason to believe that varying the 
complexity of a verbal task results in differences between introverts and 
extraverts that moderate this relation. For example, Eysenck (4, 5) found 
that extraverts outperformed introverts on tasks requiring word recall from 
semantic memory, while no differences were found on recognition tasks (5). 
Siegman (12) found extraversion to be positively correlated with “complex” 
list learning and negatively correlated with “simple” list learning. These 
studies suggest that extraverts perform well on verbal fluency tasks which 
are more complex (require more complex semantic processes) but are not at 
an advantage when performing simple tasks of verbal fluency. It must be 
noted, of course, that this pattern holds with college students and adults as 
Ss. 

In order to test further this pattern with children as Ss, two measures of 
verbal fluency were employed in the present study. One measure required a 
“simple” verbal listing of children's names while the other required a more 
"complex" task of word-rhyming. A coding task was also administered to 
each child to determine whether a similar response pattern might be 
obtained for a motor performance task as is thought to exist in the relation- 
ship between extraversion and verbal fluency. 

In an attempt to account for the observation that extraverts do better 
than introverts on some verbal fluency measures, past investigators have 
postulated that introverts possess higher levels of arousal than extraverts 
which interfere with and lower their subsequent performance (8, 9, 11). 
Experimental support for this hypothesis is provided by Eysenck (4) who 
required 5s to name items from five categories within a given time limit. 
He reported that extraverts recalled significantly more items than introverts 
and that general activation was positively correlated with extraversion and 
negatively correlated with introversion. High levels of arousal facilitated 
the performance of extraverts on category-naming tasks while high levels of 
arousal in introverts impeded their performance. Eysenck (6) has found 
similar results more recently as well. He reported a significant interaction 
between arousal and extraversion. In both category and item recall, high- 
arousal extraverts responded faster than high-arousal introverts, and low- 
arousal introverts responded faster than high-arousal introverts. The pres- 
ent study also attempted to extend the above findings to children by 
including a measure of anxiety within a design that permitted analyses of 
interactions between anxiety and extraversion. In addition, since Tyler (13) 
has suggested that females should perform better than males in both verbal 
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fluency and coding task performance, sex was included as an independent 
variable for analysis in the present investigation. 

In summary, the present study was designed to assess the effects of 
extraversion, anxiety, and sex on children’s verbal fluency and coding task 
performance. The following hypotheses were tested: (а) Extraverts will 
perform better than introverts on verbal fluency measures and the coding 
task. (b) Extraverts will do better than introverts on oral word-rhyming 
(complex verbal fluency task) but will not differ from introverts on the'less 
complex task of orally listing children's names (simple verbal fluency task). 
(c) Higher levels of anxiety should facilitate verbal fluency performance in 
extraverts but not introverts. (d) Overall, girls should obtain higher verbal 
fluency and coding scores than boys. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 78 boys and 71 girls ranging іп age from eight to 18 years (X 
— 9.34, SD — 1.24) who were enrolled in the Swetman Learning Center at 
the State University of New York, College at Oswego, New York. 


2. Materials 


a. Complex verbal fluency: Rhymes. Each child was given three 90 
second trials during which time he was asked to say out loud as many real 
words as he could think of that rhymed with each of three stimulus words 
provided by the E. (e.g., “mail, cake, ring”). 

b. Simple verbal fluency: Children's names. Separate assessments for 
each child were obtained for a 60 second period in which Ss were asked to 
say out loud as many first names of boys or girls as possible. Both the 
selection and administration of the two verbal fluency measures followed 
from the work of Gewirtz (10). 

c. Coding. The coding subtest of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC) was used to obtain a nonverbal index of performance. 
Administration and scoring procedures were taken from the WISC Man- 
ual, and each child's raw score was converted to scaled scores. 

d. Anxiety. Anxiety was measured by the Children's Manifest Anxiety 
Scale [CMAS (2)]. Ss completed the 53 item scale by providing “yes” or 
“no” responses. Older Ss (fifth and sixth graders) recorded their own 
answers, while for younger 55 (third and fourth graders) the E recorded the 
answers. High and low anxiety was determined by median splits. 
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€. Introversion—extraversion. Twenty-four items were selected from 
the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory [JEPI (3)]. Median splits deter- 
mined whether Ss were identified as introverts or extraverts. 


3. Procedure 


The E accompanied each child from class to the testing room where 
individual testing was conducted. During this time, the E talked with each 
child and attempted to reduce any apprehension that might interfere with 
the testing situation. The following testing order was maintained for all Ss: 
verbal fluency (rhymes, names), coding, anxiety scale, and the intro-. 
version-extraversion scale. Upon completion of the testing, children were 
taken back to the classroom and thanked for their cooperation. All children 
were also reassured that the testing they had undergone did not reflect their 
intelligence level nor did it have anything to do with their personal worth. 


C. RESULTS 


The total number of verbal responses excluding repetitions were calcu- 
lated for each S's rhymes and names performance. Median splits were 
performed separately for CMAS scores and introversion-extraversion scores 
in order to form high- and low-anxious groups and identify introverts and 
extraverts. Three separate 2 х 2 х 2 analyses of variance with unequal Ns 
were performed on these data. The independent variables were Intro- 
version-Extraversion, Anxiety, and Sex, while the dependent measures 
were rhymes, names, and coding scores (scaled values). 


1. Names 


Significant main effects were found for Introversion-Extraversion and for 
Sex. Extraverts reported more names than introverts (F,,4; = 10.36; p < 
.001), and girls produced more names than boys (F 1,141 = 21.13; p < .001). 
Anxiety did not affect the number of names produced nor were there any 
significant interactions. 


2. Rhymes 


The ANOV for rhymes resulted in significant main effects for 
Introversion-Extraversion and Anxiety as well as a significant Anxiety X 
Sex interaction. Extraverts produced more rhymes than did introverts 
(Fiji = 7.58; p < .006). Low-anxious Ss produced more rhymes than 
high-anxious 55 (F 1,141 = 4.93; p < .03). Scheffé tests for multiple compari- 
sons indicated that the Sex x Anxiety interaction was due to the fact that 


v 
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high-anxious girls produced fewer rhymes than low-anxious girls (P < .05) 
and none of the other comparisons differed significantly. 


3. Coding 


The ANOV of the coding scores yielded significant main effects for 
Introversion-Extraversion and Sex. Extraverts had higher coding scores 
than introverts (F4, = 6.71; p < .01), and girls were found to have higher 
coding scores than boys (Ёла = 29.06; p < .01). Anxiety did not influence 
coding task performance, and there were no signiflcant interactions. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The present results clearly indicate that children between the ages of 
eight and 18 who were identified as introverts and extraverts produced the 
same kind of response pattern on verbal fluency measures that has been 
reported for college students and young adults. Extraverted children of 
both sexes did better than introverted children on both verbal fluency and 
coding tasks. As far as the authors are aware, the only other study to report 
such a relationship in children between extraversion-introversion and ver- 
bal fluency was done by Gewirtz (10). As noted earlier in addition to the 
problem of confounding, the trait of Sregariousness used by Gewirtz is at 
best only an approximation of JEPI scores. 

Unlike earlier studies with adults (4, 5, 12), introverted and extraverted 
children did not respond differentially as a function of task complexity. 

' The same response patterns were noted for complex verbal fluency (rhymes 
task) as for simple verbal fluency (names task). It could be argued that the 
two tasks may not have differed in terms of complexity or that perhaps 
children, regardless of introversion-extraversion, simply did not perceive or 
respond to task complexity in the same way as older Ss (7). 

Since it has been found that high levels of arousal facilitate performance 
for extraverts and impede performance for introverts in a variety of verbal 
tasks, it was thought that a similar response pattern would be found with 
anxiety. However, for children, anxiety did not interact with introversion- 
extraversion. It was found that low-anxious 5s reported more rhymes than 
high-anxious Ss. Further analysis of the interaction of sex and anxiety 
indicated that it was the difference between low-anxious and high-anxious 
girls that accounted for the overall main effect of anxiety in the rhyming 
task. Low-anxious girls reported more rhymes than did high-anxious girls, 
while boys’ rhymes were not affected by anxiety level. The data for girls, at 
least, appear consistent with the literature on anxiety and performance 
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which has shown that anxiety is more likely to disrupt performance on 
complex cognitive tasks while simple cognitive tasks are relatively unaf- 
fected (1, pp. 365-377). The data also suggest that rhyming is in fact a more 
complex task than naming and that the failure to identify differences 
between introverts and extraverts on task complexity in children may be 
due to developmental differences between children and adults (e.g., mem- 
ory strategies, retrieval processes). 

It has been noted that the theory linking arousal to introversion- 

extraversion in adults assumes that introverts possess higher levels of 
arousal than extraverts (7). It is not clear whether this theory holds equally 
for men and women, since sex differences have rarely been identified or 
controlled for in past research. What is apparent, however, is that for 
children in the present study, girls who scored in the introverted direction 
on the JEPI possessed higher levels of anxiety. A correlation of —.48 
between JEPI scores and CMAS scores was found for girls (p < .01), while 
for boys the corresponding values was —.12 (ns). Unlike the data for adults, 
even though higher levels of anxiety were related to introversion for girls, 
no differences in performance were found for any of the three dependent 
measures. While it seems too early to speculate as to the origin of this sex 
difference or why in girls the same relationship between anxiety and 
introversion is found as holds between arousal and introversion in adults, 
the importance of including sex as a variable in this type of research seems 
clear. 
As was predicted, girls did better than boys on all dependent measures 
except for the rhymes task. These findings are consistent with previous 
literature (13). Word-rhyming appeared to be equally difficult for both 
sexes. The fact that girls did better than boys on naming and coding tasks 
lends additional support to the view that the rhyming task was a more 
complex task when compared to simple listing of children's names. 

In conclusion, extraverted children, like extraverted adults, did better 
than introverts on both measures of verbal fluency and a nonverbal coding 
task. Unlike the findings for adults, complexity of verbal fluency measures 
(rhymes, names) did not result in performance differences among introverts 
and extraverts. Although anxiety and arousal are not synonymous con- 
cepts, they both reflect a heightened or elevated response tendency on the 
part of the S. Granting this relationship, the correlation between anxiety 
and introversion-extraversion, while comparable to the adult findings re- 
lating introversion-extraversion to arousal, held only for girls in the present 
investigation. 


13. 
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SHARING BY CHILDREN: EFFECTS OF BEHAVIORAL 
EXAMPLE, INDUCTION, AND RESOURCES*! 


Department of Psychology, Boston College 
SANDRA A. SiMs? 


SUMMARY 


One hundred and eighty white boys and girls, ages 9 and 10, were 
exposed to an adult female who either demonstrated sharing (behavioral 
example), focused on the positive and negative consequences of sharing 
with others (induction), or exerted no social influence (control); and were 
given either 5, 10, or 20 M&M candies to share with 10 other children. 
Both induction and behavioral example increased sharing, but children 
shared significantly more with induction. Children’s sharing increased with 
an increase in resources. Overall, girls shared more than boys, but this'was 
only when girls had 20 M&M candies to share. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A considerable amount of research has focused on the determinants of 
children’s sharing behavior. Observing the behavior of sharing models is 
one major factor which contributes to the performance and, possibly, the 
acquisition of a disposition to share with others. Most studies have shown 
that children show significant increases in prosocial behavior after observ- 
ing models who demonstrate sharing (2, 12, 14, 15), although studies have 
failed to find this modeling effect on children’s sharing (18) and cooperation 
behavior (7). 
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Modeling effects may take various forms other than observation of overt 
behavior (1). Several studies, therefore, have examined how children’s 
sharing is affected by models who give moral verbalizations that remind 
children of a norm of sharing. Children have been instructed that “It is 
really good to donate to poor children” (3, p. 330) or “It’s good to give to 
kids” (16, p. 461). Most of the findings indicate that such moral verbaliza- 
tions are not effective in facilitating children’s subsequent behavior (3, 4, 
16, 17). Sometimes these moral verbalizations influence only girls’ behavior 
(8), girls’ behavior if the model is also nurturant (9), or boys and girls after 
a delayed period of time (16). In contrast, where models demonstrated 
behaviorally the same moral verbalizations, children subsequently dis- 
played more sharing (3, 4, 9, 8, 16, 17). 

Other studies have examined the effects of a model’s inductive verbaliza- 
tions on children’s prosocial behavior. According to Hoffman (11), parents 
who use inductive teachings as a major discipline technique focus on the 
implications of the child’s behavior for others. If children are instructed 
that “. . . It's a fine thing to give to needy children . . . It would make some 
children very happy . . . " (13, p. 198), the teaching process would be 
characteristic of induction because the process encourages role-taking and 
empathetic skills in children. 

Correlational studies examining the effects of a model's inductive ver- 
balizations on children's prosocial behavior have found that children who 
display a “consideration for others” tend to have parents who employ 
induction techniques as a major form of discipline (10, 12). The findings 
from experimental studies are inconsistent. Midlarsky and Bryan (13) found 
positive effects of inductive verbalizations on children’s prosocial behavior, 
while Staub (19) and Sims (18) failed to find a positive effect. This research 
indicates that the independent effect of inductive verbalizations on chil- 
dren's behavior is problematic. However, later research has demonstrated 
that induction combined with participation in responsible actions (5, 21) 
will enhance girls’ subsequent prosocial behavior, although boys show a 
delayed effect. In view of these findings, the present study re-examines the 
inductive socialization process in which an adult model gives inductive 
verbalizations that encourage more cognitive participation (or self- 
induction) by the child rather than participation in responsible actions. 
Moreover, an additional concern is to compare the effects of induction and 
behavioral example on children’s sharing. Previous research has not deter- 
mined whether models who use inductive socialization are more effective 
than models who demonstrate prosocial behavior. 
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The availability of resources to share, independent of the actions or 
verbalizations of the models, is a situational factor which might also 
influence sharing. Although children will share more when there are more 
resources to share than when there are fewer (6, 18), the amount of resources 
available to share has been found to be a conditioner of socialization 
processes. When resources are limited, sometimes socialization processes are 
ineffective in facilitating sharing (18). 

In summary, the major purposes of the present study were (a) to examine 
how children's sharing is affected by models who demonstrate sharing and 
models who give inductive verbalizations that encourage cognitive partici- 
pation by children, (b) to determine which type of model (behavioral 
example or inductive verbalizations) is more effective in facilitating chil- 
dren's sharing, and (c) to investigate the impact of resources on sharing 
behavior. While it was expected that behavioral and verbal inductive 
models would facilitate children's sharing, it was hypothesized that models 
who gave inductive verbalizations that encouraged cognitive participation 
by children would facilitate more sharing because of the cognitive and 
affective arousing capacities which are presumed to be present in the 
induction process (10. Models who only demonstrate behavior are less 
likely to elicit such capacities because the modeling process focuses on the 
act of sharing as a function of observing the behavior of the model (in the 
absence of cognitive and affective arousing appeals). In reference to the 
amount of resources available to share, it was expected that there would be 
an increase in children's sharing with an increase in resources, but limited 
resources would determine the effectiveness of models who demonstrate 
sharing or use inductive socialization. 


B. METHOD 
1, Subjects, Experimenter, and Assistant 


The Ss were 180 white fourth grade children (90 boys and 90 girls, ages 9 
and 10) from middle income families. Children were selected randomly from 
six schools in a southeastern city. Two black female adults served as E and 
assistant interchangeably. The first adult was an E for 90 children while the 
other adult served as an assistant, and the second adult was an E for the 
other 90 children while the other adult served as an assistant. Therefore, for 
each S, the E always knew in advance the number of rewards the child 
would receive, whereas the assistant (who gave instructions about how to 
play the game) was totally unaware or only knew at the very end when she 
and the S received rewards. 
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2. Materials 


The materials included a puzzle and bead game, a small bag having either 
5, 10, or 20 M&M candies, and a donation box showing pictures of 10 
children of the same race and sex as the S. There was also a large board with 
faces labelled “Very Happy,” “DON’T CARE” (DOESN’T CARE), “VERY UN- 
HAPPY,” pictured stories for either boys or girls, and labels which read either 
GIRL or Boy. 


3. Procedure 


The predictions were examined within a 3 (socialization condition) by 2 
(sex) by 3 (resource level) factorial design. In three social conditions— 
behavioral example, induction, and control—boys and girls were given 
either 5 (not enough), 10 (just enough), or 20 (more than enough) M&M 
candies to share with 10 other children. ; 

Children were told before the testing session that the school was very 
interested in finding out how people like to play different kinds of games. 
Children were brought individually by the E to the testing room. The E 
introduced the assistant as either the person who brought the games for 
children to play (induction and control) or another person who wanted to 
play the games too (behavioral example). All Ss played two games: Game I 
involved matching 24 two-piece puzzles; Game II consisted of matching 
beads according to colors and shapes. These games were explained to the S 
(induction and control) or to both the S and the model (behavioral example). 
In all treatments the E left the room while the games were played and 
returned later. Between Games I and II Ss in the induction condition were 
exposed to the other interactions with the experimental assistant. The addi- 
tional instructions for this and other conditions are described below. 

a. Induction. The experimental assistant asked all Ss (individually) 
questions about how they and their playmates felt about sharing. Each S 
indicated his or her response by dropping a small chip under either a smiling 
face (VERY Happy), a frowning face (VERY UNHAPPY), or a face without a 
smile or a frown (DOESN'T CARE) pictured on the large board. 5s were told to 
pretend that the faces showed how a little boy (or girl) looked when “he (she) 
was very happy, very unhappy, or doesn’t care about something another 
child has done.” 

Next, Ss in induction were told picture stories in which one child needs or 
wants something that another child has. Each S was asked to indicate (by 
using the faces) how one child (or other children) in the story would feel if the 
second child (or the other children) shared or didn’t share. The stories dealt 
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with a child’s (or children’s) willingness to share painting materials (story I) 
and a bicycle (story II) with another child (or children). 

At this point all games were played by Ss in the various conditions, and 
the E returned to tne testing room. She asked the S (induction and control) or 
both the S and the model (behavioral example) about their reactions to the 
games, and gave the S (induction and control) or both the S and model each 
(behavioral example) either 5, 10, or 20 M&Ms for "helping us find out how 
people like these games." 

Next, the E informed the 5 (induction and control) or both the S and 
model (behavioral example) that she had to do an assignment for another 
teacher. Just as the E was leaving, she informed the S or the 5 and the 
model, almost as an afterthought, about sharing M&M candy with other 
children. The instructions were as follows: 

There is a box on the table behind you. It has a picture of some children in 
another school who won't get a chance to play these games. See, there are 10 of 
them. I don't have enough candy to give them some, and their parents can't 
afford to buy them candy. You may give some of your candy to them if you wish. 
You don't have to. If you do, put the candy in that closed box. 

b. Behavioral example. At this time the behavioral example was em- 
ployed for Ss in this condition. As soon as the E left, the model started 
playing with the games again and then gave the following instructions as she 
donated one-fifth of her M&M candy to the 10 children. 

Well, ТЇЇ have to go now [speaking to 5]. I am going to give [one, two, or 
four—one fifth of 5, 10, or 20, respectively] pieces of M&M candy to these 
children. [The model always counted the number of M&M candies before drop- 
ping the candy into the donation box.] 

The model also left after these instructions. Therefore, in all conditions, 
each 5 was given a chance to donate his (her) rewards anonymously. 

c. Control. Ssin the control condition were instructed only about the two 
games (Game I and II) and the children with whom they could share candy, 
and were then left to donate anonymously. 

d. Measurement of sharing. The measure of sharing in all conditions was 
determined by the number and proportion of M&M candies each 5 placed 
into the donation box. 


C. RESULTS 


The dependent variable consisted of the mean amount and proportion of 
M&Ms that Ss donated within each treatment. The mean amounts and 
proportions donated by boys and girls are presented in Table 1. An analysis 
of variance of the mean amount donated resulted in significant main effects 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN AMOUNT AND PROPORTION DONATED IN EACH TREATMENT 
5 M&Ms 10M&Ms 20 M&Ms 
Amount Proportion Amount Proportion Amount Proportion 

Induction 

Boys 3.10 .62 4.30 .43 6.70 .33 

Girls 2.90 58 5.60 .56 10.70 .53 

Total 3.00 .60 4.95 48 8.70 43 
Behavioral example 

Boys 1.60 .32 3.00 .30 5.00 .25 

Girls 1.40 .28 3.00 .30 5.80 .29 

Total 1.50 .30 3.00 .30 5.40 .27. 
Control 

Boys -20 .04 1.10 B 2.20 п 

Girls .70 “4 1.14 .14 5.60 .28 

Total 45 .09 1.25 .12 3.90 19 


Note: N = 10 per cell for both boys and girls. 


for social condition (F = 30.519, df = 2/162, p < .01), resource amount 
(Е = 43.578, df = 2/162, p < .01), and sex (F = 8.034, df = 1/162,p < .01), 
and a significant two-way interaction for sex X resource amount (F = 4.566, 
p < .05). An analysis of variance of mean proportion donated revealed 
significant main effects for social condition (F = 46.841, df = 2/162, 
p < .01) and sex (F = 4.128, df = 1/162, p < .05). 

In accordance with prediction, children in the induction condition do- 
nated a significantly greater amount and proportion than children in behav- 
ioral example who in turn donated a significantly greater amount and 
proportion than children in the control group (Newman Keuls, p < .01). 

Also, in accordance with prediction, children with 20 M&Ms donated a 
significantly greater amount than children having 10 M&Ms who in turn 
donated significantly more than children with 5 M&Ms (Newman Keuls, 
p < .01). A vast majority of the variation in resource levels was accounted 
for in a linear trend (nearly 100%). The interaction between social condition 
and resource failed to reach a level of significance. à 

The unexpected main effect of sex (found for mean amount and proportion 
donated) suggested that girls generally gave more than boys. However, 
further analysis of the significant interaction of sex X resource amount 
revealed that girls only gave significantly more when they had 20 M&Ms to 
share (Newman Keuls, p < .01). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The findings indicate that models who demonstrate sharing and models 
who give inductive verbalizations that encourage cognitive participation by 
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children (self-induction) are both effective in facilitating sharing in children. 
The findings regarding behavioral example are consistent with experimental 
studies that have found positive effects of behavioral models on the chil- 
dren’s sharing (2, 13, 14, 15). The findings for the inductive socialization 
procedures are similar to those from recent research involving induction 
combined with participation in responsible actions (5, 21). In the present 
study a positive effect was observed with inductive verbalizations that 
encouraged cognitive participation by children, although the finding must be 
treated as tentative since the independent effect of induction was not simul- 
taneously examined. 

The results of this study particularly extend previous research in suggest- 
ing that a model who employs inductive socialization may be more effective 
than a model’s behavior in facilitating children’s sharing. There are several 
explanations for the strength of the inductive socialization for this sample of 
children—possibly attributable to the types of instructions employed in the 
inductive procedures. First, the manipulation was not the same as 
Hoffman’s traditional conception of induction. In Hoffman’s approach the 
child is primarily a passive recipient of inductive verbalizations (i.e., the 
socializer or model verbalizes the implications of the child’s behavior), 
whereas the present study includes this approach but additionally encour- 
ages the child to think (by answering questions) about the positive and 
negative consequences of his/her and others’ behavior. Hence, the process 
facilitated more cognitive participation on the part of the children because 
they had to do at least one or two things to answer the questions: (a) put 
themselves in the situation as the recipients or benefactors, and/or (b) rely on 
their previous experiences in observing the reactions of other children who 
had been the recipients or benefactors of sharing acts. The process probably 
encouraged more role-taking and, possibly, empathetic feelings on the part 
of the child. In contrast, behavioral example was less likely to facilitate such 
cognitive and empathetic capacities, since the process did not require the 
child to focus on others as the objects of sharing and nonsharing. 

The inductive procedure in the present study was also “general” in the 
sense that it was not connected with the specific sharing request. This factor 
probably contributed especially to boys’ sharing behavior. The picture 
stories, for instance, focused on the sharing of play objects among other 
children rather than the S’s sharing of the same objects used in the experi- 
mental situation with other children. Previous research has basically em- 
ployed specific inductive instructions with particular sharing requests (5, 19, 
21). Staub and Fotta (21), for example, pointed out the positive consequences 
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of Ss’ behavior while they were making puzzles for hospitalized children and 
later asked them to indicate how many puzzles they would be willing to 
make for hospitalized children. Generally, such approaches or similar ones 
(without the active participation) are not effective in changing children’s 
behavior (19) or only prove to be immediately effective with girls (5, 21). 
Staub (20, p. 37) suggests that boys are probably resistant to “verbal com- 
munications that in various forms attempt to persuade boys that they should 
behave prosocially.” Boys react to this pressure with opposition. Since the 
content of the inductive procedure was not associated with the sharing 
request in the present study, there was less pressure to behave prosocially. 
Therefore, boys in this study, relative to boys in previous research (5, 19, 21), 
probably shared more because they felt that sharing with others was op- 
tional. This study is, therefore, the first to find an immediate effect of 
induction on boys’ subsequent prosocial behavior. 

Finally, there are possible limitations to the conclusion that models who 
give inductive verbalizations that involve cognitive participation by children 
are, in fact, more effective in facilitating children’s sharing than models who 
behave prosocially. The behavioral example procedure, in some respect, : 
may have placed some limits on children's donations, since the model really ч 
set a standard or norm by always giving one-fifth of her M&M candies. A 
methodological refinement would be to employ ambiguous modeling situa- 
tions where the S only observes the model share, but does not know how 
much the model actually donates. 

In reference to the impact of resources, the finding is consistent with ] 
previous research in demonstrating that the availability of resources influ- ] 
ences sharing (18). Clearly, the amount of resources given to children to | 
share was a critical aspect of the situation which influenced their willingness | 

| 


to share with others. Resources did not have a significant impact on social 
conditions for white, middle-income children as was previously observed for » 
low-income black children in a study that employed similar procedures (18). 
This factor probably contributed to the effectiveness of behavioral example 


and induction in the present investigation, whereas the two conditions were 
ack low-income children, primar- 


findings for black (18) and white 
ced on resources for children, 


negatively affected by resource levels for bl. 
ily when resources were limited (18). These 
children suggest that different values are pla 
although additional research is needed to determine whether the difference is У 
due to race, socioeconomic factors, ог something else. 

In regard to sex differences, girls were more generous than boys. This 


difference was especially observed when children had 20 M&M candies to 


share or “more than enough” candies to share. Although these findings a b 
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suggest more generosity among girls than boys, previous research reveals 
inconsistent results for sex differences in children’s sharing: sometimes girls 
are more generous, but usually there are no significant differences (2, 18). 


21. 
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A PRIVACY ISSUES SCALE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS* 
Graduate School of Social Work, The University of Texas at Arlington 


Mary HUNTER AND RICHARD M. GRINNELL, JR. 


SUMMARY 


The development, rationale, and evaluation of a privacy issues scale are 
described. The scale contains 15 items designed to assess one's opinions on 
five topic areas (subscales) of privacy: value of privacy, communication and 
legality, personal privacy preferences, confidentiality of records, and infor- 
mation. Each of the five subscales contains three items which are scored on a 
five-point Likert-type scale. The scale was administered to 43 male and 
female graduate social work students to test for the internal consistency of 
each subscale, and high alpha coefficients were obtained for each subscale. 
The subscales were not correlated with one another which suggests their 
independence. To test for temporal stability, the scale was administered 
twice to 19 of the students. High correlation coefficients were produced 
between time 1 and time 2 for each of the items. Thus, a short, internally 
consistent and stable scale was developed to measure five specific privacy 
issues. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of privacy is assumed to have several important functions for 
individuals. These functions may include relaxation from the pressure of 
playing roles, management of bodily functions, self-evaluation, information 
processing, planning for self, opportunities for confidential communication 
with chosen intimates, and establishing boundaries of mental distance in 
interpersonal situations (1, 4, 8, 9). Studies also have focused on the mean- 
ing(s) and function(s) of privacy for individuals (3, 5, 6. However, few (if. 
any) empirical studies have been executed on specific privacy issues in social 
work settings: namely, the value of privacy, communication and legality, 
personal privacy preferences, confidentiality of records, and information (2, 
7). The authors feel that one of the reasons why little has been done to 
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B. METHOD 


basis: 23 were female, 25 Were concentrating in direct practice, and 18 


were concentrating in community organization. The average age was 28.4 
years. 


2. Instrument 


The original Privacy Issues Scale in Social Work Settings which was 
developed by the authors Was six pages long and contained a total of 56 
randomly distributed close-ended questions. All items were scored on a 
five-point Likert-type scale where 1 represented “never” and 5 represented 
“always.” The items in the scale were derived from the literature and were 


C. FINDINGS 


As can be seen from the alpha coefficients in Table 1, the subscales had 
igh degree of internal constancy while correlating with one another at an 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF MEans, SDs, ALPHA COEFFICIENTS, AND CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS FOR EACH THREE-ITEM SUBSCALE 


Correlation matrix 


Subscale Mean SD Alpha 1 2 3 4 9) 

1. Value of privacy 4.51 .54 .90 — 
2. Communication and 

legality 3.91 -76 -76 =m — 
3. Personal privacy 

preferences 3.64 71 47 01. 3 522 — 
4. Confidentiality 

of records 3.61 .82 .91 16 .01 = — 
5. Information 2.75 ‚91 ‚96 .01 17 24 =J — 


Note: Total alpha of the subscales — .18. 


extremely low level. This finding indicates that each subscale was internally 
consistent and at the same time was independent of the remaining four. 
To test for the temporal stability of the newly constructed, 1/4-page, 
15-item scale, it was administered twice to 19 randomly selected participants 
` from the participating subjects in April, 1978, with a two-week waiting 
period between time 1 and time 2. A correlation coefficient was generated for 
each item between time 1 and time 2. High coefficients were obtained for 
each item (lowest r = .81, P = .001; with an average r = .87, b = .001) 
which indicates that the items were relatively reliable over time. The shorter 
scale takes about six minutes to complete as compared to 25 minutes for the 
original one. 
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CHILDREN'S PREFERENCE FOR RESPONSE COST OR 
POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT AS 
WORKING CONDITIONS* 


Arizona State University and University of Northern Colorado 
HOWARD E. SATTLER, M. AUSTIN BETZ, AND RONALD D. ZELLNER 


SUMMARY 


In a four-way lever-pulling task, 80 boys and girls at two grade levels (first 
and third) and two parcentage of win conditions were exposed to response 
cost or positive reinforcement to determine their effects upon response time 
and task preference. Pennies were either withdrawn or withheld from chil- 
dren in a game where the outcomes were contrived. Significant results 
favored positive reinforcement and high win ratio in producing shorter 
average times to complete a response. Ss exhibited a preference to continue 
the task under the positive reinforcement condition. No significant interac- 
tions occurred, so that results were constant across grade level and sex. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the management of child behavior, positive reinforcement and response 
cost represent different operations. Positive reinforcement involves the ten- 
dering of a reward following emission of an acceptable response. In contrast, 
response cost is the removal of a previously acquired reward following an 
unacceptable response. The two conditions often provide the same net 
reward, but the operations may produce different effects on a child's motiva- 
tion to respond. 

The response cost operation has a reputation for suppressing an unaccept- 
able response (1, 3, 5, 6). Some investigators have attended to indirect effects 
of response cost, withdrawing a reward. Acceptable responses have been 
indirectly facilitated by withdrawing reinforcers from unwanted behavior (2, 
4, 7). These investigations stem from the interpretation that reinforcement 
and punishment operate concurrently and some level of positive reinforce- 
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ment must be made available in order to provide an opportunity for with- 
drawing a reinforcer (1). 

Iwata and Bailey (2) and Kaufman and O'Leary (4) compared response 
cost to positive reinforcement, finding that both procedures significantly and 
about equally increased academic output. Further, Iwata and Bailey con- 
cluded that children had no preference under the circumstances of their 
study between response cost and positive reinforcement. On the other hand, 
McLaughlin and Malaby (7) found that reward produced more quiet behav- 
ior in students than did response cost following noise. The studies cited 
above were conducted in real life environments which can mask differences 
that potentially exist, and the preferences of children for one of the two 
conditions may be represented in ways difficult to detect. 

In the present study, the investigators meant to determine experimentally 
the relative effects of response cost and positive reinforcement on the time a 
child takes to make a subsequent response, and on his preference for a 
condition of reinforcement or one of response cost. When signaled to attempt 
a correct response, will a child respond more quickly under a response-cost 
or a positive reinforcement condition? After experience with both conditions, 
which one will the child choose for further involvement? Finally, do per- 
centage of successful response, the child’s sex, and grade level have an 


influence? 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Design 


The Ss were 40 boys and 40 girls selected from the first and third grades in 
a middle-class school district. The design was a four-way mixed ANOVA, a 
2x 2 х 2 factorial (.75 or .25 wins X boy or girl X first or third grade), with 
repeated measures on response-cost and positive reinforcement factors. 


2. Apparatus 


pted responses at four right-angle positions ofa 
vertical lever was housed in a metal console. A light showing on theface of a 
ld to manipulate the lever in any one of four 


vertical panel invited the chi i f 
directions. Each S received, in the same sequence, either a bell (right 


response) or a buzzer (wrong response) according to a random schedule 
controlled by the E. In conjunction with the auditory signals, S had pennies 
either awarded for “right” responses or withdrawn for “wrong” responses, 
depending on consequence condition. The elapsed time between the onset of 


An apparatus which acce 


ух 
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the light and the child's stick manipulation was indicated on a stop clock that 
measured response time to 1/100 of a second. 


3. Procedure 


Each child was brought individually to a room adjacent to his classroom 
by a male assistant and introduced to the female E who explained important 
aspects of the apparatus to the child. S next played a game three times, once 
under a positive reinforcement condition, once under a response-cost condi- 
tion, and a third time under the consequence condition selected by S. The 
first two games consisted of 44 trials each, distributed as four practice trials 
sequentially arranged as one win, two losses, and one win, followed by 40 
experimental trials. In the positive reinforcement condition, E started the 
game with 40 pennies in her possession, and S was awarded a penny for 
every “right” response, but not for a “wrong” response. Under the response- 
cost condition, S started the game with 40 pennies in his possession. When a 
"right" response was made, S was allowed to keep all of his pennies, but for 
a “wrong” response, 5 lost one of his pennies to E. In addition, one-half of 
the children played game conditions of .75 wins, and the other half played 
the game under .25 win conditions. *Right" response trials were randomly 
distributed over 40 trials in each of the first two games and appeared in the 
same serial position for all Ss. The third game consisted of 20 trials and was 
played under the consequence condition selected by S. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The response times for response cost (X — 2.48 sec.; SD = 1.26 sec) 
were significantly greater than response times for positive reinforcement 
(X = 2.14 sec; SD = 1.12 sec) under a repeated measures analysis of 
variance [F (1, 72) = 22.14, р < .001]. The finding of shorter average 
response times favoring the positive reinforcement condition was consistent 
with the results obtained by McLaughlin and Malaby (7), but contrary to 
the nonsignificant differences reported by Iwata and Bailey (2) and Kauf- 
man and O'Leary (4). As in the studies conducted by Iwata and Bailey (2) 
and Kaufman and O’Leary (4), rewards withdrawn in the response-cost 
condition were initially given freely (noncontingent). The response-cost 
condition might logically be expected to have produced even longer re- 
sponse times relative to positive reinforcement had the rewards been previ- 
ously earned then withdrawn. The issue was not addressed in the present 
study, but nevertheless merits investigation. Further, it is noteworthy that 
significance likely was obtained in the present investigation only by moni- 
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toring response times to 1/100 of a second. Probably the relative motiva- 
tional effects produced by response cost and positive reinforcement are 
fragile and easily influenced by extraneous variables. 

Children in the .25 win condition (X = 2.70 sec; SD = 1.17 sec) hesi- 

tated an average time of .78 seconds longer than did children in the .75 win 
condition (X = 1.92 sec; SD = 1.11 sec). The reliably longer response 
times produced in the .25 win condition [F(1, 72) = 10.50, p < .005] 
provided empirical evidence that the children in the study were, in fact, 
under the control of the contrived game conditions. Neither of the main 
effects was qualified by interactions. Sex and grade level did not prove to 
be significant. 
_ The first game played by children generated an average response time 
(X = 2.46 sec; SD = 1.26 sec) that was .30 seconds longer than did the 
second game (X = 2.16 sec; SD = 1.12 sec). A correlated ¢ test computed 
on game order revealed that the first game produced significantly longer 
response times than the second game [t(70) = 4.27, p < .001]. The sig- 
nificant game order effect did not interfere with the significant effect 
produced by consequence condition, since game order was counterbalanced 
with consequence condition for all Ss. 

Perhaps the most important result was that the children showed a 
decided preference to play under the positive reinforcement condition when 
given a choice against response cost. Sixty-two of the 80 children chose to 
play the third game under the positive reinforcement condition, while 18 
children chose response cost. A single classification chi square test per- 
formed on the frequency of choice data taken from the third game favored 
positive reinforcement over response cost [x? (1) = 11.70, p < .001]. This 
clear preference for the positive reinforcement condition was also contrary 
to the Iwata and Bailey finding that there was no difference in preference 


for consequence condition. 
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THE ABILITIES OF RETARDED STUDENTS: FURTHER 
EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE STIMULUS 
TRACE FACTOR* 


James Madison University, Kent State University, and Wichita State University 


HuBERT BOONEY VANCE, FRED H. WALLBROWN,! AND 
THEODORE S. FREMONT 


SUMMARY 


A Wherry-Wherry hierarchical factor solution was obtained on the corre- 
lations among 11 WISC-R subtests for a sample of 79 mentally retarded 
boys and girls. The findings were not only congruent with Vernon’s ability 
paradigm but also suggest that the ability structure for retardates may well 
be more complex than the structure for normals. The ability hierarchy for 
the present sample included a general (g) factor defined by positive loadings 
from all 11 subtests and factors corresponding to the verbal-educational 
(v:ed) and spatial-perceptual (k:m) parameters. In addition, a stimulus 
trace (ST) factor corresponding to the ability dimension described by 
Baumeister and Bartlett was obtained. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The factorial composition of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children-Revised [WISC-R(14)] has been investigated by Wallbrown, 
Blaha, Wallbrown, and Engin (12), Vance, Huelsman, and Wherry (10), 
and Vance and Wallbrown (9). The results of these three studies suggest 
that Vernon’s (11) structure-of-intelligence paradigm provides a parsimoni- 
ous explanation of the variance in the WISC-R subtests when a hierarchi- 
cal solution, such as the one developed by Wherry (15), is employed for 
purposes of data analysis. In Vernon’s paradigm, human abilities are 
arranged hierarchically so that general intelligence (g) occupies the most 
prominent position in the ability hierarchy, since it accounts for the highest 
proportion of variance in ability assessors and is loaded by the broadest 
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range of these assessors. At the next level of the hierarchy below g, one 
finds two major group factors known as verbal-educational ability (v:ed) 
and spatial-perceptual ability (k;m). The third level of the ability hierarchy 
is comprised of minor group factors which are distinguishable from the 
major group factors in that they are defined by a narrow range of ability 
assessors. Factor analytic studies of the WISC (13) and WISC-R for normals 
indicate that the ability hierarchy consists of a strong g-factor and two 
subgeneral factors corresponding to the wed and k:m parameters from 
Vernon’s paradigm (1, 6, 12). 

Several factor analytic studies of the WISC suggest that mentally re- 
tarded children may well have an ability pattern which is factorially more 
complex than the pattern obtained for normals (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7). Spec- 
ifically, these studies show a stimulus trace (ST) factor in addition to the 
three factors (g, v:ed, k:m) obtained for normals. Baumeister and Bartlett 
(1, 2) explain this factor in terms of the theory proposed by Ellis (8) which 
states that a stimulus impinging upon the organism establishes a momen- 
tary reverberation (trace) which outlasts the duration of the stimulus. The 
hypothesized stimulus trace is said to vary with respect to amplitude and 
particularly with respect to duration. Thus, Ellis’ theory suggests that one 
should find an additional factor for retardates which reflects the severity of 
their deficit in short-term memory. 

An earlier analysis of the WISC-R by Vance and Wallbrown (9) failed to 
show an ST-factor comparable to the one obtained in the studies reported 
by Baumeister and Bartlett (1, 2) and Baumeister, Bartlett, and Hawkins 
(4). The Vance and Wallbrown study did not provide an effective test for 
the stimulus trace theory, since the Digit Span subtest (Digit Span and 
Arithmetic define the ST-factor) was not available for Ss and the sample 
consisted of unselected referrals from a community agency which included 
Ss with difficulties other than mental retardation. Thus, one can see the 
need for further information concerning the validity of the stimulus trace 
construct proposed by Ellis and explicated by Baumeister and Bartlett in 
terms of the WISC scores of retardates. Consequently, the present study 
was designed and executed to provide further information as to whether 
the stimulus trace dimension is useful in interpreting the WISC-R scores for 
the mentally retarded. 


B. МЕтнор 
l. Subjects 


WISC-R subtest scores were obtained for 79 (50 boys and 29 girls) 
educable mentally retarded children and adolescents referred for psycholog- 
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ical assessment at the Child Study Center, James Madison University, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. Full scale WISC-R /05 for the sample ranged from 
44 to 74 with a mean of 65.6 (SD = 10.7), and CA ranged from 7-11 to 
16-6. The diagnosis of mental retardation was based upon the following 
information which was available for each S: (a) developmental history, (b) 
medical history, (c) school report, (d) psychological evaluation, and (e) 
adaptive behavior profile. All Ss with emotional disturbances were elimi- 
nated from the study along with those having functional impairment of 
vision or hearing. 


2. Data Analysis 


A Wherry and Wherry (16) hierarchical solution was obtained on the 
intercorrelations among the 11 WISC-R subtests. Factorization was first 
controlled by specifying the extraction of two primary factors, but exam- 
ination of the residuals indicated that this solution did not provide a 
parsimonious explanation of the common variance. When factorization was 
controlled by specifying the extraction of three factors, the solution thus 
obtained was adequate to provide a parsimonious account of the common 
variance; i.e., none of the residuals was greater than 1/ МУ. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The hierarchical factor structure obtained for the sample of retarded 
children and adolescents is reproduced in Table 1. Inspection of the factor 
structure obtained for the WISC-R subtest scores strongly suggests a 
hierarchical ability arrangement consonant with Vernon's (11) structural 
paradigm. Four factors, one general and three subgeneral, were obtained. 
The ability hierarchy consisted of a general intelligence g-factor, two major 
group factors corresponding to the verbal-educational (v:ed) and spatial- 
perceptual (k:m) parameters from Vernon's paradigm, and a specific factor 
corresponding to the stimulus trace (57) factor described by Baumeister 
and Bartlett. 

Examination of the subtest loadings on the g-factor provides useful 
information concerning their relative efficiency as measures of general 
ability for retarded individuals. In this respect, the mean loading for all 11 
subtests on the g-factor was .60, and the loadings ranged from a low of .36 
for Arithmetic up to a high of .74 for both Information and Vocabulary. 
The mean g-factor loading for the six verbal subtests was only .57 in 
comparison with a mean loading of .65 for the five performance subtests. 
However, the mean loading for the verbal subtests was clearly depressed 
by the small loadings for the Arithmetic and Digit Span subtests which 
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TABLE 1 
HIERARCHICAL FACTOR MATRIX 
Factor 
WISC-R subtests g v:ed kim ST 
Verbal subtests 

Information 74 25 04 24 
Similarities 60 25 —06 28 
Arithmetic 36 9715 —09 92 
Vocabulary 74 52 22 19 
Comprehension 58 33 —09 17 
Digit Span 37 -11 14 38 
Mean loading—Verbal 57 18 -05 36 

Performance subtests 
Picture Completion 72 02 32 14 
Picture Arrangement 63 —06 40 06 
Block Design 69 06 22 21 
Object Assembly 61 —08 43 02 
Coding 61 11 19 10 
Mean loading—Performance 65 01 31 11 
Mean loading—All subtests 60 10 12 25 


Note: Decimal points have been omitted for factor loadings. Definitions of symbols are as 
follows: g = general intelligence; v:ed = verbal-educational ability; k:m = spatial-perceptual 
ability; ST = stimulus trace. 


were only .36 and .37. This finding has the effect of suggesting that 
individuals working with retardates similar to those in the present sample 
should consider omitting Arithmetic from the subtests used in computing 
the full scale /Q for the WISC-R. In contrast, the loadings for the five 
performance subtests were more even, since they ranged from a low of .61 
through a high of .72. This particular configuration of loadings is sufficient 
to provide construct validity of the full scale /Q from the WISC-R as an 
assessor of general intelligence for retarded children and youth. 

The configuration of subtest loadings on the v:ed-factor definitely sug- 
gests that neither the Arithmetic nor the Digit Span subtest should be 
included in computing verbal JỌ for retarded individuals such as those 
included in the present sample. Instead, only the scaled scores for the 
Information, Similarities, Vocabulary, and Comprehension subtests should 
be summed and then prorated to obtain a verbal JQ. Such a procedure is 
indicated by the fact that the Digit Span and Arithmetic subtests not only 
failed to show positive loadings on the v:ed-factor but actually showed 
small negative loadings on it. If these two subtests are omitted in comput- 
ing the verbal /Q, then the present findings support the construct validity 
of the verbal JQ from the WISC-R as a measure of verbal-educational 
ability for retarded children and youth. 

The pattern of loadings on the k:m-factor for the five performance 
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subtests suggests that the performance JQ from the WISC-R constitutes a 
relatively satisfactory estimate of spatial-perceptual ability for retarded 
individuals such as those included in the present sample. The loadings for 
the Object Assembly, Picture Arrangement, and Picture Completion sub- 
tests are considerably higher than those for the Block Design and Coding 
subtests. If these findings are replicated in future research with retarded 
individuals, then modification of the scoring procedures used to obtain a 
performance ЈО for retardates should be considered. 

The configuration of subtest loadings on the third subgeneral factor 
suggests that it corresponds to the ST-factor described by Baumeister and 
Bartlett (1, 2). That is, the S7-factor was defined by a very strong positive 
loading from the Arithmetic subtest and a substantial loading from the 
Digit Span subtest. The loading on the ST-factor was .92 for the Arithme- 
tic subtest and .38 in the case of the Digit Span subtest. Several other 
subtests showed a slight tendency to load the ST-factor, but their loadings 
can readily be interpreted within the theoretical framework that Baumeis- 
ter and Bartlett provided for this ability dimension. Specifically, the Simi- 
larities, Information, Block Design, and Vocabulary subtests were the ones 
for which this slight tendency was evident. 

When the present findings are compared to those obtained by Wallbrown 
et al. (12) for the WISC-R standardization data, then one finds support for 
the position that the factor structure of the WISC-R is somewhat more 
complex for retardates than the structure obtained for normals. This posi- 
tion is supported by the fact that a two-factor solution (at the primary level) 
gives a parsimonious account of the common variance in the WISC-R 
subtests for normals, whereas a three-factor solution (at the primary level) 
is necessary to provide a parsimonious account of the variance for retar- 
dates. It should be understood, however, that this position can be defended 
only through calling attention to studies where the Wherry (15) hierarchical 
factor solution has been employed. When investigators use different criteria 
for factorization and/or rotation and a different factor model, they often 
obtain different results from those obtained through hierarchical analysis. 
This situation is understandable, since the results of factor analytic re- 
search are not necessarily independent of the factor model chosen by the 
investigator or the criteria specified to control factor extraction and rota- 
tion. 
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EFFECT OF TWO PROBLEM SOLVING STRATEGIES ON 
MENTAL ROTATION TEST SCORES*! 


Texas A&M University 
Mark С. MCGEE? 


SUMMARY 


The present study examined the hypothesis that individuals who pre- 
ferred a visualization strategy, involving mental rotation, would obtain 
higher scores on the Mental Rotation Test than individuals who preferred 
an orientation strategy. Ss were University of Minnesota undergraduates 
and their family members. Results indicated support for the hypothesis 
among both males (n = 396) and females (n = 405). 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the Minnesota family study of human spatial ability (3) 801 Ss in 200 
families were administered the Mental Rotation Test [a test of three- 
dimensional spatial visualization (4)] with the instructions that they could 
either mentally rotate the stimulus object while solving each item or actu- 
ally pretend they were moving themselves with respect to the object. The 
former problem solving strategy corresponds to the ability required in 
solving spatial visualization test items. For instance, the Spatial Visualiza- 
tion Test of the Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive Factors (1) and the 
Guilford-Zimmerman (2) Visualization Test both involve the ability to 
mentally manipulate, rotate, twist, or invert a pictorially presented stimu- 
lus object. The latter problem solving strategy corresponds to the ability 
required in solving spatial orientation test items. For instance, the Spatial 
Orientation Test of the French et al. Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive 
Factors (1) and the Guilford-Zimmerman (2) Spatial Orientation Test both 
involve the comprehension of the arrangement of elements within a visual 
stimulus pattern, the aptitude to remain unconfused by the changing orien- 
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tation in which a spatial configuration may be presented, and the ability to 
determine spatial orientation with respect to one’s body. It was hypothe- 
sized that individuals who preferred a “visualization” strategy, involving 
mental rotation, would obtain higher scores on the Mental Rotation Test 
than individuals who preferred an “orientation” strategy. 


B. METHOD 


Ss were University of Minnesota undergraduates and their family mem- 
bers. The sample was nearly evenly distributed between males (n = 396) 
and females (n = 405). The Mental Rotation Test (4) consists of 20 items. 
The S is required to choose two of four alternatives which are the same as 
the stimulus object after the stimulus object has been rotated. Both alterna- 
tives must be correct to obtain credit for an item; the maximum possible 
score is 40. After completion of the test each S was asked which problem 
solving strategy was preferred. Individuals who indicated a preference for 
mentally rotating the stimulus object were classified as using a “visualiza- 
tion" problem solving strategy; individuals who indicated a preference for 
moving their body in relation to the stimulus object were classified as using 
an "orientation" problem solving strategy. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Males preferring the visualization strategy (n = 330) showed a mean 
score on the Mental Rotation Test of 21.19 (SD — 9.42), while males 
preferring the orientation strategy (n = 38) showed a mean score of 16.68 
(SD = 9.93), and this difference is statistically significant at p < .005. 
Twenty-eight males who indicated they used both strategies were elimi- 
nated from the analysis. Females preferring the visualization strategy 
(n = 323) showed a mean score on the Mental Rotation Test of 13.85 
(SD = 8.50); females preferring the orientation strategy showed a mean 
score of 11.42 (SD = 8.44), a difference significant at p < .01. Thirty- 
seven females who indicated a preference for both strategies were elimi- 
nated from the analysis. 

In summary, Ss who indicated visualization as a preferred strategy for 
solving Mental Rotation Test items, regardless of sex, scored well above Ss 
who indicated orientation as a preferred strategy. Although there exists 
conflicting evidence for the effectiveness of training on spatial skill en- 
hancement, the implication of the present results is that performance on 
tasks requiring spatial visualizing and spatial orientation abilities might be 
increased by teaching the problem solving strategy appropriate for the task. 
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| Poor performance on tasks requiring spatial abilities by persons using a 
]* strategy congruent with the task may be less remediable. 
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EFFECTS OF TRAINING AND PRACTICE ON SEX 
DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL ROTATION 
TEST SCORES*! 


Texas A&M University 
Mark С. МсСЕЕ? 


SUMMARY 


This study examined the influence of training and practice on sex differ- 
ences in Mental Rotation Test scores. Ss were Texas A&M undergraduates 
(n = 347) enrolled in an introductory psychology course. The sample was 
nearly evenly distributed between males (т = 173) and females (n = 174). 
Each S completed the Mental Rotation Test on two occasions separated by 
an interval of three weeks and received unobtrusive training on the task 
between testing sessions. Significant differences were found for males and 
females on the Mental Rotation Test within and across trials. There was no 
evidence for a differential response to training and practice by females in 
comparison with males. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


If experiential factors are important in fostering high spatial abilities, we 
might expect that training and practice received in this area would result in 
improved performance on tests of spatial abilities. There is some evidence 
that improvement in perceptual judgments occurs as a function of con- 
trolled practice and training (1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 16, 17), although 
ordinary school curriculum offerings are not always effective in developing 
spatial perception to the asymptote of an individual's ability (3, 4, 9, 10). 

An increase in mean performance levels after training on spatial tasks, 
even if it were a consistent finding, does not explain the widely documented 
sex difference in spatial task performance. If it is assumed that the female 
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deficit in human spatial abilities results from differential learning and that 
males are closer to the asymptote of their ability than females, then females 
should respond more favorably than males to training. The present study 
was conducted to examine the hypothesis suggested by Sherman (14) of a 
differential response to training and practice by females in comparison with 
males. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Ss were Texas A&M University undergraduates enrolled in an introduc- 
tory psychology course. The sample consisted of 347 individuals nearly 
evenly distributed between males (n = 173) and females (n = 174). 


2. Procedure 


Each S completed the Mental Rotation Test on two occasions separated 
by an interval of three weeks. The original paper-and-pencil test was 
constructed by Vandenberg (15) based on a set of drawings showing com- 
binations of 10 blocks in various orientations as used by Shepard and 
Metzler (13). The S is required to determine which two of four alternatives 
show the same set of blocks as the stimulus item but in different orienta- 
tions. A short form of the Mental Rotation Test, consisting of five items, 
was adapted for use in the present study. The test was scored in the 
conventional manner. Credit was given for an item only if both correct 
alternatives were chosen; the maximum possible score was 10. Test reliabil- 
ity of the short form was estimated with use of the Spearman-Brown 
formula. The estimated reliabilities based on test-retest correlations were 
.84 for males and .68 for females. These estimates are satisfactorily high 
and are compatible with the test-retest correlations reported by Vanden- 
berg (15) for 21 sixth grade boys (r = .845) and 30 sixth grade girls 
(у = .635). Between testing sessions all Ss attended a one-hour lecture on 
spatial abilities which served unobtrusively as a training session. 


C. RESULTS 


An analysis of pre- and posttraining Mental Rotation Test scores indi- 
cated a significant difference between sexes (males > females) within trials 
and across trials. Males’ mean Mental Rotation Test score on trial one, 
prior to the training session, was 4.24 (SD = 2.65); females’ mean score 
was 3.44 (SD = 2.52), a difference between sexes significant at p < .005 
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(t = 2.76). On trial two, after training and with the benefit of practice 
obtained during trial one, males’ mean Mental Rotation Test score in- 
creased significantly (¢ = 5.27; р < .0005) to 5.82 (SD = 2.92). Females’ 
mean score on trial two also increased significantly (t = 4.93; p < .0005) to 
4.82 (SD — 2.80). Females benefited less than males from training and 
practice, although this difference was not significant at p = .01. 


D. Discussion 


Results from the present study may be subject to criticism for lack of a 
control group to demonstrate that the gain in test performance was not 
entirely attributable to repetition. Although no control group was included 
in this study, a preliminary analysis of Mental Rotation Test scores from a 
sample of students who were administered the test on two occasions with- 
out the benefit of training indicated performance increases on trial two over 
trial one that are not statistically significant at p = .01. These results 
suggest indirectly that performance gains found in the present study were 
due in part to the training session in addition to repetition. 

Support for the hypothesis of a differential response to training and 
practice by females in comparison with males was not found in these data. 
However, as pointed out by Sherman (14), because of the unknowns 
involved in assuming what is relevant activity in increasing spatial 
abilities, it is difficult to know whether the sexes do in fact receive differen- 
tial practice. Many activities in our culture are sex-typed. “Very few girls 
are found in the high school classes of mechanical drawing, analytical 
geometry, and shop. Spare-time activities of tinkering with the car, sports, 
model building, driving a car, direction finding, and map reading are 
sex-typed and might also be sources of differential practice" (14, p. 295). It 
seems likely that these and similar activities are involved in fostering 
spatial skills. To uncover this effect experimentally will require research 
designs more sensitive than have so far been used. 
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FEAR OF SUCCESS AND OEDIPAL EXPERIENCE*! 


University of California, San Diego 
ALLAN E. MALLINGER 


SUMMARY 


Despite receiving relatively little attention, a powerful unconscious fear 
of succeeding is common in psychotherapy patients. Although subtle, this 
fear and associated defenses often entail major unfortunate consequences. 

The first segment of this two-part paper discusses a theoretical etiology 
of one form of fear of success, highlighting the Oedipal years. The causal 
significance of this developmental time, via its potential impact upon the 
child’s concept of winning and its consequences, is outlined. A hypothetical 
mechanism of derivation of the fear of success is presented, implicating and 
describing the evolution of a transference-style misapplication of the Oedi- 
pal notion of success. 

The second section discusses what the author believes to be the most 
common clinical manifestations of this fear. Defensive inhibitions in three 
major areas—romantic relationships, work, and overtly competitive 
pursuits—are regarded as primary manifestations and are described in 
detail. Secondary manifestations, or complications, infinite in number, 
arise principally from the patient’s idiosyncratic responses to the results of 
his inhibitions. Several of these are described. 

Some additional etiologies of fear of success are mentioned. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Various fears—separation, castration, rejection, etc.—are implicated 
frequently in discussions of psychopathology, but aside from lay publica- 
tions, fears related to succeeding get relatively little attention (15, 16). 
Unconscious defensive success inhibitions are surprisingly common in psy- 
chotherapy patients and can entail major self-defeating consequences. This 
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paper discusses some theoretical and clinical aspects of one form of fear of 
success. 

Dreams and associations of my own patients support the conclusions of 
others, that at least some kinds of success fears and associated defenses 
stem from Oedipal experience (1, 5). In some patients the clarity of this 
connection is striking. Partly for this reason, and partly in order to rea- 
sonably contain its scope of discussion, this paper will limit its considera- 
tion of etiology to Oedipal determinants. Non-Oedipal contributors, such 
as pre-Oedipal experience, sibling rivalry, and culture-specific attitudes 
regarding the role of women, are omitted for the above reasons and not 
because the author considers them unimportant roots of success problems 
(12). 

Classically, the Oedipus complex is that triadic situation wherein the 
young child desires exclusive possession of the opposite-sex parent and 
elimination of the same-sex parent, who is viewed as a rival (7). Resolution 
Occurs when he? represses this wish, partly out of fear of retaliatory 
castration by the same-sex parent, and identifies with that parent (8, 9). 
Orthodox Freudian analysts believe this inner struggle involves literal 
sexual possession of the opposite-sex parent (11). 

Whether or not Oedipal wishes are in fact fundamentally sexual, and 
whether or not they are instinctual, is unclear (13). In this paper, Oedipal 
strivings also include those of a nonerotic nature. It holds that "exclusive 
possession of the opposite-sex parent" also refers to the receiving of atten- 
tion, affection, and admiration in preference to the same-sex parent. The 
author does not accept as a given fact that these wishes are disguised or 
altered derivatives of sexual feelings, though this is certainly one possibil- 
ity. 

Whether fundamentally sexual or not, in abstract the Oedipal constella- 
tion involves the child's experiencing of rivalry between himself and a 
same-sex person for the favor of an opposite-sex person. Like sibling 
rivalries, this triadic mode of experiencing begins in childhood with family 
members and is re-experienced with transferential figures, or symbols. 
Subsequent needs to compete, win, excel, outshine others, obtain preferen- 
tial recognition, while multidetermined, are rooted mainly in Oedipal phe- 
nomena. These drives find sublimated expression in academic, profes- 
sional, athletic, and social achievements, where they are consonant with 


? This paper uses the male gender in personal pronouns out of convention and for ease of 
writing, except in specific examples involving female patients. 
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cultural values. Indeed, an all-consuming need to win and an inability to 
tolerate losing are euphemized often as evidence of “the competitive spirit.” 

Those strivings listed above derive in part from the active part of the 
Oedipal constellation, wherein the child's concern is with competing and 
winning, the original goal being exclusive possession of the opposite-sex 
parent. The major focus of this paper, however, is upon derivatives of the 
reactive part of the Oedipus complex, termed “castration anxiety." In 
classical theory, the child fears castration by the same-sex parent as retalia- 
tion for competing sexually. A more accurate term than castration fear is 
retaliation fear.) Sometimes literal fear of castration does occur, but the 
writer has been unable to detect this in most patients. Rather, he has found 
retaliation fear to cover a wide range, from fear of loss of the same-sex 
parent's love to fear of desertion, physical injury, or even murder by that 
parent. The last fear is surprisingly common. 

Regardless of the nature of the retaliatory act, fear of some sort of 
retaliation by the same-sex parent appears with impressive regularity. As 
with the desire to win, this fear occurs initially in relation to family 
members but then generalizes to transferential representatives. One major 
derivative is a fear of succeeding. This unconscious fear has emerged as a 
major source of problems in many patients, regardless of personality type 


‘or presenting complaint. 


Following is a brief theoretical discussion of the impact of the child's 
experience of Oedipal phenomena upon his private concepts of succeeding 
and winning, and then a proposed partial mechanism of derivation of the 
fear of success. These remarks, based mainly upon observations in adult 
patients, are tentative. 


B. THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX: A COGNITIVE HYPOTHESIS 
1. Impact 


In essence this paper is about beliefs and feelings that the individual 
attaches to his private concepts of succeeding, failing, winning, and losing. 
What makes the Oedipal period so important in this regard? Opportunities 
to experience these concepts arise at many levels of development, but they 
attain special significance during the Oedipal period. 

One contributing factor is the Oedipal-aged child’s erroneous notion of a 


3 The term “fear,” in this paper, designates conscious and unconscious со, nitive phenom- 
ena (for example, a conviction of imminent danger). “Anxiety” is reserved for that affective 
and physiological hypermobilized state which may, at times, follow the cognitive event (4). 
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sabotage maintaining it. For example, he might behave obnoxiously and 
thus invite rejection, become impotent, notice imperfections in the partner 
which he had “not noticed before,” find fault with the partner’s family, 
simply become aware that he does not like the partner for obscure reasons, 
and generally sabotage the relationship. He might establish, or accelerate, 
only those relationships that have little chance of succeeding. He might feel 
comfortable only with “dead-end” relationships: for example, on vacations, 
when either he or the mate will be available for only several weeks or 
months. Often he establishes several relationships to avoid an intense one. 
He might develop anxiety, physical symptoms, or self-destructive behavior 
in other areas (e. g., work) when the partner commits herself or demands 
commitment. 

Thus, out of an unconscious fear of the consequences of succeeding in a 
romantic relationship, the patient utilizes a host of defensive tactics which 
inhibit his success, and then rationalizes his behavior. 

b. Other pursuits. Romantic relationships are particularly reminiscent 
of Oedipal phenomena, and thus self-sabotage in this area is relatively 
comprehensible as a derivative phenomenon, especially in light of our 
earlier remarks about generalization. However, similar self-sabotage occurs 
in work and in overtly competitive pursuits, such as sports or games, A 
good example of work inhibition occurs in the patient who seems never to 
attain his full potential in his occupation or in school. 

If employed, he might perform well except at crucial times, such as when 
being considered for promotion. He tends to find ways, repeatedly, of 
“unwittingly” getting passed over. For example, he somehow “was un- 
aware” that this or that opportunity was present “until it was too late.” He 
might consciously avoid such opportunities, rationalizing about extra work, 
extra driving time, not needing the money, etc. He might be conscious of 
feeling anxious when considering accepting advancement, but be unaware 
of the cause. 

If he does attain increased status, characteristically he is uncomfortable. 
Perhaps he experiences anxiety, depression, headaches, or other physical 
symptoms. Often he begins to perceive his former peers, especially those of 
the same sex, as feeling envious, resentful, or hostile towards him, and he 
feels anxious about this. He attempts, often, to disarm them by openly 
minimizing his competence, being obsequious, “leaning over backwards" to 
show that he thinks of himself as no better than they. These and other 
unconsciously defensive behaviors seriously compromise his effectiveness, 
and he performs far below his capacity. 
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Similarly, if he is self-employed, at a point when he is doing especially 
well financially, he might develop physical illness, drink heavily, suffer 
anxiety attacks, or sabotage his marriage. Often his spouse is very much 
aware of the apparent relationship between prosperity and his personal 
difficulties, even though the patient is not. 

If he is a student, the success-inhibited patient frequently has problems 
in studying, writing papers (or similar projects), test-taking, or all of these. 
In studying, characteristically he has major problems with engaging him- 
self in the task and finishing well. The middle segment usually presents less 
difficulty. In starting, commonly he proscrastinates and rationalizes his 
behavior. For example, he tells himself that other things need to be done 
first, the hour is too late to begin, he is too tired and should nap first, etc. 
Often, he either spends the bulk of his time organizing his attack, or 
approaches his work totally haphazardly, with equally poor results. Once 
under way, he characteristically does well for short periods and then 
becomes distracted, anxious, tired, or develops physical complaints. These 
symptoms tend to worsen as examination time approaches. 

In finishing preparation for an exam, the success-inhibited student often 
finds himself giving less than his best effort. Just at the time when a good 
performance appears to be within reach, he might “lose” his motivation; 
become tired, anxious, or ill; abuse drugs; experience transient psychotic 
phenomena; decide that he will content himself with a passing grade; or 
convince himself that further study at this point will be ineffective. 

In taking the examination, the success-inhibited student usually performs 
below his level of preparation and his capabilities. He might oversleep, or 
confuse the time or date, and miss the test, especially if he feels well 
prepared. He might have difficulty concentrating; be unable to remember 
anything; take less time than that allotted; or make “stupid mistakes” such 
as misreading instructions, overlooking an entire page, or forgetting to sign 
his name. 

Having taken the test, if he feels that he has done well, he might either 
experience anxiety or manifest self-destructive behavior, such as involve- 
ment in an auto accident, drinking (to celebrate) to the point of illness, 
picking an argument with his spouse, etc.—all in the service of defensively 
undoing or “balancing” his success. 

In writing papers, the success-inhibited student has difficulties similar to 
those encountered in studying, with particular problems in the initiation of 
the task and in the full effort at effective completion, including proofread- 
ing. He is likely to experience anxiety, fatigue, difficulty concentrating, or a 
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lapse in motivation, as described above, especially at the point where a 
good paper becomes clearly within reach. 

The success-inhibited patient might also sabotage his nonoccupational 
productive or creative efforts, such as art, writing, carpentry, decorating, 
and the like. Though well-disguised, these frequently are experienced in 
the Oedipal mode via the private success fantasies with which they are 
associated. Characteristically, the patient procrastinates such projects, 
starts many and finishes few, or loses interest at a point when successful 
completion is in view. If he does complete the project, often he does so 
haphazardly, “slapping it together” in the final stages, rather than continu- 
ing a careful, sustained effort. 

Finally, the success-inhibited patient typically suffers serious impairment 
in overtly competitive activities such as games or sports. Usually he not 
only claims to be noncompetitive, but to abhor competitive activities and 
people, calling them juvenile, sick, the cause of the world’s evils, etc. In 
fact, he is extremely competitive, but his defenses include repression, 
denial, reaction-formation, avoidance and externalization, rendering him 
unaware, often, of his need to win. At times he is conscious of this need but 
strives to hide it from others, since it runs counter to the appearance he 
wishes to present. 

Usually he is torn between his need to win and his anxiety about 
succeeding, resulting in erratic performance. He tends to perform far below 
his capacity in individual competition except for brief periods, doing much 
better as part of a team. In individual endeavors, such as tennis, golf, 
track, he tends to perform better in practice than in competition; better 
when trailing his opponent than when leading; better when his opponent is 
favored. Should he find himself with a large lead over an opponent, he 
tends to feel uncomfortable, or to lapse, losing the advantage.5 Should he 
win, he might feel uncomfortable and experience a need to minimize his 
performance or to make excuses for his excellence. Rarely is his experience 
of victory a totally positive one. 


4. Secondary Clinical Manifestations 


We have pointed out that success inhibitions, while multidetermined, 
can arise out of a transference-style misapplication of the Oedipal notion of 
success with its associated elements. The defensive inhibitions themselves, 
most evident and significant in the functional areas of romantic relation- 


6 My independent observations coincide with Bieber’s. He, too, refers to the athlete who 
falters while in the lead (4). 
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ships, work, and overtly competitive activities, can be considered primary 
or immediate clinical manifestations. Equally important clinically are sec- 
ondary manifestations, or complications, of this fear. Since these secondary 
manifestations and their complications are infinite in number, we shall 
limit our discussion to those that seem most common, far-reaching, and 
obvious. They arise, in the main, from the patient's private, idiosyncratic 
interpretation of the results of the inhibitions—i.e., his attempt to explain 
to himself, and then to deal with, what seems to happen to him. 

Take, for example, the success-inhibited man who has made himself 
unattractive, who has gotten himself rejected repeatedly, or who has some- 
how avoided relationships. Because his defensive unattractive behavior is 
largely unconscious, he consciously experiences only the resultant rejection 
or failures. He is aware only of the “fact” that he cannot attract women, or 
the “fact” that they soon lose interest in him, or he in them. If predisposed 
by intrapersonal and earlier experiential factors, he might interpret these 
rejections as evidence that he is intrinsically unattractive, unlovable, or 
defective. First, this conclusion serves the defensive function of keeping 
him in the dark as to the real problem and the anxiety connected with 
solving it. And second, this painful, irrational conviction can be experi- 
enced as devastating and can thus trigger further defensive distorting or 
symptoms, such as transient depressed mood or anxiety, or chronic mild 
depression and low self-esteem. These symptoms can entail further distor- 
tions and maladaptive behaviors, resulting in more symptoms, and so on. 

In addition, the patient mobilizes backup defenses in order to maintain 
partial or total repression of his catastrophic conviction, or to decrease its 
impact, and to minimize the likelihood of re-injury.? These include avoid- 
ance of further risk-taking behavior, distortion of the perceived or immi- 
nent rejector, the patient himself, or the situation (via such defenses as 
projection, denial, and externalization); distancing of himself, via emo- 
tional detachment, from his convictions about his worth; refuge in drug, or 
alcoholic, self-medication; and even paradoxical increase in self-sabotaging 
behavior, in an attempt to gain the illusion of control over rejections, since 
they seem inevitable. 

Similarly, when the primary manifestations eventuate in repeated fail- 
ures or chronic mediocrity in the patient’s academic, occupational, or 
creative work, or in his overtly competitive endeavors, secondary manifes- 
tations arise. Unaware of his own contribution he, if so predisposed, comes 


7 Injury, not in the physical sense, but as a blow to self-esteem (2). 
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to experience these phenomena as accurate confirmations of his doubts 
concerning his intrinsic capabilities, intelligence, talents, and ultimately his 
worthwhileness. He comes to regard himself, in some cases, as mediocre, a 
loser, a failure, innately and unchangeably inferior. As described in the 
discussion of secondary manifestations subsequent to romantic failure, 
these painful convictions cause symptoms directly, or evoke a host of 
defensive maneuvers which are, themselves, self-defeating. 

Summarizing, the success-inhibited patient manifests primary defensive 
inhibitions in romantic relationships, work, and play, as well as far- 
reaching secondary manifestations. The latter are occasioned, not only by 
the direct impact of the inhibitions, but by second-line defenses and com- 
pensatory maneuvers which are also self-defeating. These secondary man- 
ifestations can be identical with those resulting from other areas of primary 
psychopathology and can be thought of as final common syndromic path- 
ways. 


5. Miscellaneous Clinical Notes 


Success-inhibited patients often report characteristic problems relative to 
same-sex people, opposite-sex people, or both. These derive chiefly from 
the defensive distorting mentioned earlier and from direct transference 
phenomena. 

The male patient often reports having perceived his father as rejecting or 
unloving, difficult to please, omniscient, and omnipotent. His mother tends 
to be experienced as an ill-defined personality, absent, or inconsistent in 
demonstrating her love for him. Often he is still afraid of his father in a 
vague way, regardless of present physical realities. He later pays careful 
attention to the apparent power, physical and nonphysical, wielded by 
other males and may inaccurately perceive most other males to be some- 
how stronger than he. In childhood and adolescence this pertains especially 
to physical strength, but in adulthood it can generalize to other areas, such 
as intellect, verbal combative ability, financial power, and authority status. 
He focuses upon cues, in males viewed as powerful, which indicate his 
favor or disfavor. Indications of disfavor, real or imagined, occasion anx- 
iety, defensive behavior, or both. 

Long-term defensive adaptations include preparation for the eventual 
and inevitable fantasied combat (for example, preoccupation with body- 
building or martial arts training); rigid avoidance of situations involving 
open confrontation or competition with males perceived as powerful; and 
development of expertise in a variety of disarming techniques, which 
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become inflexible personality characteristics. Examples include an exagger- 
ated "nice guy” style, homosexual abdication of the same-sex competitor 
role, conspicuous renunciation of ambition, physical and emotional infir- 
mity, and masochism (3, 14). Several of these, and others, often coexist in 
the same patient. 

The female patient usually gives a history of having experienced much 
maternal hostility. Her mother is viewed, frequently, as nonnurturing, 
competitive, powerful, erratic, and sometimes childish. Surprisingly, the 
female patient often recalls perceiving not only verbal rejection, but overt 
maternal threats or attempts to harm her physically, or even kill her. 
Usually the mother is perceived to have interfered with the daughter’s love 
relationships, first with her father, and later with suitors, in various ways, 
including mistreatment of the patient’s potential mate, overt competition 
with the daughter, verbal and nonverbal messages reflecting disapproval of 
the potential mate or of romantic relationships in general, and messages 
concerning the unworthiness or dangerousness of men or of sexuality. 

The father’s early position, according to several success-inhibited 
women, was that of a seeming ally, but a weak one, easily overpowered by 
the mother who controlled him, either actively and aggressively, or 
passively, through her frequent physical and/or emotional upsets. The 
young daughter sometimes feels that, although her father means well, she 
cannot depend upon him to protect her from the feared mother. In addition 
to her other feelings, she regards her father, and later his transferential 
surrogates, with some degree of skepticism and anger. 

She is skeptical of a man’s ability to withstand the pressure brought by 
lurking, powerful, manipulating women, who seek to steal him away from 
her or turn him against her. In addition, she is skeptical of her own ability 
to maintain his attention, based upon her initial low self-esteem, her 
perception of earlier triadic experience, and externalization of her own 
defensive need to sabotage her romantic relationships. In therapy with a 
male, as in heterosexual romantic relationships, she feels constantly on the 
verge of being displaced by another woman. Often she takes the slightest 
sign of displeasure, such as a frown, to mean that she has fallen into 
disfavor. She might feel a constant need to entertain the therapist, or risk 
losing his interest. 

Her anger with significant males derives, in part, from her father’s 
apparent weakness and his apparent preference of her mother (or female 
sibling) over her. In therapy, the patient sometimes defensively focuses 
exclusively upon the former, his apparent weakness, to avoid awareness of 
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the more painful latter conviction. The conviction of being nonpreferred by 
the father can be experienced as catastrophic and often evokes vigorous 
defensive distorting of the perceived situation. 

Regardless of the underlying cause, male transference objects, including 
the male therapist, might experience manifestations of her anger. This 
transferential anger can be potentiated by concurrent processes, defensive 
or otherwise. For example, as mentioned earlier, unaware of her own role 
in sabotaging relationships with men, she might experience the difficulties 
encountered as arising from unilateral decisions made by the male. This 
can precipitate the predisposed patient into making incorrect assessments 
of her worthwhileness. But it also can provoke her to anger towards both 
the original and transferential objects. 

Success-inhibited patients of both sexes tend to be extremely competitive 
with same-sex people, although as mentioned before, typically they profess 
an abhorrence of competition. Frequently the only deep, comfortable, and 
warm same-sex relationships are with individuals who are not viewed as 
possible competitors. Likewise, their only stable, warm, and relaxed 
heterosexual friendships are with “safe” people—people who are perceived 
as unattractive or unattracted, happily paired, or otherwise relatively un- 
available romantically. 

Involvement in unstable triadic situations (ones in which the final pair- 
ing alignment has not yet been definitely established) evokes anxiety, or 
defenses which help forestall it. Finding himself in an unstable triad, the 
patient might become aware of anxiety or of an inability to be his “spon- 
taneous self.” He might engage in self-defeating defensive behaviors, such 
as extricating himself from the situation, allowing the same-sex person to 
outshine him, acting in such a way that is likely to be unattractive to the d 
unsafe opposite-sex person, missing positive signals from her, etc. Often, 
he pays more attention to the same-sex person than to the opposite-sex one, 
hyper-alert to cues of approval or disapproval. 


C. OTHER CAUSES | 


Unconscious forces other than fear of Oedipal retaliation, while beyond | 
the scope of this paper, can also contribute to success inhibitions. For 
example, many patients irrationally perceive their own accomplishments as 
inseparable from defeat of, or injury to, à competitor, even if no competitor 
is present. In some such patients guilt engendered by this belief can be 
sufficient to bring about inhibitions and self-sabotage identical with those 
caused by fear of retaliation. Often such a patient has been taught, through 
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overt and covert messages from parents and siblings, that he is not sup- 
posed to excel over a sibling or parent and it would be wrong or unkind for 
him to do so. He is led to believe that his excellence is somehow injurious 
to that person (1). This contributor to success-inhibitions usually is closely 
associated with fear of retaliation and derives, in part, from a later inter- 
nalization of parental attitudes. 

Freud implicates guilt as the principal problem in patients who cannot 
tolerate success. In his view, such patients unconsciously experience suc- 
cess as sexual Oedipal success, and then become ill out'of guilt arising from 
violation of the incest taboo, or even from convictions of having committed 
parricide (5, 10). This guilt is also presented as an explanation for the 
apparent need of certain criminals for punishment (6). The author disagrees 
with Freud’s belief that guilt is the major force in the psychopathology of 
most success-inhibited patients. While contributory, feelings of guilt usu- 
ally are outweighed by other factors, including an earlier-established, un- 
conscious fear of retaliatory injury. Usually both forces merge as co- 
inhibitors in the same patient. 

Many additional problems can entail self-sabotage identical with that 
arising from Oedipal retaliation fear. In fact, several such roots often 
co-exist in one patient. Examples include the following: 

1. An unconscious defensive need to be viewed as weak, sick, or 
incapable. This constellation, more common in women, sometimes stems 
from early-established irrational convictions of a basic incompleteness and 
helplessness, “solved” through compulsive dependency. Often such a pa- 
tient defensively inhibits development of her own potential strengths, com- 
petence, and mastery because unconsciously she perceives them as obsta- 
cles to the maintenance or acquisition of protective or nurturing depen- 
dency objects. Consciously she views herself as inept, weak, and even 
helpless, much as we described with the Oedipal fear of success patient. 

2. An unconscious irrational fear of acquiescing to the perceived de- 
mands or expectations of parents and their transference surrogates. These 
surrogates include not only persons, but also institutions, social situations, 
and even inner dictates, or “shoulds.” This problem is partly rooted in 
early-established convictions of powerlessness and suspiciousness of the 
motives and trustworthiness of those in power. 

3. A masochistically elaborated solution to the problem of expressing 
anger or hostility, done via self-damaging attempts to provoke guilt in 
parents or their surrogates. 

4. A phobia-like avoidance of risk-taking, independent, or assertive 
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behaviors, conditioned in the child by a parent who needs to be viewed as 
indispensable. Often this conditioning is accomplished by punishing the 
child’s attempts at mastery and independence, rewarding his inadequacies, 
and frightening him with exaggerated stories of danger lurking everywhere. 

5. Finally, a multitude of miscellaneous fears, such as fear of failure, of 
sibling retaliation, of setting a precedent that one feels he will be unable to 
reattain, and in some women, a fear of appearing unfeminine. 

No matter why a self-defeating style arises in a given patient, it can 
serve as a final common pathway for several of his difficulties. Personalities 
seem to economize by “solving” as many cognitive-emotional difficulties as 
possible with the fewest harmonious habitual behaviors (i. e., in a manner 
consistent with the already-existing psychological style, or character). 
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MODIFICATION OF ELEMENTARY STUDENTS’ LOCUS OF 
CONTROL: AN OPERANT APPROACH* 


Department of Educational Psychology and Measurements, The University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
TERRY B. GUTKIN 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the use of operant techniques to modify chil- 
drens’ locus of control. The Ss were 125, black fourth and fifth grade boys 
and girls. All Ss responded to the Children’s Locus of Control scale both 
before and after a 16 day treatment period. Children in the experimental 
group received positive reinforcement contingent upon on-task behavior, It 
was hypothesized that this treatment would underscore for students the 
contingent nature of the relationship between their own personal behavior 
and the manner in which the environment responded to them and thus lead 
to a more internal locus of control. To control for possible Hawthorne 

effects, students in a placebo group were noncontingently given reinforce- 
"t ments of a highly similar nature. Children in a control group received no 
treatment per se. Analyses of the locus of control data indicate that despite 
pretreatment equivalence, experimental Ss were found to be significantly 
more internal than their counterparts in either the placebo or control 
groups at the conclusion of the treatment period. 


7 A. INTRODUCTION 


Recently, a substantial quantity of research has focused upon the dimen- 

sion of locus of control. This variable reflects the degree to which individ- 

Р uals feel that they can control the rewards and punishments that they 
receive from their environment (24). A sense of personal control (internal- 

ity) has been correlationally linked to numerous indices of positive mental 

health, while a belief that consequences are controlled by forces external to 

oneself (externality) has consistently been correlated with various forms of 
emotional instability. Typical of the findings in this area are the negative 
correlations found between internality and neuroticism (8, 17), anxiety (13, 
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20, 21, 22), depression (1, 11, 26), and poor self-esteem (9, 12, 25). Other 
studies have found a positive correlation between internality and creativity 
(6) as well as the ability of children to delay gratification (5, 27). Although 
all of these findings are based upon correlational data, and unfortunately 
one is unable to draw conclusions concerning causality, the apparent con- 
sistency and pervasiveness of these results are most intriguing. 

Of particular interest to psychologists who work within school settings is 
the relationship between student locus of control and academic success. 
Bar-Tal and Bar-Zohar (2) provided an excellent review of this literature. 
They concluded that internality has been shown to be positively related to 
school achievement by both correlational and experimental research and 
that it was therefore reasonable to assume the existence of a causal link 
between these two variables. They go on to state that “the formation of 
educational environments that could encourage realistic, internal percep- 
tion of control should be viewed as a challenge to education” (2, p. 196). 

Operant techniques have already been shown to be of great use to 
psychologists and educators for a wide range of childhood problems (19). It 
is hypothesized that these approaches can also be used to create school 
environments that could foster internality in children. Classrooms that are 
structured around consistent, logical contingencies should serve to highlight 
the direct relationship between student actions and the reinforcements that 
they receive from their environment and should thus result in increased 
internality among these students. 

A few studies have attempted to investigate the relationship between the 
use of operant techniques and S locus of control. Eitzen (7) utilized a token 
economy system with delinquent boys, Lesyk (16) employed a token econ- 
omy with hospitalized, chronic schizophrenics, and Nowicki and Barnes 
(18) utilized social reinforcement techniques with summer camp children. 
In all cases the results were as predicted, with the Ss demonstrating a 
significant shift towards internality. Unfortunately, the interpretation of 
these findings is confounded by the absence of appropriate experimental 
controls. Both Lesyk (16) and Nowicki and Barnes (18) failed to utilize any 
control groups, while Eitzen (7) failed to collect posttreatment data from 
his control Ss. Only Reimanis (23) conducted his study with an appropriate 
control group. While his results did support the utility of reinforcement 
techniques as a method with which to increase S internality, the gener- 
alizability of his findings is severely restricted by the extremely small size of 
the experimental group (N — 5). 

The current study attempted to verify the utility of behavioral techniques 
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for modifying student locus of control. In particular, the intent was to 
establish a classroom environment that would, by virtue of its structure, 
promote and reinforce a sense of internality among students. It was hy- 
pothesized that with the aid of behavioral systems, students could be 
explicitly shown the connection between their own behavior and the way in 
which the environment responded to them and would thus show a signifi- 
cant shift towards internality. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Research has generally found the members of lower class, minority 
groups to be characterized by a less internal locus of control orientation 
than their middle class, white counterparts (3, 4, 10, 14, 15, 28). For this 
reason, Ss for the study were drawn from all black schools, serving 
primarily lower class neighborhoods. Six classes (five fourth grade and one 
fifth grade), containing 125 boys and girls, from four urban Southwest 
public schools participated in the study. In order to avoid the confounding 
of treatment conditions with individual school characteristics, each of the 
three treatment conditions was composed of a class from two different 
schools. 


2. Procedure 


The treatment period lasted 16 consecutive school days. All Ss were 
given the Children’s Locus of Control Scale [CLOC (5)] a week prior to the 
onset of the intervention and again on the final day of the treatment period. 

The treatment in the experimental classes (V = 43) consisted of the 
following: (a) teacher administered social reinforcement which was avail- 
able throughout the school day and made contingent upon student on-task 
behavior, and (b) a daily 45 minute token economy period which was 
conducted by trained graduate students in which tokens were available 
contingent upon on-task behavior and the completion of a daily class 
assignment. Both the social and token reinforcements were made available 
to all students in the experimental classes. All reinforcements were accom- 
panied by an explicit verbal statement which linked that reinforcement to 
the specific student behavior that had earned it. The intent was to demon- 
strate explicitly to the students that via their own volitional behavior they 
were, in fact, in control of the receipt or nonreceipt of positive reinforce- 
ments. Thus, “Robert, you make me happy to have you in my class when 
you work so hard on your reading lesson," might have been a typical social 
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reinforcement that was used. “Jane, you get a point because you're working 
so nicely and not disturbing any of your neighbors,” might have been a 
typical statement accompanying token reinforcement. In all cases, the 
principal goal was to make maximally explicit the relationship between 
student behavior and the response of the classroom environment. 

To control for possible Hawthorne effects in the experimental classes, a 
similar but noncontingent intervention was carried out in two placebo 
classes (V = 40). Rewards were noncontingently dispensed among the 
placebo students by their respective teachers. These positive reinforcements 
were highly similar in nature and number to those given out in the 
experimental classes as a result of the token economy., Graduate student 
tutors were employed in placebo classes for a 45 minute period each day as 
a control for the presence of graduate students in the experimental classes. 
These tutors rotated around the class, working independently with each 
placebo student in 10-20 minute blocks. 

Two control classes (У = 42) were utilized in the experiment to control 
for temporal shifts on the CLOC and for gross district-wide occurrences 
that might affect the CLOC scores (e. g., the onset of Easter vacation). 
There was no treatment per se in these classes. 


3. Token Economy 


The token economies in the experimental classes were administered 
primarily by graduate students and occurred every afternoon at the same 
time for a 45 minute period. During the token economy period, all students 
were eligible to earn points for on-task behavior and for the completion of 
classroom assignments. Each appropriate behavior observed by the grad- 
uate student was worth one point while completion of the daily lesson was 
worth three points. A response cost component (10 point fine) was also in 
effect for grossly inappropriate student behaviors, such as taking part in a 
fight. 

The actual distribution of points was accomplished in the following 
manner. Each classroom was mentally divided into six sections by the 
graduate student. Using a list of random numbers from 1 to 6, the graduate 
student determined which of the six sections of the room was to be 
observed at any given point in time. All children in the observed section 
were eligible for points contingent upon whether they were on-task at that 
time. Although no attempt was made to adhere to a strict reinforcement 
schedule, the pattern of point distribution for on-task student behavior 
most closely resembled a six minute variable interval schedule with a 10-15 
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second limited hold. Points for completion of the daily lesson weré awarded 
by the teacher at the time of completion, irrespective of the child’s physical 
location in the classroom. 

Points earned in the token economy were exchanged for back-up reinforc- 
ers every morning. Although each class had its own reinforcement menu, 
the following back-up reinforcers and prices were typical: (a) two sheets of 
paper, 4 points; (b) student's name placed on the honor roll, 10 points; (c) 
line leader for the day, 10 points; (d) class monitor, 15 points; (e) read 
comic books for 10 minutes, 15 points; (f) positive letter to parents, 20 
points; (p) eat lunch in classroom, 40 points; (Л) field trip, 100 points. 


4. Training of Personnel 


The study was presented to the teachers in the two experimental classes 
as an opportunity for them to become familiar with behavioral techniques. 
They were told that the author would administer a “brief personality test" 
to the students both before and after the treatment but were never given 
any additional information on this matter. Their actual training occurred in 
three, two hour sessions. The major content of these meetings was as 
follows: (a) a discussion of the rationale behind behavioral techniques and 
their potential utility in classroom settings, (b) a detailed discussion of how 
to utilize social reinforcement techniques within their specific classes, (c) a 
similar discussion concerning how to operate a token economy within each 
particular classroom, and (d) how to link verbally the distribution of points 
and social reinforcements with a statement describing the specific student 
behaviors that had earned them. The final aspect of teacher training took 
the form of frequent consultations with the author. Specifically, teacher 
behavior during the treatment period was observed and utilized as a basis 
for corrective feedback. In general, the teachers did a good job of following 
the author's instructions. 

The graduate students working with the token economy received a total 
of five hours of training, spread over two training sessions. The specific 
definitions of on- and off-task behaviors were reviewed in detail. This was 
followed by role play practice and visits to the experimental classrooms 
where they familiarized themselves with the physical layout of each class. 
The author observed all of these graduate students during the treatment 
period to insure that they were carrying out their assignments appropri- 
ately. At no point were these students told the main hypotheses ofthestudy, and 
they remained unaware that any locus of control data were collected. 

The graduate students serving as tutors were trained for two hours in a 
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single session. To insure an adequate level of motivation on their part, it 
was stressed that their behavior in the placebo classrooms constituted one 
of the primary experimental manipulations of the study and was thus of 
central importance. Like the graduate students in the experimental classes, 
they were kept ignorant of the hypotheses and were unaware that any locus 
of control data were collected. 


C. RESULTS 


The pretreatment CLOC means (and SDs within parentheses) for the 
experimental, placebo, and control groups were (a) 12.5 (2.3), (b) 12.2 (1.9), 
and (c) 12.0 (2.9), respectively. The posttreatment CLOC means (and SDs) 
for the experimental, placebo, and control groups were (a) 13.8 (2.2), (b) 
12.2 (2.3), and (c) 11.8 (2.6), respectively. Analysis of variance of the 
pretreatment CLOC scores indicated that there were no significant differ- 
ences between the three treatment groups on the locus of control measure 
prior to the onset of the treatment period [F(2, 122) = .49, p > .05]. 
Analysis of variance of the posttreatment CLOC scores indicated the pres- 
ence of significant differences between the treatment groups [F(2, 122) = 
7.89, p < .001]. Subsequent Scheffé tests revealed that the posttreatment 
CLOC scores among the experimental Ss were significantly more internal 
than the posttreatment scores of both the placebo [(81) = 3.75, p < .01] 
and control [(83) = 3.86, p < .01] conditions. No significant differences 
were found between the posttreatment CLOC scores of the placebo and 
control groups [t(80) = .72, p > .05]. Additional Scheffé tests comparing 
pre- and posttreatment CLOC scores within each treatment group revealed 
a significant shift towards internality among the Ss in the experimental 
group [¢(42) = 4.31, p < .01] and nonsignificant pre-post shifts in both the 
placebo [¢(39) = .00, p > .05] and control [(41) = .44, p > .05] conditions. 

The possibility of differential results as a function of sex was investi- 
gated. The results indicated no significant differences between the change 
scores of males and females in the experimental [#(42) = .47, p > .05], 
placebo [t(39 = .84, p > .05], or control [£(41) = .20, p > .05] conditions. 


D. Discussion 


The data analyses indicated that the operant treatment procedures were 
successful in producing significant locus of control shifts among the Ss in 
the experimental classes. This finding, in conjunction with the failure of 
both the placebo and control conditions to yield similar results, can be 
interpreted as support for the major hypothesis. It thus appears that 
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reinforcement techniques can be effectively utilized to modify student locus 
of control towards increased internality. The specific methodology utilized 
in this study is viewed as a first step in the development of more reliable 
and efficient techniques with which to modify children’s locus of control. 
Future studies should attempt to isolate which part or parts of the experi- 
mental treatment (e. g., social reinforcement, token reinforcement, re- 
sponse cost contingencies, etc.) were responsible for the positive results. 
The pervasive correlational relationship between internality and indicators of 
positive mental health and the apparent causal relationship between this 
variable and school achievement make the refinement of locus of control 
change strategies a task of considerable clinical and research importance. 

In the area of behavior modification, where operant methods have con- 
sistently demonstrated their potency, there is an unfortunate dearth of 
information concerning the unintentional outcomes of reinforcement inter- 
ventions (29). There are few studies that have shown whether Ss who are 
exposed to purposeful operant manipulation demonstrate individual 
changes other than those related to the specific target behaviors of the 
study. The results of the current investigation indicate that significant 
changes may in fact occur as an indirect result of behavioral interventions. 
It is important to recall that behaviors reflecting internality per se were not 
systematically reinforced at any point in this study. Rather, reinforcement 
was contingent upon on-task behavior. The effect that was demonstrated 
on the locus of control dimension was thus an indirect one and one that 
may have occurred irrespective of what the specific target behavior was. It 
is reasonable to hypothesize that the locus of control shifts were brought 
about by the explicit, contingent nature of the experimental treatment. 
These contingency conditions are likely to be present in most operant 
interventions. It may thus be worthwhile to broaden our investigation of 
reinforcement treatments to include a search for changes in our Ss other 
than those that are specifically targeted by the intervention. As people are 
often exposed to operant systems over long periods of time, it would seem 
to be important for clinicians to know the full range of outcomes associated 
with behavioral techniques. 

Future research should not only replicate the significant locus of control 
shifts but also attempt to increase their magnitude. While the current 
treatment did succeed in producing nonchance locus of control shifts, these 
changes were not of a substantial size. It is believed that the brevity of the 
treatment period was primarily responsible for this phenomenon. Future 
researchers should undertake long term treatments so as to ascertain the 
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full extent to which locus of control can be modified via operant methods. 
Research of a more longitudinal nature would also permit us to assess 
whether such changes are stable over time, to what degree they generalize І 
to environments other than е classroom, and whether these locus of 
control shifts result in concomitant shifts towards positive mental health, 
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SUMMARY 


This study of 58 male and female graduate-level counseling students 
found, as expected, females tending to score as more self-actualizing (i. e., 
to score higher) than males on the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). 
Also, as anticipated, the students' self-actualization scores were inversely 
correlated with the degree of undesirability they subjectively associated 
with their height and weight. Contrary to prediction, however, greater 
androgyny—measured with the Bem Sex-Role Inventory—was related to 
lower POI self-actualization scores. Some of the social implications of these 
findings are indicated. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The currently popular construct of “self-actualization” (some would call 
it a “cult of individualism”) appears to be the ideological, conceptual 
culmination of the social analysts’ negative renderings in the 1950s of 
industrialized man as a “little” (21), *other-directed" (22), “опе- 
dimensional” (13), “true believing” (7), “organization” (27) cipher living 
out his “oversocialized” (29) days on an “animal farm” (18) in the “brave 
new world” (10) of “1984” (19), undeserving of and unresponsive to either 
“freedom or dignity” (24). Maslow’s (14, 15) generally impressionistic intro- 
duction of the self-actualization concept has thus led to a growing volume 
of social science literature in addition to apparently serving as the stimulus 
of such less-than-scientific ventures as the attitudinal/behavioral “hippies” 
movement of the 1960s and the mostly attitudinal “do-your-own-thing” 
movement of the 1970s. The individualistically intended ideology of self- 
actualization coincided with, if it did not more directly cause, such diverse 
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social action as the foreign policy isolationism associated with the Amer- 
ican disengagement from the Vietnam conflict and the emergence of 
charismatic pentacostalism as a major religious philosophy common to both 
fundamentalist and nonfundamentalist denominations alike (cf. 4). 

Briefly described, self-actualization implies the ability (indeed, the de- 
sirability) of the individual to initiate and sustain action largely without the 
assistance of others. Such action will presumably be socially acceptable, 
but need not be. What self-actualization does unambiguously suggest is 
that the affected individuals will be located in the social structure at 
positions conducive to having one’s initiations implemented. Otherwise, as 
the literature similarly makes clear in the related context of criminology (2, 
16), being motivated to self-activation will necessarily come to naught 
unless the individual objectively has, or subjectively perceives him/herself 
having (12), the opportunity to fulfill one’s intentions. It therefore seems 
that self-actualization would be differentially experienced in the American 
and similar societies by, for example, males more so than females, by 
whites more so than blacks, by members of higher more so than lower 
social classes, by physically attractive more so than unattractive people, by 
those who are mentally well more so than the mentally ill, and by younger 
more so than older persons. With respect to the proposed association 
between self-actualization and age, it is to be noted that Maslow (14) 
expected just the reverse to be true, observing that “self-actualization of the 
sort I... found in my older subjects perhaps was not possible in our 
society for young, developing people” (p. 150). 

The comparative self-actualization scores of most of the social categories 
suggested above have yet to be examined, though some work has been 
done with respect to the self-actualization tendencies of males vs. females. 
The results of this research remain mixed, however, with some studies 
finding no sex differences (25, 26) and others observing females consistently 
scoring as more self-actualizing than males (17, 20, 28). While the latter 
findings are at variance with the theoretical rationale alluded to above, 
they would appear to be consistent with the expectation that the recent 
Women’s Liberation Movement may be more positively affecting the 
“achievement” outlook of females than males. 

Self-actualization further seems to imply that the individual will experi- 
ence a quite favorable sense of self-worth (5, 14) and will generally be 
attitudinally and behaviorably flexible in relating to both people and issues. 
The latter attribute of flexibility has also been said to characterize the 
clinically interesting sex-role concept of androgyny (1), with, ideally, the 
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androgynous individual being immune to cultural stereotypes regarding the 
"proper" and “improper” roles of males and females, having incorpo- 
rated into his/her role repertoire the attributes of both sexes. Though one 
known study has accordingly reported data suggesting the positive correla- 
tion between androgyny and self-actualization (3), the issue definitely war- 
rants additional examination. 

The present study thus (a) looks again for sex differences in self- 
actualization scoring, (b) re-examines the theoretical expectation that self- 
actualization and sex-role androgyny will be positively associated, and (c) 
tests the relationship between self-actualization and the individual's sense 
of self-worth, as such self-perceptions may at least indirectly be reflected in 
the individual's sense of measuring up, or not, to societal norms regarding 
such physical characteristics as one's height and weight. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 58 (25 male and 33 female) students enrolled in graduate- 
level counseling courses at a mid- Tennessee university. 


2. Procedure 


During regularly scheduled class periods the students completed the 
Personal Orientation Inventory [POI(11, 23)], the Bem Sex-Role Inventory 
[BSRI(1], and a questionnaire used to collect biographical and related 
information and to measure the students' self-perceptions regarding their 
height and weight. For the latter dimension, the specific questions asked 
were “Do you think you are too short?" and “Do you think you are too 
heavy?" The Ss were also asked the logically opposite questions “Do you 
think you are too tall?” and “Do you think you are too thin?” So few of the 
present university sample affirmatively responded to these two latter ques- 
tions that statistical calculations were necessarily precluded. Response cat- 
egories for the self-perception questions were “yes” and “no,” coded 2 and 
1, respectively. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION? 


For 10 of the 12 POI subscales, the mean scores for the females were 
larger than those for the males, with the sexes tieing on the remaining two 
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subscales. While none of these mean differences was statistically signifi- 
cant, the consistency with which the females scored as more self-actualizing 
(i. e., higher on the POI) than the males strongly suggests, in agreement 
with Otten’s (20) recent results, that the sexes do differ in their responses to 
the POI. In a comparison of the present graduate-level students with the 
freshmen undergraduates surveyed by Otten, it is of interest to note that 
the POI scores of the older counseling students were, without exception, 
higher than those of Otten’s younger, presumably less mature noncounsel- 
ing students. These results are suggestively in theoretical agreement with 
Maslow’s (14) expectation noted earlier. For the present Ss, it is of par- 
enthetical interest to note further that 86 of 132 (65%) of the male and 
female correlations interrelating the 12 POI subscales were, as expected, 
positive and statistically significant at the .05 level. Only seven of the 132 
correlations were negative. Scale reliability and construct validity for the 
POI are indirectly indicated by this correlational pattern. 

Contrary to the predicted positive association between self-actualization 
and androgyny, the present data suggest just the opposite: androgyny 
scores correlated .16 (n. s.) with the sum of all 12 POI subscales. For BSRI 
androgyny scores of plus or minus .17 (the median) and above, the respec- 
tive male and female total POI scores were 262.22 and 284.55 (difference 
significant at the .05 level); on the other hand, male and female POI scores 
were 240.71 and 259.82 (difference not significant) for those Ss having 
androgyny scores of plus or minus .16 or lower. The self-actualizing scores 
for the high vs. low androgyny Ss differed significantly at the 95% level of 
confidence. Can it be that, in a society highly sensitized to clearly de- 
lineated sex-role orientations, those who are drawn roughly equally toward 
the masculine and feminine perspectives sense the insecurity of their non- 
normative position and thus have their actualization potential cognitively 
inhibited? 

Indirectly testing the relationship between self-concept and self- 
actualization showed that for both males and females, those who regarded 
themselves as being either "too short" or “too heavy" scored lower in 
self-actualization than did those who did not perceive their physiques as 
"abnormal." While not statistically significant, these results are neverthe- 
less suggestively in accord with expectation. Thus, at a conceptual level, 
there clearly are grounds for expecting that the humanistic fulfillment of 
one's innermost potential will be greatly inhibited if the individual comes to 
have a negative sense of self-worth (cf. 8). Accomplishment, like beauty, is 
very much in the eye of the beholder. Thus, if we see ourselves (even 
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though others may not similarly see us) as “dumb” (9), “fat,” or otherwise 
physically and/or socially “unworthy,” chances are we will have effectively 
self-defined ourselves as capable, in Fromm’s (6) terms, only of “having” 
but not of “being.” The personal and social costs of such definitions of the 
situation, even when objectively erroneous, are incalculably immense [see 
Zimbardo (30) for a sensitive treatment of this issue]. 
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MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION AND IMAGINATIVE 
BEHAVIOR OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN*! 


University of Wisconsin 
JAMES E. JOHNSON 


SUMMARY 


Forty-two preschool boys and girls and their mothers were observed in 
play and story-telling interactions. Imaginative behavior by mothers and 
children were correlated within and across sessions as well as with indexes 
of the child's divergent thinking ability and spontaneous fantasy play. The 
results showed that mothers' and childrens' imaginative behavior scores 
were positively and significantly correlated within each session but not 
across sessions. Moreover, the child's scores for divergent thinking ability 
and spontaneous fantasy play at nursery school were not significantly 
related with either the mother's or the child's imaginative behavior during 
the interaction sessions. The results pointed to the importance of situational 
factors in preschoolers’ imaginative behavior. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In theories of play development (e. g., 5, 10) symbolic play is said to 
predominate in the middle stage of a general sequence in which playful 
behaviors progress from motoric exercise forms to games-with-rules forms, 
According to these theories, children exhibit at some time during the 
second to third year of life a propensity for symbolic play. Environmental 
factors that facilitate or impede imaginative behavior tendencies in young 
children are now recognized. 

Recent research has attempted to explicate the effects of the environment 
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on the development of imaginative behavior during the preschool years (12, 
13). Feitelson and Ross (3) have listed three classes of environmental 
factors for imaginative play development: play props, play space, and 
models. With respect to the last factor, researchers in Israel (2, 15), in the 
Soviet Union (1), and in the United States, (11, 14) have underscored the 
importance of models to promote and facilitate imaginative behavior in 
young children. Singer (14) has addressed himself to the importance of 
environmental influences and parental modeling for the development of 
imaginative play. Imaginative behaviors are influenced by a number of | 
factors of which a stable significant other is held to be of considerable 
importance. Theoretically, parents contribute to their children’s tendency 
to fantasize by playing with them in imaginative ways, thus providing both: 
content for subsequent pretend play and a model of the "as if" attitude 
necessary for make-believe play. Historical and concurrent parental influ- 
ences on imaginative play are suggested by theory (3, 14). 

Interview studies have shown that imaginative young children have 
mothers who take personal satisfaction in the mother's role, have patience 
in communicating with their children, are willing to play with them and. 
tell them stories, and enjoy make-believe themselves (4, 7). However, 
behavioral observations of parent-child interaction are needed in order to 
determine whether and how parents influence imaginative behavior 0 
preschool-aged children. In the present study mothers and their preschoo 
aged children were placed in two standardized situations, and the interac- 
tions between them were observed. Measures of these interactions were 
correlated with measures of the childrens’ spontaneous imaginative play at 
nursery school and with measures of divergent thinking. Two specific 
hypotheses were tested: 

1. Imaginative behavior by mothers is positively related to imaginative 
behavior by their children while engaged together in play and story-telling 
situations. The rationale for this hypothesis is based on both theoretical (14) 
and empirical evidence (4, 15) which has suggested that there is a relation- 
ship between maternal modeling and teaching of imaginative play and the 
young child’s likelihood of engaging in such play. 

2. Mother and child imaginative play scorgs in interaction situations are 
correlated with the child’s imaginative behavior as measured in free play 
and test situations. The basis for this hypothesis, is the belief that the 
tendency to fantasize is a predispositional trait (14), and that maternal 
influence should generalize across situations. 
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B. METHODS 
1. Subjects 


A total of 36 mothers and 42 children (42 mother-child pairs) participated 
in the present study. There were 26 boys and 16 girls, with an average age 
of 49.3 months and a standard deviation of 7.2 months. The mothers’ 
average age» was 26.2 years, with a standard deviation of 4.1 years, 
Mothers’ average education was 11th grade, and most families had modest 

! incomes, 


2. Measures and Procedures 


a. Divergent thinking tests. Divergent thinking was measured by two 
tasks: A Uses tasks and a Story-Telling task. The instructions for the Uses 
tasks were adapted from Ward (16). On this task the child was asked to 
give as many uses as he could for a towel, a string, and a cup. The Uses 
tasks was scored for total fluency on the three objects. Fluency is defined as 
total frequency of different uses given by the child which were not consid- 
ered bizarre or repetitious by adult standards. Reliability in scoring for 
total frequency of uses per child was assessed on nine children by two 
ihdependent coders. Intercoder agreement resulted in a Pearson product- 
moment correlation greater than .90. 

On the story-telling task the child was required to complete two stories. 
The materials and procedures of this task have been described previously 
(6). The story-telling task was scored for total frequency of transcendence 
units (TUs) on the two stories. TU is defined as any statement of interpret- 
able gesture by the child that adds to the story, excluding bizarre state- 
ments and repetitions as determined by adult judges. A TU can be a 
sentence, a phrase, or even a single word; they need not be ordered in a 
logical sequence. Reliability in scoring for total frequency of TUs was 
computed on nine of the children by two independent coders. Intercoder 
agreement resulted in a Pearson product-moment correlation greater than 
.90. 

b. Play interview. A play interview adapted from Singer (14) was used 
to estimate fantasy-making propensity as expressed in self-reports regard- 
* ing play preferences. In this play interview four questions were asked to 

determine play preferences (e. g., “What is your favorite game?” “Do you 

have a make-believe friend?”). 
c. Play observations. Free play observations were made on the children 
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10 times for five minutes, approximately once every two weeks, for a total 
of 50 minutes of observation. Observers used a sequential narrative method 
of live recording, and Ss were observed in a prearranged order. The 
observations were examined for separate play episodes, defined as a singu- 
lar play activity judged to be different from other play and nonplay 
activity. Each play episode was doubly classified as imaginative or 
nonimaginative play and as social or nonsocial play. Thus, four types 
of play are scored: social-imaginative, nonsocial-imaginative, social-non- 
imaginative, and nonsocial-nonimaginative. Imaginative play is defined 
as behavior in which the child seems to go beyond the immediate stimulus 
situation (e. g., dramatic role playing, transforming and substituting ob- 
jects). Interactive play is defined as behavior in which the child acts as if he 
is aware of other persons and coordinates his behavior in terms of others. 
Agreement in coding free play behavior was computed on 20 children, with 
two five-minute observations per S selected at random. In scoring type of 
play, agreement was 81% between two independent judges. 


3. Interaction Measures 


a. Mother-child interaction. Mother-child dyads were observed in play 
and subsequent story-telling at school in an area which measured 8 X 12 
square feet. The room contained two tables and four chairs of standard 
nursery school size dimensions. For play observation, a large ball, two 
hand puppets from Novelty Company, and a family of little people dolls 
from Fisher-Price were on one table. On the other table were a 17-piece 
puzzle of a Tuba Player by Milton-Bradley Company, a “Hit the Ball, 
Charley Brown!” Colorforms set by United Features Syndicate, a Slinky, 
and a Junior Slinky. The book The Damp and Daffy Doings of a Daring 
Pirate Ship (9) was used in story-telling. This book contained pictures but 
no words. 

These materials were chosen to be conducive to imaginative behavior. 
Mother-child interaction was tape-recorded and transcribed. Nonverbal 
behaviors were described in written form by an observer. Instructions for 
the play and story tasks were as followed: 

+> There are some toys here. I would like you to play with your child with as many 
of these toys as you both would like for about 15 minutes. 
After 15 minutes the E removed the toys and gave the mother a book and 
explained: 
Okay, that was fine. I'd like you to do one more thing. Here is a book with 
pictures but no words. I'd like you to tell your child a story from this book. 
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b. Scoring mother-child interaction. Mother-child play and story- 
telling interaction were scored by first dividing the interaction into compo- 
nents. A component is defined as verbal or nonverbal behavior judged to 
be a unit of social interaction, usually but not always a sentence. Each 
component was scored in terms of agent (mother or child) and in terms of 
its content (either imaginative or nonimaginative behavior). Examples of 
imaginative play behavior include role-playing with puppets, making a doll 
talk, pretending a Slinky is a snake, etc. Story-telling examples of imagina- 
tive behavior includes referring to what may happen in the story, introduc- 
ing things not depicted on the page, etc. Nonimaginative play content is 
exemplified by such play behaviors as bouncing a ball or fitting a puzzle 
together, etc. An example of nonimaginative story-telling behavior would 
be describing the pictures in the book literally. In general, imaginative 
behavior was defined as behavior that transcended or transformed the 
immediate concrete situation. 

Agreement in coding mother-child interaction in play and story-telling 
for imaginative behavior was checked on six pairs by two independent 
raters. For play interaction, intercoder agreement on content was 92%. 
The corresponding percent agreement for story-telling interaction content 
was 91%. Percent scores on the interaction measures were used in the 
analyses. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Generally neither mothers nor children tended to dominate the play 
interaction. Mothers accounted for 49% of the play components, and 
children 51%. However, in story-telling, mothers accounted for 65% of the 
components. For mothers, 22% of play was scored as imaginative; for their 
children, 23%. The corresponding figures for the story task were 10% and 
12%, respectively. Hence, although the play situation was more conducive 
to imaginative behavior than the story situation, and although the total 
number of components contributed by each varied, the proportion of 
imaginative to nonimaginative behavior for each participant remained the 
same across the two situations. 

The percentage of imaginative behavior by mothers was positively and 
significantly correlated with percentage of imaginative behavior by their 
children for the play situation (r = .60, p < .01), and the story-telling 
situation (у = .59, p < .01). This finding supports Hypothesis 1. Imagina- 
tive behavior in the play setting was not significantly correlated with 
imaginative behavior in the story setting (r = .10 for children and r = .15 
for mothers). 
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Hypothesis 2 was tested by examining the correlations among scores for 
the mother’s and child's imaginative behavior in the play and story-telling © 
situations and the child’s imaginative behavior scores on the tests and 
spontaneous play measures. The second hypothesis was not supported by 
the data. The mother’s score for imaginative play was not significantly 
correlated with the child’s scores on the Uses task, the Story-Telling task, 
and the play interview (—.07, —.10, and .03, respectively). The mother's 
score for imaginative story-telling also was not significantly correlated with 
the child's scores on the above three measures of imaginative behavior 
(—.02, —.09, and —.16, respectively). Furthermore, correlations of the 
mother's scores for imaginative play and story-telling behavior with the 
child's score for spontaneous play were all nonsignificant with one excep- 
tion. Mother's imaginative behavior in the play situation was significantly 
and negatively correlated with the child's nonsocial-nonimaginative play 
(r = —.27, p < .05). This finding suggests that maternal imaginative play 
involvement was inversely related to spontaneous nonsocial-non- 
imaginative play. This lends some indirect support for Hypothesis 2. 

A second analysis was done to examine the child’s scores for imaginative 
play and story-telling behavior with mother in relation to his test am 
spontaneous play scores. The results showed a general lack of significa 
relationship among the variables. The child's scores for imaginative behave 
ior in the play and story-telling interactions were not significantly corre 
lated with his scores on the test and spontaneous play measures, with one 
exception. Imaginative play by the child with his mother was negatively. 
related to spontaneous nonsocial-nonimaginative play (у = —.27, p < .05). 
Generally, the results of this analysis suggest that the imaginative behavior 
of preschool children is situational specific. Playing imaginatively spon- 
taneously or performing imaginatively on the divergent thinking tests does 
not predict behaving imaginatively while interacting with mother in play or. 
story-telling situations. That maternal imaginative behavior predicts the 
child's imaginative behavior while playing or telling a story together is 
perhaps because imaginative behavior is situationally induced in both 
partners. These scores do not predict the child’s imaginative behavior in 
the free play context or in the test or interview situations. These data do 
not support a broad trait notion of fantasy-making in young children (cf. 
14), but rather are more in accord with a situational specificity account (8). 

The results of the present study suggest that maternal imaginative be- 
havior does not appear to have a generalized influence on the child’s 
tendency to behave imaginatively in free play or task situations at the 
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preschool age. Even though a “sleeper effect” is possible (maternal im- 
aginative behavior predicting a generalized ability of the child to behave 
imaginatively later on), it appears that maternal imaginative behavior as a 
concurrent correlate plays an insignificant role relative to other situational 
factors. Perhaps with more sensitive and comprehensive assessments than 
those used in the present study maternal influence would be seen as 
stronger. However, determining conditions of imaginative behavior ten- 
dencies may prove to be too ubiquitous for any specific environmental 
factor to play a major role by the time the child has reached preschool age. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAINING OF ABRAHAM FLEXNER, 
THE REFORMER OF MEDICAL EDUCATION* 


Oregon State University 
Davip J. KING 


SUMMARY 


The great reformer of American medical education was Abraham 
Flexner. His basic emphasis was to insist that medical education should be 
solidly based on science. Not a physician, Flexner’s specialized training 
was in psychology. This paper traces the major influence on Flexner’s 
thinking (primarily the works of Hall, Stumpf, and Lotze) and relates these 
influences to his emphasis on the importance of basic science. 


Medical education in the United States was given its modern standards 
primarily by the efforts of Abraham Flexner. His report for the Carnegie 
Commission in 1910, commonly called “The Flexner Report,” forced a 
revolution in the education of physicians. The report was explicit in point- 
ing out the deficiencies of most medical schools (lax or nonexistent admis- 
sion standards, number and adequacy of the training of the faculty, the size 
and utilization of endowment, poor laboratory facilities particularly for the 
first two years of training, and, finally, the relationship between the medi- 
cal school and the training hospitals). Following the publication and dis- 
‘semination of the report, many of the more disgraceful schools closed, 
many were merged, and the general movement toward quality medical 
education, based on fundamental laboratory sciences, was well begun. 

The general and lasting importance of the Flexner Report is reflected in 
the Winter, 1974, issue of Daedalus. This issue was devoted to reviews of 
twentieth-century classics. One of the 16 works selected for review was 
The Flexner Report. The reviewer of the report, Carleton B. Chapman, 
presented a most interesting review, contrasting some of the modern coun- 
tercurrents (medicine as an art) with the original thrust of the report. In his 
review, Chapman clearly outlines one of Flexner’s major emphases, that of 
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the necessity of solidly basing medicine on science. Chapman continues f 
state that “And science to him meant the natural sciences which, in view ¢ 
the fact that his graduate work in Germany was in the field of psychology 
seems unexpected” (2, p. 107). My interest was caught by his reference f 
Flexner’s psychological training. I had known that Flexner was not 
physician but had no idea as to his specialized training. It is the purpose 0 
this paper to outline the nature of Flexner’s psychological training. 

Following a modest high school education, Flexner, in 1884, journeyed 
from his home in Louisville, Kentucky, to the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. From his autobiography, it seems clear that most of his studie 
were concentrated in the classical curriculum. Thus, “The studies at 
Hopkins were organized on the group system, allowing scope for choice 
but preserving continuity. I selected the classical group; others followed 
Scientific group or the history and political-science group" (4, p. 32). A 
two years of concentrated study, Flexner graduated in 1886. 

Flexner returned to Louisville in June of 1886 and accepted a position il 
the local high school where he taught, primarily Latin and Greek, for fou 
years. In 1890 Flexner started his own school which was essentially а 
Preparatory school for college examinations. “Mr. Flexner's School,” as i 
was cdiled, was highly successful, even attracting the attention of Presiden 
Eliot of Harvard. Flexner continued his school for 15 years. In 1905 ht 
closed his school with the intention of going to Europe to study. Prior to hi 
European trip he went to Harvard to obtain the background he fe 
necessary. Here, Flexner’s autobiography is very explicit: 


In the autumn we went to Cambridge, where for a year I worked with 
Munsterberg, Holt, and Yerkes in the psychological laboratory, with George H 
Parker in the Agassiz Museum, and with Josiah Royce in philosophy, For its 
possible bearing on educational problems, I had looked forward especially to 
work in the field of physiological psychology with Munsterberg; but I was sadly 
disappointed. Munsterberg put me to work at once on a time-reaction experi- 
ment. The instrument was out of order and during the next two or three months 
was recalcitrant most of the time, though Holt generously devoted time and 
ingenuity to making it work. But even had his efforts succeeded, I was getting 
nowhere. I attended Munsterberg's lectures and found them equally unsatisfac- 
tory. Gradually I began to feel that, able and learned as he was, he did not 
regard his work at Harvard very seriously. I abandoned his laboratory, after 
reminding him that, as I had told him at the outset, I knew neither anatomy, 
physiology, nor psychology enough to warrant my embarking on a highly 
specialized bit of experimentation. To my surprse, he expressed the opinion that 
my decision was wise. Was he disappointed in my work or relieved that I was 
leaving? I shall never know (4, p. 63). 
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Departing Cambridge, Flexner went to New York City where his 
brother, Dr. Simon Flexner, provided him with the facilities “for the study 
“of the anatomy of the brain, a knowledge of which seemed to me essential 
to one who was studying psychology because of its supposed bearing on 
educatipn” (4, p. 64). We note an early emphasis on the natural science 
foundation of psychology. Obviously this belief was prior to and not a 
consequence of his European training. 

Returning to Cambridge, Flexner attended and enjoyed the lectures of 
Parker, while in philosophy he studied primarily with Royce but obtained 
at least a brief glimpse of William James. 

In the summer of 1906, after this period of preparation, Flexner and his 
family sailed for Europe. Most of his formal studying was done at the 
University of Berlin. Here there was a clear association with psychologists 
both as mentors and as fellow students. The primary professional influence 
at Berlin was that of Stumpf. Flexner wrote as follows: 

Stumpf was then the leading German psychologist. In a letter written during 
this period, I find myself speaking with enthusiasm of the “perfect Stumpf” 
discussing with marvelous fairness and lucidity “the nature, excellencies, and 
defects of modern logic.” I continued, “I raise my hat to him—clearest, kefhest, 
and most modest of men. He travels through the complexities of a dry subject 
on a straight line, cutting, however, a broad swath, and turning it into a garden 
as he goes. I have yet to meet a student who does not prefer him to anyone else 
he hears or has heard" (4, p. 68). 

* Fellow students, prominently mentioned by Flexner in his autobiog- 
raphy, were Kurt Koffka and Herbert Langfeld. During a vacation trip to 
Italy, Flexner visited with another notable: 

I presented a letter of introduction from Stumpf to his former teacher, Franz 
Brentano, philosopher and psychologist. I have passed few such afternoons. 
Brentano discoursed freely on philosophy and psychology and prided himself on 
the fact that his advice had saved Stumpf from the study of law to make of him 
the leading psychologist of his time. A little later Brentano returned my call, 
hy eloquently of James, Wundt, Mach, and other eminent philosophers (4, 

p. 69). 

Much of Flexner's European experience involved his visiting assorted 
gymnasia. Ambulando discimus was a pattern that he followed throughout 
his work on medical and general education in America. After his European 
studies, Flexner returned home and started his highly influential career, 
first in medical education and then in higher education in general. 

The above, most of which was taken directly from information given in 
Flexner's autobiography, makes reasonably clear his graduate training in 
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psychology. The primary influence was that of Stumpf. While the first 
associations to Stumpf would probably relate to phenomenology and music, 
his rigorous scientific bent should also be considered. Boring instructs us 
that as a youth Stumpf “came in contact with medicine and natural 
sciences” (1, p. 362). While a student at Wurzburg, he became a disciple of 
Brentano. At that stage in his thought, Brentano “held that the scientific 
method is the true philosophical method, so his disciple, Stumpf, under- 
took to learn science in the chemical laboratory . . .” (1, p. 362). Boring 
continues with the following parenthetical remark: 


The scientific nineteenth century bred a philosophy that turned to science for 
its method, and it is an historical commonplace to find its young philosophers 
attempting to practice science, not because they were experimentally minded— 
they were not; they were philosophers—but because they wished to put into 
practice this philosophical belief about method (1, p. 362-363). 


After a year with Brentano, Stumpf was sent to Gottingen to complete 
his degree with Lotze. There “Stumpf also pursued his science, working in 
physiology with Meissner and in physics with Wilhelm Weber . . S D. 
363). While not primarily an experimentalist himself, Stumpf certainly was 
a champion of scientific method in psychology. 

So much for Flexner's graduate education in psychology. His experiences 
were consistent with his position regarding the priority and importance of 
basic science in medical education and, of course, psychology. However, as 
was clear from the preparation he engaged in for his European venture, he 
already had this conception prior to his departure. Flexner's own writings 
do not provide any clue as to the origin of his thinking in this area. His 
account of his undergraduate years at Hopkins makes no mention of any 
course in psychology, nor is there any mention of the question in the many 
years from his graduation from Hopkins to the closing of his school. 

While there is no mention of it in his writings, a coincidence of dates 
suggested a hypothesis. Flexner attended Hopkins during the period 1884- 
1886. From 1882-1888 G. Stanley Hall taught at Hopkins. Did Flexner 
study with Hall? If so, what did Hall teach and is this possibly one basis of 
Flexner's idea about the nature of psychology? In the following, I am very 
much indebted to Mr. Robert E. Cyphers, the Registrar at The Johns 
Hopkins University, for his assistance (3). The quotations presented are 
given with his permission. 

In response to my request for information, Mr. Cyphers has determined, 
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from a search in the archives for 1884-1886, that Flexner did, indeed, study 
with Hall. 
Abraham Flexner’s name is listed among the thirty students on the final 
| examination rosters for two courses taught by С. Stanley Hall during the first 
half of 1886. These were entitled Ethics and Psychology and comprised two of 
the three segments of a year long course in Logic, Ethics, and Psychology which 
was required of all A.B. candidates. His grade for each segment was recoreded 
as “Excellent” (3). 

As to the description of the course, the 1885-1886 catalogue provides a 
rather exhaustive description. To conserve space, I will limit the quotation 
of the description to the “Psychology” section of the course. 

In Psychology the fundamental phenomena of sensation, will, feelings, atten- 
tion, memory of association of ideas, apperception, etc., are taught with many 
concrete illustrations from psychological literature, and especially with reference 
to the many important practical applications of these laws to mental regimen 
and methods of work, but without much attention to those wider and more 
unsettled problems in this field which have no direct practical bearing. 

Fortunately, we can be even more specific about the content of Hall’s 
course in psychology. The Johns Hopkins Circular for July, 1886 contains 
the statement that, during the last half of 1885-86, “Professor Hall taught 
. . . Psychology with Ladd's translation of Lotze’s dictation as a basis.” To 
determine what the phrase “Lotze’s dictation” refers to, we need only 
consult Boring's notes on Lotze: 

Besides R. H. Lotze's Medicinische Psychologie, 1852, there is his Grundzüge 
der Psychologie, 1881, which is the immediately posthumous publication of the 
summaries of his lectures on psychology in the winter of 1880-1881, summaries 
which Lotze dictated at the end of each lecture. There are two English transla- 
tions of these nofes under the title Outlines of Psychology, one by G. T. Ladd in 
1886 . . . (1, p. 271). 

Finally, we also have the excellent life of Hall published by Ross (5). In 
Chapters 8 and 9 of this biography, Ross presents a carefully drawn picture 
of the type of psychology that Hall represented and presented while at 
Hopkins. 

The psychological position of Lotze was not too far from that of Stumpf 
(not too surprising as Stumpf was a joint educational product of Lotze and 
Brentano). Lotze is best known in the history of psychology for his 
Medicinische Psychologie and his theory of space perception (local sign 
theory). Lotze was also, however, an enthusiastic supporter of the move- 
ment toward the new experimental physiological psychology. His general 
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influence was felt through his Medicinische Psychologie oder Physiologie 
der Seele. “If Herbart marked the transition from metaphysical to physio- 
logical psychology, Lotze marked a further stage of the same course of 
change. Hebart was full of argument, with few facts and no physiology. 
Lotze was full of physiological fact and was thus the more scientific of the 
two” (1, p. 266). While a proponent of the new experimental, physiological 
psychology, Lotze “was anti-materialistic in his psychology in spite of his 
physiological interests” (1, p. 272). In many ways, the description of this 
perhaps “compromise” position of Lotze could apply nearly directly to 
Hall. (Indeed, Hall seems to strongly accept and then just as strongly reject 
Lotze; see Ross (5) for this side issue.] Hall’s second trip to Germany (in 
1878), primarily for the purpose of training in physiology, “led him to 
abandon metaphysics and to embrace psychology as a natural science” (5, 
p. 87). At the same time it is clear that Hall’s earlier religious training and 
beliefs had not been left behind. Indeed, Ross has made a good case that 
“Hall’s appointment at Hopkins clearly owed itself to the scientific charac- 
ter of his subject and the accommodating character of his advocacy” (5, p. 
137). While Hall always had a problem with his religious beliefs, this 
should not detract from his overall emphasis. “The image which Hall’s 
psychology of the 1880’s presented to his contemporaries, and the image 
Hall himself tried to project, was that of a rigorously scientific discipline, 
centered on the experimental laboratory” (5, p. 167). 

Perhaps it is now possible to summarize the major formal influences that 
helped shape Flexner’s view of psychology. I would list two major con- 
tributors, Hall and Stumpf, and one secondary or indirect influence, Lotze. 
All three were proponents of the “new” psychology, of a psychology seen as 
a natural science. At the same time, all three also had counterthemes in 
their teachings or writings which prevented their exposition of the new 
psychology as a purely materialistic discipline. Flexner’s view of psychol- 
ogy and, perhaps, his later view of the appropriate nature of medical 
education seem to have strongly resonated to psychology as a natural 
science with less interest (perhaps because of the adequacy of his education 
in classical studies) in the counterthemes. 
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DIFFERENTIAL THRESHOLDS IN CONSUMER 
PERCEPTION OF RETAIL PRICES* 


Auburn University 
ZARREL V. LAMBERT 


SUMMARY 


It has been suggested in marketing literature for years that differential 
thresholds, as expressed by Weber's law from classical psychophysics 
theory, are operative in consumer perception of prices as well as other 
marketing stimuli. Very little research on thresholds in price perception has 
been published, and some of it has been contested. Differential thresholds 
in price perception would have important managerial, consumer education, 
and public policy implications. In this study, thresholds were examined for 
three price levels ranging from 28¢ to $115, as characterized by soap, hair 
dryers, and bicycles. The Ss, after being exposed to price less obtrusively 
than in most prior studies, were called on to report all attribute differences 
perceived between experimental and comparison brands. The Ss (У = 46), 
chosen to minimize variation in perception due to socioeconomic factors 
and product familiarity, were university sorority members. The results 
suggested that (a) differential thresholds existed, (b) their sizes were relative 
and a function of price level, and (c) signs of the differences (direction) had 
little effect on perception. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For some time, marketing academicians and practitioners seeking in- 
sights into buying behavior have drawn liberally from the behavioral 
sciences, Psychology, of course, has contributed much to understanding 
such behavior. Some concepts taken from psychology have been examined 
rigorously in a purchasing milieu prior to being espoused as a partial 
explanation for actual buying behavior. 

In other instances, these concepts have been presented in marketing 
literature seemingly unequivocally, as explanations of behavior and useful 

* Received in the Editorial Office on July 17, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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intensity. Once a person’s perceptual processes have been focused pointedly 
on price, only a minimum knowledge of arithmetic is needed to detect the 
smallest difference. Stapel (23) may have had this in mind in stating that 
consumers can perceive ‘any price difference even as small as one cent. 

If this reasoning is accepted, differential thresholds in perception of 
prices can be rejected without experimentation. It would be trivial to test 
for differential thresholds by asking Ss to explicitly compare two or more 
numbers such as prices and report whether differences existed. 

In the actual marketplace, however, consumers frequently are not 
explicitly asked to concentrate their attention and perceptual processes on a 
single stimulus such as price as they might be in laboratory psychophysics 
experiments. Thus, as some writers have indicated, price differences may 
have to reach some magnitude before being noticed under normal mar- 
ketplace conditions. That is to say, differential thresholds may exist in field 
environments. 


4. Current Study 


The present study centered on the general question of whether consumer 
price perceptions follow a Weberian relationship in which (a) perception of 
differences is a function of their size and initial price level, with (b) their 
signs having little effect. The purpose was to address this question with use 
of methodology that did not explicitly and pointedly focus perceptual 
processes on the price stimulus. 

This objective enables those who reject the notion of thresholds in price 
perception to contest positive evidence. They can contend that positive 
evidence, if observed, is due to insufficient perceptual motivation: if 5s had 
been sufficiently motivated, they could have perceived all prevailing price 
differences. As already noted, testing such a contention would be trivial. 

Three specific research questions were posed: 

l. Is perception of a price difference a function of the size of the 
difference when prices are within their normal market range? If perceived 
and unperceived differences are compared, the perceived differences would 
be larger if thresholds exist. 

2. Does the size of the perceived price difference vary with the initial 
price level? Weber's law indicates thresholds are relative suggesting that 
perceived price differences would be smaller in absolute terms at low initial 
price levels than unperceived differences at higher price levels. 

3. Is perception of a price difference affected by its sign or direction? 

The study did not attempt to measure sizes of thresholds precisely and 
imply these were representative of any population. Sizes, if thresholds 
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exist, may vary widely within the general population. They may be related 
to such consumer variables as the importance attached to saving money, 
expectations as to whether prices actually differ in the marketplace, and 
fatigue (e. g., 8, 12). 
B. METHOD 
1. Sample 


The Ss were selected from a relatively homogeneous group to minimize 
differences in perception that might be due to age, education, mental 
abilities, income, sex, and such other factors as stage of their life cycle. 
They were 46 female volunteers, age approximately 19 to 25, enrolled at a 
large university, and most were sorority members which added to homoge- 
neity. It was presumed that differential thresholds, if observed, would not 
be a phenomenon unique to university women because their intelligence 
and analytical training should lead them to be at least as perceptive as the 
average female consumer. Hence, positive evidence would suggest that 
thresholds probably exist among other consumer groups. 

Furthermore, restricting Ss to female university students permitted 
greater control over variation in experience and familiarity with the prod- 
ucts utilized in the research. Three products owned by most Ss—hand 
soap, handheld hair dryers, and 10-speed bicycles—were chosen. specifi- 
cally to minimize this type of intra- and intersubject variation. 


2. Procedure 


Price perception, or at least the S's report of perception, had to be 
divorced from behavioral responses to other product attributes. Dependent 
measures such as expressed willingness to buy, used earlier (16), wete 
inappropriate because they encompass variables in addition to price per- 
ception. Furthermore, price perception was to be examined without unduly 
cueing S’s perceptual processes to price. 

These tasks were achieved by designing a disguised experiment in which 
Ss were shown a series of slides, each containing price and other product 
information like that found in retail stores, including brand name. The 
presentation order of the prices was mixed within each of three initial price 
levels so that no particular order, say low to high, occurred. However, 
prices belonging to different initial price levels were not interspersed. 

The Ss were asked to imagine they were in a store about to purchase the 
product and were comparing brands to decide which one to buy. The next 
instruction was to list in the blank spaces provided on the questionnaire 
“anything at all about the brand or purchase deal (shown on the slide) that 
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differs from the brand you usually buy." In the case of infrequently 
purchased products included in the experiment, Ss were told to make the 
comparison with the brand they bought most recently. 

The Ss were advised there might be several differences or none. They 
were asked to list as few or as many differences as they noticed. They were 
told to write in “none” if no differences existed. The Ss were given about a 
minute to view each slide and list any noticeable differences.! 

Information on the attributes other than price, of course, constituted 
additional stimuli impinging on perception. In psychophysics terms, these 
other stimuli might have functioned like noise to mask the perception - 
threshold of some Ss for price (e. g., 24), which is sometimes called a 
context effect (e. g., 6). Of course, all perceptions occur in the presence of 
other events (6). 

Contextual activity and variations are especially prevalent in mar- 
ketplace settings where consumer price perceptions actually occur. A con- 
sumer, for example, upon re-entering a large retail outlet may find many 
things different from the last time, plus being confronted by various @іѕ- | 
tractions. The location of particular products may have changed, shelf | 
quantities of competitive brands may be different, special displays may 
have been added or removed, and the number of other shoppers scurrying 
about might create context effects. By comparison, nonprice information in 
the slides seemed miniscule. 

Potential effects of nonprice information would have been important if © 
the research had attempted to measure absolute sizes of differential thresh- 
olds for some group of people. The analyses in the present study, however, 
only involved relative measures. Therefore, such effects would be inconse- 
quential provided some price differences were perceived and others were 
not. ў 
Each slide at the low price level, represented by soap, contained infor- 
mation on two to three attributes along with brand name and price. 
Familiar brand names were used, such as Camay, Dove, and Lux. The | 
prices shown ranged from 28€ to 614 and were comparable to those in 
nearby stores. 

The same types of information were presented in the slides at the 


! A number of checks were made to ensure the data and subsequent interpretations were 
not significantly affected by the research methodology or analytical methods utilized. These ^ 
included checks on effects of Ss’ memory in recalling prices paid, understanding the experi- 
mental task, ownership of the products, so-called errors of expectations pertaining to prices 
experimental brands, and consistency of results when alternative analytical procedures were 
employed. On the basis of these, there appeared to be no material confounding of the data or 
analytical results. 
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medium price level, exemplified by hair dryers. The prices ranged from 
$19.98 to $29.95 and were very similar to those actually charged locally. 
The brand names again were well-known, such as General Electric. 

Slides at the high initial price level (bicycles) had information on four to 
five attributes, price, and brand name. Prices ranged from $69.95 to 
$115.00, similar to local ones, and the brand names were widely recog- 
nized.? 

The slides were shown after a number of steps were taken to disguise the 
actual purpose of the experiment, which included a variety of filler tasks. 
By the time these tasks were completed, it was thought Ss would not 
recognize the price perception purpose. A subsequent check revealed Ss did 
not key on price, with almost all reporting nonprice differences. 

The sizes of perceived and unperceived price differences were measured 
by subtracting the prices the 5 reported paying for the product from the 
prices attached to the brands in the slides. An explicit reference price was 
not given Ss because it would have required the methodology to focus their 
perceptual processes on price, an unwanted artifact. To ensure that all Ss 
used the reference price, if one had been given, and not some other in 
comparing brands, it Would have been necessary to instruct the Ss to use 
only the stated reference price in making price comparisons. This instruc- 
tion obviously would have cued their perceptual processes to the price 
variable. Furthermore, a reference price might have been noticeably differ- 
ent from what some Ss usually paid, thus creating an extraneous variable. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The findings generally were in accord with inferences from Weber’s law 
concerning the presence of differential thresholds, their nature relative to 
initial stimulus level, and comparative effects of increases and decreases in 


stimulus level. 


1. Perception and Size of Price Difference 


It follows from classical theory that price differences larger than the 
median experimental difference would be noticed more frequently than 


2 Brand naines were utilized at all price levels to add realism, to reinforce the disguise, and 
to reduce the likelihood Ss would be cued solely to the price variable. Subsequent checks 
E brand names and other nonprice information had no significant effects on research 
results. 


3 After all slides had been removed from the screen, Ss were asked to indicate the brand of 


each product they had actually bought and the price paid. It should be noted that the price 


factor was not mentioned directly until the Ss had listed differences they perceived among 
brands. 
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those below the median if differential thresholds exist. Researchers in the 
classical vein, for example, have considered positive relationships between 
perception frequency and size of the intensity difference as evidence of 
differential thresholds. If thresholds were absent in the current experiment, 
differences below the median would be perceived as frequently as those 
above the median. 

The median price difference was calculated for each price level (prod- 
uct). The calculation was based on the total number of prevailing price 
differences, both perceived and unperceived, at that price level. Then, a 2 
X 2 chi square analysis was conducted at each of the three price levels to 
test for a relationship between perception and size of price differences. 

At the low price level (soap), XU) = 27.42 (p < .001). Approximately 
40% of the price differences below the median were noticed, while 74% 
above the median were perceived. 

For the medium price level (hair dryers), x?(1) = 14.14 (р < .001). 
Below the median 31% of the differences were reported compared to 56% 
of those above the median. 

At the high price level (bicycles), x7(1) = 13.23 (р < .001). The percep- 
tion rate was 45% below the median and 71% above. 

Similar perceptual patterns existed at all three price levels. Larger price 
differences had a significantly higher frequency of perception than smaller 
ones in each of the three cases. Thus, these relationships conformed with 
classic evidence of differential thresholds in perception.^ The results also 
supported the conclusion of Uhl and Brown (25) that thresholds were 
present in perceptions of food prices, although the methodologies of the two 
studies differed radically. 


2. Relative Nature of Differential Thresholds 


If absolute sizes of perceived differences at a low price level were smaller 
than unperceived differences at higher price levels, it would suggest that 
perception was a function of relative instead of absolute differences. To test 
for this Weberian relationship, absolute perceived and unperceived price 
differences were compared among the three initial price levels. 

The sizes of perceived differences at the lowest initial level were signifi- 
cantly smaller than unperceived price differences at the medium level 


4 Some marketing researchers have employed certain psychophysics methods in testing the 
applicability of social judgment theory to price acceptance (e. g., 5, 10, 19, 21), Although 
psychophysics methods were utilized, their research, focusing on consumer evaluations of 
particular prices in terms of acceptance/rejection, is unrelated to the current study of percep- 
tion which occurs prior to price evaluation. 
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(t = 13.17, p < .001). Likewise perceived differences at the medium price 
level were significantly smaller than unperceived ones at the high level 
(t = 8.03, р < .001). 

Thus, perception of a given size difference appeared to be related to 
initial price level. Perception tended to be dependent on larger absolute 

r differences at higher price levels, as Weber’s law infers. 

Given the sharp contrast in initial price levels, an intuitive reaction 
might suggest that perceived differences at the low level (soap) had to be 
smaller than unperceived ones at the higher price levels. On closer exam- 
ination, however, there was nothing inherent in the price levels or method- 
ology that forced this result. Ss who noticed 10€ differences for soap, for 
example, were not prevented from noticing 10€ differences for hair dryers, 
or even $1.00 to $2.00 differences for that matter. If absolute rather than 
relative thresholds had existed and if 104 to 15€ differences had been 
noticed for soap, then differences larger than 10¢ to 15€ would have been 
noticed at other price levels. 

Furthermore, there were no motivating dissimilarities in the methodol- 
ogy that served as an incentive to notice small differences for soap and to 
overlook larger ones at other price levels, or to notice smaller ones for hair 
dryers than for bicycles. Nothing seems to justify an interpretation that 
noticing 10¢ to 15¢ differences at one price level was more important than 
noticing, say, $1.00 to $2.00 differences at other levels, especially since the 
Ss were identical across price levels.5 

Comparing results, Uhl and Brown (25) also concluded that the size of 
differential thresholds changed with initial price level. 


3. Perception Frequencies of Positive and Negative Differences 


Chi square analysis was used to test the Weberian inference that percep- 
tion would be unrelated to direction of the differences (positive/negative), 
provided they were approximately the same size. At the low price level 
(soap), X2(1) = .16 (p > .05). The average positive difference was 13.3¢, 
while 13.2¢ was the average negative difference. In short, there was no 
evidence of a relationship at this price level. 

For the medium level (hair dryers), x1) = 9.04 (p < .01). Approxi- 
mately 5296 of the positive differences were noticed, but only 3196 of the 


5 Research focusing on relative thresholds across price levels almost inevitably involves 
varying products. For example, could Ss’ responses to a $15.00 experimental price on soap be 
considered meaningful? Moreover, Ss may implicitly assume some variation in product 
attributes in relation to price, although product designation does not change (e. g., $2.98 and 
$10.98 wines). 
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negative ones. However, the positive and negative differences had very 
dissimilar sizes, averaging $6.17 and $3.12, respectively. This dissimilarity 
occurred because many Ss had purchased hair dryers for less than the 
experimental prices. 

At the high initial price level (bicycles), Х2(1) = 5.29 (p < .05). In this 
case, about 49% of the positive differences, averaging $14.94, were 
noticed, compared to slightly over 65% for negative differences which had 
a $24.97 average. In this instance, a number of Ss had paid more for their 
bicycles than the experimental prices, although the latter corresponded to 
prices in nearby stores. 

These disparities in size were adjusted by rerunning the analyses limited 
to those price differences that had both positive and negative signs. For 
example, the difference of $3.95 was included for hair dryers because some 
Ss had paid prices that were this much more than experimental prices, and 
others had paid this much less. This adjustment had the effect of equaliz- 
ing the sizes of positive and negative differences. 

When adjusted for size, x7(1) = 1.69 (p > .05) for hair dryers, and 
X*(1) = 2.00 (р > .05) for bicycles. Thus, there appeared to be little evi- 
dence of a relationship between perception and direction of price differ- 
ences when sizes were balanced. The tabular results reported by Uhl and 
Brown (25) indicated compatible findings. 


4. Probabilistic Nature of Reported Perception 


Measurement of differential thresholds in psychophysics by classical 
methods have usually yielded S-shaped functions where perception proba- 
bility increased with size of the change in stimulus intensity. The percep- 
tion functions have been continuous rather than discontinuous as would be 
the case if changes in intensity less than and greater than the threshold had 
.00 and 1.00 probabilities, respectively, of being perceived. As noted ear- 
lier, a quick reading of most descriptions of potential marketing applica- 
tions of Weber’s law might leave an impression that discontinuous func- 
tions were typical. Because continuous instead of discontinuous functions 
have been observed in psychophysics, differential thresholds have been 
defined more or less arbitrarily as corresponding to some perception proba- 
bility. A change that is perceived 50% of the time has often been used as a 
definition (e. g., 4, 6, 8, 13, 14), as well as others (e. g., 12). The 
probabilistic nature inherent in the measurement and definition of differen- 
tial thresholds means some intermingling will occur where perceived differ- 
ences have smaller sizes than unnoticed ones. 

Results like this were observed with prices. A deterministic threshold 
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that unambiguously separated all perceived and unperceived price differ- 
ences appeared to be absent in many Ss’ perception reports. This is illus- 
trated by the perception pattern of an S at the medium price level who 
failed to detect differences of $.05, $.95, and $4.95, but noticed ones of 
$2.02 and $5.02. Some intermingling of this nature occurred for approxi- 
mately 50 to 70% of the Ss at each price level. The intermingling of 
perceived and unperceived sizes in this research was noteworthy from a 
buyer behavior perspective because such perception patterns have been 
largely ignored in marketing literature despite their common occurrence in 
psychophysics experiments (e. g., 4, 6, 8, 13, 14). 


D. CoNcLUDING COMMENTS 


The findings, along with those reported by Uhl and Brown (25), evidenc- 
ing Weberian relationships, have significant implications for those con- 
cerned with public policy and consumer education as well as for executives 
having pricing responsibilities. This positive evidence also raises further 
questions. Should it be a public policy concern if substantial numbers of 
consumers fail to perceive a price increase and make purchase decisions on 
the basis of inappropriate information? Should consumer educators, par- 
ticularly those working with the poor and elderly, train clients to overcome 
differential threshold phenomena in order to obtain greater value for their 
purchasing dollars? Are differential thresholds more of a factor in the 
purchase decisions of economically disadvantaged consumers than among 
the better educated, more affluent segments of society? 

These findings were based on a small number of initial price levels and a 
small subgroup of the consumer population. Hence, the drawing of gener- 
alizations should be done with appropriate caution. Factors not investi- 
gated may influence differential thresholds in pricing. The effects of vary- 
ing consumer expectations and motivations on the size of differential 
thresholds, for example, were not examined. Conceivably, thresholds may 
be eliminated by high degrees of motivation. Needless to say, the existing 
body of evidence on differential thresholds in price perceptions is still very 
limited. 
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SEX-ROLE PREFERENCES AS A FUNCTION OF SEX OF 
STORYTELLER AND STORY CONTENT*! 


Texas A&M University 
CANDIDA J. LUTES-DUNCKLEY 


SUMMARY 


Preschool boys (№ = 150) and girls (V = 150) were individually read a 
story depicting traditional sex-role behavior, a story in which all sex roles 
were reversed, or served in å no-story control condition. Testing was 
conducted by a male or female college student. Children were then asked to 
state activity preferences from among 15 pairs of items, each pair contain- 
ing one traditionally masculine and one traditionally feminine choice. 
Analysis of variance showed that children hearing the reversed story made 
more nontraditional choices than children in the no-story control condition; 
the difference between groups was greatest when testing was done by an E 
of the opposite sex. There were no differences between children hearing the 
traditional story and those in the no-story control. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Concern in recent years about equality of opportunities for men and 
women has led to a greater scientific investigation into differential sex-role 
socialization for boys and girls. It has been suggested (9) that early training 
may lead boys and girls to expect to fulfill different adult roles, and 
therefore that social legislation requiring equal opportunity under the law 
may have little impact on actual career choices. One source of potential 
sex-role information for children is story books (7). It has been shown in 
two separate content analyses of such books that boys in stories continue to 
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be portrayed as curious and active a majority of the time, while girl: 
continue to be portrayed as subservient and passive (5, 9). Therefore, it i 
important to determine the extent to which sex-stereotyped stories have 
impact on preschoolers’ preferences and behaviors. 

While many investigations have been made into sex-role development, 
few have focused on children’s stories. Two studies have shown that 
preschoolers are susceptible to sex-role manipulations in stories (1, 2), 
although neither study used male storytellers. In the present experiment, 
sex of storyteller was manipulated along with sex of child and sex-role 
content of story. Children were tested for their activity preferences on items 
that were modeled in the stories as well as on novel items. A no-story 
control group was included. Two predictions were made. First, children 
hearing the traditional story were expected to make more traditionally 
sex-typed choices, while those hearing the reversed story were expected to 
make fewer such choices compared to the no-story control group. Second, 
it was anticipated that sex of storyteller would interact with sex of child 
and story type. Tentatively, the biggest effects were expected when a child 
was tested by an opposite-sex E, given the suggestion (3, 4, 6, 8) that 
children cognitively structure their understanding of what is “masculine” or 
“feminine” by attending to and contrasting themselves with people of the 
opposite sex. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Children attending six private preschools in two neighboring central 
Texas towns were tested. After 25 children were eliminated because of lack 
of interest in participating or because English was not their first language; 
300 were assigned to one of 12 groups, balanced as well as possible for age. 
There were 25 children in each of the 3 (Story Type) x 2 (Sex of Child) X 2 
(Sex of E) conditions. Analysis of variance of the children's ages showed no 
differences across the 12 groups. The mean age of children used in this 
study was 54.1 months, with a range of 40 to 71. 


2. Materials 


Two stories were composed, one showing traditional sex-role behaviors: 
and the second using the same text except that the sex of all characters was 
switched. The traditional story drew heavily from a Barbie coloring book, 
both in text and in illustrations. It began with pictures of Barbie and her 
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sister Skipper who were at the beach trying to think of something to do 
that summer. Barbie’s boyfriend, Ken, found them a job helping at the 
orphanage. The girls played with dolls, did some cleaning, painted, 
cooked, served snacks, washed dishes, and sewed. The boys worked on 
building repairs, made a dog house, made a bird house, painted the fence, 
played baseball, and won a trophy. The illustrations were copied from the 
coloring book; all were in black and white. The reversed story was con- 
structed by redrawing figures as members of the opposite sex, taking care 
to maintain the same placements, activity, and facial expressions of charac- 
ters in the two stories, as illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. The names on the 
captions were also changed. 


3. Procedure 


There were four male Es (aged 19, 20, 21, and 25) and four female Es 
(aged 19, 20, 20, and 21). Each E tested approximately the same number of 


FIGURE 1 
‘TRADITIONAL STORY: “KEN CAME To HELP WITH REPAIRS" 
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FIGURE 2 
REVERSED Story: “BARBIE CAME To HELP WITH REPAIRS” 


boys and girls from each preschool and in each story (or control) condition, 
so that no E or preschool was confounded with treatment. Each child was 
approached by one college student E during a free-play period at the 
nursery school and was asked to accompany the E to a separate room 
either to hear a story (experimental condition) or to answer some questions 
(control condition). No child was forced to participate against his will, 
although any child who expressed no interest when asked was asked once 
more on a different day. Children who refused on two separate occasions 
were not asked again. 

In the experimental (story) conditions, the E sat down beside the child 
and held the story book so that its Pictures were in front of both of them. 
The child was permitted to touch the book and to talk or ask questions at 
will, as if this were an ordinary storytelling session. Following the story, 
the E asked the child which of two things he would rather do, or which of 
two things he liked better. The child was asked to select between 15 pairs 
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of items. In each pair, one item showed a traditionally masculine interest, 
and the other was traditionally feminine. The order in which the masculine 
and feminine items appeared within a pair varied randomly, with the 
restriction that each appear first approximately an equal number of times 
for each child. The pairs of choices are shown in Table 1. Although these 
15 pairs were selected on the basis of face validity alone, results showed 
that in every pair, control group children responded in the direction pre- 
dicted by their sex. Percent of response to each item by control group 
children (collapsed across Sex of E) is also shown in Table 1. It took about 
10 to 12 minutes to read the story and then to question each child. 

Children in the control conditions were simply asked for their prefer- 
ences among the 15 pairs of items without first hearing the story. However, 
Es socialized briefly with the children before collecting data. They were 
instructed to bring up neutral topics only, such as discussions about the 
child’s pet or questions about the child’s age, siblings, or house. Es spent 
roughly five to seven minutes with control group children. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENT OF CHILDREN IN THE NO-STORY CONTROL. 
GROUPS PREFERRING THE SEX-ROLE 
TRADITIONAL ITEM OF EACH PAIR 


Feminine choice Girls (%) Masculine choice Boys (96) 

Barbie doll 88 G.I. Joe doll 88 
Take turns with friend on Push friend off swing and 

swing 84 take it yourself 32 
Play cowboys and Indians 82 Play cops and robbers 34 
Play with doll dishes and Play kick-the-can 66 

tea sets 96 
Cooking 76 Baseball 72 
Sewing 66 Using a hammer and nails 98 
Jump-rope 82 Football 80 
Coloring pictures of rab- Coloring Star Trek pic- 

bits, deer, puppies, and tures 62 

kittens 88 
Playing with jacks 80 Flying toy airplanes 66 
Picking flowers 64 Climbing trees 76 
Riding a tricycle 64 Riding a “Big Wheel” 76 
Watching Wonder Woman Watching Superman or 

on TV 68 Batman on TV 70 
Watching the Bionic Watching the Six Million 

Woman on TV 64 Dollar Man on TV 82 
Coloring 68 Playing tag 72 
Watching Donnie and Playing with toy race 

Marie on TV 80 cars 56 


Note: Data are collapsed across male and female E's. 
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C. RESULTS 


Overall, the control and traditional story groups gave fairly similar 
responses, while those hearing the reversed story made fewer sex-role 
traditional choices. In addition, the effect of Story Type was strongest 
when the story was read by an E of the opposite sex. A 3 (Story Type) x 2 
(Sex of Child) x 2 (Sex of E) analysis of variance of the total number? of 
sex-role traditional choices (out of 15) made by a child shows significant 
main effects of Story Type [F(2, 288) — 17.90, p < .0001] and Sex of Child 
[F(1, 288) = 15.78, p < .0005]; and a significant Story Type X Sex of Child 
x Sex of E interaction [F(2, 288) = 10.18, p < .0005]. Dunnett testing 
revealed that children who heard the traditional story (X — 10.77) did not 
differ in number of traditional choices from those in the control group (к 
10.91) [Dunnett (3, 100) = .42, p > .10], while those who heard the 
reversed story (X = 9.13) made significantly fewer traditional choices than 
those in the control group [Dunnett (3, 100) = 5.40, p < .005]. The 
significant sex effect was attributable to fewer traditional choices by boys 
overall (X = 9.73) than by girls (X = 10.81). The three-way interaction 
was also analyzed by the Dunnett procedure, contrasting the scores of 
children in each Story Type X Sex of Child x Sex of E condition with their 
respective no-story control groups. This showed that in no subgroup did 
those hearing the traditional story differ from their controls; however, those 
hearing the reversed story differed from their controls only when their E 
was of the opposite sex. Specifically, boys with a female E made fewer 
traditional choices after the reversed story (X = 8.28) than did control 
group boys with a female E (X = 10.32) [Dunnett 4(12, 25) = 3.09, p € 
.05]. Similarly, girls with a male E made fewer traditional choices after the 
reversed story (X — 7.96) than did control group girls with a male E (X = 
11.96) [Dunnett £(12, 25) = 6.06, p < .005]. 


D. Discussion 


The hypothesis that the sex-role content of children's stories influences 
their behavior preferences is clearly supported by the present data. Chil- 
dren who heard the reversed story made fewer traditional choices than 
children who heard the traditional story or who heard no story at all. 
Given that children's selections on items that had not been directly modeled 


. ? A more complete analysis Showing effects of the independent variables on each of the 15 

items may be obtained by writing to the author at the address shown at the end of this article. 
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in the story were altered none-the-less, it appears that these preschoolers do 
have a generalized cognitive principle for sex-typing. That is, they have 
learned to categorize some things as appropriate for boys and others as 
appropriate for girls, so that when a few items (those dealt with directly in 
the story) are released from these sex-typed constraints, preschoolers will 
alter their responses to other (nonmodeled) items. 

The hypothesis that sex of the storyteller will enhance the effect of story 
type is also clearly supported by the present data. Children who heard the 
reversed story read by an E of the opposite sex became even more nontra- 
ditional in their choices than children who heard the story read by an E of 
the same sex. It appears that, at least in this instance, an adult of the 
opposite sex served to “give permission” for the child to deviate from past 
teachings. It will be important to pursue the question of whether this effect 
holds when the storyteller is not a stranger to the child—for example, if the 
child’s parent serves as the E. 

The finding that boys in the control conditions made fewer sex-role 
traditional choices than girls does go against some published reports that 
boys are more strongly sex-typed than girls (6). However, no important 
contradiction may exist, in that the preferences measured in the present 
study were not selected from any standardized device, and two “masculine” 
items (pushing friend off the swing, and playing cops and robbers) had a 
fairly low chance of being selected by children of either sex, even though 
boys selected these more often than girls. The important finding, however, 
is that responses of boys who were read the reversed story differed from 
those of boys hearing no story, and that responses of girls who were read 
the reversed story differed from those of the girls hearing no story. 

None of the behavior preferences made by preschoolers differentiated the 
no-story control group from the group who heard the traditional story. 
Given that reviews of children’s stories (5, 9) show that only highly tradi- 
tional role models continue to be made available to children, the present 
outcome reinforces the conclusion that the traditional story used in the 
present study was one example of the status quo. However, it is also 
encouraging that a single story in a brief session had at least an immediate 
impact on stated preferences. Durability of effect, as well as observation of 
actual behavioral choices rather than simply stated preferences, must still 


be investigated. 
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SUMMARY 


Primary school children's (V — 138 boys and girls in grades 4, 5, and 6) 
views of the purposes of school as either academic (e. g., learning to read 
and do math) or social (e. g., learning to get along well with other children) 
were found to relate to their styles of reward allocation. Academically 
motivated children more often allocated reward equally to two hypothetical 
performers who had unequally helped a teacher perform a manual chore, 
while socially motivated children more often used the equity style. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable research evidence has recently been accumulating around 
the issue of children's preference for equity versus equality as styles of 
reward allocation (e. g., 3, 7, 8). The equity rule specifies the distribution 
of benefits in proportion to the recipient's relative achievement or produc- 
tivity, whereas the rule of equality or parity specifies the sharing of reward 
evenly among all participants without regard to differential work contribu- 
tions. Leventhal (4) proposed that a choice of which of these two styles to 
employ in a given situation depends on both (a) the nature of the task and 
(b) the allocator's own personal disposition. When a major aim of the work 
task is seen to be the maintenance or increase of production level, the 
equity style is favored. But a task that emphasizes social harmony among 
workers is seen more often to demand equal reward allocation. Lerner (3) 
found that children as young as first grade did in fact tailor their allocation 
patterns to such task demands. When the instructions defined the co- 
workers as a team (thereby implying the need for harmony and coopera- 
tion), rewards were distributed more equally than when the workers were 
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seen to be independent of one another (and thereby in potential individual 
competition). 

The question of whether the second factor, different personal disposi- 
tions, also plays a part in determining whether children will use the 
equality or equity style is more equivocal. Among adults, the allocator’s sex 
has fairly consistently been shown to be one such disposing influence (e. g., 
9). The tendency for men to use equity (and women equality) relatively 
more often can be attributed to the contrast between the male sex role’s 
emphasis on individual achievement and the female role’s stress on social 
harmony. But the data on sex differences among children are contradic- 
tory. For example, Leventhal and Anderson (5) found the adult-type sex 
difference among kindergarten children, but Lerner (3) used an almost 
identical procedure with children of the same age and found no sex differ- 
ence. Barnett and Andrews (1) also found the predicted sex difference when 
the child doing the allocating was asked to pretend to be one of the reward 
recipients, but not when the allocators were cast in the role of disinterested 
supervisors. However, Leventhal, Popp, and Sawyer (6) found boys to be 
significantly more disposed toward equity than girls even under the latter 
condition. 

One possible reason for such inconsistencies may be the ongoing nature 
of sex-role socialization during childhood and the fact that, at any given 
age, some children will have internalized the norms more completely than 
others. The basic principle that is assumed to account for adult sex differ- 
ence could still apply to children’s allocation preferences, however, even if 
it were not consistently aligned with gender. In other words, within any 
given task some children may be more prone to stress harmonious social 
dynamics and therefore prefer equality, while others may perceive the same 
task in terms of its productivity or material outcome and therefore favor 
equitable allocation. It was felt that school tasks lent themselves particu- 
larly well to this dual interpretation since, even among adults, there is 
difference of opinion as to whether children’s mastery of academic content 
or their pleasure in harmonious social interaction should receive greater 
emphasis (e. g., 2). 

The dual aims of the present study were, therefore, to determine (a) 
whether there are consistent differences between children in the tendency 
to see school’s purposes in terms of academic mastery versus social dynam- 
ics and (b) whether such differences predict individual differences in use of 
the equal versus equitable reward-allocation style. 
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B. METHOD 


The Ss were 138 children from two schools in the same suburb of Perth, 
Western Australia. The 27 Grade 4 girls had a mean age of 8 years 7 
months (range, 8-4 to 9-1); the 21 Grade 4 boys had a mean of 8-7 years 
(range, 8-5 to 9-1); the 24 Grade 5 girls had a mean of 9-8 (range, 9-2 to 
10-11); the 20 Grade 5 boys had a mean of 9-7 (range, 9-2 to 10-2); the 22 
Grade 6 girls had a mean of 10-6 (range, 10-1 to 11-3); and the 24 Grade 6 
boys had a mean of 10-7 (range, 10-2 to 11-7). Each child was interviewed 
individually by a second-year teaching student. Ss and interviewers were 
matched to insure a balanced distribution of same- and opposite-sex pairs. 
The interviewers were pretrained and read the questions aloud while the Ss 
looked at the printed questionnaire. They were seated side by side to 
eliminate extraneous facial cues. 

The reward allocation problem was presented as follows: 

Two children, Jay and Mel, were helping to put chairs up on the desks after 
school. Jay put five chairs up and Mel put 10 chairs up. The teacher wanted to 
give them both a reward for helping her. She had 10 colored pencils. How many 
should she give to Jay? How many should she give to Mel? 

The following forced-choice questions were then asked: 

1) Which of these reasons for going to school is more important to you? 
(a) to see my friends, (b) to get my work done. 

2) What do you enjoy more in school? (a) learning new things, (b) talking 
to friends. 

3) If you could set up à special room in school for anything you wanted, 
would it be for (а) working by myself on my own projects, (b) visiting and 
playing with my friends? 

4) Do you think it is more important in school for children to (a) learn 
how to get along well with other people, (b) learn how to do their reading 
and maths properly? (Items 1b, 2a, 3a, and 4b were the academic- 
achievement choices.) 

C. RESULTS 


In response to the allocation story, those Ss who divided the reward 
exactly in half (i. e., allocated five pencils to each of the workers) were 
designated “equality” Ss. All of the remaining Ss gave more to the charac- 
ter who had accomplished more and were therefore designated “equity” Ss. 
(The mean number of pencils allocated to the better performer by all equity 
Ss taken together was 6.73, with a standard deviation of .95.) Table 1 
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TABLE 1 
REWARD ALLOCATION STYLES USED BY CHILDREN OF 
DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS AND SEXES 


Allocation 4th Grade 5th Grade 6th Grade 
style M F M F M E 

Equality 12 16 9 15 14 . 9 

Equity 9 11 11 9 10 13 


shows the distribution of equality and equity Ss across the grade levels and 
sexes. There was no significant difference in the relative frequencies of the 
two types of Ss among the various categories shown in the table 
[x?(5) = 3.43, p > .50]. Separate analyses likewise showed there were no 
significant sex differences in equity versus equality at-any grade level 
[x?Q) = .02, 1.35, and 2.88 for Grades 4, 5, and 6, respectively] nor апу 
significant equity/equality difference due to grade level for either males 
(x? < 1) or females [x2(2) = 2.51, p > .10] In other words, the tendency to 
give more reward to the better performer in the present task was not 
importantly affected by either the age or the sex of the allocator, and the 
two styles of allocation were about equally prevalent. 

To see whether there was a relationship between allocation style and 
orientation toward school, each child was given a score that reflected total 
academic choices on Questions 1 through 4. The maximum possible score, 
4, therefore represented a child who had perceived nothing but academic 
achievement purposes for school, while the minimum possible score, 0, 
represented a child who had always picked the social-relations alternative. 
(The overall percentages of achievement choices were 90%, 77%, 75%, and 
70% for the four questions in respective numerical order.) The mean score 
earned by the equality Ss was 3.32 (range, 1 to 4) and the mean score 
earned by the equity Ss was 2.86 (range, 0 to 4). This difference between 
the two categories was statistically significant [t(136) = 2.91, p < .01]. In 
other words, the equity Ss selected more social purposes for school, relative 
to academic purposes, than the equality Ss did. 


D. Discussion 


As predicted, children who favored the norm of equity in reward alloca- 
tion differed from their peers who favored equality in their views of the 
purposes and functions of school, but it was the equity Ss who placed 
greater emphasis on school’s social opportunities. A relationship in the 
opposite direction was initially predicted on the basis of Leventhal’s (4) 
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suggestion that allocators who wish to foster social harmony prefer equal- 
ity, and that equity is used by reward allocators to enhance task achieve- 
ment. A closer examination of the present allocation story, however, sug- 
gests both an explanation and a reconciliation with Leventhal's prediction. 
The story depicted the task of helping the teacher to perform a manual 
chore, Thus successful accomplishment had more to do with "learning how 
to get along well with people" than with “Jearning to do reading and maths 
properly." So a child who believed in fostering the kind of social achieve- 
ment which the story depicted would be expected both to allocate reward 
by equity and to view the overall purposes of school in social terms. On the 
other hand, children who see academic accomplishments as more impor- 
tant in school than social success might choose to allocate rewards equally 
in the story for the very fact that neither of the characters had distin- 
guished himself academically. [Leventhal (4) in fact suggested that equal 
allocation could be viewed as the form of equity that emerges when the 
differences between performers are seen as trivial, irrelevant, or not-to-be 


encouraged.] 
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READING AND DETECTING COLOR-WORD STIMULI 
PRESENTED AT VARIOUS RETINAL LOCATIONS*! 


The University of North Carolina at Charlotte 


PAULA GOOLKASIAN 


SUMMARY 


Four experiments, using a total of 70 male and female undergraduates, 
examined the speed and accuracy of reading and detection responses to 
color-word stimuli presented at retinal locations from the center out to 6? in 
the right and left visual fields. Reading and detection responses were found 
to interact with retinal location. For stimuli presented at the farther retinal 
location, detection responses were quicker and more accurate than reading 
responses, but the reverse occurred with foveally presented stimuli. The 
Stroop phenomenon was present in the detection data and was found to be 
diminished with parafoveal presentation of the stimulus materials. These 
findings support the peripheral search guidance process of Hochberg's 
model of reading and provide added evidence of processing variations 
across retinal location. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This paper reports a series of studies that investigated the role of 
parafoveal vision in reading by using the Stroop phenomenon (13). The 
Stroop effect is a classic phenomenon that involves incompatible color- 
word stimuli. Color detection latencies are impaired when the stimuli spell 
an incongruent color name, but there is usually little interference in the 
observer’s reading speed for the word. We believe that the Stroop 
paradigm can be of value in the investigation of the role of parafoveal 
vision in reading for two reasons. First of all, the Stroop effect demon- 
strates that Ss will process irrelevant information even when it interferes 
with the processing of target elements. In general, the interfering effects of 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 21, 1978, and published immediately at 
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irrelevant elements in a stimulus array are reported primarily with 
parafoveal or peripheral presentation of stimulus material. Harcum and 
Shaw (8) found that when eight-element binary patterns were embedded 
between irrelevant stimuli positioned approximately 6° to the right and left 
of fixation, recognition accuracy decreased in comparison to a control 
condition in which the patterns were present without the irrelevant infor- 
mation. Estes, Allmeyer, and Reder (4) report a similar interference effect 
in the parafovea. When comparing recognition accuracy of.: single letters 
presented alone and with a mask, they found that the addition of the mask 
did not affect the accuracy of information presented foveally but it did 
reduce letter recognition for stimuli presented in the peripheral regions, 

Further insights into the nature of processing differences across the 
visual field can be obtained by comparing the Stroop effect in the fovea and 
parafovea. To what degree would the interference effect in color detection 
be maintained, reduced, or exaggerated at parafoveal rather than foveal 
locations? There is evidence that color detection is quite sensitive in the 
parafovea. Wooten and Wald (16) measured the spectral sensitivity of the 
blue, green, and red sensitivity system of the peripheral retina of observers 
and found that all of the color mechanisms that are present centrally were 
also present peripherally. At 7° the peak sensitivity for the three systems 
was only .5 log units lower than at the fovea. A marked reduction in 
peripheral color detection has been reported but only for retinal locations 
greater than 7° (2, 16). With color sensitivity maintained in the parafovea, 
Ss should not experience any difficulty detecting the color of the color-word 
stimuli that appear at various retinal locations. In addition, the interfering 
effect that the incompatible color name has on color detection should be 
removed in the parafovea because reading is expected to take longer and 
result in more errors than color detection. The Stroop interference effect 
should occur only with foveally presented stimuli. The accuracy and speed 
of the reading response was expected to be much reduced because of the 
retinal sensitivity gradient. In addition, some interference of the color of 
the word on reading was expected because of the enhanced influence of 
lateral inhibition in the parafovea. 

A second reason that the Stroop paradigm is particularly appropriate for 
the problem under investigation is that it involves attentional and response 
competition factors that are also present in reading. A theory of reading 
that tries. to account for parafoveal vision is proposed by Hochberg (10). 
Reading is analogous to a selective attention task in the Hochberg model, 
and two systems are postulated to guide eye movements in selecting the 
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parts of the text for processing: peripheral search guidance and cognitive 
search guidance. The first system relies on physical cues detected in the 
parafovea (i. e., size of the type, spacing between words, and word length) 
to facilitate the initial information extraction stage of reading, whereas the 
second mechanism deals with the cognitive processes in reading (i. e., 
grammatical constraints in words) and allows what the reader knows about 
the textual material to influence eye movements. Most of the support for 
the Hochberg reading model comes from studies that examine the effects of 
the physical appearance of the text upon reading speed and eye movement 
patterns (5, 6, 11). These studies are valuable in demonstrating the impor- 
tance of the physical appearance of the text, as well as what readers do in 
actual reading situations, but their response measures are not specific 
enough to allow investigations into the component processes of reading. 
Hochberg’s model suggests processing differences across the visual field 
during the initial information extraction stage of reading. The parafoveal 
regions of the eye function primarily to detect the presence of physical 
features in the text, whereas the fovea maintains primary responsibility for 
extracting the semantic information from the printed material. A compari- 
son of the Stroop effect in the fovea and parafovea would reveal the 
processing differences across the visual field that Hochberg suggests in his 
reading model. Since detection is a stronger response than reading in the 
parafovea, then the Stroop effect would be diminished when incompatible 
color-word stimuli are presented to the right and left of the fixation point. 
In addition, an interaction between detection and reading responses would 
be predicted with stimuli presented at various regions of the visual field. 
When color-word stimuli are presented at fixation, reading responses are 
expected to be quicker and more. accurate than detection responses, but 
with parafoveally presented stimuli the reverse should occur. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were male and female undergraduate students from The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Charlotte who had normal or corrected vision, 
had no history of color blindness, and were right handed. They partici- 
pated in the experiment to obtain extra credit points toward their psychol- 
ogy class. Experiment 1 used 16 students; Experiment 2 used 14, and 
Experiments 3 and 4 used 20 students each. 
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2. Materials and Procedure 


In all the experiments the students were tachistoscopically presented 
with Stroop stimuli (incompatible color-word combinations) and neutral 
stimuli (neutral words matched for initial letter, word length, word fre- 
quency, and color). The words were printed in upper case characters on 4” 
X 5” white index cards with colored pencils. Printing was done by means of 
а 2/16" Staedtler-Marx lettering guide and Eagle Verithin drawing pencils. 
The words were aligned according to the first letter so that they would 
appear either at the fixation point, or 244°, or 5° to the left or right of 
fixation.? A two-channel tachistoscope (T-scope) was used to present the 
stimuli to the Ss for 180 msec. Prior to and following the stimulus a fixation 
cross appeared on the screen, 

Upon introduction to the lab, the Ss were informed about the general 
nature of the task and asked to look at the fixation cross. Prior to viewing 
the color-word stimuli the Ss were instructed to make one of two types of 


and their order of presentation was counterbalanced across Ss so that half 
of the students received the detection trials first and the remaining half 
received the reading trials first, 

After a ready signal from the E, the stimulus would appear for 180 msec, 
and the timer (Berle digital timer/counter) would start. Ss were asked to 


Consisted of 144 trials (half reading and half detection) which lasted approx- 
Imately 45 min, 


3. Design and Data Analysis 


A2 x2 x 3 within 55 design was used for each experiment, There were 
two responses (detection vs, reading), 2 types of stimulus items (Stroop vs. 
neutral), and 3 retinal locations. 55 were also taken out as a factor in the 
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the accuracy of the S’s response, the conventional analysis on the latency 
data alone would not have been an appropriate way to assess the impact of 
the experiment conditions because it would have ignored the variable error 
rates. To take into consideration both measures, a multivariate analysis of 
variance (MANOVA) was performed. A Pillai-Bartlett V test was used 
because of its demonstrated advantage in power and robustness with 
samples of this size (12). Follow-up univariate analyses of variance 
(ANOVA) were also performed on the reaction time latencies and the 
transformed error data (an arcsin transformation was used). The analyses 
were performed on mean reaction time latencies computed across a series of 
observations for each $ in each condition. The trials in which errors were 
made were excluded from the reaction time analysis. 


4. Experiment 1 


In the first experiment, detection and reading responses were measured 
to color-word stimuli presented at a centrally located fixation point and 
214? to the right and left of fixation. The stimuli were composed of Stroop 
words (red, brown, green, blue) and neutral words (rat, begin, groan, beat) 
printed with red, brown, blue, or green pencils. All possible combinations 
of words, colors, and retinal locations were used with the exception that 
Stroop words were always printed with an incongruent colored pencil and 
neutral words were always color matched to the Stroop words beginning 
with the same letter. These 72 combinations were randomly presented to 
the Ss in two blocks, one of which measured the reaction time and 
accuracy of reading words, and the other measured the reaction time and 
accuracy of detecting the color in which the words appeared. After 20 
practice trials, there were 144 trials in which there were 12 observations 


per S per condition. 


5. Experiment 2 
In the second experiment detection and reading responses were measured 
to color-word stimuli presented at fixation (the fixation cross appeared to 
the left of the screen of the T-scope), 212°, and 5° in the right visual field. 
All other conditions were the same as in Experiment 1. 


6. Experiments 3 and 4 


In Experiment 3 detection and reading responses were measured to 
color-word stimuli presented at fixation (the fixation cross appeared to the 
left of the screen of the T-scope), 214°, and 5° in the right visual field. In 
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Experiment 4 the fixation cross appeared to the right of the screen, and the 
same presentation angles were observed in the left visual field. The Stroop 
words were the following color names—red, green, blue, and yellow; and 
the neutral words were composed of words relating to grains—rye, grits, 
bran, and yeast. The words were printed with red, blue, or green pencils, 
and random combinations of words, colors, and retinal locations were used 
with the exception that Stroop words were always printed with an incon- 
gruent colored pencil and neutral words were always color matched to the 
Stroop word beginning with the same first letter. The probability of a 
stimulus appearing at one of the three retinal locations was not the same as 
it had been in the previous experiments. There was a 50% probability of a 
color-word appearing at fixation, and a 25% probability of a stimulus 
appearing at either of the other two retinal locations. After 20 practice 
trials, there were 144 trials in which there were 18 observations per $ in 
each of the foveal conditions, and nine observations per S in each of the 
parafoveal conditions. 


C. REsULTS 


Mean reaction times and error rates in each condition are presented 
respectively for the four experiments in Table 1. The analyses that are 


reported were conducted with a bivariate dependent variable (i. e., MAN- 
OVA). 


l. Experiment 1 


As expected, the reading data showed a strong effect of retinal location. 
Foveally presented color-words were read quickly and accurately, and 


Figure 1 [F(4, 60) — 6.51, p < .01]. Readin: 
detection responses [F(2, 14) = 7.51,р < -01], 
retinal location [F(4, 60) — 4.20, p < -01. Ac 
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FIGURE 1 

DETECTION AND READING DATA ACROSS RETINAL LOCATION: 
EXPERIMENT 1 

Reaction times are plotted in panel A, and error rates in panel B. LVF 


RVF - right visual field. 
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word conditions were reduced when the stimuli appeared to the right and 
left of fixation. Stroop stimuli resulted in significantly different responses 
from the neutral stimuli [F(2, 14) = 3.73, p < .05]. In addition, type of 
stimulus interacted with retinal location [F(4, 60) = 5.81, p < .01] and type 
of response [F(2, 14) = 25.71, p < .01]. These interactions were due 
primarily to the presence of the Stroop effect only in the detection data. 
When asked to read the words, Ss were able to ignore the incompatible 
color that the word was printed in without hesitancy. Unexpectedly, how- 
ever, Stroop words seemed to result in fewer reading errors in the 
parafovea than neutral words. Table 1 shows that with parafoveal stimuli 
Ss committed far more reading errors to the neutral words than the Stroop 
words. A high error rate in the parafovea was predicted, but the exagger- 
ated difference between Stroop and neutral words was not anticipated. A 
possible explanation is that when words were presented parafoveally, the 
Ss would guess at the correct response using the initial letter of the word as 
the primary cue in their guessing. The Ss were often biased toward the 
Stroop stimuli rather than the neutral words because the experiment dealt 
in general with colors. Some support for this explanation is found in the 
analysis of the error data. In the neutral word condition 21% of the reading 
errors in the left visual field and 34% of the reading errors in the right 
visual field were due to the Ss’ responding with the Stroop word that began 
with the same letter as the neutral word. There was a lower frequency of 
this kind of error in the Stroop word condition. Ss confused the neutral 
word for the Stroop word that began with the same first letter 22% of the 
time in the right visual field, and 0% in the left visual field. Also, the 
reading data showed that errors took longer than correct responses. The 
median error latencies for the right and left visual field conditions were as 
follows: 1.349 and 1.107 sec. Detection errors, on the other hand, averaged 
.964 sec and were quicker than correct responses.? 

Although the results were generally as expected, there were a few prob- 
lems that needed clarification. First of all, the reading latencies did increase 
with parafoveally presented stimuli, but not as much as had been pre- 
dicted. There were expected to be at least as long as the detection latencies. 
This could have been a result of the rather narrow retinal location (242°) 
used in this experiment. Also, the exaggerated difference in error rates 


3 The univariate analyses of the latency data and the error rates 
results of the MANOVA. The ANOVA on the reaction time data resul 
types of response and retinal location, and all two-way п 
For the error data the results were the same, except for an al 
of response. All other effects were significant at p < .05. 
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between reading responses to the Stroop and the neutral words was puz- 
zling and needed replication. Experiment 2 was conducted to try to clarify 
these problems by sampling a broader region of the right visual field. 


2. Experiment 2 


The results of the analysis were consistent with the previous experiment 
except for the absence of the main effect of response type. There was an 


effect of retinal location [EAs 52) — 77, P < .01] and an interaction of 


response type and retinal location [F(4, 52) — 10.36, b < .01]. It appears 
that broadening the presentation angle in the right visual field served to 
considerably increase the latency and the error rate for the reading re- 
Sponses to the extent that they exceeded responses to the detection task at 


presented at fixation. The data from Table 1 indicate that the small 
difference in latency between the Stroop and neutral stimuli that was 
present at 2/5? was removed at the farther retinal region. Incongruent 
color-word stimuli when presented at 5? did not have an interfering effect 
on color detection. 

Although the results from the two experiments were consistent, there 
were differences at the close retinal location (22°). Relative to foveal 
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The next two experiments were conducted to incorporate these two sug- 
gestions. Experiment 3 measures the right visual field, and Experiment 4 
the left visual field.* 


3. Experiment 3 


The changes that were made in the stimulus set and presentation proba- 
bility did not have any obvious effects on the data. There was an effect of 
retinal location [F(4, 76) = 7.39, p < .01] and an interaction of response 
type and retinal location [F(4, 76) = 11.69, p < .01]. Detection responses 
did not differ enough from reading responses to be significant [F(2, 18) — 
2.44, p < .11]. The nature of these effects is presented in Figure 2 and in 
effect replicates the data from Experiment 2. Ss were quicker and more 
accurate at reading words than detecting colors but only when the stimuli 
were presented foveally. Reading parafoveally presented words was ac- 
complished only with a high error rate and long latency. Detection re- 
sponses were not as sensitive to retinal location. With the Stroop effect 
diminished in the parafovea, Ss were able to detect the colors of words 
with a speed and accuracy comparable to foveal detection responses. As in 
the previous analyses there was no main effect of Stroop and neutral 
stimuli [F(2, 18) < 1], but stimulus type interacted with retinal location 
[F(4, 76) = 11.69, p < .01] and response type [F(2, 18) = 15.08, р < .01]. 
Again, parafoveal Stroop stimuli were read with a quicker latency and a 
lower error rate than parafoveal neutral stimuli. This finding was consis- 
tent across the two retinal locations observed in this experiment. Changing 
the neutral words so they would be members of a common category did not 
decrease the difference in reading accuracy and reaction time between itself 
and the Stroop words. The error analysis demonstrates as in the other 
experiments that the Ss’ most frequent reading error was in responding 
with the word that had the same first letter. This occurred with both 
Stroop (30%) and neutral words (33%). These Ss also tended to respond with 
the color that the word was printed in rather than reading the word itself 
when the stimuli were presented parafoveally. The error analysis showed 
that this type of interference accounted for 20% of the reading errors in 
both Stroop and neutral word conditions.5 


4 The univariate analyses of the latency data and the error rates were consistent with the 
results of the MANOVA. For each of the ANOVAs there was a significant main effect of 


retinal location, and all two-way interactions were significant (ps < .01). 2 
5 The univariate analyses of the latency data and the transformed error data resulted in the 
same effects as the MANOVA. The two-way interactions and the main effect of visual field 


were significant in both analyses (ps < .01). 
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FIGURE 2 
DETECTION AND READING Data ACROSS RETINAL Location: 
EXPERIMENTS 3 AND 4 
Reaction times are plotted in panel A, and error rates in panel B. 
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quicker and more accurate than the responses obtained at the closer region. 
Aside from these differences, the data from the left visual field resulted in 
effects that were similar to the right visual field data. Interpretation of the 
differences as an indication of a right visual field advantage must be made 
cautiously, however, because different Ss participated in the two experi- 
ments and the observed difference in latency could be due to individual 
differences between Ss. 

There was an interaction of response type and retinal location [F(4, 76) 
= 12.05, p < .01] and main effects for both of the variables: retinal 
location [F(4, 76) = 12.37, p < .01] and response type [F(2, 17) = 6.32, 
р < .01]. Also, stimulus type was found to interact with response type [F(2, 
18) = 20.09, p < .01] and retinal location [F(4, 76) = 3.74, р < .01).° 


D. Discussion 


The findings are an interaction between reading and detection responses 
and retinal location. The decline in the speed and accuracy of color detec- 
tion when the color-word stimuli were presented parafoveally was slight 
compared to the large decline in the reading response. Data from Table 1 
clearly indicate that reading responses are faster and practically error free 
when compared to detection responses but only when the stimuli are 
presented at fixation. With parafoveally presented stimuli, particularly at 
the farther retinal location, Ss were quicker and more accurate in detecting 
the color of the word itself. Fraisse's (7) finding that detecting stimulus 
features is slower than reading words was found to be true only for 
materials presented foveally. Reading responses to parafoveal materials 
were slow and prone to error, whereas detection responses were made with 
a high level of speed and accuracy across the parafovea. These data, then, 
lend general support to the peripheral search guidance process of 
Hochberg’s model of reading (10) as an adequate description of the role of 
parafoveal vision in reading. During the initial information extraction stage 
of reading, the parafovea is more efficient at detecting the presence of 
physical features in the text than it is at reading words. Reading is handled 
more efficiently in the fovea. 

In essence, the reading data replicate earlier findings of the decline in 
recognition accuracy of letters and words presented across retinal location 
(1, 9, 14) and, in addition, demonstrate that a similar effect of retinal 


© The univariate analyses of the latency data and the transformed error rate resulted in the 
same effects as the MANOVA (ps < .05) except for the absence of the main effect of response 
type in the latency ANOVA [F(1, 19) < 1). 
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of whether the decline in speed and accuracy measures across retinal 
location is accounted for by retinal sensitivity gradient or a function of 
lateral inhibition can be addressed by a thorough look at the reading errors. 
In each of the experiments the Ss did confuse color naming with reading 
words when the stimuli were presented parafoveally (from 13-27% of the 
reading errors were due to color naming interference). This percentage was 


with the foveal reading task. 

Of the remaining reading errors, the largest percentage were due to 
confusions based on the first letter of the word. Since the Ss appeared to 
have difficulty seeing the word when presented parafoveally, they seemed 


4l 


dese 
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STUDENT COOPERATIVE, COMPETITIVE, AND 
INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTITUDES, AND 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOLING* 

University of Minnesota 


Davip W. Јонмѕом, ROGER T. JOHNSON, AND DOUGLAS ANDERSON 


SUMMARY 


Responses to the Minnesota School Affect Assessment made by over 8100 
students in grades 4 to 12 in 11 rural, 13 suburban, and 3 urban school 
districts in Minnesota were submitted to correlational analyses of relation- 
ships between scales measuring attitudes toward cooperation, competition, 
and individualism and scales measuring attitudes toward school personnel, 
motivation to learn, involvement in learning, self-esteem, other students, 
and restraints on student behavior. Cooperativeness was consistently re- 
lated to a broad range of positive attitudes toward schooling experience at 
all grade levels. Competitiveness changed its pattern of correlates, showing 
relationships to several positive attitudes only in junior and senior high 
school. Individualistic attitudes were generally unrelated to school related 
attitudes. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There are several hundred small, carefully controlled experimental stud- 
ies comparing the relative effects of cooperation, competition, and individ- 
ualism [for a review of these studies, see Johnson and Johnson (3)]. These 
studies demonstrate that a cooperatively structured learning situation, 
compared to competitive and individualistic ones, promotes more positive 
relationships between students and school personnel, positive relationships 
among students, motivation to do well as students, willingness to get 
involved in learning activities, positive self-attitudes, and a variety of other 
affective and cognitive learning outcomes including higher achievement. In 
addition, there is evidence that most students perceive school as being 
competitive, that students become more and more competitive the longer 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 21, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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they are in school, and that American children are more competitive than 
are children from other countries. Many curriculums, furthermore, are now 
being organized individualistically so that students work by themselves 
striving to achieve certain criteria in mastering the material being taught. 
Thus, in the majority of American schools competition and individualism 
are being emphasized, even though the research indicates that cooperation 
is more facilitative of education. 

Cooperation, competition, and individualism may be defined as follows 
(1, 3): In a cooperative learning situation students’ goal achievements are 
positively correlated with each other; when one student in a learning group 
achieves his goal, all students in the learning group achieve their goals. In 
such a situation it is to one’s advantage to facilitate the achievement of 
other members of one’s group. Thus, cooperativeness may be defined as the 
desire to work cooperatively with other students and help them learn. In a 
competitive learning situation students' goal achievements are negatively 
correlated with each other; when one student achieves his learning goal, all 
other students with whom he is competing fail to achieve theirs. In such a 
situation one tries to outperform all one's competitors. Thus, competitive- 
ness may be defined as the desire to do better schoolwork than other 
students. In an individualistic learning situation student goal achievement 
is independent; the goal achievement of one student is unrelated to the goal 
achievement of other students. In such a situation the goal achievement of 
other students has no consequences one way or the other on one’s own goal 
achievement, and it is to one’s advantage to strive to achieve one’s goals 
without interacting with other students. Thus, individualism may be de- 
fined as the desire to work alone without interruption. 

While the experimental research demonstrates the relative efficacy of 
cooperation compared to competition and individualism, there is an ab- 
sence of large-scale studies that examine the attitudinal correlates of 


Cooperative, competitive, and individualistic attitudes naturalistically, 
without manipulating scho 


research on cooperative, 
are applied in schools, it is important to v. 
naturalistic, uncontrolled school settings. 
This study is a Survey conducted in 11 rural, 13 suburban, and 3 urban 
School districts. Tt examines the relationship between student attitudes 
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toward cooperation, competition, and individualism and their attitudes 
toward (a) relatjng to school personnel, (b) being motivated to learn, (c) 
relating to other students, (d) being involved in learning activities, (e) 
valuing oneself as a student, and (f) being restrained within the school. On 
the basis of the previous research it may be hypothesized that student 
attitudes toward cooperation are significantly positively correlated with a, 
b, c, d, and e, and with negative attitudes toward f, while student attitudes 
toward competition and individualism are unrelated to a, 6, c, d, and e, 
and are significantly positively correlated with f. 

In addition to the specific correlations among student attitudes, there are 
two areas of interest. The first is the pattern of correlations at different age 
levels. Developmental psychologists have hypothesized that the nature of 
cooperation and a person's ability to cooperate change with age (4, 6). If 
cooperation, competition, and individualism do change developmentally, 
their attitudinal correlates might also change as the students become older. 
The present study provides an opportunity to examine such a possibility. 
The second area of additional interest is the relationship between attitudes 
toward cooperation, competition, and individualism. Almost all previous 
research conceptualized cooperation and competition as being the opposite 
ends of a single continuum. A highly social person, however, may be able 
both to cooperate and compete appropriately, while a nonsocial person may 
want neither to cooperate nor compete, in order to avoid people altogether. 
Johnson and Johnson (3) present a rationale for the notion that every 
person should have the ability to be either cooperative or competitive, 
depending on the situation, and that a well-adjusted person has favorable 
attitudes toward both. Thus, it may be hypothesized that competitiveness 
is not the same as noncooperativeness and, therefore, student attitudes 
toward cooperation and competition may be largely independent from one 
another. Cooperativeness and individualism may be hypothesized to be 
negatively correlated with each other as the former is reflected in interact- 
ing with others and the latter is reflected in wishing to avoid interaction 
with others. Interpersonal competitiveness and individualism may be 
slightly related as both are primarily individual activities. 


B. METHOD 
1. Instrument 


The instrument used to measure student attitudes was the Minnesota 
School Affect Assessment (MSAA). The MSAA was developed over three 
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years in a Minnesota school district (2) and includes scales derived from a 
series of factor analyses conducted on the instrument. Adequate reliability 
and validity data are available (5). The form of the instrument used in the 
study was developed for use with grades 4 through 12. The MSAA consists 
of two parts: a series of five-level semantic-differential questions and a 
series of four-level true-false items which were combined into composite 
scores on the basis of factor analyses. For each semantic-differential ques- 
tion students’ responses to the scales “important-unimportant” and 
“pleasant-unpleasant” were added together to derive a single score. From 


2. Sample 
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consider a correlation below .20 to be of practical significance and discuss 
the results with that decision rule in mind. 


C. RESULTS 


From Table 1 it may be seen that cooperativeness and competitiveness 
were independent, cooperativeness and individualism were negatively cor- 
related, and competitiveness and individualism were positively correlated. 


1. Relating to School Personnel 


From Table 2 it may be seen student cooperativeness was positively 
related to liking teachers, principals, teacher aides, and counselors (School 
Personnel); believing that teachers care about one's learning and want to 
help one learn (Academic Support); believing that one is liked by teachers 
(Acceptance by Teachers, Being Liked by Teachers); and believing that 
teachers and the principal want to be one's friend (Personal Support). 
Student competitiveness was positively related to Being Liked by Teachers 
in high school. Student individualism was unrelated to attitudes toward 
School Personnel. The differences among rural, suburban, and urban 
schools indicate that the relationships between cooperative, competitive, 
and individualistic attitudes and attitudes toward relating to school per- 
sonnel were basically the same in all three types of schools. 


2. Being Motivated To Learn 


The correlations in Table 3 indicate that cooperativeness was positively 
related to doing school work because it is fun and interesting (Intrinsic 
Motivation); substaining efforts to achieve even when one is not doing well 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS AMONG COOPERATIVE, COMPETITIVE, AND INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTITUDES 
AND INTERNAL CONSISTENCY RELIABILITIES FOR EACH SCALE 


Grade 


Variable 4,5,6 7,8,9 10,11,12 Alpha” 
Cooperative & competitive 02 :05 07 

Cooperative & individualistic —.20 —.34 —.42 

Competitive & individualistic .26 .30 17 

Cooperative .72 
Competitive A 


Individualistic 


a Scale reliabilities are Cronbach alpha coefficients of internal consistency (pooled grades 
4-12). 


Grades 4, 5, 6 Grades 7, 8, 9 Grades 10, 11, 12 
Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban 
Variable (227) (616) (295 (2032) (2761) (268) (1339) (645) Alpha? у» 
School Personnel* 71 -36 
r Cooperative .28 127 44 .33 738 .21 .32 41 
r Competitive —.01 zs — 11 14 .17 .10 .14 .05 
* Individualistic .01 —.04 —.02 .01 —.01 .09 —.01 -08 
Academic Support* .80 «35 
* Cooperative .25 yl -40 231 -34 .25 .29 .34 
r Competitive .09 .06 —.07 14 .19 .08 .21 .18 
* Individualistic .09 .02 .00 -07 -00 .06 :01 —.09 , 
Acceptance by Teachers* 74 32 
r Cooperative .29 .23 .22 .28 27 .18 .25 -23 
r Competitive —.08 .05 mud .09 .14 .12 .14 11 
r Individualistic .07 .03 —.04 -08 -07 14 —.01 —.04 
Being Liked by Teachers á 
r Cooperative .25 18 .28 .20 .23 211 21 -22 
r Competitive .06 -03 —.02 -18 .22 .16 .24 .20 
* Individualistic —.02 .00 —.03 :01 25,01 = 05 =N —.05 
Personal Support* .83 .36 
* Cooperative .35 -38 .43 -30 -32 Ж“ .24 .38 
* Competitive .10 .04 718 14 .20 17 -15 11 
* Individualistic -05 .02 .01 11 .06 -14 .03 S15 


Note: Composite scales are asterisked; other variables are single items. Numbers within parentheses are ns for each grade. Because of 
As i 


Scattered missing responses, 
has a two-tailed probability 


* Scale reliabilities are Cro 
Average r with other scales (pooled grades 4-12). 


b 


the ns for correlations are somewhat different, 


for n = 250 of -01, for n = 1000 a correlation of .08 has a two-tailed Probability of .01. 
nbach alpha coefficients of internal consistency (pooled grades 4-12), 


a rough guide to significance level, a correlation of .16 
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(Perseverence); wanting clear learning goals in elementary and junior high 
school (Need for Direction); Being a Good Student; Getting Good Marks in 
urban schools and suburban high schools; Learning New Ideas; Ideas; and 
Feelings. Competitiveness was positively related to Intrinsic Motivation in 
junior high school, Extrinsic Motivation in elementary and urban junior 
high schools, External Locus of Control in urban elementary schools, 
Perseverence in suburban junior and senior high schools, Need for Direc- 
tion in rural and urban elementary schools and suburban junior high 
schools, Being a Good Student in junior and senior high school, and 
Getting Good Marks in junior and senior high school. Individualism was 
unrelated to all measured aspects of motivation to learn. 


3. Relating to Other Students 


From the data in Table 4 it can be seen that cooperativeness Was 
positively related to valuing Less Smart Students in junior and senior high 
school, valuing Smarter Students in junior and senior high schools and 
suburban elementary schools, valuing Being Liked by Other Students in 
senior high and urban elementary schools, valuing Listening to Other 
Students, Helping Other Students Learn, and Doing Schoolwork with 
Other Students. Competitiveness was positively related to valuing Less 
Smart Students only in rural elementary schools and valuing Being Liked by 
Other Students only in rural high schools. Individualism was negatively 
related to valuing Being Liked by Other Students in suburban high 
schools, valuing Helping Other Students Learn, and valuing Doing 
Schoolwork with Other Students. 


4. Being Involved in Learning Activities 


The correlations in Table 5 indicate that cooperativeness was positively 
related to willingness to express one’s ideas and feelings in small groups 
and large classes (Self-Expression) and to Listening to the Teacher. There 
was a relationship between competitiveness and beliefs that one is not able 
to express oneself in class, is not listened to by teachers, and is not able to 
ask or answer questions in class (Noncommunication). Individualism was 
negatively related to Self-Expression in rural high schools. 


5. Valuing Oneself as a Student 


From the correlations in Table 6 it may be seen that cooperativeness was 
consistently related to viewing oneself as just as important in school as any 
other student, as doing a good job of learning in school, and as liking to 


061 


CORRELATIONS OF COOPERATIVE, COMPETITIVE, AND INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTITUDES WITH ATTITUDES CONCERNING 
Motivation To LEARN 


Grades 4, 5, 6 Grades 7, 8, 9 Grades 10, 11, 12 
Variable Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Alpha* 76 [2s 
© 
Intrinsic Motivation* 82 зг g 
Cooperative .37 .33 .42 .32 .31 .25 .27 .33 2 
* Competitive .08 .03 —.05 .20 21 21 .16 .13 > 
r Individualistic 01 05 ОЕ 10 24 o 05 p 
Extrinsic Motivation* :87 .22 о 
r Cooperative ло .14 17 ҮК 504 01 10% ^92 -06 = 
ry Competitive .20 .28 .25 -14 aire .29 Bic} -15 s 
r Individualistic .06 .16 —.01 .06 ‚15 .08 .06 .02 < 
External Locus of Control* 74 13 О 
r Cooperative О Жо Ог. IS E. cor 00 —13 o 219 a 
* Competitive .10 -16 -20 -10 ‚09 -16 11 -05 к 
* Individualistic al -16 :01 13 14 11 B -16 о 
Perseverance* GAl 21 т 
* Cooperative .25 31 251 .29 +31 22 .25 -26 
r Competitive -09 .02 —.01 1S .23 .07 -18 -25 
r Individualistic -00 —.03 -03 -08 -04 19 .03 .07 
Need for Direction* -70 -14 
r Cooperative -20 14 22 .19 19 .20 16 .16 
* Competitive -23 7 .23 215 .21 45 14 ‚18 
r Individualistic 12 04 .03 —.01 .02 .05 .03 —.08 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 


Grades 4, 5, 6 Grades 7, 8, 9 Grades 10, 11, 12 

Variable Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Alpha* y 
Being a Good Student 

т Cooperative 13 19 .20 24 23 12 24 .26 

r Competitive :03 .09 —.05 19 24 -19 221 .20 

v Individualistic —.08 .00 .03 .05 -03 .00 —.02 .09 
Getting Good Marks 

r Cooperative ло 15 .20 -15 -18 -20 19 .26 

r Competitive .00 .12 07 .22 .20 .16 .26 .23 

r Individualistic .00 .00 —.03 01 —.02 .07 —.04 —.05 
Learning New Ideas 

r Cooperative .20 21 .23 .26 29 +33 .26 .25 

r Competitive .04 .05 :01 Bt 14 D .07 14 

r Individualistic .03 —.02 —.05 .00 —.04 .02 —.02 —.01 
Ideas 

r Cooperative 14 18 21 27 .29 :32 227 18 

r Competitive .09 .03 —.05 11 .09 —.08 .08 .05 

r Individualistic .03 —.08 -.06  -.03 —.08 2512 —.08 —.03 
Feelings 

r Cooperative .07 .21 .31 -24 .28 24 .28 .16 

r Competitive .03 —.04 —.10 13 -05 .07 .00 .07 

r Individualistic —.05 —.08 .04 —.03 i .10 —13 —.05 


Note: See all footnotes to Table 2. 
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TABLE 4 S 
CORRELATIONS OF Cooperative, COMPETITIVE, AND INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTITUDES WITH STUDENT ATTITUDES 
TOWARD RELATING TO OTHER STUDENTS 
Grades 4, 5, 6 Grades 7, 8, 9 Grades 10, 11, 12 ў 
Variable Rural _ Suburban Urban Rural ^ Suburban Urban Rural Suburban 
Students Who Aren't as 
Smart as Me 
r Cooperative 17 14 14 19 .20 -18 21 30 
r Competitive .22 :06 —.02 .08 :07 213 :06 .05 
r Individualistic 212 05 —.04 = 05 —.08 2:03 —.06 =.11 Ел 
Students Who Are Smarter g 
than Me E 
r Cooperative —.01 .23 43 .21 .21 24 24 -25 2 
* Competitive .08 —.10 —.09 .07 .03 —.03 .07 -00 » 
r Individualistic B —.04 —.04 —.01 —.07 ~.02 —.07 -.03 [s 
Being Liked by Other o 
Students "H 
r Cooperative .05 BI .26 .18 ll 11 19 32 я 
r Competitive 13 .03 —.03 .09 .04 12 .27 .18 “ 
r Individualistic —.01 210, 2221 712 -.14 —.09 -.02 =.25 Q 
Listening to Other E 
Students Е 
r Cooperative 24 :23 .29 .30 .32 .29 41 о 
r Competitive 01 04 06 —01 —.02 .06 :09 m 
r Individualistic —.14 2-07 —.09 -47 —.06 = 5; = 
Helping Other Students 
To Learn 
r Cooperative „35 34 49 46 47 3 51 -47 
r Competitive —.02 011 —.05 .09 .03 =. —.03 .03 
r Individualistic —.19 E Edd = —15 =. —.18 —.09 
Doing Schoolwork with 
Other Students 
r Cooperative .20 E .26 .32 .27 .27 .33 ES! 
r Competitive .10 .02 —.02 .04 —.01 .08 .08 .12 
r Individualistic 7.23 2 —.28 221 I8 —.24 —425 Se 


Note: See Note to Table 2. 


CORRELATIONS OF COOPERATIVE, COMPETITIVE, 


TABLE 5 


INVOLVEMENT IN 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


AND INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTITUDES WITH ATTITUDES TOWARD 


Grades 4, 5, 6 Grades 7, 8, 9 Grades 10, 11, 12 

Variable Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Alpha* a 
Self-Expression* .81 .27 

r Cooperative .26 .35 42 37 35 .32 .40 41 

r Competitive -18 .01 —.03 .12 .08 .08 .05 .08 

т Individualistic —.04 —.08 .03 —.09 —.14 —.06 —.22 sh) 
Noncommunication* .84 -16 

r Cooperative .04 —.08 01 .02 .02 .00 .08 —.03 

r Competitive 25 21 .21 -15 -13 .29 .07 .16 

r Individualistic .16 18 -11 .06 -13 17 .09 m y) 
Listening to the Teacher 

r Cooperative 17 24 .23 18 .22 -19 18 31 

r Competitive —-.03 .03 —.06 ll 18 110 ll 61 

r Individualistic —.03 —.01 .06 .09 -01 -09 :03 .08 


Note: See all footnotes to Table 2. 
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TABLE 6 
CORRELATIONS OF COOPERATIVE, COMPETITIVE, AND INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTITUDES WITH ATTITUDE OF 
PERSONAL WORTH AS A STUDENT 


Grades 4, 5, 6 Grades 7, 8, 9 Grades 10, 11, 12 
Variable ў Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Alpha* “А2 
Personal Worth as Student* 72 -30 
r Cooperative .30 .32 .39 .27 .30 31 .25 .32 
y Competitive —.04 .06 .06 18 .22 14 .20 23 
r Individualistic —.03 -04 05 .06 .04 -10 —.02 -00 


Note: See all footnotes to Table 2. 
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have the teacher see one’s work (Personal Worth as Student). Competitive- 
ness began to be positively related to felt Personal Worth as a Student in 
rural and suburban junior and senior high schools. Individualism was 
unrelated to student self-attitudes. 


6. Being Restrained Within the School 


The correlations in Table 7 indicate that cooperativeness was positively 
related to wanting rules, wanting teachers to punish students who break 
rules, and wanting teachers to keep students quiet (Behavior Constraints) 
in suburban and urban elementary schools and to seeing School Rules as 
important and pleasant. Competitiveness was positively related to Behavior 
Constraints and to feeling they have to hurry to finish their school work 
and that teachers give them too much work to do (Academic Pressure) in 
urban elementary schools. Individualism was positively related to Behav- 
ior Constraints throughout school. 


D. DISCUSSION 


There are several limitations on the interpretation and generalization of 
the results of this study. Since the study is correlational, causality among 
variables cannot be established. Urban school districts are less represented 
than are suburban and rural school districts. All school districts studied are 
in Minnesota. Finally, the school districts were self-selected. 

There are several reasons why it is important for students to have 
positive attitudes toward school personnel. Student internalization of val- 
ues and attitudes and student susceptibility to influence by teachers may be 
directly related to the postiveness of students’ attitudes toward school 
personnel. The results of this study indicate that the more favorable the 
students’ attitudes toward cooperation, the more they believed that teach- 
ers, teacher aides, counselors, and principals were important and pleasant; 
that teachers cared about and wanted to increase students’ learning; that 
teachers liked and accepted students as individuals; and that teachers and 
principals wanted to be friends with students. These findings held in 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools as well as in rural, 
suburban, and urban school districts. In suburban junior and senior high 
schools, student competitiveness became positively related to perceptions of 
being liked and supported personally and academically by teachers. Indi- 
vidualism was consistently unrelated to attitudes toward school personnel. 

Ideally, students will be intrinsically motivated, persevere in their pur- 
suit of clearly defined learning goals, believe that it is their own efforts that 


CORRELATIONS OF CooPERATIVE, Competitive, AND INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTITUDES WITH ATTITUDES TOWARD 


RESTRAINT OF STUDENTS 


Grades 4, 5, 6 Grades 7, 8, 9 Grades 10, 11, 12 
Variable Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Urban Rural Suburban Alpha® rh 
Behavior Constraints* -78 -32 
r Cooperative -06 .27 .22 .10 ‚10 .02 .07 —.04 
r Competitive .23 .01 =.05: .22 .28 21 .20 21 
r Individualistic .29 D -26 -26 34 39 -25 -31 
Academic Pressure* -74 22 
r Cooperative =t =.13 =й -.04 —.08 —.04 —.01 —.02 
r Competitive 18 114 .28 .04 —.03 .04 .02 .04 
r Individualistic .08 -11 -08 =.10 -01 —.04 —.01 -05 
Following School Rules 
r Cooperative 14 -21 .23 .25 .23 -19 -18 31 
r Competitive .09 —.03 —.0$ .12 17 -06 11 .05 
r Individualistic 1-18 .01 -03 -07 -05 -05 .02 .12 


Note: See all footnotes 


to Table 2. 
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determine their school success, want to be good students and get good 
grades, and believe that ideas, feelings, and learning new ideas are all 
important and pleasant. Such attitudes greatly facilitate instruction and 
improve the overall quality of life within the classroom. The results of this 
study generally indicate that the more cooperative the students, the more 
the students! attitudes conformed to this ideal picture. This was generally 
true in elementary, junior high, and senior high school, as well as for rural, 
suburban, and urban schools. Competitive attitudes tended to be related to 
extrinsic motivation in elementary and in urban junior high schools, and 
with believing that luck and other people determine one's success in school. 
Competitiveness became related to intrinsic motivation in junior high 
school and with being a good student and getting good marks in junior and 
senior high school. Individualistic attitudes tended to be unrelated to all 
measured aspects of being motivated to learn, a finding which is of some 
interest and should be explored in future research studies. 

The results provide evidence concerning the positive relationship be- 
tween cooperativeness and positive attitudes toward peers, especially in 
junior and senior high schools. Throughout school, cooperativeness was 
related to wanting to listen to, help, and do schoolwork with classmates. It 
was only in high school that competitiveness became related to valuing 
being liked by other students. Individualistic attitudes were related to not 
wanting to do schoolwork with other students throughout school, with not 
wanting to help others learn in elementary school, and with not valuing 
being liked by others in urban elementary and suburban senior high 
schools. The finding that positive attitudes toward peers who are less smart 
than oneself were related to cooperativeness in junior and senior high 
school is especially interesting in the light of the increasing emphasis on 
mainstreaming low achieving students with emotional problems or learning 
disabilities in regular classrooms. 

Students are expected to become involved in instructional activities and 
benefit from them as much as they can. The results indicate that the more 
cooperative students’ attitudes, the more positive their attitudes toward 
expressing their ideas and feelings in large and small classes while listening 
to the teacher. Competitiveness was unrelated to fearing that one is not 
able to make statements, ask questions, or be listened to by teachers in 
elementary schools and urban junior high schools. 

Schools are concerned with promoting self-esteem in students for a 
variety of reasons, which include psychological health and achievement in 
school and postschool situations. The results indicate that while coopera- 
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tiveness was positively related to high self-esteem in students throughout 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools in rural, suburban, and urban 


studies. Cooperativeness, on the other hand, was unrelated to wanting 


developmental psychologists. Competitiveness does seem to change devel- 
opmentally, as it lost some undesirable correlates and gained positive ones 


attitude from the fourth to twelfth grades. The negative correlates and lack 
of positive correlates of individualism, furthermore, indicate that wanting 
to work alone without being interrupted by other students may be more 
indicative of social maladjustment than independence. 
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MEASUREMENT OF PSYCHOPATHY AS A STATE* 
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SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that psychopathic states could be measured by 
systematically changing items in psychopathy scales so as to suggest current 
feelij 5; thoughts, motives, and actions. The scales chosen for revision 
were the Psychopathic Deviate, Mania, and Antisocial scales of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI); Responsibility and 
Socialization sggles of the California Psychological Inventory (CPI); and 
Psychopathy scale from the Addiction Research Center Inventory (ARCI). 
Male alcoholics (М = 53) and opiate addicts (У = 28) exemplifying 
psychopaths were compared with normals (V = 54) on each of the above 
scales, Alcoholics and opiate addicts were significantly higher on the total of 
the psychopathic scales and each of the above state scales except for 
Mania. Reliability was significant on all scales except the Antisocial scale. 
Also, 58% of 560 items differentiated these groups from normals. 


A. PROBLEM 


Historically, more attention has been focused on psychopathy as a clini- 
cal diagnosis with its stable personality characteristics or traits, rather than 
as a current state subject to changes and fluctuations from life events or 
medical and psychological treatment. The diagnosis of psychopathy, 
sociopathy, or antisocial personality is based by and large upon historical 
behavior (1, 7, 23, 36), especially repetition of bad behavior (2) and lack of 
affect concerning episodes of bad behavior (2, 37). Psychological tests such 
as the MMPI and the California Psychological Inventory (CPI), which 
measure psychopathy, tend to contain mostly historical items or items that 
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Suggest a stable trait (14, 24). The Addiction Research Center Inventory 
(ARCD which measures various moods contains a psychopathy scale, but, 
while some psychopath items refer to current states, most of them tend to 
be more of the trait type that are resistive to the effects of drugs (14). 

The present study is concerned with the question of whether psychopath 
items written in the present tense measure psychopathic states and distin- 
guish between alcoholics and opiate addicts as contrasted with normals, 

Interest in the question of psychopathic states and in the development of 
a questionnaire to measure its characteristics grew from the finding that 
psychopathic characteristics were an important feature of the personality of 
opiate addicts, alcoholics, and criminals (31) as measured by the MMPI 
(26, 27), CPI (4, 14), and the ARCI (14, 15, 18) and the observation that 
the acute, chronic, and withdrawal stages of opiate use in opiate addicts 
were not accompanied by changes on the MMPI Psychopathic Deviate or 
ARCI Psychopathic scales (16, 17, 32), but that certain signs of addiction 
such as a feeling of popularity did fluctuate during an addiction cycle. 

The construction of a Psychopathic state questionnaire seemed feasible 
for a number of reasons. Many investigators (19) have found that by 
appropriate instructions and wording of items it is possible to measure 
current moods. The combination of emphasis on the present tense and the 
instruction to answer questions “the way you feel now” permitted the 
measurement of a variety of mood-related changes such as euphoria, anx- 
lety, excitement, and low motivation produced by drugs (14, 29, 32). 
Numerous adjective checklists have made use of both the state (“answer 
as you feel today”) and trait (“answer as you usually feel”) instructions (3); 
with slight modification, checklists can be converted to inventory items 
that are applicable to state and trait instructions (38). This usage implies 
that adjectives applicable to moods are also applicable to traits. 

Little has been written to Suggest that the states associated with psycho- 
pathic episodes are measurable, although Many investigators emphasize 
that psychopaths resist behavior changes in their life styles (23, 39, 40). 
Using the specific criterion of opiate abstinence, Valliant (39) found that 
the percentage of Ss who maintained abstinence increased by only 2% per 
year in a given sample. Dahlstrom et al. (6) have, in a sense, issued a 


difficulty or until there is a demand for “responsibility, appreciation of 
social patterns, or personal and emotional loyalties” (p. 195). 
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It should not be presumed that the elements of a general characterization 
referring to historical behavior and personality traits have exactly the same 
predictive significance as corresponding states. Many traits and symptoms 
when expressed in the present tend to drift into reactivity (21), which is 
defined in part as responsivity to change (12). The predictive significance of 
states depends on the experimental circumstances under which they are 
determined (13), and states may have relevant predictive significance sepa- 
rate from traits (38). 

State as used in this paper refers to the current status of one's life, 
experiences, and condition. As such, it does incorporate mood (i.e., current 
feelings without a context); adjective checklists provide measurement of 
contextless affects. State is more inclusive and can be a step beyond mood 
and toward a trait, in that current status incorporates affects connected 
with some context. Questions on the current status of one's life can be 
written without any explicit specification of mood. 

In developing the Social Experience Questionnaire (SOEX) for the pres- 
ent study, it was assumed that psychopathic states would be manifested 
by a broad spectrum of characteristics analogous to those for stable person- 
ality traits. Rewriting of items in existing scales served this concept. In 
rewriting items in the present tense, it was assumed that there was à 
cognitive, need or motivational, behavioral, and affective representation in 
the present for past antisocial behavior, interpersonal problems, and per- 
sonality traits. Thus, it was postulated that Ss who committed antisocial 
acts in the past would vary by the extent to which they still think about, 
discuss, and are motivated by those acts, and have current affects either 
concerning the past behavior or the interpersonal reactions of others caused 
by the discussion of the acts. Expression of stable personality traits was 
presumed to have a lesser probability of occurrence in the present. 

In the administration of the state test, 5s were assumed to have certain 
behavioral options open to them. This is a difficult assumption that proba- 
bly cannot always be met. Thus, certain acts of citizenship such as listening 
to the news or reading a newspaper may be unevenly available to 5s for 
reasons beyond their control. Crucial interactions. with people such as 
authority figures that affect sentiments may not occur on any given day. 
Because of the availability factor, it is thought that the test is best to give 
in the afternoon or even later to allow Ss to build up relevant experience. 
Studies need to be done to evaluate the effect of the time of day on 
responses. 

The SOEX consists of 560 questions in true-false format. Two hundred 
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thirty-two items were rewritten in the present tense from items in the 
following scales which differentiated alcoholics and addicts from normals: 
Psychopathic Deviate, Mania (24), and Antisocial scales (20) of the MMPI; 
Socialization and Responsibility scales of the CPI (8; Psychopathy and 
Popularity (scored in the opposite direction and renamed Denial of 
Euphoria) of the ARCI (14). 

Scales were scored for each of the above scales, giving one point for each 
response in accord with the scoring key. A composite scale was based on 
the total of the psychopathy scales. Popularity was excluded, as a low score 
on it was found in opiate addicts, but not alcoholics (14). A Validated 
Psychopath scale was also scored (see Method). 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Protocol 


Three criterion groups of males gave informed consent to participate in a 
consecutive three day study for money. In addition, opiate addicts obtained 
a reduction in their sentences. The study (31) was designed to fully explore 
differences between alcoholics and opiate addicts as compared with nor- 
mals with questionnaires on history of drug use and antisocial behavior, 
MMPI, ARCI, SOEX, ARC Maturation Scale (25, 31) and other measures 
such as sex hormones. Alcoholics (М = 53) were drawn from local 
(Lexington, Kentucky) and Statewide treatment agencies such as com- 
prehensive care centers and halfway houses; they had to be sober and free 
of abstinence signs. A nonpsychopathic control group of normals (N = 54) 
consisted of students and faculty or staff from a Kentucky theological 
seminary who had had no prior treatment for drug or alcohol problems. 
Opiate addicts (V = 28) were prisoners who had volunteered for drug 
studies at the Addiction Research Center. Alcoholics and normals were housed 
in a special facility at the Addiction Research Center for the three day 
study. None of the alcoholics or opiate addicts showed signs of abstinence 
at the time of the study. The groups were matched on age. The average age 
of the groups was similar (normals 35.83 years, SD — 9.125; alcoholics 
37.38, SD = 9.554; opiate addicts 34.93, SD = 5.663). Years of education 
were higher in the normals (19.04, SD = 2.848) than in alcoholics (10.57, 
SD = 3.544) and addicts (10.36, SD = 1.948). 


2. Statistical Procedures 


Differences between alcoholics, opiate addicts, and normals were deter- 
mined by ¢ tests and analyses of variance on the state scales described in 
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this paper for SOEX and the parent trait scales from which these were 
derived. It was expected that the state scales would differentiate alcoholics 
and opiate addicts from normals in a manner similar to that for the parent 
trait scales. Time did not permit giving the CPI, but the preliminary forms 
of the Socialization [formerly named Delinquency (9)] and Responsibility 
{formerly named Social Responsibility (10)] scales which overlapped with 
the MMPI (5) were scored. Reliabilities of the state scales were determined 
by the Kuder-Richardson (KR-20) method (11) and by correlations with the 
full parent scales. A Validated Psychopathy scale consisted of 93 items of 
178 (excluding Mania) which differentiated alcoholics plus addicts from 
normals by chi square. Mania items were excluded from the validated scale 
because of the lack of significance on the Mania state scale in the present 
study. 


C. RESULTS 


The F ratios for differences between normals, alcoholics, and opiate 
addicts on the parent trait scales and the derived state scales for 
Psychopathy, Psychopathic Deviate, Antisocial, Socialization, and Respon- 
sibility were significant. However, the trait scale for Mania was significant, 
but its corresponding state scale was not (see Table 1). The F ratios for the 
state scales of Popularity and Denial of Euphoria were significant also. F 
ratios for the trait scales were more significant in every instance than the 
state scales. Also, as compared with normals, the / test showed that both 
alcoholics and addicts were more deviant on the trait scales than the 
corresponding state scales in every instance. However, the F ratios for the 
state scales for Psychopathy #2 (derived from the ARCI Psychopathy scale) 
and the Total Psychopathy score were equal to or greater than the original 
trait scales for Pd and Ma and the state scale for Popularity. According to 
the ¢ tests, the opiate addicts were more psychopathic than both normals 
and alcoholics on the state scales for the Total Psychopathy score (sum of 
scores on Pyp, Pd, Ma, Ant, reversed So and Re), Psychopathy #2, 
Socialization #6, and Responsibility #7. A similar result was obtained also 
for traits on the ARCI Psychopath and the MMPI Antisocial scales, but not 
on the MMPI Pd and Ma and CPI Delinquency and Social Responsibility 
scales. Addicts clearly had a greater history of antisocial acts (MMPI 
Antisocial scale) as compared to alcoholics ( = 7.68) relative to their 
current feelings and cognitions about the acts (t = .16). 

All of the correlations between the paired trait and state scales were 
significant at the .01 level for the combined groups. The correlations were 
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also significant at the .01 level when conditions were held constant 
(within-conditions correlation) except on the Antisocial scale (Table 2). The 
significance of the trait-state correlation on the Antisocial scale for the 
combined samples was due to between-group differences. The trait-state 
correlation for within-groups and the combined group, respectively, were 
as follows: Psychopath (rs — .590 and .820), Psychopathic Deviate (.254 
and .389), Mania (.265 and .315), Antisocial (.129 and .431), Socialization 
(—.373 and —.625), Responsibility (.399 and .603), and Denial of Euphoria 
(—.494 and —.533). About one-half of the coefficients were significant 
within the specific conditions. No state-trait coefficient in specific condi- 
tions was significant for the Antisocial scale. 

The average Kuder-Richardson (KR-20) reliability coefficients for the 
three groups and the total KR-20 were significant at less than the .01 level 
except that the average KR-20 was not significant for the Antisocial scale 
(see Table 3). The KR-20 on the Antisocial scale was significant at the .01 
level for alcoholics (.481), but not for normals or opiate addicts. The scales 
were less internally consistent for the normal group than alcoholics or 
opiate addicts. All scales were significantly internally consistent in the 


alcoholic group. 
D. DISCUSSION 


In the present study, an attempt was made to alter psychopathic trait 
items into state form and then to determine whether samples drawn from 
groups known to have psychopathic traits were more psychopathic than 
normals. The present results provide initial support for a psychopathic 
state inasmuch as the scales collectively, and each of the scales with the 
exception of Mania, differentiated alcoholics and opiate addicts from nor- 
mals. The alteration made to historical and trait items to make them 
seemingly of the state type was quite effective, as 58% of the items in the 
560-item pool differentiated alcoholics plus addicts from normals. This is a 
higher percentage than has been reported for hundreds of MMPI (5), CPI 
(34), and ARCI (14) scales. The evidence, though suggestive of the presence 
of a state, is not regarded as conclusive. To rule out the possibility that 
current cognitive, drive, or behavioral representations of the past are as 
resistive to change as those on the memories of the past, further studies on 
the sensitivity of the present state scales to such experimental circum- 
stances as a response to drugs, exposure to stress or joy, clinical treatments, 
and naturally occurring life events or actual psychopathic episodes need to 
be done. 
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ТАВІЕ 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PARENT TRAIT SCALES AND STATE SCALES 

Parent scale E 

SOEX-2 scale and no. Test Name No. Normal Alcoholic Addict Within Total © 
2. Psychopath ARCI Pyp 102 -502** .579** -701** -590** .820** a 
3. Psychopathic Deviate MMPI Pd .418** .268 —.063 .254** .389** v 
4. Mania MMPI Ma -260 .340* ‚160 .265** .315** © 
5. Antisocial MMPI Ant -161 .133 .000 .129 Stee 20M 
6. Socialization CPI Del* —.011 =.625** —.085 -.373** —.625*^ b 
7. Responsibility. CPI SoRe^ .002 .493** .567** .399** .603** x 
9. Denial of Euphoria ARCI Pop* 106 =, 526%" 27:51380 —.426* —.494** _.533%* 2 
Note: SOEX = Social Experience Questionnaire; ARCI = Addiction Research Center Inventory; CPI = California Psychological В 
Inventory. e 
^ Del Delinquency scored opposite Socialization—CPI scale in MMPI. a 


^ SoRe Social Responsibility—CPI scale in MMPI. 

* Denial of Euphoria—scored opposite of Popularity. 
* p < .05. 

PESO. 


TABLE 3 
KR-20 RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR SOCIAL EXPERIENCE QUESTIONNAIRE (SOEX-2) STATE SCALES 
No. of Normals Alcoholics Addicts 
Scale and no. items (N = 54) (N = 53) (N = 28) Average Total 
2. Psychopath 61 -258 .638** .708** ERE hol 815** 
3. Psychopathic Deviate 35 „ЭТЕ .381** .216 .324** .367** 
4. Mania 33 181 .493** .T08** .4617* Lee 
5. Antisocial 16 -245 .481** —.265 -154 .387** 
6. Socialization 40 -268 .522** .135 .308** ;SBI** 
7. Responsibility 26 -268 .A61** .393* .374** 59754 
9. Denial of Euphoria 21 :760** .782** .800** .T80** ‚795** 
179. Total Psychopath 

from P Pd, Re, So, Ma, Ant 211 .452** .804** -758** .671** .869** 
75. Validated Psychopath 93 .616** .876** .B55** .782** .935** 

ж p< .05. 

** ф < .01. 
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To increase the generality of the present results, studies with other 
samples would be valuable, such as Ss diagnosed as psychopaths and less 
educated normals. Normals in the present sample were highly educated, 
Lack of control of education did not appear to be a limiting factor in the 
present study because education was not significantly correlated with any 
of the psychopathic state scales. Students and faculty of a seminary, on the 
other hand, as a group were quite low on the ARCI Psychopath scale as 
compared with college students and on other samples (14) and on the 
MMPI Antisocial scale relative to normals and physicians (28). Hewett and 
Martin (25) reported a low incidence of past antisocial behavior in the 
normals of the present sample. The average T score of the present normals 
on the Pd scale of 57.85, however, indicates that they were not under- 
psychopathic. Age, which was controlled in the present study, appears to 
be an important factor to control in studies of psychopathy, since age was 
negatively related to state scales for Psychopath (r = —.228), Psychopathic 
Deviate (r = —.196), and Mania (r = —.247), and positively with Sociali- 
zation (r — .289). 


The trait-state correlations for the scales were lower than the retest | 


coefficients for the parent trait scales (5, 8, 14). This difference in 
coefficients is consistent with a state interpretation. At least part of the low 
relationship is due to the lower internal consistency of the state scales or to 
an increase in the complexity of responses to some rewritten items. The low 
trait-state correlation for antisocial behavior especially suggests that the 
state form may alter the meaning of some items. 

Lack of concordance of differences between normals and alcoholics and 
addicts on certain trait and State scales suggests that conclusions based on 


not on the state Mania scale. Certain Mania items refer to past euphoric 
episodes, yet, compared with normals, addicts in this study and those in 


we 
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pared with normals. Elsewhere it has been pointed out that the drive 
and need for “highs” are more differentiated or reliable in addicts and 
alcoholics than in normals (22). The lower reliability of psychopathic state 
scales in normals indicates that the states are less integrated or structured 
in them, as the original trait scales tend to be as reliable in normals as in 
other clinical groups. Reliability in the normal group was underestimated 
somewhat by the KR-20 method because they completely denied some 
psychopathic states. Denial of Euphoria, which is not considered exclu- 
sively psychopathic, is as reliable in normals as in addicts and alcoholics 
(4). 

Because of the high percentage of differentiating items in the SOEX, it 
should serve as a useful pool of items to study psychopathy. The items in 
the total Validated Psychopath scale presented here, as well as the vali- 
dated rational scales (22) of the Martin categories of Impulsivity, Egocen- 
tricity, Needs, Hypophoria, Sociopathy (31), and High, provide a fair 
cross-section of items that differentiated psychopaths from nonpsychopaths 
and could be of interest to follow in examining change in psychopaths, 
drug abusers, or alcoholics. Some attention to items that are not in these 
scales should be continued in order to fully cover the spectrum of possible 
changes. In further work, some of the state scales, such as for Responsibil- 
ity, Socialization, Mania, Psychopathic Deviate, and Antisocial, are not 
recommended because of their low internal consistency. In addition, Mania 
is of limited interest because it lacked validity. On the other hand, Psycho- 
pathic Scale #2 retains some promise because it had the greatest reliability 
and validity of the subscales. This scale was most highly correlated with 
the ARCI Psychopath scale as well as with the rational sociopathic scales of 
SOEX. 

The ARCI Psychopath scale differentiated the three criterion groups 
more than any of the scales in the series. It was more highly correlated with 
response to the state items, especially those rated as sociopathic, than other 
psychopathic scales such as the MMPI Pd scale (22). These results are 
consistent with the finding that the ARCI Psychopath scale was more 
predictive of short-term outcomes of unemployment and arrests in addicts 
than the Pd scale (35). Generally, the Pd trait scale was not highly corre- 
lated with the state items, but it was most highly correlated with the Pd 
state scale and the Hypophoria scale (31). In alcoholics the MMPI scales 
including the Pd scale (given after completion of alcohol withdrawal) did 
not predict placement in a three level treatment index of completion of 
treatment, drinking episodes, and disciplinary problems during treatment, 
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and leaving the treatment Program without authorization (33. How- 
ever, the treatment index, but not the MMPI scales, predicted hospital 
readmission after six months or longer. 

In conclusion, differences have been shown between psychopaths and 


thought that the State scales may be more Sensitive to change in 
Psychopathy than traditional Psychopathy scales in Ss labeled as 
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SUMMARY 


Sixty-three members of five karate organizations were surveyed regard- 
ing their attitudes toward the study of karate. The Ss, both students and 
instructors, were all Americans ranging in age from 15 to 71; 13 of the Ss 
were female. The results of the survey were analyzed with use of Q factor 
analysis, Pearson's r, and the rank order correlation test. The study sought 
answers to three research questions: the types of values internalized in 
karate schools, the role of leadership in norm socialization in these schools, 
and the impact of hierarchy upon value internalization. The findings indi- 
cate that values underlying the martial arts in the Orient are not held by 
American martial artists. Leadership was found to be significantly as- 
sociated with value internalization. Level of value internalization was not 
associated with hierarchy which was explained in the context of dissonance 


theory. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study examines several voluntary organizations to determine the 
process of social influence in organizational environments in which the 
socialization process is expected to produce dramatic changes in attitudes 
and behavior. The social systems studied were five karate organizations 
which represented three different Oriental cultures. The specific research 
questions were as follows: 

1. What sorts of values are internalized in a social system which 
attempts to transfer the values of one culture within the context of another 


culture? 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 26, 1978, and published immediately at 
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2. What is the impact of the leadership of an organization upon the 
value internalization of the organization’s members? 

3. What is the relationship between status in the organization and the 
degree of value internalization? 

Theoretical conceptualizations related to the process of role learning, the 
nature of attitudes and attitude change, and socialization form the basis of 
this study. Role learning involves learning how to behave, feel, and see the 
world in a manner similar to that of other persons who are in the same role 
category (2). It also involves learning the attitudes, values, specific skills 1 
and techniques held by more experienced actors in the social system. The _ 
Process of role learning in an organization is affected by such factors as (a) 
consensus about what constitutes appropriate behavior; (b) the expectations 
for each successive Position; (c) the Pervasiveness of a given role; and (d) 
the rewards and costs of playing a particular role (13). 


characteristics. The situational component of role learning is particularly 
important in Organizations, such as military academies, which use various 
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involves the recipient’s public acquiescence to the new attitude conveyed 
by the source of information (3). Compliance can only bring about attitude 
change if the source has the power to apply negative and positive sanctions 
and thus exercises control over the recipient’s means to attain desirable 
goals (4, 6, 13). 

Theories of value internalization, status, and leadership can be studied 
within karate organizations for the following reasons. First, the underlying 
values of these organizations are supposedly passed from master to student 
pretty much intact. It is the contention here, however, that the instructor 
acts as a filter for the values. If an instructor differs from the values of a 
system, his students will refiect his rather than the system’s values. 

Second, karate organizations have a clear-cut hierarchy. This makes it 
possible to determine the degree to which value internalization is associated 
with status. Even the newest members of the organization can quickly 
learn who holds undisputed authority by determining which persons wear 
the black belts. The hierarchy of belts is color coded. Beneath the black 
belts are brown belts, green belts, blue belts, yellow belts, and white belts. 
The primary agents of socialization are the black belts who have the 
responsibility of instructing the classes. 

Third, karate organizations were selected for analysis because the mar- 
tial arts derive their philosophical base from certain tenets of Buddhism. 
Instructors in the Orient seek to inculcate their followers with these tenets, 
particularly the concept of each individual’s oneness with all mankind and 
nature. The current generation of karate instructors in the United States 
also are supposed to instill these values in their students; however, they are 
predominantly Americans which we believe will have an impact upon the 
nature of the values which are internalized. 


E B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were the members and instructors of five karate organizations, 
which represent three Oriental cultures. One system was founded in Korea, 
another is Japanese, and the remaining three originated on Okinawa. The 
63 respondents represent all of the members of the clubs who were present 
on the day the questionnaires were administered. The Ss were all Ameri- 
cans and ranged in age from 15 to 71. Thirteen of the $s were women. 
Group 5 had only five members. Although relatively new, its members had 
recently split off en masse from a larger organization over differences in 
philosophy. 
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2. Instrument and Analysis 


The members and instructors of the five karate organizations were 
studied by means of personal interviews. The questionnaire consisted of 
various demographic items and 27 attitudinal statements. The attitudinal 
statements asked the respondents to place themselves on a seven-point 
Likert type scale which ranged from “strongly agree” to “strongly dis- 
agree.” The questionnaire contained six items which were designed to mea- 
sure the internalizations of Buddhist values. The remaining items dealt 
with other aspects of karate, such as proper teaching methods, the proper 
relationship between the instructor and students, attitudes toward other 
karate organizations, and attitudes toward tournament competition. (See 
Table 1 for a list of attitudinal statements.)! 

The data were analyzed in three phases. First, in order to test the level 
of value transfer from an Oriental to a Western cultural milieu, they were 
factor analyzed. Second, the response patterns of the instructors in the five 
organizations were correlated with those of their students to test the impact 
of leadership upon value internalization in the organization. Finally, the 
relationship between value internalization and organizational status was 
arrived at by means of rank order correlation. 

In order to ascertain types of response patterns among organization 
members, the data matrix was turned on its side. The resulting factor 
matrix therefore is made up of clusters of individuals. The data were 
R-factor analyzed, and the method or rotation was oblique. The initial 
rotation yielded 10 factors, of which seven were deemed sufficient to 
explain all relevant variance. 

The seven factors were then subjected to the Qanal factor program 
which yielded consensus statements for each factor.? Because Qanal also 
prints values for each of the items on all factors, the result is a display 
much like one would get if each factor had filled out a questionnaire. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Factor Analysis 


Table 1 presents the results of the factor analysis. The number of 
respondents whose highest factor loadings associated them with one or 


! Copies of the questionnaire can be obtained by writi А 
shown at the end of this article. nec by writing to the first author at the address 


? Campbell, C., Qanal/Statksa. This is a soft nen 
computer facility, Kent, Ohio (no date). MEN ue ene state University 
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another factor are reported at the bottom of Table 1. The items are 
reported out of order to facilitate the discussion. The numbers in the table 
indicate the relative weights given each item by each factor. 

The factors represent seven attitudinal patterns, none of which clearly 
indicates an acceptance or outright rejection of the philosophical underpin- 
nings of karate. In the aggregate, however, there is substantial evidence to 
support the proposition that the values which are internalized vary with 
the cultural milieu in which the organization operates. 

The first six items reported in Table 1 were intended to determine how 
well the American Ss had internalized the Oriental values which underly 
the various arts. Substantial concurrence occurred only with items 17 and 
13. Item 17 states: “An insult that is not reacted to does no harm." The 
statement was agreed with by all factors, albeit "somewhat agree" for four 
of the seven. Item 13 states: “One is only justified in using one's art 
defensively." Agreement with this statement was less strong than for Item 
17; in fact, Factor VI rejected the defensive concept outright. 

The Ss were relatively neutral in their reactions to statements 16 and 23. 
Item 16 reads: *One cannot injure an opponent without injuring oneself." 
Item 23 states: "There is no victory when someone is defeated." These two 
statements reflect the universal oneness concept of Buddhism. Apparently 
the Ss had not internalized the value that injury to any human does 
violence to all humanity. 

Table 1 also contains some clues about the nature of values and norms 
that predominate in American karate organizations. The Ss, except those 
in agreement with Factor VI, believed that the primary value of karate is 
self-mastery (Item 21), and that karate training must emphasize the 
spiritual as well as the physical aspects of the art (Item 27). What consti- 
tutes self-mastery is indicated in the Ss’ rejection of Item 14: “To be true to 
one’s art, an insult cannot be allowed to go unchallenged.” 

The Ss rejected Item 22, which states, “It is impossible to surpass one’s 
Sensei.”3 In the context of Eastern philosophy, it is impossible for a student 
to surpass the instructor from whom the student's knowledge has come. 
The skills of the student are manifestations of the instructor-student rela- 
tionship. As a function of the relationship, the student and instructor are 
one. Further evidence of a cultural difference regarding the instructor- 
student relationship is the relative neutrality of the Ss to Item 15, which 
states: “A student should always defer to the judgment of the Sensei.” Only 


3 The term Sensei is Japanese for teacher. Its use among martial artists connotes respect 
and reverence toward the person being addressed, 
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TABLE 1 
VARIABLES THAT DEFINE THE SEVEN FACTOR MATRIX, WITH THE NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS WHOSE HIGHEST 
CORRELATION Was WITH A GIVEN FACTOR 


Factor number 


Statement name I п ш ІУ У VI VII 
17. An insult not reacted to does no injury. 6 5 5 6 5 5 H 
13. The use of one's art is only justified defensively. 6 6 5 5 5 1 5 
16. One cannot injure another without injuring oneself. 5 4 4 4 4 3 5 
23. There is no victory where someone is defeated. -j 4 4 5 5 4 4 
22. И is impossible to Surpass one’s Sensei. 5 4 4 5 5 4 4 p 
15. Students should always defer to the Sensei's judgment. 3 4 3 4 4 6 3 S 
21. The primary value of karate is self mastery. 7 7 7 7 7 4 7 
27. To be effective, training must emphasize the spiritual as well as the physical. 7 n 6 6 6 4 6 Z 
14. To be true to one's art, an insult cannot be allowed to go unchallenged. 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 > 
25. Winning isn’t everything, it’s the only thing. 1 1 1 2 1 2 2 2 
20. The best defense is a good offense used first. 4 4 5 5 4 5 4 © 
11. Each student should be brought along at his own speed. 6 6 7 ? 7 5 7 29 
3. The best way to motivate is by example. 5 6 6 6 6 3 6 a 
2. An instructor cannot permit constant questions. 1 2-2 2 2 1 2 < 
10. Students should be made to fear the instructor. 3 2 MAG 1 2 3 1 а 
4. Proper relationship is one of authority. 4 + 4 3 4 5 4 © 
12. Sensei must maintain distance at all times. 3 3 4 3 $ 3 4 Е 
6. The primary value of karate is self defense. d 4 5 Es 4 4 6 4 S 
8. Hard training is necessary to weed out nonserious students. 4 5 4 4 5 7 5 P 
18. My current art is superior to all others. 4 3 4 4 3 6 3 
24. Noncompetitors cannot be very good. 2 1 1 1 1 5 2 
26. Tournament competitors are only good at playing a game of tag. 3 3 2 3 3 1 3 
9. A true Sensei need not demand the title. 5 5 5 5 5 1 5 
19. My Sensei embodies all the virtues of the martial arts. 5 5 6 5 6 4 4 
5. The primary value of the martial arts is physical fitness. 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 
9 12 14 9 4 2 3 


Number of persons whose highest loading was with a given factor 1 


Note: The numbers to the right indicate the pattern of response attributable to each factor. A complete adherence to the Q factor 
analysis methodology would require a forced choice methodology. Because the study did not use a forced choice questionnaire, the 
differences among the patterns of response in Table 1 are less rigorous than might otherwise be expected. 
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Factor VI was in accord with this statement; however, Factor VI was 
negative regarding the use of the art defensively. Another clue to the values 
being taught in these organizations is found in the outright rejection of a 
statement attributed to a legendary football coach. Item 25 states, “Win- 
ning isn’t everything, it’s the only thing.” The Ss, as a group, also dem- 
onstrated a relative degree of neutrality to Item 20, which read, “The 
best defense is a good offense used first.” Apparently, these individuals 
were neither self-effacing ascetics nor were they particularly violent or 
aggressive. 

The next group of statements indicate the Ss’ perceptions of the proper 
instructor-student relationship. There was consensus agreement among the 
Ss that, “Everyone is an individual and should be brought along at his or 
her own speed” (Item 11). To a lesser degree, the Ss agreed that the best 
way to motivate is by example (Item 3). They rejected the notion that the 
instructor cannot permit constant questions (Item 2) and that to be effective 
a Sensei should make students a little afraid (Item 10). The Ss were neutral 
in their responses to the notions that the proper relationship between 
instructor and student is one of authority (Item 4), and that the instructor 
should maintain social distance at all times (Item 12). 

The cultural adaptation of the instructor-students relationship is perhaps 
more significant than the amount of difference between the values found 
among Eastern and Western karate practitioners. Apparently, these 
American instructors deviated considerably from the Oriental customs of 
absolute distance between instructors and students and unquestioned 
obedience to instructions. 

The next group of statements in Table 1 is treated separately because 
they constitute the deviant pattern among the Ss which is associated with 
Factor VI. This pattern adheres to the belief that the primary value of 
karate is self-defense (Item 6), that hard training is necessary to weed out 
nonserious students (Item 8), that the type of karate that they study is 
superior to all others (Item 18), and that persons who do not compete in 
tournaments cannot be very good (Item 24). Conversely, Factor VI rejected 
the notion that persons who compete in tournaments are only good at 
playing tag (i. e., that the techniques of such persons lack effectiveness, 
Item 26). These persons also rejected the notion that a true Sensei need not 
demand the title (Item 9). These persons did not believe, however, that 
their instructor embodied all the virtues of the martial arts (Item 19). 
Factor VI does not express adherence to the philosophical or spiritual 
aspects of the martial arts, regardless of the cultural origins of such values. 
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Factor VI types believe in the pursuit of karate as self-defense under the 


tutelage of a stern disciplinarian who maintains authority and distance, . 


Only two of the Ss had their highest factor loading on Factor VI. Such 
beliefs were therefore the exception rather than the norm among our Ss, 

To conclude the discussion of the Ss’ attitudes in the aggregate, it is 
worth noting that they expressed neutrality to Item 5: “The primary value 
of the martial arts is physical fitness.” All of the response patterns, except 
Factor VI, also expressed neutrality to the idea of self-defense being the 
Primary value of the martial arts (Item 6). 


meditation, For them, the exercises were a means to appreciating the 
philosophy. Instructor Three also believed in the importance of philosophy, 
stating that 95 percent of class time was spent in teaching philosophy. 


u 


Along with Instructor Number Four, Number Three believed in a diver- ^ 


sified approach to teaching. Three and F. our placed a heavy emphasis upon ~ 


a re-enforcement of basics with less emphasis upon kata, free fighting, and 
meditation. Instructor Number One also expressed an emphasis upon 
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while the instructor corrects individuals. Peer interaction is discouraged, 
especially in beginning classes. 

To test the role of leadership, the response patterns of the students were 
correlated with those of the instructors. The results of these correlations are 
contained in Table 2. Only seven persons did not register a statistically 
significant correlation with the response patterns of their instructors. Five 
of the seven were new students who had been members of their organiza- 
tions less than two months. The sixth was a brown belt who did not agree 
with her instructor, even though she had studied with him for two and 
one-half years. The seventh person was a black belt who began with 
another organization in which he advanced to the rank of black belt. He 
then transferred to his current organization where he had studied less than 
a year. 

Table 2 is evidence of the important role of the instructor in the sociali- 
zation of organization members. Although space limitations would not 
allow for reporting the correlations of each S with each of his organiza- 
tional cohorts, it should be noted that these correlations were not uniformly 

- high. Of course, substantial concurrence among cohorts can be inferred 
from the high student-instructor correlations. 


4. The Role of Hierarchy 


Karate organizations have a clear status hierarchy based upon a system 
of colored belts. Advancement in karate is based upon the instructor's 
assessment of the student's mastery of techniques and the student's inter- 
nalization of organizational values—as perceived by the instructor. The 
number and types of skills and the importance of value internalization vary 
from organization to organization. In every case, however, advancement is 
based upon the subjective evaluation of the instructor or instructors. (Ad- 
vancement in some schools is done in consultation with advanced 
students—i. e., students holding black belts.) The researchers therefore 
reasoned that the more a student advanced in the organization, the more 
his attitudinal pattern would resemble that of the instructor. 

To test this hypothesis, the rank correlation test was utilized. The 
student’s rank in the organization was correlated with his ranked correla- 
tion with the attitudes of the instructor. A student’s rank in the organiza- 
tion was determined by the standard criteria of karate organizations—rank 
and seniority. Where students held the same belt, time in grade was used 
as the ranking criterion. Proceeding thusly reduced the number of tied 
pairs. 

The results of the ranking did not confirm the proposition that attitude 
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TABLE 2 
STUDENTS’ CORRELATIONS WITH THE RESPONSE PATTERNS OF THEIR INSTRUCTORS 
Instructor #1 Instructor #2 Instructor #3 Instructor #4 Instructor #5 
Student r tudent r Student r Student r Student r 
1 .S2*e 1 .46** 1 „62134 1 ‚б1*** 1 54%*%*®_ 1S 
2 ‚7д*®®® 2 5344% 2 :06 2 .37* 2 .50** [s] 
3 EH 3 654% 3 .38* 3 60%" 3 eek E 
4 „б7жжж 4 51499 4 :30 4 E 4 66e — E 
5 ‚70% 5 .36* 5 .46** 5 .34* e 
6 seem 7 21 6 .27 6 43" o 
7 80%" 8 E dd 7 6544% 7 E ч 
8 „бужжж 9 6344% 8 41* 8 .51*%*% ч 
9 Je 10 Sgeee 9 .53** 9 .47** E 
10 .29 10 .52** 10 .43* a 
11 ‚68**%* 11 „54** 11 59%» z 
12 fes 12 „бажн 12 48** & 
13 77%** 13 04 E 
14 75**» 14 49** 
15 13 15 42* © 
16 47** 16 11 
* p < .05. 
жр 0, 


жеж р < 001. 
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was related to hierarchy. Only Group Five supported this assumption, This 
group was unique in that it was very new, and advancement had not yet 
occurred within the group. Some nonsignificant association between in- 
structor and rank in the organization also was found in Group Three. Zero 
order correlations were found in Groups One, Two, and Four. Apparently, 
agreement with the instructor was high but not associated with rank in the 
organization. 

A partial explanation of the phenomenon may be found if we apply the 
logic of dissonance theory to the Ss’ changes in attitude regarding their 
reasons for training (7). Earlier it was noted that 94 percent of the Ss cited 
self-defense and/or fitness as their reasons for beginning the study of karate; 
however, we also noted that these two criteria were of little importance in 
the attitudinal pattern expressed in Table 1. 

Beginning students quickly learn that there are no secret shortcuts to 
self-defense. Beginning karate is a litany of painful stretching exercises 
interspersed with multiple repetitions of difficult-to-perform techniques. In 
such circumstances, some persons leave the organization. (All of the in- 
structors complained of high turnover rates among beginning students.) 
Dissonance theory would predict that persons who chose to stay would seek 
alternative motivations for remaining. Those who remained would there- 
fore be receptive to the values that were being emphasized by the organiza- 
tion. Such an explanation is consistent with the apparent early and com- 
plete socialization of the Ss in the current study. 


D. Discussion 


The results indicate that values were not easily transferred from one 
cultural environment to another. The members of American karate organi- 
zations did not internalize the underlying philosophical tenets of Buddhism 
which govern the martial arts in the Orient. American karate students had 
difficulty in accepting the concept that the instructor has absolute power 
and knowledge and that the student must be at all times subservient to the 
instructor. This can be partly explained by the finding that American 
instructors deviate substantially from the values held and taught by in- 
structors in the Orient. Both American students and instructors did not 
adhere to the belief that karate should be learned as a technique of 
self-defense under the tutelage of a stern disciplinarian who maintains 
authority and distance. 

Organizational leadership was thought to be a primary determinant of 
membership value internalization because of the repetitive learning in- 
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volved in karate organizations and because peer interaction is discouraged. 
The results indicate that members of karate organizations hold values 
which are in substantial conformity with the values of the instructor. This 
result supports the assumption that the situational component of role 
learning, in conjunction with high consensus on appropriate behavior and 
the absence of peer reference groups, leads the student to internalize the 
values of the instructor. This is supported by the finding that the individual 
karate organizations reflected varying sets of values which were not con- 
gruent with one another. 

Value internalization was not found to be associated with status in the 
organization. Value internalization, in these organizations, seems to occur 
early and completely. The reason for this receptivity to organizational 
values was explained in the context of the dissonance theory. 
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THE EFFECT OF PARENTAL PARTICIPATION IN A 
PARENT GROUP ON A CHILD'S 
SELF-CONCEPT* 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Mary LUE SUMMERLIN AND С. ROBERT WARD 


SUMMARY 


The 26 parents who participated in a parent group showed differences in 
attitudes, as measured by the Parent Attitude Survey (PAS) from the 24 
parents who had expressed a willingness to participate in a parent group, 
hut who had not yet attended a group. Since the parents had been ran- 
domly assigned to the two groups, it was concluded that the parent group 
experience accounted for the differences in parental attitudes. The 23 
children of the parents who had participated in the parent group showed 

2 differences in self-concept, as measured by the Primary Self-Concept In- 
ventory (PSCI) from the 22 children of the parents who had not yet 
participated in a parent group. Since all of the children were tested two 
months after the first group of parents had completed the parent group and 
prior to the first session of the second group, these results suggested that 
the treatment effect experienced by the parents during the parent group 
was communicated to their children and resulted in higher self-concepts. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Child development authorities have generally accepted the assumption 
that parents exert the original and perhaps the most significant influence on 
the development of the child's present and future emotional health. How- 
ever, despite the widely accepted position that behavior patterning and 
problem-solving style have been deeply entrenched into the individual's 
personality prior to puberty, most intervention attempts to influence 
psychological development continue to be directed toward the adolescent or 
adult (1). During the past 15 years, parent education models have been 
developed by professionals in the mental health fields in an attempt to look 
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at the family system as an appropriate target for focusing on the developing 
child (4, 5, 6). 

It was hypothesized in this study that the parents who had participated 
in a parent group would show differences in attitudes from the parents who 
had not yet participated in a parent group. It was further hypothesized that 
the children of the parents in the first group would show differences in 
self-concept from the children of the parents who had not yet participated 
in a parent group. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample for this study was drawn from an elementary school in a 
small suburb of Houston, Texas. The parents of 181 kindergarten and 192 
second grade students in this elementary school received a newsletter 
inviting them to attend a Systematic Training for Effective Parenting 
(STEP) (4) discussion group. 

The parents who responded affirmatively to this invitation were ran- 
domly assigned to two groups, experimental group one or control group 
one. The parents in experimental group one (E,) began the discussion 
group two weeks later, while the parents in control group one (C;) did not 
begin their group until two months after E, had completed the STEP 
program. E, consisted of five males and 21 females, making a total of 26 
parents for this group. C, had eight males and 16 females, bringing the 
total number of parents to 24 for this group. 

The parents in E, participated in a six session study group of STEP. At 
the conclusion of the last session, these parents were administered the 
Parent Attitude Survey [PAS (8)]. The children of the parents in E, were 
used as the Ss for experimental group two (E;), while the children of the 
parents in C, were the 5s for the control group two (Cp). There were 11 
male students and 12 female students in this group, making a total of 23 
children. Thirteen of the children were in kindergarten, while the remain- 
ing 10 children were in the second grade. C, consisted of 10 males and 12 
females, making a total of 22 children. Of these 22 children, 11 were in 
kindergarten and 11 were in the second grade. 

Two months after the group for E, had ended and prior to session one of 
the group for С, the children in E; and C; were administered the Primary 
Self-Concept Inventory [PSCI (10)]. After testing of the children had been 
completed, the second parent group (Ci) began. All of these parents took 
the PAS prior to the first session of this STEP discussion group. 
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2. Procedures and Instruments 


The treatment efforts in this study were focused on the parents. The 
parent groups, conducted by a male and female counselor, used the 
Dinkmeyer-McKay Parent's Handbook and followed the methods outlined 
in the Leaders Manual for the STEP program (4). 

Two instruments were used in this study, the Parent Attitude Survey (8) 
and the Primary Self-Concept Inventory (10. The PAS was developed to 
measure a parent's attitudes and behavior toward his/her children in five 
areas: confidence as a parent, causation of the child's behavior, acceptance 
of the child's behavior, understanding of the child, and the parent's degree 
of trust for the child. The reliability of the five attitude scales was com- 
puted by means of the split-half method. The five scales range from .68 to 
.86 (8). The PSCI was designed to measure a child's self-concept. The test 
was constructed to measure six aspects or factors of self-concept. The 
factors can be clustered into the three major domains of personal-self, 
social-self, and intellectual-self. The test may be scored to yield a total 
self-concept score, three domain scores, and six factor scores. The three 
domain scores were used in this study. Two samples (п = 372, n = 100) 
were used to compute Pearson product moment correlation. coefficients 
between test and retest scores of the PSCI. These coefficients were 7 = .91 
and > = .57, respectively, (№ x .01) (10). 


C. RESULTS 


Multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was computed on the PAS 
scores on the two parent groups (9). The differences between the group 
mean vectors of the five dependent variables were significant (F — 8.38; df 
= 5, 44; p < .0001). Therefore, the first hypothesis was accepted. The 
group means and standard deviations are presented in Table 1. 

To determine which of these five variables accounted for the greatest 
amount of between group variance, a discriminant function analysis was 
conducted. Data from this analysis are shown in Table 2. Standard discrim- 
inant weights listed in this table show that the major contributors were 
acceptance and trust. These two variables accounted for the largest be- 
tween group variation. This indicated that the parents in experimental 
group one (Ei) were the more accepting of their child's feelings and be- 
havior and that the child was trusted more as an individual. 

Multivariate analysis of variance was also used to determine if the two 
children's groups differed on the PSCI. The differences between the group 
mean vectors of the three dependent variables were significant (F = 3.30; 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs OF THE PARENTS ON THE PARENT ATTITUDE SURVEY AND THE 
CHILDREN ON THE PRIMARY SELF-CONCEPT INVENTORY 


_ Experimental — Control 
Variable x SD x SD 
Parents (MANOVA F = 8.38, df = 5, 44, p < .001) 
Confidence 3.27 6.54 1.67 8.15 
Acceptance 16.96 3.87 9.96 5.54 
Understanding 18.69 5.92 14.33 7.17 
Trust 19.31 4.43 11.33 6.20 
Causation 11.54 5.28 13.96 5.30 
Children (MANOVA F= 3.30, df = 3, 41, p < .03) 
Personal-self 3.91 1.68 3.77 1.41 
Social-self 4.09 1.83 2.54 1.33 
Intellectual-self 4.83 1.11 4.59 1.84 


variance. This indicated that the children in experimental group two (Es) 
perceived themselves as being more accepted by their peer group and as 
being more capable of helping others in a social situation. 


Variable Discriminant weights 
Parents 
Confidence 5723 
Acceptance —.66 
Understandi ng 06 
Trust —.51 
Causation 39 
Children 
Personal-self 10 
Social-self —.01 


Thtellectual-self —.02 
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D. Discussion 


Within the limitations of this study, two conclusions are warranted: 
1. The parents who participated in a STEP program showed differences 
- in attitudes, as measured by the PAS, from parents who had not yet 
participated in a STEP discussion group. It was concluded that the STEP 
program accounted for the differences in parental attitudes. 

2. The children of parents/parent who had participated in a STEP 
discussion group showed differences in self-concept two months later from 
children of parents/parent who had not yet participated in a STEP group. 
These results suggested that the treatment effect experienced by the parents 
was communicated to their children and resulted in higher self-concepts. 

Investigations concerning parent education groups in the past have re- 
sulted in inconsistent evidence as to their potential value in the lives of the 
child. There is still a scarcity of systematic research directed toward 
elucidating and evaluating changes in the child after the parents have 
participated in a parent education group (11). Even though research studies 
have illustrated that changes in parental attitudes in the parent-child 

- relationship lead to attitudinal and behavioral changes on the part of the 
child, (1, 3, 8) little is known about the conditions that enhance or lessen a 
person’s self-concept (2, 7). Since the previous literature on self-concept and 
feelings of self-esteem has been primarily speculative, the results of this 
investigation should offer some insight to researchers of human behavior 
who are concerned with developing and altering an individual’s self- 


concept. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LOWERING SELF-CONCEPT ON 
ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING* 


New Mexico State University 
С. LAWRENCE SHARP AND DOUGLAS MULLER! 


SUMMARY 


This experiment systematically manipulated the self-concepts of college 
students regarding ability to learn a foreign language and then measured 
performance on a paired-associates learning task. Sixteen Ss were ran- 
domly assigned to each of four treatment conditions; self-concept raised, 
self-concept lowered therapeutically, self-concept lowered counter- 
therapeutically, and control. Self-concepts were raised or lowered by pro- 
viding each S with a false score on a foreign language aptitude test. When 
self-concept was lowered therapeutically, a very low aptitude score was 

5 presented supportively and the acceptability of low foreign language ability 
was emphasized. When a self-concept was lowered counter-therapeutically, 
the low score was presented in a way that emphasized the unacceptability 
of low ability. Each 5 then learned a paired-associates task. The mean 
learning task performances for the raised, therapeutically lowered, and 
control groups were equal to one another but were superior to the perfor- 
mance of the counter-therapeutically lowered group. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The axiom that the student's self-concept influences his rate of academic 
achievement has served as the rationale behind the inclusion of self-concept 
objectives within innumerable instructional schemes. However, there is 
only modest evidence to support the existence of a relationship between 
self-concept and achievement (e. g., 1, 6, 9, 10, 14) and virtually none to 
verify that altering self-concept influences rate of learning. 

Muller and Spuhler (8) observed that college freshmen who had been told 
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that they scored very low on a foreign language aptitude test scored lower 
on a subsequent self-concept test and leari 


slowly than a control group who received no test information. Muller and 
Spuhler Suggest that anxiety may have been induced when the positiveness 


A number of investigations indicate that giving an individual informa- 
tion about himself in а negative, judgmental fashion heightens anxiety (2, 
3, 5, 11, 12). It is Possible that Muller and Spuhler used such a negative, 
judgmental tone in lowering self-concept, thereby producing heightened 
anxiety which in turn reduced performance on the paired-associates task. 
Had they provided the same information in a supportive, nonjudgmental 
fashion, perhaps learning would not have been impaired even though 


Providing negative information in а Supportive, nonjudgmental fashion, 
subsequent paired-associates task performance will not be affected. How- 
ever, when a nonsupportive, judgmental tone is utilized in lowering self- 


concept, performance on the paired-associates task will be impaired and 
heightened anxiety will be Observed. 


self-concept lowered counter-therapeutically (LC), and control (C). Indi- 
viduals in the first three groups received information designed to alter the 


ned a paired-associates task more + 


e 
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scale from the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (11). The Experimental For- 

eign Language Aptitude Test (EFLAT) is designed to measure the posi- 

tiveness of self-concept regarding ability to learn a foreign language. In 
. order for the EFLAT to have the appearance of an aptitude test, two word 
learning/decoding tasks are included along with the self-concept scale. 

Ss who scored within two standard deviations of the mean on both the 
self-concept and anxiety scales, and who were not currently enrolled in a 
foreign language class or who had not received more than one semester of 
previous foreign language instruction, were requested to participate in the 
final phase of the experiment. Each of the final phase volunteers was 
randomly assigned to one of the four treatment conditions with the limita- 
tion that the mean self-concept and anxiety scores for the groups were not 
significantly different (p > .10). 

Participants in the final phase of the experiment were treated individ- 
ually. During these sessions each § was given false information about his 
EFLAT performance. Ss in the R group were told they had scored in the 
top 5 percentile and that learning a foreign language should be quite easy 
for them. Individuals in the LT and LC groups were told that they had 
scored in the bottom 5 percentile and that learning a foreign language 
would be very difficult. The LT 5s were presented this information in a 
therapeutic, supportive manner which emphasized the acceptability of not 
being proficient in learning foreign languages. The E assumed a smiling, 
relaxed demeanor during his presentation of this information. The LC 5s 
received this information in a judgmental, nonsupportive tone which em- 
phasized the seriousness of this ability deficit. The E was stern faced, 
maintained eye contact for longer than usual periods following key phrases, 
and paused for unusually long intervals between phrases. The control Ss 
were told that their tests had not been scored because of computer prob- 
lems. 

Following presentation of the EFLAT results, participants were asked to 
wait for a short period of time before continuing with the experiment. This 
five minute waiting period was used to provide each S with an opportunity 
to think about the information he had just received. At the end of the 
waiting period each S was asked to retake the EFLAT so that certain 
technical qualities of the test could be checked. The EF LAT retest data 
was used to assess self-concept change. Upon completing the EFLAT, Ss 
were asked to learn a “synthetic foreign language vocabulary list,” the 
same six item paired-associates task used by Muller and Spuhler (9). 
Stimulus terms were presented via a slide projector, response terms via a 
tape recorder. Each stimulus appeared for a total of six seconds. Four 
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seconds after the onset of the stimulus, the response term was presente 
There was a one second interval between stimulus presentations. 
stimulus and response terms were unfamiliar to the 5. 

Training was organized into trial blocks. Each of the stimulus-respon: 
pairs was presented once and only once in each trial block. Order | 
presentations within each trial block was randomly determined. Ss 
ceived 10 trial blocks of training. Each 5 was instructed to attempt to 
anticipate and pronounce to the E as many of the responses as he coi 
The number of correct anticipations per trial block was the depen 
measure. The paired-associates task was interrupted between the seco 
and third trial blocks, and the learner completed the state anxiety scale of 
the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (13). 4 

At the completion of the paired-associates task, each S was inform 
about the purpose of the experiment and told that his EFLAT score 
totally false and meaningless. Ss were encouraged to remain and disc 
the experiment, the use of aptitude tests, and how valid informati: 
regarding their abilities could be obtained. 


C. REsuLTS 


Were not significantly different from each other but were significantly lower 
R mean was not significantly greater than - 


_A Least Significant Difference (LSD) test was also used to test the . 
difference between LT and LC means, since it was important to establish 
that the LT and LC treatments did not have significantly different effects 
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TABLE 1 
GROUP MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SELF-CONCEPT, 
SELF-CONCEPT CHANGE, AND ANXIETY SCORES 


Self-concept Anxiety 
Pre- Post- 
Treatment Pre- Post- treatment treatment 
2 .. groups treatment treatment Change (trait) (state) 
Self-concept raised 
Mean 20.13 25.06 4.93 37.50 38.69 
SD 3.60 4.96 4.79 8.31 9.47 
Self-concept lowered 
therapeutically 
Mean 20.06 8.88 —11.18 37.44 43.19 
5р 4.71 6.37 7.83 9.19 10,73 
Self-concept lowered 
counter-therapeutically 
Mean 20.56 11.75 — 8,81 37.50 45.44 
5р 4.24 7.16 5.06 6.24 12,17 
Control 
Mean 20.69 21.50 81 37.38 38.50 
SD 4.16 5.61 2.38 6.72 8,02 


on self-concept. The LSD is noticeably more sensitive to mean differences 
than is the Newman-Keuls. The LSD failed to indicate a significant differ- 
ence (p > .10) between posttreatment LT and LC means. 

A single classification analysis of variance was applied to the change 
scores of the four treatment groups. Hartley's F max test revealed heteroge- 
neity of variance (Fmax = 10.85, k = 4, df = 15, р < .05). A hyperbolic 
tangent transformation (X' = hyper tan Х/5) of the data achieved homoge- 
neity. The analysis of the transformed data indicated a differential treat- 
ments effect (F = 15.49, df = 3, 60, р < .05). А Newman-Keuls analysis 
applied to the means of the transformed data revealed that the mean 
change for the R group was significantly greater than for the control. The 
means of the LT and LC groups were each significantly different from the 
control mean but were not significantly different from each other. The 
more sensitive LSD test also failed to indicate a significant difference 
(p > .10) between the self-concept change means of the LC and the LT 
groups. 

Thus, in terms of absolute level, posttreatment self-concept appears to 
have been significantly lowered by the LT and LC treatments but does not 
appear to have been raised by the R treatment. The LT and LC treatments 
appear to have had approximately equal effects on self-concept. When 
change scores are examined, the R treatment appears to have raised self- 
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concept while the LT and LC treatments appear to have lowered self- 
concept. Both the absolute level and change results are consistent with 
those of Muller and Spuhler (8). 

In order to assess the reliability of the self-concept test scores, a Pearson 
product-moment correlation procedure was applied to the pre- and post- 
treatment self-concept scores of the control group (r = .92, b < .05). This 
finding is similar to that of Muller and Spuhler (r = .99). 


2. Paired-Associates Task 


The mean numbers of correct label anticipations per trial block of the 
paired-associates task for each of the treatment groups are presented in 
Table 2. These data indicate that the LC group learned the paired- 


block 2, only trials 3 through 10 of the paired-associates task were included 
in the analysis. A preliminary F max test indicated homogeneity of variance. 
An analysis of variance indicated a Significant trials effect (F — 99.26, 
df —3,60,p < -05) and a significant treatments effect (F = 14.40, df — 3, 


60, p < .05) but failed to reveal a significant trials by treatments interac- 
tion, 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS oF NUMBER OF CORRECT RESPONSE ANTICIPATIONS 
Рев TRIAL BLOCK or THE PAIRED-AssociATES LEARNING Task 


Trial blocks 
Treatment groups 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Self-concept raised 
ean 1.44 2.25 2.23 3.50 3.31 4.06 4.56 4.81 
SD 1,00 130 1.54 1.46 1.21 1.30 1.12 .95 
Self-concept lowered 
erapeutically 
ean 1.25 2.31 2.60 3.06 3.19 4.13 4.50.) 5:15 
SD .83 1.10 1.36 1.49 01 99 87 93 
Self-concept lowered 
counter-therapeutically 
lean -44 1.00 1.00 1.38 1.69 8 2.63 3.13 
SD -61 -87 1.00 99:.1.26 1:111. 4132 1 
Control 
Mean 1.38 2.13 2.63 3.38 3.81 4.56 4.38 4.63 
SD 122 1.41 90 WIIS2 = К 93 32 1:27 
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The across-trials treatment means were then compared with the use of 
^ the Newman-Keuls procedure. This analysis indicated that the LC group 
made fewer correct label anticipations than each of the other groups 
(p < .05) and that the other groups did not significantly differ from each 
= other (p > .10). 


3. Anxiety 


Table 1 also presents the means and standard deviations for pretreat- 
ment trait and posttreatment state anxiety scores. Inspection of these data 
indicates that the four group means were equivalent on pretreatment trait 
anxiety. Following treatment, the LC mean was highest followed by the 
LT: mean. The means of the R and control groups differed only slightly. 
Preliminary tests failed to reveal heterogeneity among the pretreatment or 
posttreatment variances. A single classification analysis of variance was 
applied to the pretreatment trait and to the posttreatment state data. Both 
these analyses failed to indicate a significant difference between means. 

. Thus, the state scale of the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) did not 
detect a differential treatments effect on anxiety. 


D. Discussion 


These results indicate that the positiveness of self-concept, as measured 
by self-description (7), was differentially changed by the treatments. The 
self-concepts of the LC and LT groups seemed to have been similarly 
lowered. The R group displayed a significant increase in positiveness of 
self-concept, but the absolute level of positiveness following treatment was 

j not significantly greater than the control’s. These results, as do Muller and 
- Sphuler’s (8), suggest that college students are more likely to internalize 
other-provided, negative descriptions of self than they are positive descrip- 
tions. 

The paired-associates learning task performances of the R, LT, and 
| control groups were almost identical and significantly higher than the LC 
group's performance. Apparently, lowering positiveness of self-concept 
does not necessarily reduce rate of learning. When negative information 
was provided in a supportive, nonjudgmental manner, no detrimental 
effect on learning was observed. However, when essentially the same 
: information was presented in a nonsupportive judgmental manner, a sig- 

nificant impairment to learning was detected. 
| It was initially suspected that giving negative self-information in a 
counter-therapeutic manner would heighten anxiety. Anxiety scores for the 


& 
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LC group tended to be higher than for the other groups, but the mean 
differences were not significant. While the state anxiety scale of the STAI 
has been demonstrated to be sensitive to changes in situational anxiety, it 
may not have been adequately sensitive to the specific emotional reaction of 
the LC Ss. 

The results of this experiment are compatible with those of Lane and 
Muller (4). They report raising the self-concepts of fifth graders but ob- 
served no corresponding changes in achievement related behavior. These 
two studies fail to provide support for the notion that simply altering the 
positiveness of self-concept will result in changes in ability to learn. Conse- 
quently, they raise questions about the effectiveness of educational strate- 
gies that seek to enhance the positiveness of self-concept in order to 
increase achievement. 

Muller (7) argues-that educators should be primarily concerned with 
enhancing self-descriptive accuracy rather than simply positiveness. He 
implies that enhancing positiveness of self-concept without regard for accu- 
racy may be counterproductive. The results of this experiment indicate that 
teachers and counselors can adjust self-concept downward in order to 
achieve self-descriptive accuracy without impeding learning if that adjust- 
ment is made in a supportive, reassuring tone. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE MUNZ AND SMOUSE PROCEDURE FOR 
OPERATIONALIZING REACTIONS TO TEST ANXIETY: 
PROPOSAL OF A NEW PROCEDURE* 


Villanova University 


J. Porter Tuck AND DouGLAs M. KLIEGER 


SUMMARY 


Three problems in the Munz and Smouse procedure make it unaccept- 
able as an operationalization of four reactions to test anxiety alluded to by 
Alpert and Haber. As a demonstration of two of the problems, the proce- 
dure was applied to the scores of 176 male and female college students. A 
new procedure for operationalizing the four reactions, which avoids the 
problems in the Munz and Smouse procedure, was described. Practical 
problems likely to be encountered in using the new procedure were dis- 
cussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Alpert and Haber, authors of the Achievement Anxiety Test [AAT(1)], 
hypothesized that test anxiety is a bidimensional construct comprised of 
facilitating anxiety and debilitating anxiety. Postulating that the two con- 
structs may be uncorrelated, they pointed out that four reactions to test 
anxiety are possible: “. . . an individual may possess a large amount of both 
anxieties, or of one but not the other, or of none of either” (1, p. 213). The 
AAT, constructed as a measure of the two types of anxiety, consists of a 
nine item Facilitating Anxiety Scale (AATF), a 10 item Debilitating Anx- 
iety Scale (AATD), and nine neutral buffer items. 

Munz and Smouse (4) described the following procedure for opera- 
tionalizing the four reaction types alluded to by Alpert and Haber: 

1. For each S, obtain an AATF score and an AATD score and compute 
the difference score, AATF — AATD. 

2. Rank the Ss on the basis of the difference scores. Define the top n Ss 


as facilitators and the bottom » as debilitators. E 
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3. Rank the remaining Ss on the basis of the sum scores. AATF + 
AATD, and define the top л as high-affecteds (those whose possess a large 
amount of both anxieties) and the bottom л as nonaffecteds (those who 
possess little of either anxiety). 

4. Any remaining Ss are not classified. 

Munz and Smouse classified approximately 17% (n = 30) of the total 
sample of 181 Ss into each reaction type. The 61 Ss having intermediate 
sum and difference scores were not classified. 

To date, theoretical justification for the procedure has not been forth- 
coming. Nevertheless, four studies (2, 5, 6, 7) used it to define the indepen- 
dent variable "anxiety reaction type." In addition to the lack of theoretical 
justification, there are three problems in the procedure which make it 
unacceptable as an operationalization of the four anxiety reaction types. 
First, the procedure does not independently classify Ss into reaction types. 
Since the determination of reaction type depends upon the within group 
ranks of the sum and difference scores, an individual classified as a 
facilitator in one group may be classified as a high-affected in another 
group if the rank of his sum and difference scores is different in the two 

groups. Moreover, since there is no rationale for identifying facilitators and 
debilitators first, different classifications of an 5 within a study are possi- 
ble. For example, an 5 may be classified as a facilitator if facilitators and 
debilitators are identified first. If nonaffecteds and high-affecteds are iden- 
tified first, the same S may be classified as a nonaffected. 

Second, it is possible to classify dissimilar Ss (on the basis of AATF and 
AATD scores) into the same reaction type, and- similar Ss into different 


reaction types. Ostensibly, an assumption underlying the procedure is that 
Ss who have the same diffe: 


test anxiety reaction to the 
difference score can be obtained in a number of different ways. 


test anxiety. The one with 
"affected debilitator," whereas the other one might be a “ 


debilitator": that is, a nonaffected. ! 


Finally, the procedure includes no provision for assessing the statistical 


! The terms “affected debilitator” and “nonaffected debilitator" 


Thomae Teese were suggested to us by Dr. 
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significance of the differences between the AATF and AATD scores or 
differences between sum scores. For some Ss, determination of reaction 
type is based on chance differences instead of genuine differences. 

The purpose of the present paper was twofold. With the use of empirical 
data, it was demonstrated that by the Munz and Smouse procedure the 
classification of one S is dependent upon the classification of other Ss in the 
same group and that the procedure leads to the classification of Ss who 
appear to have different reactions to test anxiety into the same reaction 
type. Second, a new procedure for operationalizing the four anxiety reac- 
tion types, which avoids the problems in the Munz and Smouse procedure, 
was described. 


B. METHOD 


Ss were 89 female and 87 male college students enrolled in seven sections 
of an introductory psychology course at Villanova University. The 19 items 
comprising the AATF and AATD scales of the AAT were administered at 
the beginning of regularly scheduled class meetings. 

To demonstrate that 5s are not independently classified within the same 
study, two classification procedures were applied. First, the Munz and 
Smouse procedure, hereafter referred to as the DF (differences first) proce- 
dure since it ranks Ss on the basis of difference scores first, was applied to 
the scores, resulting in the identification of 33 facilitators, 31 debilitators, 
28 high-affecteds, and 33 nonaffecteds. The remaining 51 Ss were left 
unclassified. Then, a modified version of the DF procedure, hereafter 
referred to as the SF (sums first) procedure since it ranks Ss on the basis of 
the sum scores first, was applied to the scores so that the high-affecteds and 
nonaffecteds were identified before the facilitators and debilitators. The 
sum scores were ranked for all 176 Ss. The top 30 and the bottom 29 were 
defined as high-affecteds and nonaffecteds, respectively. For the remaining 
Ss, the difference scores were ranked. The top 30 were defined as 
facilitators and the bottom 29 were defined as debilitators. The remaining 
58 Ss were not classified. The differences in group sizes within and across 


the two procedures resulted from the attempt to avoid tied ranks. The 


determination of group sizes followed Munz and Smouse who classified 
roughly 17% of their total sample into each of the four reaction types. 
For each S, the DF classification of reaction type was compared to the 
SF classification of reaction type. In this way, the number of Ss classified 
differently by the two procedures was determined and the dependence of 
classifications on one another demonstrated. Comparisons of the scores for 
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selected Ss, both within and between reaction types, were made to demon- 
strate the second problem in the DF procedure which permits the classifica- 
tion of dissimilar Ss into the same reaction type and similar Ss into 
different reaction types. 


C. RESULTS 


were classified by the SF procedure. For example, of the 33 Ss identified as 
nonaffecteds by the DF procedure, 19 were identified as nonaffecteds, one 
as a facilitator, one as a debilitator, and 12 were unclassified by the SF 
procedure. Overall, in the case of 59 Ss, reaction type was a function of 
whether facilitators and debilitators were identified before or after high- 
affecteds and nonaffecteds. For 59 Ss (34% of the total sample) determina- 
tion of reaction type depended upon the classification of other Ss. 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY oF CLASSIFICATION DIFFERENCES FOR REACTION Typrs DETERMINED 


BY THE DIFFERENCES First (DF) anp Sums First (SF) PROCEDURES 


DF reaction types 


F U 

SF reaction types n 33 31 25 a 51 
F 30 (28) — 1 1 5 

р 29 — (19) 1 1 8 

A 30 — 12 (18) — — 

N 29 10 — — (19) EE 

U 58 — — 8 12 (38) 


Note: F = Facilitators, D = Debilitators, A = High-affecteds, 


Unclassified Ss. y = group size Ae Мне; and xa 
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TABLE 2 
AATF, AATD, AATF + AATD, AND AATF — AATD SCORES FOR 
EIGHT Ss CLASSIFIED BY THE DF PROCEDURE 


Scores 

Reaction type AATF AATD AATF-AATD AATF+AATD 

Гарнер 
1 17 33 —16 

52 19 36 y $ 
Facilitator 

53 26 20 6 46 

54 36 15 21 51 
High-affected 

S5 25 38 -13 63 

56 22 35 -13 57 
Nonaffected 

57 15 30 =15 48 

58 27 22 5 49 


Note: AATF = Achievement Anxiety Test Facilitating Scale, AATD = Achievement 
Anxiety Test Debilitating Scale, DF = Differences First. 


D. DISCUSSION AND DESCRIPTION OF NEW PROCEDURE 


Results of the present study demonstrated that the Munz and Smouse 
procedure does not independently classify Ss into reaction types and that it 
leads to the classification of Ss who appear to have different reactions to 
test anxiety into the same reaction type. Thus there seems to be little 
correspondence between the hypothetical reaction types alluded to by Al- 
pert and Haber (1) and the reaction types operationalized by Munz and 
Smouse (4). 

The procedure described below avoids the problems in the Munz and 
Smouse procedure and represents an important improvement in that provi- 
sion is made for assessing the statistical significance of difference scores. The 
new procedure helps to ensure that determination of reaction type is based 
on genuine differences. 

To apply the procedure, the standard error of measurement for the 
composite scores (sums and differences) must be computed in a normative 
sample. If we let szp? and Srn? be the squared standard errors of measure- 
ment for the AATF and AATD scales, respectively, the standard error of 


measurement for the composites can be written 


звс = Vser? + Sen» 


where spp? = sp%(1 — rrr) and sep? = 5р(1 = Yop), X 
reliabilities of the AATF and AATD scales, respective 


and rj, and rpp are the 
ly (3, p. 294). Since 
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the AATF and AATD scores are placed on a common scale before the 
composites are computed, the standard error of measurement can be re- 
written as . 


Sec =5 М2 — үрр — ToD, 


where s is the standard deviation of the standardized AATF and AATD 
scores. 


Given the value of Sec, the classification of individuals into reaction ~ 


types proceeds as follows: 

1. For each 5 obtain the AATF and AATD scores. With the use of the 
means and standard deviations in the normative sample, convert the raw 
Scores to the standardized scores TF and TD with mean equal to 50 and 
Standard deviation equal to 10. 

2. For each 5 compute the two composite scores A = TF — TD and 
У = ТЕ + ТР. 

3. Facilitators аге Ss for whom A > 20-оѕкс and TF > 50 + 201-0)$ЕР) 
where z(.,, is the normal deviate having percentile rank 1 — a, 50 is mean 
TF, and spr is the standard error of measurement of the AATF scale. (The 
choice of o will be discussed at a later point.) 


4. Debilitators are Ss for whom A = 2Z@Sec and TD > 50 + Z a-a)S ED; 


5. High-affecteds are Ss for whom zqsgc < A < Za-aSec and X > 100 
+ Za-«Sec, where 100 is mean X, / 

6. Nonaffecteds are Ss for whom 2@Sec < A < gza-wsee and X = 100 + 
Za) gc. 

7. Any remaining Ss are not classified. 


Choice of a, which along with spe determines the size of the differences 


2 + 2rgp d 


y 


D 
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decrease and/or the intrascale correlation increases, the reliability of the 
difference scores decreases. Thus for the case where the scale reliabilities 
are low and/or the intrascale correlation is high, the difference between an 
S's AATF and AATD scores must be very large to be viewed as significant. 
Under such conditions, the more conservative procedure would set a equal 
to .05 instead of .10. Then any A falling outside the interval (—1.64)sgc to 
(1.64)sgc would be considered a genuine difference and any A falling within 
the interval would be attributed to chance. 

By the proposed procedure, facilitators and debilitators are Ss whose TF 
score is significantly different from their TD score and whose TF is 
definitely high (in the case of facilitators) or whose TD score is definitely 
high (in the case of debilitators). Individuals identified in this way are 
affected facilitators and debilitators in contrast to nonaffected facilitators 
and debilitators whose A scores are likely due to chance and/or whose low 
TF or TD scores indicate that they are unaffected by either type of anxiety. 
Nonaffecteds and high-affecteds have chance A scores, while the > scores 
are definitely low for the former group and definitely high for the latter 
group. 

Three features of the proposed procedure recommend its use instead of 
the Munz and Smouse procedure. First, since the sum and difference scores 
are interpreted in terms of standard norms, multiple classifications of the 
same S cannot occur. An 5 classified as a facilitator in one study will be 
classified in the same way in any study that uses the same normative data. 
Moreover, within a study the classification of reaction type is carried out 
independently for each S. Second, the reaction type groups identified by 
the procedure are homogeneous in terms the AATD, AATF, A, and X 
scores. Third, provision is made for the assessment of the statistical sig- 
nificance of the difference scores and differences between sum scores. 

Some comments concerning problems likely to be encountered in using 
the procedure are worth noting. Statistical considerations aside, if the 
AATF and AATD reliabilities are too low and the intrascale correlation is 
too high, the procedure may identify no facilitators, debilitators, or high- 
affecteds at an acceptable a level. If this turned out to be the case, the fault 
would be with the psychometric characteristics of the AAT and not the 
procedure. A more immediate practical problem is that the AAT has not 
been standardized. Consequently norms and information on the 


acteristics of the instrument have not been developed in 


psychometric char: ^ 
any systematic fashion. Until such information becomes available, the 
e will have to develop local norms. 


researcher wishing to use the proceduri 
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E. A STUDY OF OBJECT CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT IN 
T a INSTITUTIONALIZED AND HOME-REARED 
f INFANTS* 

P Johannesburg, Republic of South Africa 


ELIZABETH BRITTAN 


SUMMARY 


З Institution- апа home-reared infants were tested іп five areas: language 

d development, object concept development, play, social responsiveness, and 

social maturity. The sample consisted of 104 infants ranging in age from six 

months to two years, thus broadly encompassing object concept stages 3 to 

6 described by Piaget. The relationship of each of the five functions to JQ 

` and background was examined. This paper describes the specific nature of 

the object concept function as reflected by the investigation. It was found 

statistically that object concept scores, as measured by Piagetian tests, were 

relatively unaffected by the background variable but were significantly 

related to 70. The other measures were sensitive to both 70 and back- 

ground variables. The fact that the object concept score was relatively 

independent of the background variable suggested that it represents the 

| most stable developing function and provides the most accurate reflection 
of the cognitive potential of the infant. 


id 
A. INTRODUCTION 


A study of object concept development in institutionalized and home- 

" reared infants was part of a larger investigation in which groups of family 
and institution babies were examined in five areas of development (2). In 

order that these functions could be considered on a common basis, the 

\ respective relationship of each to two factors, IQ and background, was 
| considered. The background variable involved sampling of infants from 
home and institution environments, and the influence of /Q was assessed 

| by dividing family infants into above and below average IQ subgroups. 
| The investigation was limited to groups ranging in age from six months to 
\ 
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two years, and the present paper discusses pertinent features of object 
concept development as reflected by the groups in question. 

The development of object concept has received little attention in the 
literature, and a background discussion is therefore limited. By far the 
most detailed and systematic accounts come from the work of Jean Piaget 
In his books, The Child's Construction of Reality (17) and The Origins of 
Intelligence in Children (16), Piaget outlines the course of the first or 
sensory motor period of development which he divides into six substages 
He points out, in essence, that sensory motor activity goes hand in hand 
with the child’s emerging concept of object and that at each progressive 
stage, the quality of sensory motor activity in relation to the object en- 
hances the child’s understanding and awareness of its reality, In spite of 
much interest in his theoretical tenets, experimental backing for Piaget’s 
work is limited and since he himself worked with small and selected groups 
of infants, validation studies are essential. 

The existence of six Sensory motor stages has been substantiated (7, 21, 
24), and Piaget’s contention that the infant’s level of sensory motor devel- 


mouthing, and holding “objectify and correlate the environment” (2). 
However, many questions remain unanswered. White (21) reported that 
the number of Tesponse patterns during the sensory motor stages was 
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й 1. There will be a significant difference between family babies іп the 
1 < average to above average JQ groups and family babies in the below 
| average ГО groups on the object concept tests in favor of the average to 
] / above average JQ groups. This difference will be found at each age level 


examined. 

2. There will be no significant difference between the average to above 
average IQ institution infants and the average to above average IQ family 
infants on the object concept tests. This will apply at each of the three age 
levels examined. 

3. There will be a significant difference between the average to above 
average JỌ institution infants and the below average JQ family infants on 
the object concept tests in favor of the institution infants. This will be 
found at each of the three age levels investigated. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Г The Ss of the study fell into two basic groups, family and institution 
infants. It was intended to divide each of these two groups into five age 
subgroups as follows: 6-9 months, 9-12 months, 12-15 months, 15-18 
PC months, and 18-24 months. In the case of family infants, these subdivisions 
were possible because of the large number of children available. However, 
the number of institution infants was limited, and the sample was further 
depleted when many failed to satisfy the stipulated selection criteria. The 
subgroups finally constituted for the institution infants were governed 
| solely by the availability of Ss in the following age categories: 6-9 months, 
i 9-12 months, and 18-24 months. 
f Each of the family subgroups was further subdivided into groups of 
average to above average, and below average ГО infants. These were 
| » determined by ratings on the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale. An /Q of 95 
was selected as a cutoff point between the respective groups. In the 


j only children of average to above average ГО were 


institution group, 
included in the sample as was required in testing the hypotheses. The 


sample was constituted as follows: 33 family infants in the below average 
IQ group, 53 family infants in the above average JQ group, and 18 
institution infants of average to above average IQ. 


2. Tests 


Although Piaget devised a series of procedures to investigate object 
these did not constitute a standardized battery of 


concept development, x 
lso intended as a pilot program in 


> tests. The present study was therefore а 
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which the efficacy of Piaget’s methods could be considered. Piaget indi- 
cated the following approximate relationships between age and level of 
object concept development: (a) 6 to 9 months—3rd sensory motor stage; (b) 
9 to 12 months—4th sensory motor stage; (c) 12 to 18 months—Sth sensory 
motor stage; (d) 18 to 24 months—6th sensory motor stage. At each stage 
he devised a number of tests and for the present study a battery of tests 
was selected appropriate for the age groupings of the sample. Selection of 
tests also took into account such factors as ease of administration, appeal 
and interest to the child, and effectiveness as tests of object concept 
development. 

Since Piaget had not intended rigorous experimental control, no standard 
instructions were available in his works. For the purpose of the present 
study, each test item was clearly defined and a standard program con- 
structed so that the task was administered in an identical way to each 5. A 
scoring schedule was also prepared, so enabling the quantification of results 
for the purpose of statistical analysis. 

The aim of the Piagetian tests is to examine the infant's progressive 
ability to conceive of the object as separate from himself. Piaget hypothe- 
sizes that the existence of the object is originally dependent on the child's 
dynamic relationship to it (the act of perceiving and following its course), 
as well as its own specific context in a given spatial field. At the culmina- 
tion of object concept development which occurs at the sixth stage, the 
child can reconstruct the course of an object even if its displacements are 
not at all visible. He is able to represent objects as images which exist 
independent of himself or his surroundings. 


3. Experimental Procedure 


The experimental Procedure was the same for both the institution and 
family infants. The Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale (6) was administered 
and, thereafter, the Piaget battery. This constituted the first of two testing 


1 
Pa ee NAPS document No. 03338 for description of test procedures, materials, scoring 
n ules, and parametric and nonparametric analysis tables. Order from ASIS/NAPS, c/o 
icrofiche Publications, P. О. Box 3513 Grand Central Station, New Vork, New York 
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sessions. In the second sitting, the social and language scales were adminis- 
tered. These, however, are not of relevance in the present discussion. 

In order to counteract the lability of infant functioning, each object 
concept item was administered four times and an average score assessed. 
Testing commenced at a stage prior to that corresponding to the age range 
of the child. If all items were passed at this point (basal level), the child 
was credited with items pertaining to lower levels. The test was terminated 
when the child failed two consecutive items or scored only partially correct 
on three consecutive items. 


C. RESULTS? 
1. Nonparametric Analysis 


A quantitative analysis was geared towards statistical examination of 
experimental data in the light of the hypotheses formulated. As was earlier 
indicated, the data were grouped according to age level, 70 level (high and 
low), and background (family and institution), and the analysis undertook 
essentially to investigate the effects of JQ rating and background on the 
object concept response. 

Equivalent age levels formed the basis of comparisons used in the 
analysis in determining the influence of each of the two variables, ЈО or 
background, while holding the other constant. This was accomplished, on 
the one hand, by comparing the object concept responses of low and high 
IQ groups drawn from a family environment (uniform background) and, on 
the other, by comparisons of the responses of groups of family and institu- 
tion infants of the same /Q classification. 

The hypotheses formulated required the following group comparisons at 
each age level: (a) average IQ vs. below average IQ family infants; (b) 
average JỌ institution vs. average IQ family infants; and (c) average ГО 
institution vs. below average ГО family infants. The Wilcoxon Mann- 
Whitney U test was selected as a suitable nonparametric test for the 
statistical analysis of results. 

The results of a comparison between high and low Т0 family infants on 
the Piaget scale showed that there was a significant difference between 
these groups at each of the five age levels on the Piaget tests and that IQ 
may be an important determining function in this area of development. 

A comparison between average IQ family and average IQ institution 
groups on the object concept tests indicated that despite the discrepant 


? See footnote 1. 
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backgrounds of the Ss, there was no significant difference in their object 
concept functioning at any of the three age ranges considered. 

When a comparison was drawn between below average JỌ family and 
average IQ institution groups on the object concept tests, very significant 
differences were found between the comparison groups at all three age 
levels in favor of the institution infants. 

The results of this analysis may be briefly summarized as follows: The 
object concept response appeared to be markedly affected by JỌ rating, 
with high JỌ groups performing significantly better than low JỌ groups. 
The effect of background appeared to be minimal, and no significant 
discrepancy was apparent between institution and family infants. 


2. Parametric Analysis 


Since the nonparametric analysis was not without certain drawbacks, a 
parametric analysis was adopted. Such an analysis embraced the inherent 
assumption that the data were normally distributed. Considering all the 
data as a whole provided 104 observations for each of the variables in the 
study, and examination of the data indicated that the assumption of nor- 
mality was realistic. The particular technique selected was multiple lincar 
Stepwise regression, and only those results are considered which are of 
relevance to the present paper. 

The analysis allows one to examine the relationship between certain 
variables when the influence of a third is removed. The latter had a strong 
influence on all scores and thus by its elimination, the relationship of the 
remainder could more easily be gauged. By removing chronological age as 
a factor in the analysis, the influence of IQ could effectively be assessed. 
The partial correlation coefficients were computed for the complete group 
of Ss and, separately, for the 86 family Ss. 

It was apparent from the resulting correlation matrices that IQ was 
significantly correlated with the Piaget score. Also apparent was the fact 
that no significant differences were found between the correlation 
coefficients computed for the group as a whole and the family infants, 
respectively. This was attributed, in part, to the fact that IQ was not 
correlated with background. 

The parametric analysis was also employed to determine the effects of 
background on the response to the Piaget tests with the effect of the IQ 
variable removed. This is equivalent to comparing the scores of family and 
institution infants on the basis of comparative age and JỌ levels through 
the nonparametric analysis discussed in the previous section. Examination 
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of the resulting correlation coefficients relevant to background showed that 
the correlation with Piaget scores was insignificant, and thus institutionali- 
zation had no significant effect as far as the Piaget response was concerned. 
This confirms the conclusion reached by the nonparametric analysis. 


D. Discussion 


The effects of both Т0 and background on object concept development 
were examined. The broad outcome of this investigation was that the 
object concept function is relatively independent of the background factor 
but significantly influenced by the child’s intellectual potential. This 
confirms the stated hypotheses. 

The close relationship between object concept development and /Q is 
perhaps not unexpected and ties in with research on older children (1, 12) 
and with retrospective studies (18, 19). The implications of this finding are 
important and lead to the conclusion that object concept functioning may 
already be an important dimension or factor of intelligence at the infant 
level. Would, then, the construction of a Piaget-based infant scale be a 
valuable adjunct in determining infant intelligence? 

The second conclusion drawn from both the Mann-Whitney and correla- 
. tion and regression analyses is that the Piaget response was not significantly 
influenced by the background variable. This finding is in line with the 
‘work of some (3, 17, 20) who treat object concept development as an 

entirely cognitive phenomenon and somewhere imply that the function is 
split off from other developing areas. On the other hand, this view conflicts 
with the psychoanalytic concepts of Klein (10), and Winnicott (23). They 
regard the separation of the self from outside objects as a complex emo- 
tional process in which the foremost prerequisite is a “good enough” rela- 
tionship between the mother and the developing infant. There is evidence 
J | from the present investigation, however, that the object concept function is 
part of a cognitive process which is, to some degree, split off or separate 
"from some other areas of development. This contention was, in fact, 
- expressed by Hartmann (8, p. 8) when he stated, *Not every adaptation to the 

environment or learning and maturation process is a conflict." Certain 
functions exert their effects outside the region of mental conflicts. Among 
“these functions he included perception, intention, object comprehension, 
and recall phenomena, representing in each case certain functional units 
within the ego. x 

The present results indicate that object concept functioning may remain 
empirically outside the sphere of mental conflict in the way Hartmann 
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postulates. If, in fact, object concept development is relatively un- 
influenced by the background factor, it is also apparent that it may repre- 
sent the most stable developing function, remaining, as it does, impervious 
to environmental conditions. One may extrapolate, then, that under condi- 
tions of environmental failure, a certain cognitive awareness of realityds 
possible even though there may be a concurrent breakdown in socialization 
or social awareness. 

Although a detailed qualitative analysis was conducted, only one sig- 
nificant observation is noted here. This relates to the apparent lack of 
motivation which characterized the behavior of the institution infant. He 
was often slow and lethargic and required a significantly longer initiation 
period than the family baby. However, there were no inherent discrepan- _ 
cies in the objective performances between the two groups as indicated by 
interference with the intuitive or deductive ability of the Ss. Since there g 
was no time limit for responses to the object concept tests, institution * 
infants were not penalized by their slowness to respond or tendency to 
withdraw. А 

А study of object concept development in infants illustrated the consid- * 
erable influence of a cognitive component in this functioning. This was 
substantiated by satisfactory object concept development in the institution 
infants, retarded object concept development in family babies of below 
average intelligence, and the significantly better scores obtained on the! 
object concept tests by average /Q institution than by below average IQ ^. 
family infants. ү: 

It appears that when certain conditions prevail (adequate cognitive facil- $ 
ity and maturation), the infant is capable of understanding that objects E 
have àn autonomous existence and that he, as a separate entity, can .. 
interrelate with these in a common spatial field. This view conflicts, to` 
some extent, with the psychoanalytic paradigm that the infant's separation 
from an outside object, and his ability to experience it as independent from 
himself, is a complex emotional process which is only carried through to 
completion if the emotional climate in which he exists is satisfactory. 

The present finding is more in line with Hartmann's contentign that 
certain ego operations (of which object concept development represents 
one) develop independently of the intrapsychic conflicts taking place in the 
growing infant. From this one may extrapolate that gross inconsistencies 
may exist in the infant's functioning at a particular point of development 
and that incongruity between his emotional and cognitive well-being is, in 
fact, possible. It is furthermore app 


arent that the opposing viewpoints of 
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existing theories may reflect their involvement with different developing 
functions, and there is evidence that each has contributed significantly to 
an understanding of a particular facet of development, while none is 
general enough to accommodate developing behavior as a whole. 

Finally, the results indicate that the infant may rationally experience an 
object as separate although he may not experience a concomitant emotional 
separateness if deprived of “good enough conditions” (11). In the course of 
time, the child may rationally understand the limits of his own body 
boundary without necessarily experiencing himself emotionally as an inte- 
grated being. He may not achieve personalization or a reality sense in the 
Kleinian sense of the term, or modify his behavior to accommodate the 
emotional needs of others. On the other hand, if object concept develop- 
ment takes place in the way Piaget predicts, the child may understand the 
physical interrelationships which exist between objects and himself in a 
common spatial field. Thus it would appear that rational functioning can 
exist alongside emotional disturbance in one and the same child. 
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NORMATIVE BELIEFS ABOUT TOBACCO SMOKING ON 
CAMPUS IN RELATION TO AN EXPOSITION OF 
THE VIEWPOINT OF THE NONSMOKERS’ 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT*! 


University of New Hampshire 
RONALD E. SHOR AND DANIEL C. WILLIAMS 


SUMMARY 


A 147-item questionnaire on the effects of tobacco smoking on campus 
was administered to 307 University of New Hampshire undergraduates. 
Questions were asked in relation to an exposition of the viewpoint of the 
nonsmokers’ rights movement. A group of 21 items, dealing with attitudes 
and normative beliefs related to issues of smokers’ and nonsmokers’ rights, 
were selected for analysis in this paper. Descriptive statistics and £ tests 
contrasting the smokers and nonsmokers were presented. A majority of 
both groups agreed that smoking on campus should be limited to special 
areas and agreed that the right to breathe smoke-free air is the primary 
right. Nonsmokers in particular affirmed that nonsmokers who find smoke 
aversive often hide their true feelings and do not request that smokers 
abstain, Interpretation of results focused upon the normative structure of 
our society as the key element involved in perpetuating smoking in shared 
areas. At the present time it appears that smoking in these areas without 
permission is defined as normative (i.e., appropriate), whereas objecting is 
implicitly characterized as a norm violation. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The smoking of tobacco products in public places is deeply entrenched 
normative behavior in our society at the present time. The few limitations 


Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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placed on public smoking are typically expressed in terms of fire laws 
rather than the protection of the rights and well-being of nonsmokers. 
Beginning in March 1968, with the formation of ASH (Action on Smoking 
and Health) by John F. Banzhaf III, nonsmokers’ rights groups have 
formed throughout the country to protest vigorously the adverse effects of 
smoke pollution on the nonsmoker. In turn, the tobacco industry has 
reacted against this development (22:345, 7, 8, OF 17), 

Although interest has been developing in the psychosocial aspects of 
smoking behavior and the effects of smoke pollution on the nonsmoker (6, 
11, 14, 16, normative patterns supportive of smoking behavior in shared 
areas have only been tangentially studied (10, 12, 13, 18). The present 
investigation addresses smoking behavior in shared areas from the perspec- 
tives of both the smoker and the nonsmoker. Special attention is given to 
the importance of social norms both upon smoking behavior in pubiic 
places and upon nonsmokers’ overt and covert reactions to that behavior 

This paper reports the results of a portion of a questionnaire survey. The 
Paper deals with four topics: (a) attitudes on smoking in shared areas, (b) 
the needs and rights of smokers to smoke, (c) the principle of nonsmokers' 
rights in the abstract and in relation to the principles of egalitarianism and 
majority rule, and (d) complexities in trying to implement procedures to 
protect both smokers' and nonsmokers' rights in relation to current social 
norms. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 307 (162 male and 145 female) University of New Hamp- 


shire undergraduates enrolled in three sections of introductory psychology 
in the Spring of 1978, 


2. Procedure 


A questionnaire (15) was administered during regularly scheduled classes 
without previous announcement.? The questionnaire consists of 147 
machine-scorable questions dealing with the relevance of the nonsmokers’ 
rights movement to college and university campuses. An opportunity is 


Provided at the end of the instrument for written comments. The question- 
= CI did 


2 The questionnaire is а соруп i i issi 
yrighted instrument. All rights are reserved. Permission has 
been granted to reproduce portions of the questionnaire in this paper for purposes of scientific 
communication. Copies of the questionnaire may be obtained from Vector Associates, Conant 
Hall, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 03824. 
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naire is composed of five sections dealing with (a) personal smoking behav- 
ior, (b) benefits of smoking to smokers, (c) beliefs about smoking and 
health, (d) symptoms caused by smoke pollution, and (e) attitudes and 
beliefs about what should be done in shared areas. As the purpose of the 
questionnaire is to gather information specific to the nonsmokers' rights 
movement, that viewpoint is given a full and forceful exposition. However, 
opportunities are provided in the questionnaire for both advocates and 
opponents of nonsmokers' rights to express their views. 

The data to be reported in this paper consist of the subset of 21 questions 
dealing with the specific topics of this report. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 lists the 21 questions covered in this report. Data are reported 
for all Ss and for current smokers and nonsmokers separately. Of the 307. 
Ss, 61 (2096) were smokers and 246 (80%) were nonsmokers. Responses to 
each question are given in terms of the percentage of Ss who chose each of 
the five response alternatives: strongly agree, agree, neutral or uncertain, 
disagree, and strongly disagree. Also given are means, medians, standard 
deviations, and ¢ tests contrasting the means of smokers and nonsmokers. 
The numbering of the items used in the full questionnaire is retained in the 
table. 

The data to be reported all come from section five of the questionnaire. 
Fifty-three of the 58 questions in that section yielded ¢ tests significant 
beyond the 5% level. In order to provide a multivariate statistical protec- 
tion for reporting the individual ¢ tests, a Hotelling T? was computed over 
the entire set of 58 questions (T? (304) = 200.25, p < .0001). Eighteen of 
the 21 questions dealt with in this report (8696) yielded significant РБ. 

The highlights of the findings will be reviewed. First to be noted is that 
84% of the smokers and 85% of the nonsmokers disagreed with the state- 
ment, “The alleged harmful effects of smoking have not really been 
proved.” Next to be noted is that a large majority of the nonsmokers in this 
sample expressed sentiments opposing smoking in shared areas. Seventy- 
eight percent of the nonsmokers agreed that smoking is a public nuisance, 
81% agreed that it is annoying to be near a person who is smoking, and 
76% agreed that smoking should be allowed in fewer places than it is now. 
On the average the smokers tended to be close to neutral or uncertain on 
these issues. Considering that 80% of the Ss in this sample were nonsmok- 
ers, it can be seen that about 70% of the total sample embraced positions 


negative toward public smoking behavior. 


Ed 
> 
ТАВГЕ 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND £ TESTS CONTRASTING CURRENT SMOKERS AND NONSMOKERS 
Percents 
5 4 3 2 1 
Strongly Neutral or Strongly 
Ss agree Agree uncertain Disagree disagree Mean Mdn SD t р" 
96. The alleged harmful effects of smoking have not really been proved 
All 1 7 7 46 40 1.84 1.72 с 
Smokers 0 3 13 59 25 1.95 1.93 1.30 1:95; 8 
Nonsmokers 1 8 5 42 43 1.81 1.65 3 ў 5 
113. Smoking is a public nuisance. 2 
All 23 48 20 9 1 3.83 3.93 .92 e 
Smokers 2 38 31 25 5 3.07 3.16 .95 7.87 o0 © 
Nonsmokers 28 50 17 4 0 4.02 4.07 .82 У z " 
98. It is annoying to be near a person who is smoking. a 
All 38 32 15 13 2 3.92 4.14 1.10 < 
Smokers 3 23 26 44 3 2.79 2.59 .95 10.58 oo 8 
Nonsmokers 47 34 12 5 1 4.21 4.42 -94 E o 
116. Smoking should be allowed in fewer places than it is now. © 
All 26 43 22 9 1 3.83 3.94 .95 
Smokers 5 36 34 25 0 3.21 3.24 .88 don DOES 
Nonsmokers 31 45 18 4 2 3.99 4.07 .91 * i 
117. Only an insignificantly tiny proportion of nonsmokers are discomforted by other peoples’ te 
All 2 8 12 49 29 2.05 1.93 
Smokers 2 15 28 44 11 2.51 2.37 “Oe 4.31 000 
Nonsmokers 2 6 8 50 33 1.94 1.83 .93 a 
93. In many people, smoking is a оси Босне and Physiological dependency if not an outright addiction, 
All 50 44 4.39 4.50 77 
Smokers 38 56 ; 4 0 4.30 4.28 64 1.28 204 
Nonsmokers 53 41 2 1 2 4.42 4.56 80 ec e 


TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Percents 
5: 4 3 2 1 E 
Strongly Neutral or Strongly S 
Ss agree Agree uncertain Disagree disagree Mean Mdn SD t ?t > 
tA 
110, Many people find it extremely difficult to quit smoking even though they genuinely want to. v 
All 36 56 5 1 1 4.25 4.25 72 m 
Smokers 48 49 2 2 0 4.41 4.45 .69 
Nonsmokers 33 58 6 2 1 4.21 4.21 2 Lo oy See 
103. Smoking is one of life’s few simple pleasures. 2) 
АП 0 8 14 29 48 1.82 1.55 .97 
Smokers 0 26 31 36 7 2.77 2.74 192 WU TE oec 
Nonsmokers 0 4 9 28 59 1.59 1.35 .84 é f e 
146. Smoking on campus should be permitted only in special smoking areas which are comfortable, convenient, y 
and accessible but are effectively sealed off so as not to pollute the air of shared areas. 2 
All 20 53 20 6 2 3.83 3.93 :87 a 
Smokers 13 51 26 7 3 3.64 3.77 .91 1.92 056 С 
Nonsmokers 22 53 18 6 1 3.88 3.97 .86 $ З в 
129. Nonsmokers have the right to breathe clean air, free from harmful and irritating tobacco smoke. Y 
This right supersedes the right to smoke when the two conflict. $ 
All 31 43 23 2 1 4.02 4.06 -83 pt 
Smokers n 49 36 3 o 3.69 3.72 .72 3.51 о E 
Nonsmokers 36 42 20 2 1 4.10 4.16 .84 4 Н E 
133. The right to breathe clean and safe air is a fundamental, inalienable, and universal human right which should о 
not be overturned or subverted by compromises or majority rule. 
All 22 46 25 7 0 3.81 3.88 .87 
Smokers 5 49 34 11 0 3.48 3.58 77 3.47 001 
Nonsmokers 26 45 23 6 0 3.90 3.96 87 d р 
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= 
Percents 
5 4 3 2 1 
Strongly Neutral or Strongly 
Ss agree Agree uncertain Disagree disagree Mean Mdn SD t PE 


134. If some people in a classroom want to smoke and others do not, a fair way to settle the issue is by majority vote, 
by dividing the classroom into smoking and nonsmoking sections, or by agreeing to limit the amount of 


smoking that takes place. z 
All 7 36 18 27 12 3.00 3.13 1A & 
Smokers 13 44 20 21 2 3.46 3.67 1.03 TAT o E 
Nonsmokers 5 35 18 28 14 2.89 2.93 1.18 У т E 
135. *Equal" rights for smokers to smoke and nonsmokers not to smoke means simply that nonsmokers are denied 
the right to breathe clean air. E 
AIL 11 42 21 24 2 3.35 3.57 1.03 
Smokers 2 28 25 43 3 2.82 2.67 .94 4.66 000 z 
Nonsmokers 13 46 20 19 2 3.48 3.69 1.01 A $ 5 
107. The best way to accommodate the rights of nonsmokers in public places is common courtesy on the part of smokers. дщ 
The majority of smokers are courteous. They can determine for themselves when and where it is appropriate to smoke. е 
АП 4 25 22 38 11 2.72 2.54 1.07 2 
Smokers 7 34 26 31 2 3.13 3.16 -99 
Nonsmokers 3 22 22 40 13 2.61 242 1.06 saso ооа 
140. Requests to refrain from smoking should be handled by polite individual requests and not by laws or prohibitions. 
All 7 26 29 30 8 2.93 2.91 1.08 
Smokers 15 43 23 20 0 3.52 3.67 .98 4.97 000 
Nonsmokers 5 22 30 32 11 2.78 2.74 1.06 mee $ 
122. Most smokers will stop smoking in shared areas if they are asked politely and are not put down in the process. 
All 9 66 18 7 0 3.76 3.88 .72 
Smokers 20 69 11 0 0 4.08 4.06 56 
Nonsmokers 6 66 19 9 0 3.69 3.83 E A64. ton 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) т: 
Percents 
5 4 3 2 1 
Strongly Neutral or Strongly 
Ss agree Agree uncertain Disagree disagree Mean Mdn SD t р? 
128. It is not fair to blame smokers if people who object to smoking do not speak up. 
All 7 50 19 21 4 3.35 3.63 1.00 
Smokers 11 54 23 11 0 3.66 3.79 .83 2.70 007 
Nonsmokers 6 48 18 24 4 3.27 3.58 1.03 y . 
99. Social customs require a person to make believe that he or she is not concerned with another person’s smoking. 

All 12 46 15 24 3 3.39 3.67 1,07 
Smokers 7 28 20 43 3 2.92 2.71 1.05 3.94 000 
Nonsmokers 13 50 14 19 3 3.51 3.77 1.04 р А 

123. Smokers sometimes become irrationally angry and abusive when someone tries to interfere with their right to smoke 

wherever and whenever they please. 
All 5 54 25 15 1 3.47 3.66 .83 
Smokers 2 33 36 28 2 3.05 3.07 .87 4.53 000 
Nonsmokers 6 59 23 12 0 3.57 3.75 -79 E 2 
124. Nonsmokers who find smoke aversive often hide their true feelings and suffer in silence because 
they do not want to make enemies. 

All 19 62 13 6 0 3.94 4.00 .75 
Smokers 5 64 23 8 0 3.66 3.80 ‚70 3.40 001 
Nonsmokers 23 62 10 5 0 4.02 4.06 A5 > i 

125. Nonsmokers who find smoke aversive often hide their true feelings and suffer in silence so as not to be regarded 

as oddballs, spoil sports, or troublemakers. 

All 13 51 19 16 1 3.58 3.77 .94 
Smokers 3 46 28 21 2 3.28 3.47 -90 8 005 
Nonsmokers 15 52 17 14 1 $66 зз 94 Rm 


* Two tailed probabilities are rounded to the third decimal position. Where reported as .000 it means that p < .0005. 
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A question may be raised as to whether or not smokers in general are 
aware of the discomforts they cause to those around them. The answer 
appears that they are probably not clearly aware. In response to the 
statement, *Only an insignificantly tiny proportion of nonsmokers are 
discomforted by other peoples' smoking," only a small majority of smokers 
(5596) disagreed, 2896 were neutral or uncertain, and 1796 agreed. Of the 
55% who disagreed only 11% expressed strong disagreement. In contrast, 
83% of the nonsmokers disagreed with the statement with 33% expressing 
strong disagreement. 

Both smokers and nonsmokers appear to be aware of the addicting 
qualities of smoking behavior. Ninety-four percent of both smokers and 
nonsmokers agreed that in many people smoking is a strong psychological 
and physiological dependency if not an outright addiction. Ninety-seven 
percent of the smokers and 91% of the nonsmokers agreed that many 
people find it extremely difficult to quit smoking even though they 
genuinely want to. On these issues the two groups did not differ statisti- 
cally. In spite of the almost universal agreement that smoking is a harmful 
and addicting habit, approximately a fourth (26%) of the smokers agreed 
that smoking is one of life’s few simple pleasures. In short, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of both smokers and nonsmokers agreed that smokers “need” 
to smoke. Moreover, approximately a quarter of the smokers go beyond the 
need to report that they see smoking as one of life’s pleasures. A real issue, 
then, becomes one of dealing fairly with the needs and wants of smokers 
while protecting the rights and well-being of nonsmokers. 

One method of accommodating both groups might involve permitting 
smoking but limiting it to accessible special areas. Such an arrangement 
appears to be endorsed by our sample of Ss, at least in regard to the 
present context of college and university campuses. Seventy-three percent 
of all 5s agreed with the statement, "Smoking on campus should be 
permitted only in special smoking areas which are comfortable, convenient, 
and accessible but are effectively sealed off so as not to pollute the air of 
shared areas." Twenty percent were neutral or uncertain but only 896 were 
in disagreement. Of special pertinence is the fact that 6495 of the smokers 
agreed with the statement, 26% were neutral or uncertain, and only 10% 
disagreed. Moreover, smokers and nonsmokers did not differ significantly 
on this issue. 

A large majority of agreement was also found when this same point was 
AN = ШК cursa principle of the right to breathe smoke-free air as 

Eht. Seventy-four percent of all Ss agreed with the statement, 
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v= “Nonsmokers have the right to breathe clean air, free from harmful and 
irritating tobacco smoke. This right supersedes the right to smoke when the 
two conflict.” Only 3% of all Ss disagreed, with the remaining 23% neutral 
or uncertain, While there was a statistically significant difference between 
the average response of smokers and nonsmokers on this issue, the differ- 
ence was of the sort that the average smoker appeared slightly closer to 
agreement than to neutrality or uncertainty (3.69) whereas the average 
nonsmoker was approximately centered on agreement (4.10). 

The extent of the agreement with the abstract principle remained almost 
as high when it was stated in an even more forceful and uncompromising 
way. Sixty-eight percent of all Ss agreed that “The right to breathe clean 
and safe air is a fundamental, inalienable, and universal human right 
which should not be overturned or subverted by compromises or majority 
rule.” Even in this more extreme form a majority of smokers (54%) agreed 
with the statement and only 11% disagreed. While there was a statistically 
significant difference between the average response of smokers and 
? nonsmokers оп the issue, the difference was small іп absolute terms with 
nonsmokers approximately centered on agreement (3.90) and smokers 
T somewhat closer to neutrality or uncertainty (3.48). 

Interestingly, what had been strong support for an isolated abstract 
principle became equivocation when that principle was counterposed with 
the principles of egalitarianism and majority rule. This issue was posed in 
the question, “If some people in a classroom want to smoke and others do 
not, a fair way to settle the issue is by majority vote, by dividing the 
classroom into smoking and nonsmoking sections, or by agreeing to limit 

è the amount of smoking that takes place.” The average response of the 
smokers was approximately half way between the response categories of 
“agree” and “neutral or uncertain” (3.46); the average response of the 

+ nonsmokers was approximately centered on “neutral or uncertain” (2.89). 

Perhaps this equivocation emerged from uncertainty as to whether or not 
the right to breathe smoke-free air is inherently contradictory to the right to 
smoke in shared areas. Only a slight majority (53%) of all Ss agreed with 
the statement that trying to provide “equal” rights to smokers to smoke and 
nonsmokers not to smoke means simply that nonsmokers are denied the 
tight to breathe clean and fresh air. Fifty-nine percent of the nonsmokers 
expressed agreement with this statement compared with 30% of the smok- 
ers. 

Inasmuch as the normative structure of our society permits smokers to 
smoke in shared areas without asking permission, the question arises as to 
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how nonsmokers might go about asserting their right to breathe smoke-free 
air. One question asked if the issue can simply be left to smokers to decide 
for themselves whether or not to smoke in public places on the basis of 
common courtesy. The average response of all Ss to this question was 
closest to neutrality or uncertainty (2.72). Another question asked whether 
smoking behavior should be regulated by nonsmokers’ polite individual 
requests to refrain from smoking or by laws or prohibitions. Fifty-eight 
percent of the smokers preferred polite individual requests compared to 
27% of the nonsmokers. This finding is particularly interesting in the light 
of another finding indicating that 72% of the nonsmokers and 89% of the 
smokers agree that most smokers will stop smoking in shared areas if they 
are asked politely and are not put down in the process. None of the 
smokers disagreed with this statement, and only 9% of the nonsmokers 
expressed disagreement. Moreover, 65% of the smokers and 54% of the 
nonsmokers agreed that it is not fair to blame smokers if people who object 
to smoking do not speak up. 

If nonsmokers really believe that polite requests should be sufficient, 
why do they not make routine polite requests of smokers to abstain in 


Я : 
are Ss’ responses to the statement, “Social customs require a person to make 
believe that he or she is not con 


Fifty-eight percent of all Ss agreed with the statement including 63% of 
nonsmokers and 35% of smokers. 

Perhaps another part of the 
“Smokers sometimes become ir 


suffer in silence because they d 
of the nonsmokers and 49% of the smokers a 
find smoke aversive often hide their true feelin, 
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D. Discussion 

Interesting patterns of agreement and disagreement have emerged among 
smokers and nonsmokers. Equivalent majorities of both groups believe 
that smoking is both harmful and has addictive qualities. However, 
nonsmokers were far more inclined to see smoking as annoying and dis- 
comforting to the nonsmoking bystander, and it appears that many smok- 
ers are either unaware or unsure of the discomfort they cause to those 
around them, 

No doubt there are several factors related to this relative lack of aware- 
ness by smokers but one that may prove to be especially important involves 
nonsmokers’ reactions when they find themselves discomforted by others’ 
smoke. The majority of both groups agree that most smokers would stop 
smoking in shared areas if asked politely, and both groups agree that it is 
unfair to blame smokers if those who object remain silent. Yet the data 
suggest that remaining silent is precisely what many discomforted 
nonsmokers do. Evidence for this interpretation comes indirectly from 
several items. For example, a majority of the nonsmokers reported that 
those discomforted by smoke often hide their true feelings out of concern 
over making enemies and being perceived as social oddballs. Moreover, 
they indicated concern that smokers sometimes become irrationally angry 
and abusive when confronted. In short, the majority of nonsmokers re- 
ported feeling at a substantial interpersonal disadvantage in confronting 
those who smoke in shared areas. Perhaps this explains why only slightly 
over a quarter of the nonsmokers agreed that polite requests would be 
sufficient to handle problems in shared areas without the need for laws or 
prohibitions. Laws would relieve the nonsmokers of some of the burden of 
confrontation. By contrast, a majority of smokers indicated a preference 
for polite requests as opposed to more formal controls. 

The key element in interpreting these results derives from current social 
norms that appear strongly to favor the smoker in relation to the 
nonsmoker. The burden is upon the nonsmoker to initiate the request to 
refrain from smoking and not upon the smoker to ask permission to smoke. 
While some smokers may conscientiously consult others before smoking, 
the norms governing social interactions in shared areas by and large oper- 
ate to make it unnecessary for them to do so. This may be so, in part, 
because implicit in the normative consensus is the belief that it is only the 
unusual and odd nonsmoker who is annoyed or discomforted. Since it is 
unpleasant and potentially embarrassing to be perceived as unusual, a 
social oddball, a troublemaker, an aberrant, etc., discomforted nonsmokers 
remain quiet and display a lack of concern. Smokers in consequence 
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become somewhat aware, they appear to be Protected by the norms from 


having to concern themselves with the issue except in those specific in- 
stances when a bystander does Tequest that they abstain. In short, it 
appears that smoking without Permission in shared areas is normative and, 
hence, acceptable, while objecting to such behavior is an implicit norm 
violation, 


The problem is exacerbated by the fact that the smoker and nonsmoker 
may share in one or more important social interactions that potentially 
could be damaged by even a polite Tequest to refrain, no matter how 

As a 
group, smokers are not socially isolated from nonsmokers. They meet at all 


potential disdain, abuse, etc.), while to remain silent is to accept aversive 
Physiological and/or Psychological consequences. To these individuals for- 
mal prohibitions and laws may appear to be the only realistic solution. 
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in relation to an exposition of the viewpoint of the nonsmokers’ rights 
movement. While the writers have carried out sufficient pilot work with 
other contexts to have strong confidence that the essential pattern of 
findings is reliable, there will doubtless be some context-specific effects that 


‘will emerge in later studies using large samples and different expositional 


contexts. The quantitative details of these future comparisons are likely to 
help elucidate both the nature of present opinion and the potential direc- 
tions for change. Thus the present study should be seen as just a first 
study, an opening up of the issues. Additional survey and experimental 
studies are needed to supplement the present findings. 


10. 


11. 
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к: RELATION OF PERSONAL SPACE TO THE 
HUMAN MENSTRUAL CYCLE?! 


Towson State University 
JEFFREY L. SANDERS 


SUMMARY 


A behavioral measure of personal space was obtained from 84 female 
undergraduates who had completed a menstrual cycle questionnaire. They 
ranged in age from 17 to 27 years, with a mean age of 19.2 years. A 
significant relationship between personal space and the female’s menstrual 
cycle was found. The personal space zone tended to be larger during the 
menstruous flow than during the approximate middle of the cycle. Results 
were discussed in the context of sexual responsiveness. 


E A. INTRODUCTION 


The use of physical space has played a central role in various formu- 
lations about interpersonal behavior. One aspect of physical space that has 
received widespread attention is that of personal space (4), generally de- 
fined as the area immediately around a person into which others are 
expected not to intrude. Research has shown that people are quite consis- 
tent in their use of personal space. National, ethnic, and sex differences 
exist. Further, people communicate their feelings and intentions by means 
of the distance they maintain between themselves and others. Mainly, the 
more friendly people are and the more intimate their relationship, the 
closer they stand. Friends stand closer than strangers (1), and people who 
are sexually attractive to each other choose smaller distances than people 
who are not (2). No study, however, has investigated the possible relation- 
ship between personal space and biological periodicity phenomena such as 
the menstrual cycle. The menstrual cycle, for example, has been associated 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 21, 1978, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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with libidinal fluctuations. Yet, its relationship to personal space has not 
been reported. 

Periodicity is characteristic of the sexual behavior of many lower mam- 
mals. Because of estrous patterns, the female is receptive to the male only 
when she is in “heat,” a state temporally related to ovulation and to ће “` - 
presence of certain gonadal hormones. Primates and human beings, how- 
ever, have menstrual cycles and mate throughout the menstrual cycle. 
Several species of primates demonstrate a periodicity of sexual behavior 
within the menstrual cycle with an increase in sexual behavior occurring at 
midcycle when ovulation is thought to happen (5, 7, 8, 11). A number of 
self-report studies also suggest that the sexual desires and behavior of 
human females are influenced by the phases of the menstrual cycle. Ben- — * 
edek (3) reported a close relationship between dream content and hormone 
production. Although she collected no routine data on overt sexual behav- 
ior, an analysis of her data suggests a midcycle peak in sexual desire. Other 
investigators (6, 9) have reported that the highest self-ratings of sexual 
arousal occur around ovulation. Finally, Udry and Morris (10) reported 
that the highest rates of intercourse and orgasm occur around the time when 
ovulation is believed to occur, while the lowest rates occur during the '* 
menstruous flow. 

It is probable that personal space will fluctuate according to the general 
sexual responsiveness of the female during her menstrual cycle. The per- 
sonal space zone should be smaller when she is sexually more responsive to 
males and larger when she is less so. Specifically, it may be hypothesized 
that personal space will be larger during her menstruous flow than during 
the middle of her menstrual cycle. Yet it could be argued that personal 
Space increases during the menstruous flow because of à concern about 
possible menstrual odor and mot because of hormonal changes. A 
heightened concern should be translated into an increased personal space 
zone. Accordingly, this possibility was also examined. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


A total of 84 volunteers, single female undergraduates enrolled in intro- 
ductory psychology classes, participated. They ranged in age from 17 to 27 
years, with a mean of 19.2 years. Only Ss who reported that they were not 
using oral contraceptives were included in the present study. 
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2. Procedure 


A direct measure of personal space was obtained in the following man- 
ner. A male graduate student assistant told each S that he was interested in 
the amount of space people prefer between themselves and others when 
they converse. With his toes on a fixed spot, he asked each S to walk 
toward him along a taped line and to stop at a point comfortable for 
conversation. The distance in centimeters was measured from his toes to 
the toes of the S. 

After the distance measure was obtained, a female undergraduate assis- 
tant gave each S a menstrual cycle questionnaire. On a calendar each S 
circled the date when she last began her menstruous flow, as well as the 
date when she expected to begin her next menstruous flow. She also circled 
the current date. The two menstrual dates provided an estimate of the 
menstrual cycle length. A proportional index of menstrual cycle location 
based on a standard 28 day cycle was computed. For example, an S five 
days into a 35 day cycle would be equivalent to an S four days into a 
standard 28 day cycle. The standard 28 day cycle was then divided into 
seven blocks of four days, and Ss were assigned to the blocks according to 
their proportional index. Blocks 1 through 7 represented days 1-4, 5-8, 
9-12, 13-16, 17-20, 21-24, and 25-28, respectively. In this study the accu- 
racy of the reported menstrual dates is assumed. 

In order to explore the possibility that concern about menstrual odor 
affects personal space, one item on the questionnaire asked the S to 
indicate on a five-point scale her concern about menstrual odor (1 = not at 
all concerned to 5 = quite concerned). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A one-way analysis of variance on personal space scores resulted in a 
significant menstrual cycle effect (F = 3.01, df = 6, 77, р < .05). Means 
(and SDs) for Blocks 1-7 were 65.7 (25.1), 46.9 (17.8), 41.6 (17.6), 43.2 
(22.6), 47.7 (17.4), 55.9 (20.6), and 59.9 (16.1), respectively. There were 12 
Ss in each block. Simultaneous multiple comparisons among the block 
means were made with the Newman-Keuls procedure. The contrast be- 
tween Block 1 and Block 3, as well as between Block 1 and 4, was 
statistically significant (p < .05). No other contrasts were significant, al- 
though the contrast between Block 3 and Block 7 approached significance 
at the .05 level. 
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An obtained rank order correlation between personal space and the 
scaled questionnaire item of concern about possible menstrual odor was 
nonsignificant (p = .19, p > .1) for Block 1. No significant mean differ- 
ences were found among the seven blocks. The mean and SD for all blocks 
were 2.8 and 1.1, respectively. Thus, a slight to moderate concern was 
expressed by the Ss whenever in their menstrual cycle they were ques- 
tioned. 

The hypothesized relationship between personal space and the menstrual 
cycle was confirmed. The personal space zone tended to be larger during 
the menstruous flow (days 1-4) than during the approximate middle of the 
cycle (days 9-16). The alternate hypothesis associating concern about possi- 
ble menstrual odor and personal space failed to receive support. In the 
absence of sampled hormone concentrations, it is difficult to determine 
precisely the intervening physiological mechanisms by which hormone vari- 
ations are translated into changes in sexual responsiveness and, in turn, 
into changes in personal space. Unexplored mediating social and personal- 
ity processes may further complicate matters, especially with regard to 
sexual responsiveness. It appears that discussions of personal space must be 
expanded to include biological influences such as the female’s menstrual 


cycle. It remains to be determined, however, whether other periodicity 
phenomena also affect personal space. 
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-— CONTRIBUTIONS OF FAMILY AND FRIENDS TO FEAR 
OF SUCCESS IN MEN* 


John Jay College of Criminal Justice, The City University of New York 


JOSEPH BALKIN AND JOHN A. DONARUMA 


SUMMARY 


This study examined fear of success in college men in relation to their 
families’ and friends’ interest or lack of interest in a college education. 


Seventy male college freshmen wrote stories to a cue designed to elicit fear 
of success imagery. The results showed more fear of success in students 
whose friends were not interested in college than in students whose friends 
were interested in college. The nature of the data did not permit conclu- 
sions about the effects of family attitudes. The results suggested that 
i students whose friends are not interested in college are more likely to fear 


success because they fear the disapproval and rejection of their friends. It 


[4 was felt that these findings have important implications for counseling 


students in open admissions programs. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of fear of success was first advanced by Horner (2) to 
explain why women had responded differently from men in two decades of 


achievement motivation studies. Her measures of fear of success consisted 


of a content analysis of the presence or absence of fear of success imagery 
in a verbal cue used to elicit imaginative stories from Ss. The cue for 
==% women spoke of “Anne,” who had just received word that she was at the 
top of her class in medical school. The cue for men was about “John” being 
at the top of his medical school class. Horner found 6596 of the women 
showed fear of success imagery, compared to only 9% of the men. She 
suggested that a motive to avoid success exists in women because their 


consequences in the form of social rejection or loss of femininity. 


anticipation of success is accompanied by the anticipation of negative 


As a consequence of Horner's landmark study, much of the research that 
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immediately followed investigated fear of success in women. Much recent 
research, however, has shown the presence of fear of success in a consider- 
able proportion of men as well. Tresmer (4) reviewed 61 studies dealing 
with fear of success since Hormer's work. Thirty-six of the studies included 
men, and the percentages of men with fear of success themes ranged from 
14% to 86%. In 17 of the 36 samples, men showed more fear of success 
imagery than did women. Hoffman (1) replicated Horner's original work 
exactly in 1971, using students from the same university, the same cues, 
even the same experimental room. The proportion of fear of success imag- 
ery for women was the same as Horner had found, 65%. However, this 
was not the case for men. Hoffman found fear of success imagery present 
in 7796 of the men as opposed to Horner's 9% in 1965. Thematic review of $ 
male stories showed that 30% questioned the value of success per se, which 
was thought by Hoffman to be linked to changes in social values 

The authors’ experiences at CUNY Suggest another possible contributing 


factor to fear of success in men. On several occasions we and other 
colleagues have encountered students who were meeting resistance from 
their families or friends to their being in college. Students reported com- 


ments such as the following as typical: *Vou're at school too much. We ^ 
need you to help out at home more.” “Why go to college when you can 
make more money on the street?” “Things are happening in the neigh- 
borhood and you're always at school." *Did you forget who your real 
friends are?" The resistance of family or friends could create conflicts about 
being in college and conflicts about being successful in college—that is, fear 

of Success in college. The present study explored this question by examin- 
ing fear of success in college students in relation to their families' and 
friends’ interest or lack of interest in a college education. 


B. METHOD 


The Ss were 70 male first-year students at the City University of New 
York. All were taking courses in communication skills, Their ages ranged 
from 18 to 35, with a median of 20, 

The instrument used to gather the data consisted of two pages. The first 
page asked the Ss to provide the following information: (a) age; (b) whether 
or not their parents had attended college; (c) of their siblings. how many 
had attended, were attending, or expected to attend ере, (д) of their 
close friends, how many had attended, were attending ür expected to 
attend college (none, few, about half, most, or all). Past, esent, or future 
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college attendance was taken to mean interest in a college education on the 
part of the parents, siblings, or friends. The second page asked each S to 
write a story to the theme, *At graduation from college John is first in his 
class." 

Ss’ responses were analyzed according to the following procedure. First, 
both pages of each instrument were numbered and separated. Second, 
stories were then read and scored independently by the Es. The rate of 
agreement was 100%. Scoring was based on Horner's system (3): Fear of 
success was scored as present if there were actual or anticipated negative 
consequences following the success, conflict or negative affect about the 
success, activity away from future success, denial of responsibility for the 
success, or denial of the success itself. 


C. RESULTS 


Twenty of the 70 Ss (29%) wrote stories showing fear of success. Only 
eight reported parents having attended college. Sixty-four reported a ma- 
jority of siblings attending or expecting to attend college. It was thus not 
possible to divide the Ss into different groups of adequate size according to 
parents’ or siblings’ college experience. 

It was possible to establish two groups with respect to the Ss' close 
friends. Twenty-six Ss indicated none or few of their close friends had 
attended, were attending, or expected to attend college; another 27 Ss 
placed most or all of their close friends in this category. (The remaining 17 
Ss marked "about half.") Two groups were formed on the basis of close 
friends’ college experience or expectations: “none or few" and “most or all." 
The groups were compared in frequency of fear of success imagery. Of the 
26 Ss in the “none or few” group, 12 indicated fear of success (46%); of the 
27 Ss in the “most or all" group, five indicated fear of success (19%). The 
difference was significant (x? = 4.16, df = 1, p < .05). There was more fear 
of success in students who had none or few close friends interested in 
college than in students who had most or all of their close friends interested 
in college. 

The themes of the fear of success stories of the “none or few" group 
involved negative imagery about peers in half the cases. Six of the 12 
Stories made mention of John having no friends or social life, or of friends 
mocking him for his efforts, or of their envying and resenting him. Other 
themes for this group, less frequent, included cheating, John's ending up in 
a menial job, getting hit by a car, or having a nervous breakdown. In the 
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“most or all” group, only one of the five fear of success stories involved 
negative imagery about peers. Other themes for this group were similar to 
the other themes for the “none or few” group. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results showed that men whose friends were not interested in college 
had more fear of (college) success than men whose friends were interested 
in college. The thematic material supports the interpretation that men who 
are going to college, but whose friends are not, fear disapproval, rejection, 
and alienation from their friends. The disapproval might be anticipated for 
not conforming to their friends’ values and goals and/or for threatening 
their friends by Surpassing them. These fears are probably not always in 
awareness. Not all of the themes of the “none or few” group included peer 
disapproval, but it is quite possible that such fears existed but found 
indirect expression through other bad consequences of success. 

It was not possible to examine the effect on fear of success of the families? 
attitudes toward college; almost none of the parents had gone to college and 
almost all of the siblings were going or planning to go. The findings about 
friends suggest that family resistance to college could similarly generate 
fear of success; this remains to be investigated where groups differing 
according to families’ attitudes can be formed. 
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SUMMARY 


Recent criticisms of tests of expectancy theory models have called for 
within-Ss rather than across-Ss data analyses. Data are presented here 
from a study in which it was predicted which professors in a university 
intended to make a mid-career change into the administrative role of 
department chairman (N = 268 male professors). Within-Ss analyses were 
shown to represent inadequately these data as a result of certain situational 
constraints. It is argued that there are circumstances in which across-Ss 
analyses can be a useful and productive complement to within-Ss computa- 
tions. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Criticisms of operational tests of expectancy theory models have em- 
phasized that the theory calls for within-Ss analyses, but most tests of these 
models have used across-Ss analyses. Mitchell (6) first pointed out this 
inconsistency, noting that Vroom’s original statement of the theory as- 
sumed that “people choose from alternative acts the one corresponding to 
the strongest positive (or weakest negative) force” (12, p. 19). This assump- 
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tion implies a within-Ss model of the choice process and suggests ipsative 
scoring of data to test the model. 

In addition to theoretical precision, Mitchell (6) suggested a meth- 
odological reason why within-Ss analyses are to be preferred. Because of 
response set biases, all Ss whose perceptions of the various components of 
the theory (valences, expectancies, etc.) are of equal strength will not 
necessarily respond in the same way on scales designed to measure these 
perceptions, Within-Ss analyses are less susceptible to this source of error 
variance because predictions are made for each S, one at a time. 

Since Mitchell’s (6) review in 1974, only three investigators (3, 7, 10) 
have provided comparative results of both within-Ss and across-Ss analy- 
ses. While only Muchinsky (7) was able to demonstrate clearly superior 
empirical validity for the within-Ss approach,? the data from all three of 
these studies tend to support this model. In lieu of experimental research 
with independent behavioral criteria (all three of the studies cited here were 
based on self-report data only), the present authors tentatively accept the 
theoretical superiority of within-Ss analyses but suggest that there are some 


within-Ss analyses; across-Ss analyses should not be automatically dis- 
carded under the assumption that they will offer inferior predictive utility. 


extension of expectancy theory to the job choice situation: the identification 
of those professors who intend to make a mid-career change into the 
administrative role of department chairman. 
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job choice situation and mailed to all male professors of a large university. 
Usable information was returned anonymously from 268 respondents 
(5595). The main body of the questionnaire consisted of 49 outcome state- 
ments drawn from the professional literature as factors that might influence 
carcer preferences, choices, and satisfactions. The statements represented 
seven general categories: power, achievement, security, autonomy, social 
factors, family considerations, and esteem. These items were phrased to 
represent both positive and negative outcomes and were presented. in 
random order in each of three sections of the questionnaire. The instruc- 
tions in each of these sections asked the respondents to rate the outcomes 
on five-point Likert scales. The structure was consistent with the question- 
naires used by Lawler et al. (5) but was adapted to a binary job choice: the 
decision to remain in a professor's job or to accept a department chairman- 
ship. Ss rated the outcomes for the following: 

1. Valence, or *how desirable they are to you personally." These ratings 
represent Lawler's V term and were scored +2 to —2. 

2. Performance Outcome Expectancy for Professor's Job, or the prob- 
ability that the outcomes would result from remaining in the present job of 
professor. These ratings represent Lawler's (PO) term for the job of 
professor and were scored +4 to 0. 

3. Performance Outcome Expectancy for Chairman's Job, or the prob- 
ability that the outcomes would result from accepting the job of depart- 
ment chairman. These ratings represent Lawler's (PO) term for the job of 
department chairman and were scored +4 to 0. 

In addition to the three ratings of the outcome statements, questionnaire 
items asked for expectancy of success on the professor's job and expectancy 
of success on the chairman's job. Both items measure the perceived proba- 
bility that a person can perform the intended behavior and represent the 
Effort Performance (EP) expectancy terms in Lawler's model. As a 
criterion measure, the professors were asked about their behavioral inten- 
tion: would they accept a chairmanship if it were offered. (In the university 
in which these data were collected the administrative role of department 
chairman remained fixed once it was chosen in the sense that department 
chairmanships were not rotated among faculty members on an interval 
basis. Department chairmanships thus tended to be viewed as permanent 
administrative positions from which there is often upward mobility into the 
higher organizational administrative hierarchy.) Occupational attraction 
and choice scores for the positions of professor and chairman were derived 
for each S according to Lawler's model: 
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Occupational Attraction = (PO) (V) across outcomes 

Occupational Choice = (EP) x Occupational Attraction. 

Additional scores corresponding to the three component terms in the 
model [Valence, (PO) Expectancy, and (ЕУР) Expectancy] were also. 
calculated, the latter two terms for each job separately. According to 
expectancy theory the complete Occupational Choice model above should 
best predict behavioral intention, However, the relationships between all 
derived scores and the criterion were examined as a check on the predictive 
power of alternative expectancy theory formulations. 


C. RESULTS 


The behavioral choice data were first subjected to within-Ss analyses; 
Comparisons were made for each S between the derived Occupational 


Professor’s job, it was predicted that that S would intend to accept a 
chairmanship. These S-by-S predictions were individually compared with 
the behavioral intention criterion. Following Parker and Dyer (8), the 


ported intention. 
These calculations are presented in Table 1. The model yielded a phi 
coeffi significant at the p < .001 level, although the predictions were 


Reported intention 


Predicted intention Would accept Would not accept % correct 
Would accept chairmanship * 
23 
Would not accept chairmanship? H Es 
Total* — 241 х i Уз НЕ 


Note: Phi = .389 (p < .001). 
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could better predict Naval officers who would remain on active duty than 
those who would retire. They attributed this discrepancy to an inertia 
factor, an explanation that might also apply to the academic sample used 
here. 

To investigate further the accuracy of expectancy theory predictions, 
other derived scores from the expectancy model were evaluated as possible 
competing predictors of the criterion. Since many other researchers have 
found that inappropriate expectancy theory components predict criteria as 
well as or better than the appropriate components or combinations of 
components (1, 5), any test of expectancy theory would do well to investi- 
gate the possible lack of uniqueness of predictions made from the total 
model. Thus, it was necessary to construct a table like Table 1 for the 
predictive utility of other combinations of components of the total behav- 
ioral choice model—the Occupational Attraction model, (PO) Expec- 
tancy alone, and (E— P) Expectancy alone. A prediction could not be made 
for Valence alone since this was standardized for both jobs. These data are 
shown in Table 2. 

As can be seen in Table 2, predictions were more convincing when 
accuracy was expressed in terms of percentage correct rather than the phi 
coefficient. The reason for this discrepancy can be found in the cell values 
of the (PO) Expectancy Only and the (EP) Expectancy Only predic- 
tions. In both cases the values in one or more cells were so low the phi 


TABLE 2 
WITHIN-Ss PREDICTIONS OF INTENTION To ACCEPT A CHAIRMANSHIP BY 
COMPONENTS OF THE EXPECTANCY MODEL 


Actual 
Predicted Yes No Accuracy (%) 
Occupational Attraction model (N = 241," phi = .388, p < .001) 
Yes 32 24 57.1 
No 31 154 83.2 
Total 77.2 
(P—0) Expectancy Only (N = 239,? phi = .161, p < .05) 
Yes 61 123 33.2 
No 4 51 92.7 
Total 46.9 
(E—P) Expectancy Only (N = 174,? phi = —.09, n.s.) 
Yes 0 6 0 
No 32 136 81.0 
Total 78.2 


Note: P = performance; O = outcome; E = effort. 


* The total number of Ss is reduced by unscorable ties between scores, in which case no 
Prediction is made. 
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coefficients probably underestimate the true relationships. Under condi- 
tions of a cell imbalance as severe as that shown in the (EP) Expectancy 
distribution, the maximum phi coefficient is only .398 (2, pp. 60-61). The 
problem with the (EP) Expectancy Only calculations is understandable 
from the nature of the data. When asked to compare their expectancy of 
success on an unknown job (chairman) versus the present job (professor), 
only six persons indicated they would be more successful on the unknown 
job, hardly a surprising finding. The problem was further compounded by 
the fact that these expectancy ratings were made on one five-point scale, a 
typical situation in expectancy research. Thus, 68 Ss were eliminated from 
these analyses because they estimated their expectancy of success to be the 
same on both jobs, creating unscorable ties. 

Across-Ss analyses are not limited by either the constraints of the phi 
coefficient (or similar chi square analyses), or by sample-reducing unscor- 
able ties. A comparison of the within-Ss and across-Ss analyses of these 
same data, for the total model as well as the other components, is shown in 
Table 3. Here the across-Ss correlations show a higher empirical level of 
predictive validity: i.e., .47 for the total Occupational Choice model 
across-Ss compared to .39 for the total model within-Ss. The higher level 
of predictive accuracy may be at least partially attributable to the fact that 
74% of the professors indicated that they would be unwilling to accept the 
job of chairman in spite of gradations in the strength of this feeling among 
them. 

The across-Ss analyses also give a better estimation of the contribution of 
the various model components to the prediction of the criterion. Both types 


9 TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF ACROSS- AND WITHIN-Ss PREDICTIONS OF 
INTENTION To ACCEPT A CHAIRMANSHIP 


Across-Ss Within-Ss 
Model component NA Y N r % correct 
(E—P)—[X(P—0O) (V)] 244 .472** ма 7 
X(P—O) (У) 24 з" шо ese n 
X(P0) 244 12325" 239 .161* 46.9 
(E—P) 244 .359** 174 —.090 78.2 
V 244 :338** — — = 


9 Тоо Ss were eliminated because they did not answer the behavioral intention 
question. 
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of analyses indicate that the Occupational Attraction model predicts behav- 
ioral intentions as well as the total Occupational Choice model does. If the 
data were analyzed only within Ss, it would be concluded that the (EP) 
Expectancy term was unrelated to behavioral intention. The across-Ss 
analyses, however, indicate that this is not the case; the (EP) Expectancy 
term alone correlated significantly with behavioral intention to a greater 
degree than did either of the other two terms. The across-Ss analyses also 
permitted investigation of the contribution of the Valence term, which 
cannot be studied in the within-Ss analyses because it is constant over both 
jobs. 


D. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data in this study illustrate an example of a situation (where one 
behavioral alternative is preponderantly favored by the vast majority of Ss) 
in which across-Ss analyses can be a useful and productive complement to 
within-Ss analyses of the predictions of an expectancy model of behavioral 
intention. Rather than being a bizarre circumstance, such situations are 
likely to be quite typical of job choice, and particularly mid-career change, 
research. Sarason (9) has persuasively argued that the resistance to a 
change from professor to administrator is but another example of the 
difficulties placed in front of all professionals who want to change from the 
“one life, one career imperative." He notes that the colleagues of a profes- 
sor who makes such a change will usually perceive him as having changed 
the direction of his life, and some may derogate him and regard him as 
downwardly mobile. After studying the incidences of career change among 
people listed in Who's Who over time, including those changing from 
teaching to administrative positions in academia, Sarason concluded that 
the number of people seeking and achieving a change is far less than the 
frequency of those who would like to change but take no steps to do so (9, 
p. 250). Thus, the inertia factor mentioned by Parker and Dyer (8) with 
respect to potential Navy retirees may have its root in social attitudes and 
especially in peer attitudes for the present academic sample. But whatever 
the cause of the inertia here, it clearly has an impact on the utility of the 
within-Ss analyses. 

Although the present study, like those before it, is limited by the use of a 
self-report criterion, it seems scientifically unproductive to conclude as yet 
that only within-Ss analyses should be acceptable in expectancy research. 
For job and occupational choice studies in particular, the present authors 
recommend that across-Ss analyses be used as supplements to within-Ss 
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| analyses to accumulate normative data regarding the relative valences and 
expectancies of groups of individuals who choose to accept, versus those 
] who do not accept, various jobs or occupations. Such data, like the norms 
collected using interest inventories, may prove to be a boon to invest igators 
interested in understanding a variety of job and occupation-related deci- 
| sions. 
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VICTIM ATTRIBUTIONS REGARDING THE SOURCE OF 
VERBAL AGGRESSION*! 


Texas A&M University 
T. G. PATTEN AND D. J. Woops 


SUMMARY 


Victims’ attributions regarding the source of verbal aggression were 
examined (V = 140 male and female undergraduates). S self-esteem and 
locus of control, the perceived similarity of the aggressor to the S, and the 
level of aggression were predictor variables in a multiple regression hy- 
pothesis testing format where self-attribution, aggressor attribution, and 
situation attribution served as criterion variables. The three attribution 
variables proved to be statistically independent in the study. Low self- 
esteem 5s made significantly higher self-attributions for verbal aggression 
than did high self-esteem Ss, but this effect applied to external locus of 
control Ss only. Severity of aggression was positively related to aggressor 
attribution and negatively related to self-attribution. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Several investigators have demonstrated relationships between observers’ 
attributions regarding aggressive acts, and the characteristics of the ob- 
served victim and aggressor. The attributions of the victim of aggression 
have surprisingly received little systematic attention. Such attributions and 
variables affecting them should be quite important, since Nickel (3) and 
Albert (1) have demonstrated a relationship between a victim’s perception 
of the aggressor and his or her motivation, and the likelihood of counterag- 
gression. The present study is an account of an initial study on the relation- 
ships between two personality characteristics of victims of aggression (self- 


esteem and locus of control), and two aspects of the perceived aggressor 
308 
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and his act (similarity to the victim and level of aggression), and the 
tendencies of victims to make self, situation, and aggressor attributions for 
an aggressive act. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


One hundred forty students (78 males and 62 females) from introductory 
psychology classes served as Ss. 


2. Instruments 


Rotter’s (5) Internal-External Locus of Control Scale and a modified form 
of the Janis-Field Feelings of Inadequacy Scale (4) were used to quantify 
the two S variables. Schorr's (6) Four Values Scale was administered to 
obtain ratings of four value orientations. These value ratings were used in 
the development of personality profiles of the Ss for use in the procedure 
described below and were not included in the analysis of the data. Likert 
type scales were developed for use as the criterion measures in a multiple 
regression analysis. Imbedded in fourteen statements were six items which 
allowed each 5 to make attributions to self (e. g., “I believe this person was 
primarily reacting to my personality"), to the aggressor (e. g., “I believe 
this person's reaction was primarily the results of his or her prejudices and 
dispositions"), and/or to the situation (e. g., “I believe experiments of this 
sort cause people to respond in certain ways no matter who is involved”). 


3. Procedure 


In a preliminary session, Ss completed the I-E Scale, the modified 
Janis-Field Scale, and the Four Values Scale. Ss were then randomly 
assigned to one of four conditions, resulting from the combination of two 
levels of aggression and two levels of similarity, and participated in a 
pproximately two weeks later. Ss were 
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ity variables used was pointed out on the second page. These personality 
profiles consisted of categorical classifications for each of six variables: the 
four value orientations, self-esteem, and locus of control. It was explained 
that at the bottom of the second page would be an evaluation based on 
their personality profile written by their partner. 

Each 5 was then given his or her prepared materials for the experiment, 
identified with proper S pool identification number. Each S's profile was 
prepared from the results of the scales administered in the preliminary 
session. The phantom partner's profile was manipulated to show either 
66% congruency with or 66% difference from the partner’s profile. Ss 
received one of two handwritten evaluations, with either a low or a high 
level of verbal aggression, varied according to a quantified scale of verbally 
aggressive statements (2). Ss read the profiles and evaluations and com- 
pleted the attribution scales and postexperimental questionnaires. 


C. RESULTS 


Data were analyzed with use of multiple regression hypothesis testing 
techniques. Self-attribution, aggressor attribution, and situation attribution 
were criterion variables. Scores from the I-E Scale and the modified Feel- 
ings of Inadequacy Scale served as interval data predictors. Level of 
aggression and aggressor similarity were categorical predictors. Analysis of 
data from the postexperimental questionnaires indicated that the manipu- 
lations of similarity and level of aggression had been successful. 

Victim self-esteem was significantly related to self-attribution (r 2 —.28, 
b < .01). Self-esteem was also moderately related to aggressor attribution (r 
= .14, р < .05) There was no relationship between self-esteem and 
situation attribution (r = —.08). Thus low self-esteem victims were more 
prone towards blaming themselves for interpersonal aggression than were 
high self-esteem Ss, who blamed the aggressor. 

Low self-esteem externals made significantly higher attributions to them- 
selves than high self-esteem externals or either group of internal Ss (F = 
5.73, p < .01 for interaction of locus of control and self-esteem on self- 
attribution). A Newman-Keuls procedure performed on group means indi- 
cated that high and low self-esteem externals were significantly different in 
their self-attribution (P < .01), with no other significant differences be- 
tween group means being observed. Externals did not significantly differ 
from internals on aggressor attribution (r with locus of control = .08) or on 
situation attribution (r = .01), and interaction effects involving locus of 
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control and self-esteem yielded nonsignificant F ratios for aggressor (Е = 
1.66) and situation (Е = .49) attribution. 

Analyses yielded nonsignificant relationships between similar y 
self-attribution (y = —.09), aggressor attribution (r = .05), and situation 
attribution (r = .12). Level of aggression was positively related to aggressor 
attribution (r = .26, 5 < .01). Level of aggression was also related to 
self-attribution (r = —.25, Ф < .01). Thus as level of aggression inc reased, 
Ss blamed themselves less and partners more. 

Low self-esteem Ss made significantly higher self-attributions for verbal 
aggression than did high self-esteem Ss, with this effect applying to exter- 
nal Ss but not internals. Severity of aggression was positively related to 
aggressor attribution and negatively related to self-attribution. The re sults 
suggest that, particularly with only moderate intensities of aggression, low 
self-esteem externals are prone towards intropunitiveness and thus perhaps 
correspondingly (3) less likely to counteraggress. That this cannot be said of 
low self-esteem internals on the basis of the present data forces some 
complexity into formulations seeking a simple relationship between self- 
esteem, self-blame, and retaliatory behavior. 
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DoNALD M. WONDERLY AND JOEL Н. KUPFERSMID 


SUMMARY 


Kohlberg, Turiel, and other cognitive-developmentalists have main- 
tained disequilibrium as an explanatory hypothetical construct for moral 
stage progression. Analysis and review of Kohlberg's and Turiel's positions, 
and their supplementary data, suggest that there is little reason to expect a 
difference in manifest disequilibrium (as measured by indices of adjust- 
ment) between those within moral stage transitions and nontransitionals. In 
order to obtain data that would bear on this issue, 75 male and female 
community college students were administered Kohlberg’s Moral Maturity 
Test, the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, and five estimates of 
equilibrium-disequilibrium (anxiety, self-concept, alienation, happiness, 
and personality integration). Results of hypotheses testing consistently indi- 
cated that there is no difference in reported disequilibrium between those in 
moral transition and those not in moral transition. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Within the last several years many psychologists and educators have 
suggested that Lawrence Kohlberg’s cognitive-developmental program of 
moral judgment offers a viable educational approach to positive interven- 
tion. Proponents of this approach claim that Kohlberg and his colleagues 
offer a sound theoretical argument with a supportive empirical base. The 
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purpose of the present study was to investigate one such theoretical aspect 
of the cognitive-developmental theory of moral development. 

Specifically, Kohlberg maintains that there are three distinct levels of 
moral judgment with two discernable moral stages incorporated within 
each level. The first level is based on the notion that "right," "wrong," 
"good," and "evil" are determined by the sanctions associated with the act. 
At the second level, the ethical aspect of actions is based on their confor- 
mity to, and maintenance of, the social order. At the highest stage of moral 
judgment, “Right is defined by the decision of conscience in accordance 
with self-chosen ethical principles appealing to logical comprehensiveness, 
universality, and consistency" (5, p. 165). 

According to the cognitive-developmentalists, moral maturity is a result 
of moral stage progression, which is a result of experiencing a disequilib- 
rium, as one realizes that his present mode of moral judgment is unable to 
deal adequately with ethical conflicts. Turiel (11) defines disequilibrium as 
"an internal state of apparent contradiction and cognitive disorganization, 
which leads to active attempts at reorganizing" (p. 129). Further, "if the 


and confusion) could lead to compensatory activity" (12, p. 73, italics 
added). 
In addition, Langer (6) contends that disequilibrium is manifested as an 
affective force precipitating (cognitive) developmental change: 
When he [the child 
change; he will only change if he feels, 


ee ! \ mpt to formulate a different mode of 
inking, (c) a period of tension as a result of the conflict between the old 


с ew moral view (12), In terms of concrete 
measurement, it appears that the Cognitive-developmentalists hold that 
those persons exhibiting “mixed” Moral st: 
transitional states, and thus disequilibriated 


Е » 85 opposed to those in “риге” 
moral stages. Specifically, if individuals P а 


manifest 50% ог more of their 


| 
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responses at a specific moral stage and, additionally, maintain 25% or more 
(but less than 50%) of their responses at an adjacent moral stage, they may 
be categorized as a “mixed” moral type. A “pure” moral type would be 
those individuals who maintain one dominant moral state (50% or more of 
their responses are classified at one moral stage and less than 25% of their 
responses can be classified at any other single moral stage). 

The justification for assuming, operationally, that “mixed” moral types 
are within a moral transitional stage and, thus, experiencing great dis- 
equilibrium is found in many statements made by Turiel. For example, 
he claims that 

The child whose functioning is mainly on one stage, but who uses other stages 
as well, will more readily perceive contradictions and thus experience conflict 
more frequently, In other words, stage mixture serves to facilitate the percep- 
tions of contradictions, making the individual more susceptible to disequilib- 
rium (11, p. 130). 

Thus, while many cognitive-developmentalists argue that cognitive dis- 
equilibrium is the causal agent in moral stage progression, to date no 
research has been conducted which lends empirical support for this “dis- 
equilibrium hypothesis." Presently, data from the only study that focussed 
on this issue lead one to question the assumption that some form of 
differential disequilibrium (confusion and conflict) exists between individ- 
uals in “pure” and “mixed” moral types. Two hundred and eight male 
volunteers were utilized by Sullivan and Quarter (9) as Ss to determine 
differential personality characteristics (via their scores on the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory) as a function of moral judgment. The researchers 
note that with the exception of political attitudes, there was less than a 10 
percent difference in percentile scores among postconventional Ss (stages 5 
and 6), conventional Ss (stages 3, 4, and mixed 3 and 4), and transitional 
Ss [stages 5(3), 3(5), 5(4), 4(5), and 5(2)]. Measures used were as follows: (a) 
desire for reflective thought, (b) interest in science and theoretical issues, (c) 
interest in artistic works, (d) tolerance for ambiguity, (e) desire for auton- 
omy, (f) flexibility concerning religious dogma, (g) the degree of personality 
integration, (Л) level of reported symptoms of anxiety, (i) concern for the 
welfare of others, and (j) tendency to value material and concrete accom- 
plishments highly. The purpose of this investigation was to present further 
data bearing on this issue. 

Seventy-five junior college students were administered Kohlberg’s moral 
dilemmas, an IQ test, and five estimates of psychological adjustment 
(self-concept, alienation, happiness, anxiety, and personality integration). 
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tigations have generally supported the contention that these variables ap- 
pear related to Psychological adjustment and/or differential manifest be- 
haviors. Third, the specific tests selected to measure each emotional state 
have demonstrated satisfactory validity and reliability. Fourth, replication 
of some of the personality variables utilized by Sullivan and Quarter (9), 
but measured somewhat differently, would potentially add strength to the 
| present findings and/or weaken past results, 


Ess that there will be no difference in the psychological adjustment of the 
pure (equilibriated) moral type when Compared with the “mixed” (dis- 


employed by most individuals one would encounter and by the media is 
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Confirmation of the null hypothesis of no significant difference between 
"mixed" and “pure” groups would cast doubt on Kohlberg's and Turiel's 
disequilibrium theory. Likewise, if the null hypothesis were repudiated 
because “mixed” types scored significantly higher than did “pure” types on 
estimates of adjustment, then the disequilibrium theory may be inaccurate. 
However, substantiation of the disequilibrium theory could be advanced if 
“pure” types scored significantly higher on indices of psychological adjust- 
ment than did “mixed” types. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss for this research were students who had elected to take an 
introductory psychology course at a community college located in North- 
eastern Ohio. Most students were lower-middle and middle class Cauca- 
sians residing in adjacent urban and suburban communities. Ninety poten- 
tial participants were informed as to the nature of the investigation and 
invited to volunteer as Ss in the study. The total sample consisted of 75 of 
the 90 potential students. Of the 15 students not incorporated as part of 
this sample, five were excluded because of age (too old to be classified as 
young adults—i. e., over 30 years old), four had withdrawn from the 
course, three elected to perform an alternate assignment (term paper) rather 
than participate, and three individuals’ moral protocols were not amenable 
to stage scoring. 

The sample was composed of 35 males and 40 females ranging in age 
from 17 to 28 years old. The majority of Ss (57%) were 18 years old with 
87% of the sample consisting of students between 17 and 19 years of age. 
Twenty-five percent reported their religious preference as Protestant, 35% 
stated they were Catholic, and 40% reported no religious preference. 


2. Procedures 


Five measures of adjustment were utilized in addition to IQ. Anxiety 
was measured by the scores obtained from the administration of Taylor’s 
(10) revised Manifest Anxiety Test. Self-concept was measured by scores 
obtained from the administration of Berger’s (1) Acceptance of Self and 
Others subtest, “Acceptance of Self.” Alienation was measured by scores 
obtained from the administration of Dean’s (3) Alienation Scale. Personality 
integration was measured by the scores obtained, and based on their degree 
of discrepancy from the “ideal” (2), on Ss’ rank ordering of Murray’s 20 
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manifest needs as described in the Self Description Questionnaire.? Happi- 


compiled for the purposes of the Present study. All measures of adjustment 
were scored so that a high score on any scale indicated a positive perspec- 
tive on that measure (i. e., a high anxiety score represents low manifest 
anxiety). 

Two other variables were measured. Ss’ moral judgments were assessed 
by the scores obtained from the administration of the Kohlberg Moral 
Maturity Test, Form A.3 In addition, Ss’ intelligence was measured by the 
scores obtained from the administration of the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 


With the exception of Kohlberg’s moral dilemmas, all questionnaires 
were completed in class. Approximately three class periods (150 minutes), 
extending over a two week interval, were devoted to completion of the 
questionnaires. Ss were permitted to answer the moral dilemmas at home 


variables included IQ, anxiety, self- 
tion, and happiness. The data pre 
hypothesis be retained. 


concept, alienation, personality integra- 
sented in Table 1 suggest that the null 
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Qi utum у Kol berg). The results of Spearman's rank-correlation coefficient (rs = 
VPE B in гак that sufficient interrater reliability was reached to consider the moral 
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TABLE 1 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Source df Multivariate F ГА 
Ѕех ih .76 .60 
Type (nontransition vs. transition) 1 1.19 32 
Sex x Туре 1 1.53 18 


justment indices employed) when compared to those not in moral stage 
transitions. Likewise, when univariate analysis was instituted, with gender 
held constant, there was no difference between those in moral stage transi- 
tions when contrasted to those not in moral transitions on each dependent 
variable, 

The results are similar when the interactional effects of gender and type 
were analyzed univariately. On only one measure, personality integration, 
did a significant interaction occur, with males in nontransitional states and 
females in transitional states exhibiting significantly (p < .02) greater 
personality integration than females in nontransitional states and males in 
transitional states. 


£f D. DISCUSSION 


The results of this study appear internally consistent and corroborate the 
findings of past research focusing on this issue. The data reported, coupled 
with Sullivan and Quarter's (9) results, suggest that at present there is little 
empirical support for the contention that disequilibrium is associated with 
moral stage transition. Thus, it appears that Kohlberg, Turiel, and other 
cognitive-developmentalists maintaining disequilibrium as the explanatory 
hypothetical construct leading to moral stage progression should mare 
closely examine their position in light of these findings. 

The results must be tempered by several inherent limitations. The esti- 
mates of equilibrium-disequilibrium employed were but a few of the total 
possible justifiable indices. Second, Ss, of this investigation were generally 
above average in IQ (X — 113, SD — 9) and restricted in range of moral 
judgment (X = 332, SD = 77). The mean age of the Ss (19 years) suggests 
that the results may be most applicable to the late adolescent and young 
adult population. Additionally, because the Ss in this investigation were 
students in a psychology course, it is possible that their interests and 
attitudes about themselves and others may be somewhat different from 
those of other young adults. 

Given the present limitations, future research exploring the difference 
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between transitional and nontransitional types may consider other mea- 
sures of disequilibrium, such as measures of neuroticism and/or behavioral 
indices. Likewise, it is possible that moral stage mixture is not indicative of 
disequilibrium. This would require that the cognitive-developmentalists 
re-examine previous statements and further specify some viable means to 
identify transitional types. In addition, it is possible that disequilibrium is 
not a constant state of being. Thus, only when one’s (moral) beliefs are 
presumed inadequate in a present situation does disequilibrium ensue. The 
implication of the cognitive-developmental theory would be that when 
experiencing a challenge to their moral position, persons in stage transitions 
are more apt to experience disequilibrium (as may be measured by GSR, 
EKG, etc.) than those not in stage transitions. This, however, has not been 
maintained by the cognitive-developmentalists although it is amenable to 
empirical verification. 
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SUMMARY 


Ninety male and female college students were induced to be representa- 
. tives of a group. During the bargaining session, the participants’ group 
member infomed them that they were performing more effectively, equally 
as effectively, or less effectively than the other bargainer. Confederates 
representing the other group indicated an intention either to corttrol or 
collaborate. Participants who confronted a collaborative compared to a 
controlling bargainer more often reached an agreement, felt more accepted, 
perceived a more cooperative relationship, and were more attracted to the 
other bargainer. Participants whose group member indicated that they 
were equally as effective rather than less effective or more effective than 
the other bargainer more often reached an agreement when the other 
bargainer intended to control them; no differences due to the member's 
evaluation emerged when the other bargainer intended to collaborate. 
Results were interpreted as suggesting that bargainer resist control 
influence attempts as a way of asserting that they are strong and capable 
persons and that bargainers are more motivated to appear superior or 
avoid appearing inferior when their relationship is competitive rather than 
cooperative. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Groups within organizations often rely on representatives to help them 
resolve their differences. Representatives from management and workers, 
for example, are usually expected to present the interests of their con- 
stituencies as they try to reach an agreement between the groups. Several 
authors (e.g., 8) have argued that the behavior of a group’s representative 
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should be viewed as a consequence of the interests and expectations of his 
constituents, the actions of the other negotiator, and the interaction of the 
two. The present study focuses on representatives’ reactions to (z) the 
controlling strategy of the opposing bargainer and (b) their group's evalua- 
tion of their negotiating peformance. 

Several theoretical analyses suggest that targets who believe the other 
bargainer intends to control them resist being influenced. Deutsch (6) 
argued that controlling strategies (e.g., threat) often escalate conflicts in 
that they affront the social face of the target. Persons typically want to 
maintain social face, since they wish to appear strong and capable to 
others. A controlling strategy can challenge the success of these efforts to 
maintain face. The targets of these strategies feel that to yield to the 
intimidation implied in the other's strategy is to confirm that they are 
dependent, weak persons. Consequently, they defy the other's demands to 
demonstrate that they are not the kind of persons who can be controlled, 
even though defiance may cost them tangible outcomes (10). Brehm's (4) 
reactance theory has similar implications. Strategies that convey an intent 
to control may be experienced as jeopardizing the target's freedom to 
decide whether to comply and thus provoke the target to defy the other's 
demands as a way of asserting this freedom. Strategies that indicate the 
influencer intends to collaborate by recognizing that the target and 
influencer should jointly make decisions may not create resistance to being 
influenced. It is hypothesized, therefore, that representatives reach an 
agreement when the bargainer from the other group indicates his intention 
is to collaborate with them rather than to control them. In addition, 
representatives feel accepted by the other, are attracted to him, and view 
their relationship as cooperative when the other intends to collaborate 
rather than to control. 

In addition to affecting how they respond to controlling strategies, the 
efforts of bargainers to present a face of strength and competence may 
affect how they react to their group's evaluation of their negotiating per- 
formance. Bargainers whose audience indicated that they had lost face by 
appearing ineffective were found to retaliate against the other bargainer, 
perhaps as a way of trying to appear strong and capable (5). Evidence 
suggests that bargainers who are told by the other negotiator that they 
appear ineffective resist reaching an agreement, though resistance costs 
them tangible outcomes, because they fear making concessions would 
confirm that they are weak persons (10). However, an affirmation that the 
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representative has appeared very strong and capable may also create resis- 
tance. Representatives whose group indicated that they appeared very 
strong and capable were found to resist reaching an agreement that in- 
creased their outcomes, perhaps because they did not wish to tarnish this 
image by making concessions (11). These studies when taken together 
suggest that representatives who believe their group member views them as 
less effective than the other bargainer may refuse to make concessions in 
order to regain a measure of social face, whereas representatives who 
believe their group member views them as more effective than the other 
bargainer may refuse to make concessions in order to maintain a superior 
image. 

Resistance to compromising as a result of the group’s comparative evalu- 
ation may, however, be mitigated when the other bargainer has a col- 
laborative stance. Because the representatives believe their relationship 
with the collaborative bargainer is largely cooperative, they may be less 
interested in their standing relative to the other bargainer. Argyris (1) has 
proposed that the value of comparative and evaluative feedback is rooted 
in closed, competitive social milieus. Persons in competition are worried 
about their relative performance: they wish to “win” by performing more 
effectively than others and to avoid “losing” by performing less effectively. 
In cooperative relationships, persons may be less motivated to appear 
superior (as a sign of winning) or to avoid appearing inferior (as a sign of 
losing). The second hypothesis is that representatives reach an agreement 
when their group member believes they are performing equally as effec- 
tively, rather than more or less effectively than the other bargainer, when 
this bargainer has indicated an intention to control them. When the other 
bargainer has indicated a collaborative intention, the group member’s 
evaluation does not affect the representatives’ willingness to reach an 
agreement. 


B. METHOD 
1. Participants and Design 


Ninety male and female volunteers were recruited from an undergrad- 
uate course at The Pennsylvania State University and were randomly 
assigned to one of six conditions. They faced a bargainer from another 
group who expressed an intention either to control or to collaborate. In 
addition, they were informed that their group member thought they were 
more, equally, or less effective than the other bargainer. 
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2. Procedure 


The experimental session had a planning stage (phase 1) and a ne 
tion stage (phase 2). The purposes of phase 1 were to inform the participant 
of the bargaining situation and to gain his commitment to his group’s 
position. In order to accomplish these purposes, two groups, each consist- 
ing of a participant (S) and a confederate posing as a participant (C posing 
as an S) were placed in separate rooms. Each dyad was told that it 
represented the management of the Packrite Company and that the other 
group represented the workers of Packrite. The instructions informed the 
Ss that the Packrite Company produces packing machines for vegetable 
and fruit canneries and dairy creameries. The workers have become dis- 
satisfied with their pay and have organized into an informal group to press 
their demands for higher wages. The workers have threatened a slowdown 
to lower their productivity if a new contract for the next year is not 
reached. The issue of the wage increase would be negotiated by the 
representatives from the management and the workers in the second phase 
of the experiment, 

Each group received a list of profits that indicated the six possible new 
agreements along with the expected company profits associated with cach 
of these possible agreements. The list of profits also included the company’s 
profits if no new agreement was reached and the workers did engage in a 
slowdown. So that the Ss would have personal and tangible incentives 
corresponding to the company’s profits, they were told that they could earn 
chances to win $20 in a lottery and that the number of chances depended 
upon what (if any) agreement they reached with the other negotiator. For 
the Ss’ group (the management), the lower the wage increase, the higher 
would be the company’s profits and the greater the number of chances to 
win $20 the Ss would earn for themselves. With five of the possible new 
agreements, Packrite would receive more profits and its representatives 
more chances than if no new agreement was reached. If the new agreement 
least advantageous to the management (an agreement at $12 a week wage 
increase) was reached, the company’s profits and chances would be equal to 
its outcomes if no new agreement was made. Ss did not know the worker 
group’s outcomes for these six possible new agreements. 

Briefing sheets that outlined five arguments supporting the man- 
agement's position were also given to each group to help the group prepare 
to defend its position in the negotiations. 

The instructions also informed the S that either he or his group member 
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uld be chosen by chance to negotiate with the other group's representa- 

tive and that the other person would observe and evaluate the negotiator's 

performance. The S also believed that the observer would share his evalua- 

. tion with the bargainer in the third phase of the experiment. A drawing 

_ Was arranged so that all Ss were chosen to be the negotiator. 

— "The work of Blake and Mouton (3) and Ferguson and Kelley (7) indicates 
that the intergroup procedure used in this study would accomplish the 
purposes of phase 1. The results of a questionnaire administered at the end 
of the prenegotiation induction period indicate that Ss felt that the issue 

was personally important to them, that they were satisfied with their group 

and its position, and that their position was somewhat incompatible, dis- 

similar, and superior to the other group’s position. As expected, an analysis 

of variance yielded no significant main or interaction effects on these 
inductions. 

— To begin the negotiation portion of the experiment (phase 2), the Cs 
exchanged rooms with one another; each C was introduced to the S as a 
representative from the worker group. The E told the 5 and the C to 

- present their opening positions in about three minutes and that they should 
negotiate freely for the rest of the eight-minute period. The E explained 

- that after completing a short questionnaire they would have 12 additional 
minutes in which to negotiate. The S was directed to present his opening 
position first. 

At the end of their opening presentation, the Cs in all conditions indi- 
cated that they would agree to a $10 a week increase. They negotiated in a 
way that indicated that they were trying either to control or to collaborate 
With the participants. They communicated these intentions by completing a 
questionnaire (describe below) and by the manner in which they 
negotiated. In the control condition, the Cs told the S to submit to their 
demands; they argued that the S had to agree to these demands. Cs in the 
collaborative condition told the S that they were not trying to force him to 
gree, that an agreement should be reached that benefited both groups, and 
at he should decide for himself whether to agree or not. 
ter eight minutes of bargaining, the E gave a midway evaluation to 
h the S and the C that was supposedly their group member’s evaluation 
eir negotiating performance. The questionnaire clearly indicated that 
group member was evaluating the representative’s performance and not 
S position. Ss in the superior condition read that their group member 
es Bht they were very much stronger and much more capable than the 
her negotiator. Ss in the equal condition read that their group member 
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thought that their performance was about equally strong and capable as 
that of the other negotiator. Ss in the inferior condition read that their 
group member thought they were much weaker and less capable than the 
other negotiator. 

The E then directed the C and S to complete a questionnaire that asked 
them to indicate their primary intention in the negotiations. For 5s in the 
control condition, the C wrote, “I am trying to pressure him to agree to my 
position. I. want to force him to give in to my side." For Ss in the 
collaborative condition, the C wrote, “I am trying to present my argument 
and to listen to (name of S) so that we can reach a good agreement. I don't 
want to pressure or force him to agree to my position, but I want us both to 
freely agree to a settlement that we both can benefit from." The question- 
naire was then exchanged in order, the E explained, to increase the 
communication between them. 

Four minutes into the next session, Cs in all conditions indicated that 
they would agree to an $8 a week increase. Two minutes later, Cs clearly 
told the Ss that they would not make any concessions below $8. After 12 
minutes, the E told the S and the C that the negotiation session was 
completed and directed them to complete a form indicating what agree- 
ment, if any, they had reached. Since the Cs would only agree to an $8 а 
week increase, the 5s had to agree to $8 in order to reach an agreement. 
They were then separated, and the Ss completed a questionnaire that 
measured the dependent variables of perceived cooperative relationship, 
p eel т Бы These ratings had seven-point scales with lower 

€ cooperation, acceptance, and attraction. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Induction Checks 


Ss in the control condition (M — 1.42) indicated that they believed that 
the other bargainer was trying to force them compared to Ss in the 
collaborative condition [M = 2.00, (88) = 6.02, p < .01]. An analysis 
yielded a significant main effect for Ss’ perception of their group member's 
feedback [(88) = 14.34, p < .01]. Follow-up tests indicate that Ss in the 
superiority feedback condition (M — 1.63), compared to Ss in the equality 
condition (M — 3.67), rated that their group member believed they were 


more effective than the other negotiator [(28) = 5.90, p < .01]. Ss in the | 


equality feedback compared to participants i inferiori k 
Sha dee p p in the inferiority feedbac 


6.56) rated that their group member considered their. 
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performance more positively [(28) = 8.36, p < :01]. It can be concluded, 


therefore, that the inductions necessary to test the hypotheses were success- 
ful. 


2. Hypothesis 1 


According to the first hypothesis, bargainers who negotiate with a bar- 
gainer who attempts to collaborate with them, rather than to control them, 
were expected to reach an agreement. The data support this hypothesis. 
More Ss (4796 agreed) reached an agreement with the collaborative bar- 
gainer than Ss (24% agreed) with the controlling bargainer [¢(88) = 2.26, b 

| < .05].! Ss (М = 2.60) in the collaborative condition felt more acceptance 
than did those (М = 4.30) in the control condition [#(88) = 5.26, р < .01]. 
Ss (М = 3.55) perceived their relationship with the collaborative bargainer 
as more cooperative than did participants (M = 4.87) with the controlling 
bargainer [¢(88) = 3.62, р < .01]. Ss (M = 2.13) in the collaborative 
condition were also more attracted to the other person than were the Ss (M 
= 3.27) who faced the controlling bargainer [#(88) = 4.38, p < .01]. 


і 3. Hypothesis 2 


The second hypothesis suggests that a representative's willingness to 
reach an agreement depends upon his group member's feedback when he 
has a largely competitive relationship with the other bargainer. As ex- 
pected, then they negotiated with a bargainer who intended to control 
them, Ss (13% agreed) whose group member told them they had appeared 

7 less effective than the other bargainer more often refused to reach agree- 
ment than did Ss (47% agreed) whose group member informed them they 
appeared equally effective [4(28) = 2.19, р < .05]. Ss (13% agreed) who 
Confronted the controlling bargainer and believed their group member 
thought their performance was more often refused to reach an agreement 
than did Ss who were told that they were equally as effective as the 
Controlling bargainer [#(28) = 2.19, p < .05]. There were no significant or 
nearly significant differences due to the group member's feedback when the 
other bargainer indicated an intent to collaborate. As expected, group 
Member feedback did not affect the other dependent variables. These 
Tesults support the second hypothesis. 

a 


1 
a as Suggested by McNemar (9), the ¢ test for proportion was used to compare two groups 
е dichotomous variable of agreement. 


ЕНИ 8 
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D. Discussion 


Results clearly support the argument that bargaining strategies that 
indicate an intent to control created resistance to agreement. In addition, 
data on the attitudes of the Ss toward the other bargainer suggest insights 
into the dynamics of how controlling and collaborative strategies result in 
differing bargaining outcomes. Ss indicated that they felt rejected by the 
controlling bargainer and believed their relationship was largely competi- 
tive and negative. These results suggest that the controlling bargaining 
strategy may have affronted the social face of the targets by indicating that 
the other did not accept them as competent persons. As suggested by 
previous research (10), an affront to social face can frustrate targets, induce 

; them to perceive their relationship as competitive, and provoke them to 
refuse to comply with the other's demand in order to reassert that they are 
Strong and capable persons. The collaborative strategy, on the other hand; 
appeared to have conveyed acceptance of the other's social face and, 
therefore, gained compliance. On a more general level, the negative at- 
titudes toward the controlling bargainer and the refusal to comply with his 
demand support a central proposition of Brehm's (4) reactance theory that 
persons resent restrictions on their freedoms and act to assert those that 
have been jeopardized. 

The approach to research on conflict strategies used in this study com- 
plements the more traditional approach. Typically, a strategy has been 
hypothesized to convey specified intentions, attitudes, or expectations p^ 
the part of the influencer which was expected in turn to induce certain 
reactions in the target that affect his resistance to compromising. In this 
study, strategies were investigated that directly indicated the intension of 
the influencer. This approach to research on bargaining strategies appears 
to have two advantages. Since there is likely to be less variance due to 
differences in how the target interprets and experiences these strategies, 
research using this approach may find more consistent effects than the 
more traditional approach. Second, more confidence can be given to the 
hypothesized explanation of the relationship between the strategy and its 
consequences because the attitudes, intentions, and expectations the strat 
egy conveys to the target need not be assumed. As a consequence, tht 
number of reasonable alternative interpretations is usually reduced, 

The finding that a conflict strategy that conveys an attempt to control 
creates resistance to compromising has considerable practical as well as 
theoretical importance. Organizational climates and interpersonal theories 
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often emphasize that effective influence attempts are those that unilaterally 
control the target (2). Results of the present study imply that reliance on 
collaborative influence attempts, rather than on controlling ones, may 
contribute substantially to an organization’s capabilities to resolve its 
conflicts constructively. 

A controlling bargaining strategy was also found to increase a represen- 
tative's responsiveness to his group’s evaluative feedback. When the oppos- 
ing negotiator intended to control, Ss who believed they appeared inferior 
or superior to the other negotiator significantly more often refused to reach 
an agreement than Ss who believed they appeared equally as effective, 
However, when the other bargainer was collaborative, no significant or 
nearly significant difference was attributable to their group member's feed- 
back. 

These results give support to Argyris’ (1) Proposition that the value 
placed on comparative evaluation is heightened in closed, competitive 
Social milieus. According to Argyris, in open, cooperative relationships 
persons want descriptive information about their behavior that can help 
them act more effectively rather than competitive evaluations. The results 
| of this study support this argument by suggesting that bargainers who 
perceive their relationship with the other bargainer as competitive may be 
$0 determined to appear superior (“winning”) and to avoid appearing 
inferior ("losing") that they fail to act in Ways that increase their tangible 
outcomes, 

In summary, a representative's behavior was found to be a consequence 
of the other bargainer's strategy and the representative's relationship with 
his group. Representatives felt rejected by and resisted reaching an agree- 


Tepresentatives who believed that their group member thought their bar- 
Baining effectiveness was superior or inferior, compared to equally as 
effective, to the controlling bargainer’s performance refused to make the 
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EFFECT OF INDUCED ELATION AND DEPRESSION ON 
INTERNAL-EXTERNAL LOCUS OF CONTROL* 


Department of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 


MICHAEL NATALE 


SUMMARY 


This study tested the notion that depression is associated with external 
locus of control and elation is related to internal locus of control. Tempo- 
rary mood states (depression, elation, neutral) were produced by means of 
Velten's auto-suggestion technique. Fifteen female undergraduates were 
assigned to each mood condition, and locus of control scores were obtained 
both before and after the mood induction procedure. Pre-post changes were 
as predicted: elation caused an increased sense of internality, and depres- 
sion caused an increased sense of externality. Neutral mood induction did 
not alter locus of control. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Seligman (19) has Proposed that the laboratory model of learned 
helplessness simulates reactive depression in man. He argues that beliefs in 
uncontrollability of outcomes result in depression, regardless of the corre- 
Spondence of such beliefs to objective states. An outcome is defined to be 
uncontrollable if the probability of that outcome occurring is unrelated to 
the probability of any voluntary response. Pretreatment with an inescapa- 
ble trauma is believed to produce a belief in *uncontrollability" and subse- 
quently result in depression. Support for the learned helplessness theory of 
depression comes from studies (9, 10, 13) showing both undergraduates 
Pretreated with inescapable shock and depressed undergraduates to man- 
ifest similar impairments in escape-avoidance learning and problem solv- 
ing. But Abramson and Sackeim (2) have pointed out that “although these 
Studies do provide evidence that experiences with uncontrollable outcomes 
cause subsequent behavioral deficits similar to those found in depression, 
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they do not demonstrate that subjects have acquired a generalized expecta- 
tion that outcomes are independent of their responses” (p. 840) 
A more direct way of examining the hypothesis that depressives believe 


their outcomes are independent of their response is to test the prediction 
that depressives would perceive locus of control as external. Rotter’s social 
learning theory (18) has defined internal and external locus of control ‘As 
outlooks formed from a generalized expectancy of reinforcement, Rein- 


forcement that is perceived as independent of an individual's action is 
attributed to luck, fate, chance, or under the control of powerful others and 
is the basis for belief in an external locus of control. Reinforcement deemed 
contingent upon an individual's actions is the basis for the belief in an 
internal locus of control. 

A number of studies (1, 3, 6, 12, 14, 23) have reported a small but 
significant relationship between degree of depression and external locus of 


control, Unfortunately, all of these studies are correlational in nature. Also, 
they do not speak to the relationship of a depressed state to externality but 
only to the relationship of enduring (trait) measures of depression to locus 


of control. Research (4, 5, 11) has shown that externality can be induced by 
situations where the S has diminished feelings of control. In other words, 
locus of control can be temporarily altered. Therefore, if Seligman's (19) 
uncontrollability" theory of depression is correct, an induced depression 
should cause an immediate increase in externality. 

Velten (21) has developed a mood introduction procedure (MIP) which 
produces authentic, albeit temporary, states of depression and elation. The 
validity of Velten's MIP has been repeatedly demonstrated (8, 15, 16): 
Using the MIP, the above-cited correlational studies (1, 3, 6, 12, 23) predict 
that depression will cause increased externality. No prior research has 
directly examined the relationship of elation to locus of control. However, 
Rosenbaum and Raz (17) have recently shown denial, which is usually 
associated with elation (22), to be associated with internal locus of control. 
Hence, it was hypothesized that elation would produce internality. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


E were 45 female college students, ages 17 to 24, enrolled in undergrad- 
Ts e оону courses. All volunteers were paid for their participation. 
emales were used because it has been found that “they perform consis- 


tently better than males in studies i i i i f i 
n ffective 
states” (7, p. 341), volving the induction of affe ' 


І 
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2. Measures 


Two mood measures were used: (a) six seven-point semantic differential 
scales, and (b) a writing speed task which consisted of writing down 
numbers from 100 in one minute. These verification measures were used 
pecause previous research (15, 16, 20) has shown these scales to be sensitive 
to mood changes produced by Velten’s MIP (21). Rotter’s (18) scale was 
used to assess internal/external locus of control. 


3. Mood Induction Procedure 


Velten’s (21) technique has the S read preparatory statements silently and 
then aloud. The actual mood induction consists of the reading of 60 
self-referent statements; each statement is typed on a separate index card 
and presented to the S for 20 seconds. The present investigation used 
Trimboli’s (20) adaptation of Velten’s MIP, which used recorded instruc- 
tions to introduce the mood induction task, pacing the S through the mood 
induction statements by sounding a tone every 20 seconds. The tone 
signalled the S to proceed to the next card. The automated mood induction 
instructions, as heard by the S in the experimental room, also had the Ss 
perform preinduction and: postinduction writing speed tasks, which con- 
sisted of writing down numbers in descending order from 100 for one 
minute. Ss were also requested to fill out a personal feeling scale and six 
seven-point semantic differential scales, which were used to determine her 

smeod state subsequent to the actual mood induction. The difference scores 
Of the preinduction and postinduction writing speed scores and the mean 
sémantic differential ratings were used as independent criteria to verify the 
experimental MIP. The mood induction statements, the semantic differen- 
tial scales, and the writing task materials were all placed on a table directly 
in front of the S. 


4. Experimental Procedure 


Fifteen Ss were assigned to each of the three experimental conditions of 
induced elation, depression, or neutral mood. Each 5 was brought into the 
research room individually by an assistant and was told that the experi- 
ment was assessing the “ability of people to bring about mood changes in 
themselves.” She was first required to fill out an attitude survey [Rotter’s 
locus of control scale (18)], and when she had finished, the research assis- 
tant left the room and activated the recorded instructions over a 
loudspeaker, thus allowing the S to undergo the MIP (see above). Embed- 
ded within the MIP are two verification measures (semantic differential 
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scales and writing speed task) that the S was required to complete both 
before and after the actual induction of the affective state. It took approx- 
imately 20 minutes for the MIP, at which point the research assistant 
returned (a microphone allowed the assistant to verify completion of the 
MIP). The S was again given the Rotter scale and was told to answer the 
questions according to how she felt at the moment and “not to care about 
being consistent” with how she answered the questions the first time. After 
she completed the scale, the 5 was fully debriefed and paid. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Procedural Checks 


Mean ratings on the six seven-point semantic differential (“mood”) scales 
were used to assess the S’s mood before and after the MIP. Scores on each 
scale ranged from 1 (corresponding to extreme depression) to 7 (indicating 
elation). A one-way ANOVA showed that the preinduction mood scores of 
Ss assigned to neutral, depressed, and elated groups did not differ from one 
another (F < 1). Means (and SDs in parentheses) of the postinduction 
mood ratings for the depressed, neutral, and elated Ss were 2.69 (.61), 4.15 
(1.10), and 5.18 (.75), respectively. An independent analysis of variance 
showed the groups to differ (F = 9.90; df = 2, 42; p < .01). A Newman- 
Keuls analysis (24) demonstrated that the "personal feelings" associated 
with the three levels of the mood state variable were all significantly 
different from one another ( — .05). 

Mean difference scores (and corresponding SDs) of the writing speed 
change scores were as follows: —6.53 (5.98), —1.10 (3.70), and 5.63 (5.01) 
for the depressed, neutral, and elated groups, respectively. Differences 
across the three groups were significant (F = 10.84; df = 2, 42; p < .01), 


and Dunn’s comparison (24) showed the groups to differ from one another 
significantly (p < .05). 


2. Theoretical Finding 


Table 1 shows the data relevant to the hypothesis. As predicted, it was 
found that depression increased externality, and elation augmented inter- 


пау (р < .01, one-tailed). The neutral mood induction was found not to 
affect locus of control significantly. 


D. Discussion 


The Ss’ performance on the criterion measures indicated that Velten’s 
MIP (21) elicited authentic emotional responses from the participants. 
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Specifically, subjective mood and motoric activation were elevated and 
attenuated by induced elation and depression, respectively. These findings 
are compatible with previous investigations (8, 15, 16) using these same 
measures, thus reiterating the ability of Velten’s MIP to produce authentic 
emotional states. 

The demonstrated association of externality to depression confirms the 
findings of previous studies (1, 3, 6, 12, 14, 23). The present findings are 
also relevant to the recently defined “paradox in depression.” Abramson 
and Sackheim (2) have pointed out that empirical evidence has shown 
depression to be strongly associated with both self-blame and helplessness, 
despite the fact that these features are theoretically incompatible. How is it 
that a person can believe himself to be helpless yet also reproach himself 
for inaction? Abramson and Sackheim (2) have proposed that “an individ- 
ual who feels that a negative outcome results because of a personal deficit 
in lacking an appropriate response also feels responsible for that outcome” 
(p. 847). In other words, response unavailability would logically result in 
self-blame and perceived helplessness. The present findings elucidate a 
possible test of Abramson and Sackheim’s hypothesis about depression. 
Since manipulated depression results in shifts in perceived uncontrollabil- 
ity, as presently demonstrated (see Table 1), then it follows that a person’s 
notions on self-efficacy should decrease with temporary depression. 

The demonstration of increased internal locus of control being related to 
elation provides empirical evidence for the obvious “potency misconcep- 
tions” that are usually associated with elation (22). The present findings 


TABLE 1 
INTERNAL-EXTERNAL Locus OF CONTROL SCORES BY TYPE 
AND TIME OF Моор INDUCTION 


Trial 


Mood Pre Post e 
Neutral 
Mean 9.10 8.68 .76 
SD 5.07 5.33 
Depressed 
Mean 11.06 12.87 4.41% 
SD 3.39 3.79 
Elated 
Mean 11.00 6.93 5.75* 
SD 5.60 4.58 


Note: A higher score indicates externality. А 2j 
` ын t test was performed (df = 14, one-tailed probability). 
< .01. 
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show that temporary states of elation in normals do produce an increased 
sense of “inner” control. 

Lastly, it should be noted that the time course of the induced mood state 
and perceived locus of control and their relationship was not examined. 
Can direct manipulation of perceived internality/externality change mood 
states, or is the causal relationship reversed? 
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PRODUCT IMAGES: HOW STRUCTURED RATING SCALES 
FACILITATE USING A PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
IN HYPOTHESIS TESTING* 


Columbia University 


Morris B. HOLBROOK AND NEVILLE C. HUGHES! 


SUMMARY 


When hypotheses concerning brand or product images are explicitly 
formulated, the indirect shopping-list technique may be fruitfully combined 
with structured response scales. To investigate hypotheses advanced but 
not tested in an earlier study, 100 Eastern housewives were asked to 
evaluate shopping lists differing in their inclusion of convenience versus 
natural foods and instant versus regular coffee. In support of the hypothe- 
ses, convenience-foods users were perceived as significantly more busy, 
time-saving, quick, fast-working, outgoing, friendly, on-the-move, im- 
aginative, urban, lively, and adventurous. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


When consumer behavior is the result of subconscious motivations, 
unrecognized cultural values, or feelings that are self-disapproved because 
of social unacceptability, the reasons for purchase choices may be difficult 
to ascertain simply because respondents are unable or unwilling to report 
them accurately. Faced with such situations, consumer researchers have 
sometimes employed the shopping-list method first demonstrated by Haire 
(1) in 1950 and since replicated and refined by a number of other inves- 
tigators (2, 3, 5, 6). Basically, this shopping-list procedure is a projective 
technique using an experimental design to compare the open-ended reac- 
tions of respondents to otherwise identical lists of items that do or do not 
contain the brand or product of interest. In comparing responses of house- 
wives to seven-item shopping lists containing either “Nescafé Instant Cof- 
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fee” (N = 50) or “1 lb. Maxwell House Coffee (Drip Ground)" (V pb E 
example, Haire (1) discovered that an instant. coffee user was significant y 
more likely to be described as lazy, a spendthrift, a poor planner, and not a 
good wife. Haire concluded that the negative stereotype of the Nescafé user 
arose from a general “stigma” attached to “synthetic” foods. Twenty years 
later, a replication by Webster and von Pechmann (3) failed to show simi 
significant differences though it is a moot question whether this absence o 
statistical reliability was due to the disappearance of the phenomenon 
observed by Haire or to the use of a sample size less than half that of the 
original study, thereby making it artificially more difficult to obtain sig- 
nificant differences. In interpreting their findings, Webster and von 
Pechmann conjectured that their failure to replicate Haire's results might 
be due in part to a generally more favorable cultural disposition toward the 
use of convenience foods and suggested that users of such products as 
"carrots and peas in butter sauce, brown ‘n’ serve rolls, and instant 
potatoes au gratin" (3, p. 63) might now be perceived as more busy, 
time-saving, quick, fast-working, outgoing, friendly, active, and on-the- 
move, whereas users of Haire's more natural items (e.g., carrots, bread, 
and potatoes) might be viewed as unimaginative, rural, dull, phlegmatic, 
adventureless, and inelegant. 

Subsequent shopping-list studies have demonstrated generally unfavorable 
attitudes among students toward the serving of marijuana (6) or an un- 
known brand of beer (5) and among white South African housewives 
toward buying prepared foods (2). In addition, users of unknown beer 
brands were seen as relatively “unintelligent” and “unimaginative” (5), 
while marijuana servers were perceived as more “liberal” with “weak 
characters” (6). To the authors’ knowledge, however, the provocative hy- 
potheses advanced by Webster and von Pechmann have not been tested. 
Indeed, the typical format of the shopping-list procedure, in which open- 
ended responses must be laboriously content analyzed, does not lend itself 
conveniently to an hypothesis-testing approach. 

As suggested by Westfall, Boyd, and Campbell (4), well-formulated 
hypotheses can be tested most straightforwardly by a direct questioning 
approach using conventional structured questionnaire items, but such 
methods lose the advantage of projective techniques in tapping subcon- 
scious motives, unrecognized values, or self-disapproved feelings. What is 
needed, then, is an approach that combines the indirect questioning 
method introduced by Haire with a more straightforward and rigorous way 
of testing the kinds of hypotheses set forth, for example, by Webster and 
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von Pechmann. Accordingly, the dual purposes of the present paper are as 
follows: (a) to illustrate such an indirect/structured method with use of 
bipolar rating scales to assess responses to experimentally varied shopping 
lists and (b) to investigate the still-untested Webster-von Pechmann hy- 
potheses 

B. METHOD 

1. Subjects 


Interviews were conducted with a sample of 100 housewives in suburban 
areas near New York City and Washington, D. C. These Ss were recruited 
from women actively engaged in supermarket shopping and were assumed 
to come from a population similar to that employed by Haire in Boston and 
by Webster and von Pechmann in Hartford, Connecticut. 


2. Research Design 


Four shopping lists were derived from two experimental manipulations 
arranged in a factorial design. One of these four treatments Was assigned at I 
random to each S, subject to the constraint of equal cell sizes. The basic 
Maxwell House-N escafé treatments Were identical with Haire's except that 
*Davis Baking Powder" was substituted for the now unavailable *Rum- 


ford’s” brand, and “Wonder Bread” was replaced by “white bread” to 


avoid any contaminating effects from the recent FTC proceedings concern- - 
ing that label. As suggested by the Webster-von Pechmann hypotheses, the | 
natural-convenience foods treatments involved the replacement of Haire's | 
“2 loaves of white bread," “bunch of carrots," and «5 lbs. potatoes" with 


“Taystee Brown ‘n’ Serve Rolls,” “Birds Eye Peas and Carrots “п Butter 
Sauce,” and “Stouffer's Potatoes au Gratin." The resulting factorially de- 
signed grocery lists were as follows: : 
Natural Maxwell House list. Pound and a half of hamburger, two loaves 

is Baking Powder, one ' 


of white bread, bunch of carrots, 
pound Maxwell House Coffee (Drip Ground), two cans Del Monte Peaches, 


five pounds potatoes. 
Natural Nescafé list. Pound and a half of hamburger, two loaves of 
white bread, bunch of carrots, one can Davis Baking Powder, Nescafé 
Instant Coffee, two cans Del Monte Peaches, five pounds potatoes. 
Convenience Maxwell House list. Pound and a half of hamburger, Tays- 
tee Brown ‘n’ Serve Rolls, Birds Eye Peas and Carrots ‘n Butter Sauce, 
one can Davis Baking Powder, one pound Maxwell House Coffee (Drip 
Ground), two cans Del Monte Peaches, Stouffer's Potatoes au Gratin. 
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Convenience Nescafé list. Pound and a half of hamburger, Taystee 
Brown ‘n’ Serve Rolls, Birds Eye Peas and Carrots ‘n Butter Sauce, one 
can Davis Baking Powder, Nescafé Instant Coffee, two cans Del Monte 
Peaches, Stouffer’s Potatoes au Gratin. 


3. Test Instrument 


Instructions were virtually identical with those used in previous studies: 
“Please read the shopping list below. Try to project yourself into the 
situation as far as possible until you can more or less characterize the 
woman who bought the groceries.” Instead of providing an open-ended 
description of the shopper’s personality and character, however, the 5 was 
asked to rate the shopper on a structured set of 33 bipolar adjectival 
characteristics “by circling the number from 1 to 9 which best represents 
your impression of the kind of woman who would purchase the items 
included on the shopping list.” In accord with suggestions made by 
Westfall, Boyd, and Campbell (4), these 33 rating scales were chosen to 
include items providing rigorous tests of the explicit conclusions drawn by 
Webster and von Pechmann while avoiding the laborious and often unreli- 
able content-analytic procedures that may be necessary in the absence of 
fully prespecified hypotheses. The order and direction of the scales were 
randomized to minimize these sources of bias. 


C. RESULTS 


ae igs analyses of variance were performed separately for each of the 
ipolar characteristics. As presaged by Webster and von Pechmann, 
ud " the main effects of the Maxwell House-Nescafé manipulation 
eg Pues the .05 level. Similarly, no interaction effect was 
Table 1 summarizes results for the natural-convenience foods manipula- 
tion and indicates Support for the Webster-von Pechmann hypotheses. 
Cile the convenience-foods user was still perceived as a bit of a spend- 
hri t (characteristics 4, 13, and 33), she was no longer stigmatized as lazy 
(item 20), sloppy (items 10, 18), not interested in homemaking (items 11, 
ala poor planner (items 17, 24), or a bad wife (item 29). Instead, there 
was consistently significant support (at ф < .05 or better) for Webster and 
von Pechmann's impression of the convenience-foods shopper as an em- 
ployed single girl (items 8, 19, 26) who is more busy (item 27), time-saving 
(item 21), quick (item 25), fast-working (item 14), outgoing (item 16), 


Two- 
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TABLE 1 
Мам Errects IN Two-Way ANOVA ОЕ THE NATURAL-CONVENIENCE TREATMENTS 
ON 33 PERCEIVED SHOPPER CHARACTERISTICS 


Means 
Я Е ratios Natural Convenience 
Bipolar characteristics (df = 1, 96) foods foods 
1. Dull/lively 8.742** 4.56 5.74 
2. Friendly/unfriendly 7.463** 4.58 3.70 
3. On-the-move/tied down 12.084*** 5.30 3.64 
4. Thrifty/spendthrift 12.086*** 3.64 5.00 
5. Timid/adventurous 7.165** 4.36 5.34 
6. Cares/does not care about 
her figure 1.295 5.68 5.22 
7. Urban/rural 13.301*** 4.68 3.16 
8. Single/married 15:055068 6.76 4.62 
9. Has elegant/inelegant taste .132 6.34 6.18 
10. Neat/sloppy .317 4.50 4.32 
11. Cannot or does not like to 
cook/can and does enjoy cooking 3.319 4.84 3.94 
12. Physically active/inactive 2.639 5.04 > 4.32 
13. Practical/not practical 5.364* 3.96 4.94 
14. Slow-/fast-working 4.687* 5.26 6.08 
15. Accepts substitutes/set-in-ways 11.000** 5.54 3.98 
16. Outgoing/retiring 14.653*** 5.30 3.84 
17. Plans/does not plan household 
purchases and schedules well .342 4.84 5.12 
18. Poor/good personality and 
appearance .231 5.00 5.16 
19. Office girl/homemaker 13.601*** 6.02 4.20 
20. Lazy/industrious .525 5.34 5.08 
21. Time-saver/wastes time 5.616* 4.12 3.22 
22. Thin/overweight 6.863* 5.32 4.38 
23. Imaginative/unimaginative 9.946** 6.52 5.22 
24. Plans/does not plan balanced meals .007 4.84 4.88 
25. Quick/slow 8.092** 4.84 3.82 
26. Lives alone/has family 22.017*** 6.78 4.48 
27. Busy/idle 4.422* 3.80 3.08 
28. Not influenced/influenced 
by advertising 1.384 5.56 6.18 
29. Good/bad wife .657 4.34 4.62 
30. Newlywed/married a while 11.265** 6.28 4.84 
31. Interested/not interested in the 
home and food preparation 3.726 4.78 5.64 
32. Phlegmatic/responsive 2.982 4.94 5.58 
33. Frugal/wasteful 12.702*** 3.90 5.24 
9 108: 
** > < .01. 
*** 5 < 001. 


friendly (item 2), on-the-move (item 3), imaginative (item 23), urban (item 
7), lively (item 1), and adventurous (item 5). [Of the Webster-von 
Pechmann hypotheses tested explicitly, only active (item 12), phlegmatic 
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(item 32), and inelegant (item 9) failed to show significant differences in the 
right direction. ] 3 


D. Discussion 


This study suggests the fruitfulness of using the shopping-list technique 
with structured rating scales to test explicit hypotheses about brand or 
product images. Apparently, the combination of an indirect questioning 
method with structured response items can enjoy the advantages of a 
projective technique without the laborious content-analytic data interpreta- 
tion required by open-ended questions. 

Substantively, the results consistently support the conclusions suggested 
but not adequately tested by Webster and von Pechmann. Among the 
Eastern housewives included in the sample, little trace remains of the 
negative stereotype once attached to convenience foods in general and to 
instant coffee in particular. Rather, for these shoppers, the use of conveni- 
ence foods now appears to be associated favorably with the pursuit of a 


career and an active, exciting social life. What was once a social stigma has 
now become the norm. 
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